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J**  EDITORIAL  ARTICLES 

I— CLIFFORD’S  INN  AND  THE  PROTECTION  OF  ANCIENT 

BUILDINGS 


E  must  confess  that 
when  we  published 
Mr.  Philip  Norman’s 
appeal  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  save  Clif¬ 
ford’s  Inn,  we  had 
peal  would  be  listen¬ 
ed  to  ;  it  is  too  much  to  expect  an  English 
Government  to  take  any  interest  in  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  an  artistic  nature  ;  in  agreeing  to 
ignore  such  questions  the  unanimity  of 
political  parties  is  wonderful.  Nor  does 
the  English  public  really  care  about  such 
matters.  The  appeal  received  considerable 
support  in  the  press,  but  it  was  a  support 
given  by  men  who,  whatever  they  them¬ 
selves  think,  know  well  enough  that  an 
agitation  for  the  preservation  of  an  ancient 
building  would  only  bore  most  of  their 
readers.  So  Clifford’s  Inn  has  been 
sold,  and  sold  at  a  ridiculously  low  price. 
It  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  legal 
education,  which  condemned  it  to  destruc¬ 
tion,  will  profit  little  if  at  all  by  its  sale, 
for  the  income  derived  from  the  purchase 
money  can  be  no  larger  than  could  have 
been  derived  from  the  rents  of  the  Inn 
under  proper  management.  The  end, 
however,  is  not  yet,  for  the  gentleman 
who  now  owns  Clifford’s  Inn  is  happily 
not  without  appreciation  of  its  artistic  and 
historical  interest  ;  for  the  present,  at  any- 
rate,  he  will  leave  matters  in  statu  quo ,  and 
all  the  tenants  have  been  informed  that 
they  need  not  fear  early  ejection.  More¬ 
over  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that, 
it  there  were  any  movement  to  preserve 
the  Inn, the  present  owner  would  bewilling 
to  part  with  his  property  at  a  very  moderate 
premium  on  the  sum  of  f  100,000  that  he 
paid  tor  it.  The  London  County  Coun¬ 
cil — the  only  public  authority  in  London 
that  cares  about  such  matters  has  had  its 


eye  on  Clifford’s  Inn,  and  a  committee  of  the 
Council  only  refrained  from  recommending 
its  purchase  from  fear  of  the  ratepayers. 
We  would,  however,  appeal  to  the  County 
Council  to  cast  aside  fear  of  the  Philistines 
and  reconsider  the  matter.  Expert  opinion 
in  such  matters  holds  that  Clifford’s  Inn 
could  be  made,  as  it  stands,  to  return  £3*0°° 
a  year;  its  purchase,  therefore,  at  a  little 
more  than  £  1 00,000  would  involve  little  or 
no  loss  to  the  ratepayers.  TheCounty  Coun¬ 
cil  has  done  and  is  doing  admirable  work 
for  the  preservation  of  ancient  buildings;  it 
might  well  add  to  its  laurels  by  acquiring  Clif¬ 
ford’s  Inn  for  the  citizens  of  London.  fThe 
case  of  Clifford’s  Inn  raises  the  larger  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  preservation  of  ancient  buildings 
generally.  We  in  England  pretend  to  be  an 
artistic  nation  ;  we  talk  and  write  very  much 
about  art,  and  we  all  collect  more  or  less 
works  of  art  or  imitations  thereof  ;  most  of 
us  try  to  paint  pictures,  and  the  world  will 
soon  be  unable  to  contain  the  pictures  that 
are  painted.  But  there  is  one  fact  that 
brands  us  as  hypocrites,  the  tact  that  Great 
Britain  shares  with  Russia  and  Turkey  the 
odious  peculiarity  of  being  without  legis¬ 
lation  of  any  kind  for  the  protection  of 
ancient  buildings  and  other  works  ot  art 
such  as  is  possessed  to  some  degree  by  every 
other  country  in  Europe,  and  by  almost 
every  State  of  the  American  Union.  We 
have  calmly  looked  on  while  amiable  clergy¬ 
men,  restoring  architects,  and  legal  peers 
with  a  mania  for  bricks  and  mortar  and 
more  money  than  taste,  have  hacked,  hewn, 
scraped  and  pulled  to  pieces  the  greatest 
architectural  works  of  our  forefathers;  too 
many  modern  architects,  when  they  are 
not  engaged  in  copying  the  work  ot  their 
predecessors,  are  engaged  in  destroying  it. 
Though  the  legend  of  ‘  Cromwell’s  sol¬ 
diers  ’  still  on  the  lips  of  the  intelligent 
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The  pevv-opener  accounts  for  the  havoc  wrought 

Burlington  in  many  an  ancient  church,  the  historian  and 
Magazine,  the  antiquary  know  that  to  the  sixteenth 
Number  and  not  the  seventeenth  century  must  that 
IV  havoc  be  in  the  first  place  attributed,  and 

the  observer  of  recent  history  knows  that 
the  mischief  worked  by  the  iconoclast  of 
the  sixteenth  century  has  been  far  exceeded 
by  that  worked  by  the  restorer  and  the 
Gothic  revivalist  of  the  nineteenth.  And 
if  this  has  been  done  by  persons  who  ima¬ 
gined  themselves  to  be  artistic  and  were 
actuated  by  the  best  possible  motives,  what 
has  been  the  destruction  wrought  by  those 
who  made  no  profession  of  any  motive  but 
that  of  commercial  advantage  ?  Within 
the  memory  of  the  youngest  among  us, 
buildings  of  great  artistic  and  historical 
interest  have  been  ruthlessly  swept  away 
in  London  and  in  every  other  town  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  few  that  have  been  left 
are  rapidly  disappearing.  There  is  no 
way  of  saving  the  remnant  of  our  heritage 
but  that  of  legislation  ;  but  we  cannot 
honestly  recommend  the  advocacy  of  such 
legislation  to  a  minister  or  a  party  in  need 
of  an  electioneering  cry,  and  we  are  not 
sanguine  as  to  the  prospects  of  anything 
being  done.  Still,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
some  to  learn  what  the  despised  foreigner 
hasdonein  this  respect;  we  take  the  informa¬ 
tion  from  a  Parliamentary  paper  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  on  July  30,  1897.1 
fWe  will  briefly  summarize  the  facts  given 
in  this  paper,  referring  those  of  our  readers 
who  wish  for  further  information  to  the 
paper  itself.  In  Austria  there  has  existed 
for  many  years  a  permanent  ‘  Imperial  and 
Royal  Commission  for  the  investigation 
and  preservation  of  artistic  and  historical 
monuments.’  This  Commission  had,  in 
1897,  direct  rights  only  over  monuments 
belonging  to  the  State  (in  which  churches 
are  included);  but  it  acted  in  concert  with 
municipalities  and  learned  societies,  and 

1  •  Reports  from  Her  Majesty's  representatives  abroad  as  to 
the  statutory  provisions  existing  in  foreign  countries  for  the 
preservation  of  historical  buildings.'  —  Miscellaneous,  No.  2 
(1897). 


promoted  the  formation  of  local  societies  to 
carry  out  its  objects.  No  ancient  monu¬ 
ment  coming  within  its  scope  can  be 
touched  without  the  sanction  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  Since  1897  its  powers  have,  we 
believe,  been  extended.  Not  only  build¬ 
ings,  but  objects  of  art  and  handicraft  ot 
every  kind  as  well  as  manuscripts  and 
archives,  of  any  date  up  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  come  within  the  scope 
of  activity  of  the  Commission,  which  is  a 
consultative  body  advising  the  Minister 
of  Public  Worship  and  Education,  who  is 
the  executive  authority  for  these  purposes. 

In  Bavaria, alterations  to  all  monuments  or 
buildings  of  historical  or  artistic  importance 
(including  churches)  belonging  to  the  State, 
municipality,  or  any  endowed  institution, 
have,  since  1872,  required  the  sanction  ot 
the  Sovereign,  who  is  advised  by  the  Royal 
Commissioners  of  Public  Buildings.  The 
ecclesiastical  authorities  and  even  religious 
communities  are  prohibited  from  altering  a 
church  or  dealing  with  its  furniture  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners,  In 
Denmark  there  has  been  a  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  with  similar  objects  since  1807; 
ancient  monuments  are  scheduled,  and  since 
1 873  the  Royal  Commission  has  had  power 
to  acquire  them  compulsorily  if  their  owners 
will  not  take  proper  measures  for  their  pre¬ 
servation.  In  France  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts,  who  is 
advised  by  a  Commission  of  Historical 
Monuments,  has  as  drastic  powers  as  the 
Danish  Royal  Commission;  some  1,700 
churches,  castles,  and  other  buildings  (in¬ 
cluding  buildings  in  private  ownership) 
have  been  scheduled  and  classified,  and 
cannot  be  destroyed,  restored,  repaired,  or 
altered  except  with  the  approval  of  the 
Minister,  who  has  power  to  expropriate 
private  owners  under  certain  circumstances. 

Belgium  has  statutory  provisions  of  a 
similar  character  ;  there  a  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Monuments  was  constituted  so  long 
ago  as  1 835,  so  that  Belgium  is  second  only 
to  Denmark  in  this  matter.  The  Commis 
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sion  may  schedule  any  building  or  ancient 
monument,  and  the  scheduled  building 
cannot  betouched  withouttheconsentof the 
Commission,  even  if  it  is  in  private  owner¬ 
ship.  In  Belgium,  as  in  France  and  Den¬ 
mark,  grants  of  public  money  are  given  for 
the  purchase  and  preservation  of  ancient 
monuments,  and  the  Belgian  municipali¬ 
ties  are  very  zealous  in  the  same  direction. 
In  Bruges,  we  understand,  the  fatpades  of  all 
the  houses  belong  to  the  municipality,  so 
that  their  preservation  is  secured,  and  also 
congruity  in  the  case  of  new  buildings.  No 
object  of  art  may  legally  be  alienated  or 
removed  from  a  Belgian  church  ;  this  law, 
however,  is  unfortunately  still  evaded  to  some 
extent,  In  Italy  several  laws  have  been 
passed,  beginning  with  an  edict  of  Cardinal 
Pacca  for  the  old  Papal  States  in  1 820.  The 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  may,  by  a 
decree,  declare  any  building  a  national  monu¬ 
ment,  and  the  municipalities  have  large 
powers  ;  works  of  art,  as  is  well  known, 
cannot  legally  be  taken  out  of  Italy,  but  this 
law  is  often  evaded.  In  Greece  the 


powers  of  the  State  are  perhaps  more  drastic  Clifford’s  Inn 
than  anywhere  else.  Even  antique  works  of  and  the 
art  in  private  collections  are  considered  as  Protection 
national  property  in  a  sense  and  their  owner  of  Ancient 
can  be  punished  for  injuring  them;  if  the  Buildings 
owner  of  an  ancient  building  attempts  to  de¬ 
molish  it  or  refuses  to  keep  it  in  repair,  the 
State  may  expropriate  him.  Holland, 

Prussia,  Saxony,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Norway, 

Switzerland,  and  many  American  States  have 
provisions  of  a  more  or  less  stringent  cha¬ 
racter  with  the  same  purpose.  But  we  need 
not  now  go  further  into  details  ;  the  whole 
of  the  facts  will  be  found  in  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  paper,  and  we  have  given  enough  of 
them  to  show  how  far  behind  every  other 
civilized  country  England  is  in  this  matter. 

The  protection  of  monuments  of  the  past 
which  Denmark  has  had  for  nearly  a  century 
and  Belgium  for  nearly  seventy  years  we 
have  not  yet  thought  of.  Surely  the  time 
has  come  to  wipe  out  this  reproach  ;  until 
it  is  wiped  out  let  us  have  done  with  the 
hypocritical  claim  that  we  are  an  artistic 
people. 


II— THE  PUBLICATION  OF  WORKS  OF  ART  BELONGING 

TO  DEALERS 


[N  the  April  number  ofTHE 
IBurlington  Magazine  we 
-stated  that  it  was  our  in¬ 
tention  not  to  exclude  from 
^Ithe  Magazine  works  of  art 
ei-s)  ^likely  to  be  of  interest  to  the 
student  and  collector  because  they  happened 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  dealers.  The  polity 
of  including  objects  belonging  to  dealers  has 
been  adversely  criticized  by  friends  who 
have  the  interests  of  the  Magazine  at  heart ; 
we  therefore  think  it  well  to  refer  again  to  the 
matter, although  the  purpose  of ourdecision 
was,  as  it  seems  to  us,  clearly  enough  stated 
in  the  April  number.  Suggestions  have, 
it  seems,  been  made  in  certain  quarters  that 
some  corrupt  or  at  least  commercial  arrange¬ 


ment  with  the  dealers  concerned  is  account¬ 
able  for  the  publication  in  the  Magazine  of 
objects  belonging  to  them.  Such  sugges¬ 
tions  we  may  pass  over,  for  they  are  not 
and  will  not  be  credited  by  anyone  whose 
opinion  need  concern  us.  But  we  owe  it 
to  the  friendly  critics  who  are  concerned 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Magazine,  and  anxious 
that  it  should  not  be  affected  even  by  a 
breath  of  suspicion,  to  state  our  position 
quite  frankly.  In  the  first  place  we  may 
say  that  we  entirely  sympathize  with  their 
point  of  view,  and  we  recognize  as  fully  as 
they  do  the  harm  that  has  been  done  to 
artistic  enterprises — literary  and  otherwise 
— by  commercial  entanglements,  and,  in  the 
case  of  periodicals,  by  a  too  intimate  rela- 
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The  tion  between  the  advertisement  and  edito- 

Burlington  rial  pages.  So  much  has  this  been  the 
Magazine,  case  that  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  alarm 
Number  which  is  felt  by  some  of  our  friends  lest 
IV  even  a  suspicion  of  a  similar  tendency 

should  attach  to  a  periodical  in  the 
success  of  which  they  are,  we  are  glad 
to  know,  keenly  interested.  But  we  would 
point  out  that  in  such  cases  as  those  to 
which  we  have  referred  far  more  subtle 
methods  are  resorted  to  than  that  of  frankly 
publishing  a  work  of  art  that  may  happen 
to  be  for  the  time  in  the  hands  of  a  dealer  ; 
a  little  reflection  will  convince  anyone  that 
an  Editor  of  a  periodical  ostensibly  devoted 
to  art,  ii  he  wishes — to  put  it  quite  plainly 
— to  puff  the  goods  of  this  or  that  indi¬ 
vidual,  does  not  set  about  it  in  so  palpable  a 
way  as  that  of  publishing  without  subter¬ 
fuge  objects  which  are  frankly  stated  to 
be  in  the  possession  of  the  individual  or  in¬ 
dividuals  whom  it  is  desired  to  advertise. 
It  is  the  very  purity  of  our  motives  that 
has  enabled  us  to  take  a  course  the  boldness 
of  which  we  do  not  for  a  moment  deny. 
Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  works  of  art  in  their  possession  is 
necessarily  desired  by  the  dealers  them¬ 
selves  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  is  well  known 
to  every  one  with  experience  in  these 
matters,  the  idiosyncrasies  of  collectors 
are  such  that  in  many  cases  a  dealer  who 
has  a  fine  work  of  art  in  his  possession 
does  not  wish  it  to  be  generally  known. 
We  have  in  some  cases  had  considerable 
difficulty  in  inducing  dealers  to  allow  their 
property  to  be  reproduced,  and  we  will  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that,  strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  the  purist  in  these  matters,  we  believe 
that  some  of  them  are  really  actuated  by 
a  desire  to  assist  the  study  of  art.  It  would 
be  false  modesty  on  our  part  to  affect  to 
believe  that  publication  of  a  work  of  art  in 
The  Burlington  Magazine  is  injurious 
to  the  owner,  whether  dealer  or  collector ; 
we  are  willing  to  admit  that  such  publica¬ 
tion  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  advantageous 
to  the  owner  of  the  work  of  art  published. 
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But,  surely,  that  is  not  the  question  to  be 
considered  ;  the  only  question,  it  seems  to 
us,  is  whether  the  work  of  art  is  likely 
to  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The  Bur¬ 
lington  Magazine  and  of  value  to 
students.  This  is,  at  any  rate,  the  only 
question  that  we  have  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  have  felt  that  if  any  par¬ 
ticular  work  of  art  is  of  interest  to  our 
readers,  and  particularly  to  those  who  make 
a  special  study  of  the  branch  of  art  con¬ 
cerned,  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  publish 
it  merely  because  it  happens  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  dealer,  Is  there  not  after  all 
just  a  suspicion  of  cant  in  this  squeamish¬ 
ness  about  the  publication  of  pictures  or 
other  objects  belonging  to  dealers  ?  Even 
private  collectors  have,  we  believe,  been 
known  to  sell  objects  out  of  their  collections, 
and,  so  far  as  our  information  goes,  they  do 
not  invariably  sell  them  at  a  loss  ;  indeed, 
when  one  comes  to  define  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  collecting  and  dealing  one  finds  a 
considerable  difficulty  in  doing  so  with 
exactitude ;  the  border  country  between  the 
two  is  very  wide  in  extent  and  very  hazy. 
We  have  heard  of  cases  in  which  private 
collectors,  who  would  not  for  the  world  be 
considered  to  be  dealers,  have  written  anony¬ 
mously  in  a  periodical  about  objects  in  their 
own  possession  and  then  put  them  up  to  auc¬ 
tion  with  a  quotation  from  their  own  article 
in  the  catalogue.  Any  such  practice  as  that 
we  shall  certainly  discourage  or  rather  re¬ 
press  ;  these  are  difficulties  which  beset  the 
path  of  an  editor  of  an  art  periodical.  But  if 
we  are  to  be  deterred  by  such  difficulties  it 
will  end  in  our  being  afraid  to  publish  any 
work  of  art  in  case  we  haply  enhance  its 
value,  and  thus  indirectly  do  a  service  to 
its  owner.  Let  us  restate  more  fully  the 
case  which  we  have  already  stated  shortly 
in  the  April  number  of  this  Magazine.  At 
any  given  time  there  are  in  the  hands  of 
London  dealers  not  a  few  pictures  which 
are  of  profound  interest  to  all  students  of 
art,  and  which  may  indeed  throw  light  on 
vexed  problems  and  assist  in  their  solution. 


Are  we  to  deprive  the  readers  of  The  Bur¬ 
lington  Magazine  of  the  opportunities 
which  the  publication  of  such  pictures 
may  give  them  ?  Doubtless  in  a  nor¬ 
mal  state  of  things  such  pictures  would 
ultimately  find  their  way  either  into  the 
National  Gallery  or  at  least  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  some  English  collector.  But  as 
things  are  they  are  far  more  likely  to  find 
a  home  either,  let  us  say,  in  the  Berlin, 
Amsterdam,  or  Munich  Museum,  or  in  a 
private  collection  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  ;  and  it  may  be  very  difficult  to 
trace  them  if  the  opportunity  is  lost  of 
publishing  them  while  they  are  in  London. 
Were  the  National  Gallery  still  a  buyer  of 
pictures,  it  might  not  be  necessary  for  a 
periodical  to  take  such  a  course  as  we  have 
taken.  But  it  is  notorious  that  the  National 
Gallery  is  no  longer  a  buyer  of  pictures ; 
not  merely  is  the  money  allotted  by  the 
Government  absurdly  inadequate,  but  it  is 
also  the  case  that,  inadequate  as  it  is,  it  is 
not  made  the  best  use  of.  Only  last  month 
Mr.  Weale  pointed  out  in  this  Magazine 
that  the  Berlin  Gallery  had  recently  bought 
for  £  1,000  a  charming  picture  by  a  rare 
Flemish  master,  which  was  sold  at  Christie’s 
eight  years  ago  for  £3  10s.,  and  this  is 
merely  one  example  of  the  almost  innumer¬ 
able  opportunities  that  escape  those  who 
at  present  direct  the  National  Gallery. 
Although  we  are  told  that  present  prices 
in  England  are  prohibitive  so  far  as  public 
collections  are  concerned,  it  is  nevertheless 
the  fact  that  museums  such  as  those  of 
Berlin,  Boston,  Munich,  and  Amsterdam 
find  it  worth  while  to  buy  largely  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  we  do  not  suppose  that  they 
always  pay  exorbitant  prices,  although  of 
course  a  large  and  wealthy  country  like  Ba¬ 
varia  can  afford  to  spend  more  on  art  than 
a  country  like  England.  In  former  years 
a  London  dealer  who  had  a  particularly 
fine  picture  in  his  possession  would  have 
offered  it  to  the  National  Gallery  ;  now 
that  is  the  last  thing  that  he  thinks  of  do¬ 
ing  ;  he  knows  too  well  that  the  authorities 


of  the  National  Gallery  w  ould  probably  not  Editorial 
take  the  trouble  even  to  look  at  it,  and  that  Articles 
some  of  those  who  would  have  a  voice  in 
deciding  whether  it  should  be  purchased 
have  not  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
making  such  a  decision.  The  evil  has 
been  increased  by  the  insane  rule  now 
in  force,  that  the  trustees  of  the  National 
Gallery  must  be  unanimous  before  any  pic¬ 
ture  is  purchased — a  rule  which,  as  anyone 
with  sense  would  have  foreseen,  has  led  to 
an  absolute  deadlock.  Within  the  last  tew 
weeks,  for  instance,  the  chance  of  purchas¬ 
ing  a  superb  work  of  Frans  Hals  at  a  very 
moderate  price  has  been  lost  to  the  nation, 
simply  because  one  of  the  trustees  of  the 
National  Gallery  refuses  to  agree  to  any 
purchase  that  does  not  suit  his  own  pre¬ 
ference  for  art  of  what  may  be  called  the 
glorified  chocolate-box  type.  But  we 
need  not  now  enlarge  upon  this  subject, 
with  which  we  hope  to  deal  at  some 
future  time  ;  we  have  said  enough  per¬ 
haps  to  support  our  contention  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  expect  that  fine  pictures  which 
have  passed  into  the  handsof  London  dealers 
will  find  their  way  into  that  collection  which 
has  been  made  by  former  directors  one  of 
the  most  representative  in  the  world  of  the 
best  European  art.  This  being  so,  we  feel 
very  strongly  that  we  ought  to  risk  some¬ 
thing  in  order  to  give  the  readers  of  The 
Burlington  Magazine  the  opportunity  of 
seeing,  at  least,  reproductions  of  works  ot 
art  which  they  may  otherwise  never  have 
the  opportunity  of  seeing.  At  the  same 
time  we  cannot  lightly  reject  the  objec¬ 
tions  which  have  been  raised  by  those  who, 
as  we  know,  have  only  the  best  interests  of 
The  Burlington  Magazine  at  heart ;  and, 
while  we  do  not  at  present  feel  disposed  to 
alter  our  policy  in  this  respect,  we  are 
nevertheless  open  to  argument,  and  if  the 
considerations  which  we  have  put  forward 
can  be  shown  to  be  unsound  or  inadequate 
we  are  prepared  to  be  convinced.  W  c  in¬ 
vite  from  our  readers  expressions  of  opinion 
on  the  subject. 
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THE  FINEST  HUNTING  MANUSCRIPT  EXTANT 
J5T*  WRITTEN  BY  W.  A.  BAILLIE-GROHMAN  J8* 


HENtheburlyLands- 
knechte  stormed  the 
walls  of  the  deer  park 
and  therewith  won 
the  hard-fought  battle 
of  Pavia,  one  of  the 
treasures  they  captured  in  Francis’s  sump¬ 
tuous  gold-laden  tents  was  a  vellum  Codex 
of  folio  size,  almost  every  leaf  of  which 
bore  beautifully  illuminated  pictures  of 
hunting  scenes.  We  know  from  other 
evidence  that  this  precious  volume  was  one 
of  the  favourite  books  of  the  luxury-loving 
French  king,  and  the  fact  that  he  took  it 
with  him  to  the  Italian  wars  in  preference 
to  a  printed  copy,  infinitely  more  portable, 
such  as  had  been  turned  out  in  three  differ¬ 
ent  editions  by  the  hand-presses  of  Antoine 
Verard,  Trepperel,  and  Philippe  le  Noir,  is 
a  further  proof  that  Francis’s  love  for  finely 
illuminated  manuscript  was  a  ruling  pas¬ 
sion  with  him.  It  is  this  very  MS.  which 
forms  the  subject  of  these  lines,  and  the 
facsimile  reproductions,  which  the  writer 
obtained  permission  to  have  executed  by 
competent  hands,  show  the  rare  skill  of  the 
fifteenth-century  miniaturist  of  whose  iden¬ 
tity  we  unfortunately  know  but  little. 
^[The  history  of  this  Codex  is  an  extremely 
interesting  one  and  well  worth  the  research 
expended  upon  it  by  Gaucheraud,  Joseph 
Lavallee,  Werth,  and  others.  The  eighty- 
five  chapters  are  written  in  a  wonderfully 
regular  and  perfect  hand,  and  the  ink  is  to¬ 
day  as  black  and  clean  of  outline  as  it  was 
four  and  a  half  centuries  ago.  The  author 
of  what  is  unquestionably  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  hunting  manuscript  extant  was  Count 
Gaston  de  Foix,  the  oft-cited  patron  of 
Froissart.  This  great  noble  and  hunter  be¬ 
gan  the  book  on  May  Day  1387,  and  we 
know  that  it  was  completed  when  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  after  a  bear  hunt,  cut  short  his 
remarkable  career  four  years  later,  when  he 
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was  in  his  sixty-first  year.  Of  the  forty, 
or  possibly  forty-one,  ancient  copies  of  this 
hunting  book  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
one  or  two  were  written  it  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  during  the  author’s  lifetime,  though 
the  original  itself,  which  was  dedicated  by 
Gaston  to  ‘  Phelippes  de  France,  due  de 
Bourgoigne,’  disappeared  in  a  mysterious 
manner  from  the  Escurial  during  the  event¬ 
ful  year  of  1809,  and  has  not  turned  up 
since.  None  of  the  other  contemporary 
copies  have  illuminations  at  all  comparable 
to  those  in  our  MS.,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  was  not  until  some  decades  later  that 
art  had  reached,  even  in  France,  the  bril¬ 
liancy  that  our  illuminations  show.  For  al¬ 
though  Argote  de  Molina— who  in  his 
‘Libro  de  la  Monteria,’  published  in  Seville 
in  1582,  describes  the  lost  original — says  ‘  el 
qual  se  vee  illuminado  de  excelente  mano,’ 
it  is  safe  to  say  that,  could  we  place  the 
original  side  by  side  with  the  MS.  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  its  illuminations  would  be 
found  to  be  far  inferior  to  those  in  the  MS. 
owned  by  Francis  I.  ^{Very  likely  the  lost 
original  MS.  was  written  by  one  or  the 
ether  of  the  four  secretaries  Froissart  tells 
us  were  constantly  employed  by  Count  de 
Foix.  These  he  did  not  call  John,  or  Gau¬ 
tier,  or  William,  but  nicknamed  them 
‘  Bad-me-serve,’  or  ‘  Good-for-nothings.’ 
The  illuminations  were  probably  the  work 
of  some  wandering  master-illuminator  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  splendid  court  at  Orthez  by 
the  Count’s  well-known  prodigal  liberality. 
^[Gaston  de  Foix,  to  interrupt  for  a  brief 
spell  our  tale,  was  the  lord  of  Foix  and 
Bearn  ;  buffer  countships  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pyrenees — the  castle  of  Pau  was  one  ot 
Foix’s  strongholds.  He  succeeded,  as  Gas¬ 
ton  III,  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  his  princi¬ 
palities.  Two  years  later  he  was  serving 
against  the  English,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  was  made  ‘  Lieutenant  de  Roi  ’  in 
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Languedoc  and  Gascony,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  he  married  Agnes  daughter  of 
Philip  III  King  of  Navarre.  His  person 
was  so  handsome,  his  bodily  strength  so 
great,  his  hair  of  such  sunny  golden  hue, 
that  he  acquired  the  name  of  Le  Roi  Phoebus 
or  Gaston  Phoebus ,  by  which  latter  both  he 
and  his  hunting  book  have  gone  down  to 
posterity.  ^[The  oldest  copy  that  is  extant 
is  preserved  in  the  same  treasure-house  that 
contains  our  MS.  and  some  fourteen  other 
copies  of  it,  namely  the  Bibliotheque  Na¬ 
tional  in  Paris.  It  bears  the  number  619 
(anc.  7,098),  while  our  MS.  is  numbered 
f.fr.  616  (anc.  7,097),  and  if  P.  Paris  MSS. 
Franc.  V  217  is  right,  it  was  Gaston’s 
working  copy.  The  pictures  in  this  MS.  are 
shaded  black-and-white  drawings,  and  are 
not  illuminations.  That  its  origin  was  the 
south  of  France  is  proved,  as  M.  Joseph 
Lavallee  says,  by  the  spelling  of  certain 
words  :  car  being  spelt  quar,  baigner  as 
bain  her,  montagne  as  mo  n  tain  he,  a  manner 
peculiar  in  the  fourteenth  century  to 
the  langue  d’Oc.  The  fact  that  in  the 
MS.  616  these  words  are  spelt  in  the 
more  modern  fashion  supports  the  theory, 
according  to  the  last-mentioned  authority, 
that  it  was  written  at  a  later  date,  i.e.  in 
the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  thus 
confirming  the  impression  already  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  far  superior  illuminations  in 
MS.  616.  These  latter,  as  we  see  by  a 
glance  at  the  two  full-page  reproductions, 
somewhat  reduced  in  size  though  they 
necessarily  had  to  be  to  find  space  in  this 
place,  evince  the  unmistakable  signs  of 
having  been  created  during  a  period  of 
transition  in  the  miniaturist’s  art.  For 
while  the  one  has  the  characteristic  diapered 
background,  the  other  has  a  more  realistic 
horizon,  which  betokens  a  later  origin  than 
the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Of 
the  eighty-seven  illuminations  in  our  MS. 
616,  only  four  have  a  natural  horizon  as 
background,  the  rest  are  diapered  in  the 
conventional  older  manner,  in  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  which  the  miniaturists  of  the 


fourteenth  century  developed  a  perfectly  The  Finest 
wonderful  ingenuity,  and  of  which  this  Hunting 
exquisite  Codex  is  one  of  the  most  re-  Manuscript 
markable  examples.  In  the  opinion  of  Extant 
some  experts  the  illuminations  in  MS.  616 
are  by  the  hand  of  the  famous  Jean  Fouc- 
quet,  born  about  1415,  who  was  made  pain¬ 
ter  and  valet-de-chambre  to  Charles  VII. 

Amongst  the  choicest  works  of  this  artist 
rank,  it  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  men¬ 
tion,  the  Book  of  Hours  that  he  executed  for 
Estienne  Chevalier,  Charles  VII’sTreasurer, 
another  Hours  which  he  made  for  the 
Duchess  Marie  of  Cleves,  and  most  famous 
of  all  the  ninety  miniatures  of  the  Boccaccio 
of  Estienne  Chevalier  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  treasures  of  the  Royal  Library  in 
Munich.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
Count  Bastard’s  monumental  work  will  pro¬ 
bably  discover  a  distinct  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  one  of  his  reproductions,  especially  in 
the  foliage  and  scroll  work,  and  the  two  full- 
page  pictures  now  before  the  reader.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  opinion  of  such  a  pains¬ 
taking  critic  as  is  Levallee  deserves  atten¬ 
tion.  According  to  him — and  nobody  ex¬ 
pended  more  time  and  trouble  in  Gaston 
Phoebus  researches — the  illuminations  are 
not  by  Foucquet’s  hand,  but  possibly  by  an 
artist  of  his  school.  If  they  are  Foucquet’s, 
they  cannot  have  been  executed  before  1 440, 
or  at  the  earliest  1435.  51^nd  now  to  return 
to  the  romantic  history  of  our  Codex.  On 
one  of  the  front  leaves  is  painted  a  large  coat- 
of-arms.  It isthatof the  Saint-Vallicr  family, 
and  two  events  connected  with  the  then 
possessors  of  this  precious  manuscript  throw 
a  telling  sidelight  upon  French  social  condi¬ 
tions  at  the  period  to  which  the  opening 
scene  on  Pavia’s  bloody  field  has  introduced 
us.  A  generation  before  that  event,  namely 
in  1477,  Jacques  de  Breze,  a  rich  noble  of 
well-known  sporting  proclivities,  returning 
suddenly  home  found  his  wife  in  a  compro¬ 
mising  position  with  a  young  noble.  Swords 
flashed  on  slighter  provocation  than  this  one 
in  those  days,  and  the  angry  husband  killed 
both  the  lover  and  his  wife  without  further 


The  ado.  Unhappily  for  him,  the  latter  was  no 

Burlington  less  a  personage  than  Charlotte  of  France, 
Magazine,  natural  daughter  of  Charles  VII,  and  it  cost 
Number  the  stern  husband  a  fine  of  100,000  ducats, 
IV  a  huge  sum  in  those  days,  and  a  couple  of 

years’  confinement  in  a  castle  to  save  his  life. 
The  eldest  of  the  six  children  who  were  made 
motherless  by  this  event  subsequently  mar¬ 
ried  Diane  of  Poitiers,  who  not  long  after¬ 
wards  became  the  all-powerful  mistress  of 
Francis  I,  and  later  on  of  Henry  II,  his 
son.  Now  Diane  de  Poitiers  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Jean  de  Poitiers,  Sieur  of  Saint- Vallier, 
on  whom  his  King  (Louis  IX)  had  bestowed 
the  hand  of  his  natural  daughter  Marie. 
The  Codex  whose  reproductions  we  have 
before  us  had  been  given,  probably  as  part 
of  the  King’s  dower,  to  Jean  de  Poitiers’s 
wife,  hence  the  armorial  bearings.  If  we 
want  to  become  acquainted  with  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  probably  were  the  cause  of 
its  presence  in  King  Francis’s  tents  on  the 
eventful  day  of  Pavia,  we  have  to  turn  to 
another  tragic  event  which  occurred  two 
years  before  Pavia.  In  1 523  Jean  de  Poitiers 
involved  himself  in  the  Connetable  de  Bour¬ 
bon’s  conspiracy,  and  the  discovery  by  the 
King’s  minions,  among  Jean’s  secret  papers, 
of  the  code  treacherously  used  by  the  Conne¬ 
table  in  his  correspondence  with  Charles  V 
of  Germany,  sent  Jean  speedily  to  the  scaf¬ 
fold.  He  was  in  the  act  of  kneeling  down  to 
receive  the  deathblow  when  the  pardon  ob¬ 
tained  by  his  daughter  from  her  royal  lover, 
the  King,  saved  his  life.  But  all  his  goods 
and  chattels  were  confiscated  by  Francis  I, 
and  amongst  them  was  most  probably  our 
Codex,  and  thus  it  came  to  form  part  of  the 
vast  booty  captured  by  Emperor  Charles’s 
rough-handed  Landsknechte.  These  for¬ 
midable  soldiers,  who,  under  their  giant 
leader,  Georg  von  Frundsberg,had  perform¬ 
ed  in  the  Italian  campaigns  deeds  of  great 
prowess — they  were  really  the  first  trained 
infantry — were  recruited  almost  exclusively 
in  Tyrol,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  the  next  authentic  news  we  have  of 
our  Codex  is  from  that  country.  Bishop 


Bernard  of  Trent  purchased  it  evidently 
from  some  returning  booty-laden  Lands¬ 
knecht,  and,  recognising  its  great  value,  he 
presented  it  about  the  year  1530  to  Arch¬ 
duke  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Tyrol,  one  of  the 
greatest  collectors  of  his  time,  whose  mu¬ 
seum  and  library  at  his  castle  Ambras,  near 
Innsbruck,  was  the  wonder  of  the  day.  ^[It 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Haps- 
burgs  for  about  130  years,  when  victory 
returned  it  once  more  to  the  country  from 
whence  defeat  had  removed  it.  During 
Turenne’s  campaign  in  the  Netherlands, 
General  the  Marquis  of  Vigneau  became 
possessed  of  the  volume — how  remains  un¬ 
fortunately  a  mystery — and  on  his  return  to 
Paris  presented  it,  July  22,  1661,  to  his 
King,  Louis  XIV.  Bishop  Bernard’s  and 
General  Vigneau’s  dedications  to  the  respec¬ 
tive  royalties  are  inscribed  on  the  fly  leaves, 
the  former,  in  the  shape  of  a  long-winded 
Latin  ‘humblest  offering,’  taking  up  a  good 
deal  of  space,  though,  unlike  the  French¬ 
man’s  dedication,  it  fails  to  indicate  the 
year  when  the  presentation  was  made. 

Louis  XIV  deposited  it  in  the  Royal 
Library,  where  it  received  its  librarian’s 
birthmark,  the  number  7,097,  which  it  re¬ 
tained  down  to  recent  days,  when  it  was  re¬ 
christened, to  beknown  henceforth, as  already 
stated,  as  MS.  6 1 6.  It  never  should  have  left 
those  sacred  halls,  but  Louis  XIV  was  no 
venerator  of  his  own  law  when  it  suited  him 
to  break  it.  Regretting  his  gift  to  the 
Library,  a  few  years  afterwards  he  demanded 
the  volume  back,  and  back  again  he  got  it, 
his  son,  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  becoming 
the  next  owner  of  it.  From  him  it  passed 
to  Orleans  princes  until,  in  the  fateful  year 
1 848,  it  formed  part  of  the  private  library  of 
Louis  Philippe  at  Neuilly,  when  that  royal 
residence  was  plundered  and  fired  by  the 
populace.  By  a  wonder  it  escaped  com¬ 
plete  destruction  on  that  occasion, andthough 
the  covers  were  badly  damaged  and  blood- 
bespattered,  the  inside  of  the  book  was  left 
intact.  Although  a  new  cover  of  somewhat 
gaudy  modernity  has  been  supplied  to  it  in 
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consequence  of  the  fiery  ordeal  through 
which  it  had  passed,  the  student  visiting  the 
great  Paris  library,  where  this  unique  Codex 
is  exhibited  in  what  is  known  as  the  Re¬ 
serve ,  will  find  its  vellum  leaves  in  very 
much  the  same  perfect  condition  as  they 
were  when  Diane  de  Poitiers  and  Francis  I 
turned  them  over  with  the  care  that  is 
bestowed  upon  a  work  one  loves.  ^An¬ 
other  fine  copy  of  Gaston  Phoebus  is  pre¬ 
served  in  the  late  Due  d’Aumale’s  magnifi¬ 
cent  library  at  Chantilly,  now  the  property  of 
the  French  nation.  When  recently  making 
some  researches  there  the  writer  came  across 
a  pathetic  little  note  in  the  late  Duke’s  cata¬ 
logue  respecting  our  Codex,  which,  as  we 
have  heard,  belonged  to  the  House  of  Or¬ 
leans  for  upwards  of  a  century.  It  occurs 
where  the  Due  d’Aumale  speaks  of  the 
MS.  6 1 6,  and  it  runs :  ‘  Saved  from  the  con¬ 
flagration  of  1848,  it  was  taken  to  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  but  our  appeals  for 
a  return  of  the  volume  addressed  to  the  Con- 
servateurs  of  the  Library  were  rejected,  how¬ 
ever  well  founded  we  considered  our  claim  !  ’ 
The  miniatures  in  the  Chantilly  copy  are 
finely  drawn,  but  evince  in  some  instances 
a  grotesqueness  which  is  absent  from  those 
adorning  MS.  616.  Thus  the  much  suffer¬ 
ing  reindeer  comes  in  for  some  exceedingly 
quaint  limning,  with  antlers  of  perfectly 
ludicrous  proportions  and  a  coat  like  an 
Angora  goat’s.  One  curious  fact  obtrudes 
itself  upon  our  notice  as  we  examine  the 
illumination  in  almost  all  the  Gaston  Phoebus 
copies  that  are  adorned  with  illuminations 
(the  majority  of  the  existing  forty  MSS.  are 
not  illuminated,  or  at  best  only  with  very 
inferior  pictures).  It  is  the  bright  colours 
of  the  huntsmen’s  dress  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  With  the  exception  of  the  wild-boar 
hunters,  who  are  generally  garbed  in  grey 
costumes,  mounted  and  unmounted  hunters 
engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  stag,  buck,  bear, 
otter,  fox,  wild  cat,  wolf,  hare,  and  badger, 
wear  with  curious  promiscuousness  blue, 
scarlet,  mauve,  white,  and  yellow  costume 
quite  as  often  as  they  appear  in  the  more 


orthodox  green-coloured  dress.  Itmaypos-  The  Finest 
sibly  have  been  merely  an  instance  of  artis-  Hunting 
tic  licence  on  the  part  of  the  miniaturists,  Manuscript 
for  according  to  the  text  grey  and  green  Extant 
were  the  only  colours  of  venery  known  to 
the  good  veneur.  To  come  to  the  con¬ 
tents  of  our  MS.  we  can  introduce  it  by  the 
broad  statement  that  Gaston  Phoebus  is  the 
first  mediaeval  hunting-book  in  prose  that 
does  not  deal  with  the  subject  in  the  cate- 
chism-like  form  of  question  and  answer. 

The  few  previous  prose  works  that  have 
come  down  to  us  take  the  form  of  questions 
asked  by  the  keen  young  apprentice  and 
answered  by  his  instructor,  an  experienced 
veneur ,  explaining  to  him  the  A  B  C  of 
venery.  Some  bits  in  Gaston’s  Lrvrede  Chasse 
are  borrowed  from  Roy  Modus,  written  about 
sixty  years  earlier,  some  from  Gace  de  la 
Buigne  (or  Vigne),  King  John’s  first  chap¬ 
lain,  written  less  than  thirty  years  earlier,  and 
a  few  from  La  Chace  dou  Serf,  a  poetic  effu¬ 
sion  of  thesecond  half  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  But  taking  it  as  a  whole  Gaston  Phoebus 
is  unquestionably  as  original  as  could  be  any 
work  upon  such  a  popular  subject  as  hunt¬ 
ing  then  was.  To  those  who  know  their 
Froissart,  Count  Gaston  de  Foix’s  person¬ 
ality  will  be  very  familiar;  but,  considering 
that  the  chronicler’s  visit  occurred  in  1  388, 
the  year  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Livre  de  Chasse,  it  is  somewhat  strange,  in 
view  of  his  long  stay  and  intimate  inter¬ 
course  at  the  Count’s  court,  that  he  does  not 
mention  the  opus  upon  which  his  host  was 
then  engaged.  The  prologue  mirrors  in 
a  characteristic  manner  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
as  does  also  the  last  miniature  in  MS.  616, 
which  represents  the  noble  sportsman  in  an 
attitude  of  beatitude  kneeling  in  a  chapel. 

That  Gaston  was  a  pious  lord  we  can  see  by 
the  score  or  so  of  Latin  prayers  said  to 
have  been  composed  by  him  in  the  dire  hour 
of  mortal  distress  after  the  tragic  death  of 
hisonly  son  by  his — the  father’s — hand.  ‘  By 
the  Grace  of  God  ’  Count  Gaston  speaks 
wisely  and  well  of  the  good  qualities  that 
a  hunter  should  have,  and  how  hunting 
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The  causeth  a  man  to  eschew  the  seven  deadly 

Burlington  sins,  concluding  his  homily  with  a  sentiment 
Magazine,  that  appeals  to  the  sportsman  of  the  twen- 
Number  tieth  century  as  much  as  it  did  to  him  of 

IV  the  fourteenth.  ‘  And  also,  say  I,  that  there 

is  no  man  who  loves  hunting  that  has  not 
many  good  qualities  in  him,  for  they  come 
from  the  nobleness  and  gentleness  of  his 
heart  of  whatsoever  estate  he  be,  great  lord 
or  little,  poor  or  rich.’  The  prologue 
once  finished,  Gaston  starts  with  zest  on 
his  task,  beginning  with  the  stag,  or,  to  be 
quite  correct,  with  the  4  nature  ’  of  what 
was  considered  in  all  Continental  hunting 
the  most  important  beast  of  venery.  The 
next  thirteen  chapters  deal  respectively  in 
a  similar  way  with  the  natural  history  ot 
the  reindeer,  the  fallow  deer,  the  ‘  bouc,’ 
under  which  the  ibex  and  the  chamois  were 
included,  the  roe-deer,  the  hare,  the  rabbit, 
the  bear,  the  wild  boar,  the  wolf,  the  fox, 
the  badger,  the  wild  cat,  and  the  otter. 

Following  these  fourteen  chapters,  we 
get  ten  very  interesting  ones  on  the  various 
kinds  of  sporting  hounds,  their  training, 
treatment  when  ill,  the  construction  and 
management  of  the  kennel,  and  other  details 
relating  to  the  subject.  In  Gaston’s  time 
there  were  five  kinds;  the  first  is  the  Alaunt, 
which  he  subdivides  into  the  Alaunt  gentle 
and  the  Alaunt  veautres  ;  the  second  is  the 
levrter  or  greyhound  ;  the  third  the  c/iien 
courant  or  running  hound  ;  the  fourth  the 
bird  dog  or  espainholz ,  from  which  the 
modern  spaniel  has  sprung  ;  and  the  fifth 
the  mastin  or  mastiff.  Then  come  two 
chapters  on  how  to  make  nets,  and  how  to 
blow  and  trumpet,  followed  by  eighteen 
chapters  on  how  to  track  the  stag  and  the 
wild  boar,  and  how  to  judge  of  their 
presence,  size,  age,  etc.,  by  the  various 
signs  known  to  the  veneur ,  who  made  a 
very  exact  science  of  what  we  would  call 
woodcraft.  The  next  fifteen  chapters  re¬ 
late  to  the  chase  proper  of  the  fourteen 
beasts  named  at  first,  with  a  double  chapter 
on  the  chase  of  the  wild  boar.  The  con¬ 
cluding  twenty-six  chapters  deal  with 
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the  various  manners  of  netting,  snaring, 
trapping,  and  poisoning  of  wild  beasts 
of  prey  and  other  less  noxious  animals. 
They  are  mostly  short  chapters,  and  in 
more  than  one  place  the  author  displays 
his  unwillingness  to  deal  with  matter  that 
a  good  sportsman  need  have  no  ken  of, 
except  in  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  keep 
down  vermin  and  destroy  4  marauders  of 
the  woods  ’  for  the  benefit  of  his  legitimate 
quarry.  Certain  historians  have  called 
Gaston  Phoebus  a  4  cruel  voluptuary,’  and 
no  doubt  some  of  his  repressive  measures 
sound  unnecessarily  harsh,  not  to  say  merci¬ 
less,  in  these  soft  times ;  but  the  spirit  in 
which  he  wrote  his  famous  book  is  unques¬ 
tionably  that  of  a  really  good  sportsman  who 
abhors  all  underhand  advantages  that  curtail 
the  hunted  beast’s  chances,  and  who  takes 
his  bear  or  wild  boar  single-handed,  and 
pursues  his  stag  to  a  finish,  be  the  forest  a 
trackless  maze,  and  the  river  to  which  the 
hunted  deer  finally  takes  a  swift  flowing 
stream,  into  which  to  plunge  is  but  a  minor 
incident  of  an  exciting  sport.  Of  the  forty 
or  forty-one  ancient  MS.  copies  of  Gaston 
Phoebus  that  are  known  to  exist  in  Europe 
to-day,  twenty-one  are  in  France,  fifteen 
keeping  our  MS.  6 1 6  company  on  the 
shelves  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale. 
Five  form  part  of  the  Vatican  Library, 
and  six  adorn  the  principal  libraries  of 
Continental  capitals.  Of  the  eight  copies 
that  are  or  were  in  England  one  is  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  two  form  part  of  the 
well-known  collection  formed  in  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century  by  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Phillipps,  Bt.,  a  bibliophile  as 
wealthy  as  he  was  discerning.  Of  these 
two  MSS.,  No.  1 1 ,592  is  an  incomplete  late 
copy  of  little  value  ;  but  the  other  MS., 
10,298,  is  on  the  other  hand  a  treasure  of 
great  value.  Of  all  the  Continental  and 
English  copies  that  the  writer  has  examined 
this  one  contains,  next  to  those  in  MS.  6 1 6, 
the  finest  miniatures.  It  is  less  carefully 
written,  and  there  are  some  variations,  but 
nothing  of  importance  so  tar  as  is  known, 
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though  it  has  never  been  carefully  collated 
with  the  best  French  copies.  ^|The  British 
Museum  copy  of  Gaston  Phoebus,  cata¬ 
logued  as  Addit.  MS.  27,699,  is  on  vellum, 
quarto,  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century.  The  miniatures  are  by  an 
indifferent  hand,  and  have  been  left  in  an 
unfinished  state,  the  miniaturist  having 
apparently  expended  most  of  his  time,  and 
nearly  alibis  bright  colours  andshininggold, 
upon  the  diapering  of  the  backgrounds.  It 
was  bought  at  the  Yerneniz  Sale  in  Paris, 
in  May  1867,  for  something  less  than  £400. 
The  Ashburnham  Library  contained  two 
copies,  both  early  ones,  and  of  these  MS. 
App.  179  is  interesting  on  account  of  an 
hitherto  unknown  treatise  on  hawking  and 
birds  being  added  at  the  end  of  the  hunting 
book,  which  is  incomplete,  and  the  spaces  at 
the  head  of  each  chapterfor  the  usual  minia¬ 
tures  are  left  blank.  It  was  bought  at  the 
fourth  Ashburnham  Sale  in  May  1899  by 
the  writer.  Of  the  copy  which  Werth  and 
Lavallee  quote  as  being  in  the  possession  of 
a  Cambridge  Library,  it  is  regrettable  that 
no  information  could  be  obtained  by  them 
or  by  myself.  As  a  rule  the  lot  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  making  researches  of  this  sort  in  Eng¬ 
lish  libraries,  always  excepting,  of  course, 
the  British  Museum  and  the  Bodleian,  is  not 
a  happy  one.  Not  only  is  study  in  the  libra¬ 
ries  discouraged,  and  letters  of  inquiry  are 
left  unanswered,  but  valuable  MSS.  seem  to 
get  mislaid,  lost,  or  stolen,  rather  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  should  be.  The  two  remain¬ 
ing  copies  of  Gaston  Phoebus  in  this  country, 
one  being  in  a  public  museum,  the  other  in 
a  well-known  ducal  library,  have  shared  this 
fate,  and  their  whereabouts  arc  unknown. 
The  latter  copy  must  have  been  a  very  beau¬ 
tiful  MS.,  for  it  is  described  in  Dibdin’s 


Decameron,  Vol.  III,p.  478,  and  was  bought  The  Finest 
in  1815  for  £161,  then  a  large  sum,  by  Hunting 
Loche  ;  and  according  to  Werth  ( Alt -  Manuscript 
t'ranzosische  Jagdlehrbucher ,  1889,  p.  70)  Extant 
it  was,  when  he  wrote,  in  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire’s  library,  from  which,  however, 
it  seems  to  have  disappeared,  for  no  trace 
of  it  can  be  found.  Curiously  enough, 
this  fate  is  shared  by  yet  another  valu¬ 
able  hunting  MS.,  which  for  the  English 
student  has  even  greater  interest,  namely, 
one  of  the  few  existing  copies  (nineteen  all 
told)  of  the  Duke  of  York’s  translation  of 
Gaston  Phoebus,  which  has  disappeared  from 
a  well-known  nobleman’s  library,  In  con¬ 
clusion,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words 
respecting  the  subject  matter  of  the  MS. 
just  mentioned,  for  many  erroneous  impres¬ 
sions  regarding  it  are  abroad.  Gaston  Phoe¬ 
bus  deals  with  some  animals  that  were  not 
found  in  England  in  Plantagenet  times,  e.g. 
the  reindeer,  the  ibex  and  chamois,  and  the 
bear.  Hence  when  Edward,  second  Duke 
of  York,  who  filled  the  position  of  Master 
of  Game  at  the  court  of  his  cousin,  Henry  IV, 
made  a  translation  of  his  famous  contempo¬ 
rary’s  hunting  book,  he  took  only  those  parts 
of  it  which  related  to  game  and  dogs  found 
in  England,  and  added  five  original  chapters, 
calling  the  whole  ‘The  Master  of  Game.’ 

This  book  is  the  oldest  hunting  book  in 
English,  but  has  never  been  published.  The 
writer’s  reproduction  of  it,  illustrated  by 
photogravure  copies  of  the  illuminations  in 
the  Paris  Codex  MS.  616,  some  of  which 
are  reproduced  in  the  present  article,  is  now 
going  through  the  press.1  It  will,  it  is  hoped, 
fill  a  gap  in  English  hunting  literature,  and 
remove  numerous  misconceptions  concern¬ 
ing  this  subject. 

1  Messrs.  Ballantyne,  Hanson  and  Co. 


A  NEWLY  DISCOVERED  ‘  LIBRO  DI  RICORDI’  OF  ALESSO 

BALDOVINETTI 

WRITTEN  BY  HERBERT  P.  HORNE  J9* 

PART  I 


MONG  the  books  of  the 
Spedule  di  San  Paolo,  at 
Florence, isa  volume  mark¬ 
ed  on  the  cover  ‘Testi- 
menti,’  and  lettered  ‘B.’ 
It  contains  a  record  of  all 
wills  between  the  years  1399  and  1  526  un¬ 
der  which  the  hospital  in  any  way  benefited; 
and  on  fol.  16  recto  is  the  following  entry: 
‘Alexo  di  Baldovinecto  Baldovinetti  has 
this  day,  the  23rd  of  March,  1499,  made 
a  donation  to  our  hospital  of  all  his  goods, 
personal  and  real,  after  his  death,  with  obli¬ 
gation  that  the  hospital  support  Mea,  his 
servant,  so  long  as  she  live  :  [the  deed  was] 
engrossed  by  Ser  Piero  di  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
notary  of  Florence,  on  the  day  aforesaid. 
‘Alexo  died  on  the  last  day  of  August, 
1499  ;  and  was  buried  in  his  tomb  in  San 
Lorenzo  ;  and  the  hospital  remained  the 
heirs  of  his  goods.  May  God  pardon  him 
his  sins  I’1  Milanese,  who  quotes  this 
‘  ricordo  ’  textually,  though  not  without 
some  slight  errors,  in  his  notes  to  Vasari, 
states  that  the  volume  in  which  it  occurs 
is  preserved  in  the  Archivio  di  Stato  at 
Florence  ;  whereas  the  archives  of  the 
hospital  are  now  in  the  ‘  Archivio  ’  of 
Santa  Maria  Nuova,  San  Paolo  having 
been  united  to  the  latter  hospital  by  the 
Grand  Duke  Pietro  Leopoldo,  c.  1783. 2 

At  first  sight,  this  ‘  ricordo  ’  would  not 
seem  to  bear  out  the  story  which  Vasari 
tells  of  Alesso  and  his  dealings  with  the 
authorities  of  San  Paolo.  It  states  only  that 
Alesso  made  a  donation  to  the  hospital  of  all 
his  worldly  goods  after  his  death,  upon  the 
condition  that  his  faithful  servant,  Mea,  v/as 
to  be  lodged,  clad,  and  fed,  during  her  life  ; 
whereas  Vasari,  on  the  contrary,  states  that 
the  painter  himself  became  an  inmate  of 
San  Paolo.  ‘Alesso,’  he  says,  ‘lived  eighty 

1  Appendix,  Doc.  I. 

2  Vasari,  ed.  Sansoni,  Vol.  II,  p.  597,  note  3. 


years ;  and  when  he  began  to  grow  old,  de¬ 
sirous  of  being  able  to  attend  to  the  studies 
of  his  profession  with  a  quiet  mind,  he,  as 
many  men  often  do,  entered  the  Hospital  of 
San  Paolo  :  and  in  order,  perhaps,  that  he 
might  be  received  the  more  willingly,  and 
be  better  treated  (though  it  might,  indeed, 
have  happened  by  chance), he  caused  a  great 
chest  to  be  brought  into  his  rooms,  in  the 
hospital ;  acting  as  if  a  goodly  sum  of  money 
were  therein  :  whereupon  the  master  and  the 
other  ministrants  of  the  hospital,  believing 
that  this  was  so,  bestowed  on  him  the  greatest 
kindness  in  the  world ;  since  they  knew  that 
he  had  made  a  donation  to  the  hospital,  of 
whatever  was  found  in  his  possession  at  his 
death.  But  when  Alesso  died,  only  draw¬ 
ings,  cartoons,  and  a  little  book  which  set 
forth  how  to  make  the  tesserae  for  mosaic, 
together  with  the  stucco  and  the  method  of 
working  them,  were  found  therein.’ 1  ^[  The 
apparent  discrepancy  between  the  ‘ricordo’ 
in  the  books  of  San  Paolo  and  Vasari’s  ac¬ 
count  led  me  to  search,  and  not  without 
success,  for  the  deed  by  which  Alesso’s  pro¬ 
perty  passed  to  the  hospital.  I  found  that 
both  the  name  of  the  notary  and  the  date 
of  the  execution  of  the  instrument  were  in¬ 
correctly  given  in  the  ‘ricordo’  cited  above. 
The  instrument  was  engrossed  by  Ser  Piero 
di  Antonio  di  Ser  Piero  da  Vinci,  the  father 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  executed  on 
March  16,  1497-8.  By  this  deed  Alesso, 
ex  titulo  et  causa  donationis ,  ‘  irrevocably  gave 
and  bequeathed  during  his  life-time,  to  the 
Hospital  of  the  Pinzocheri  of  the  third 
order  of  St.  Francis,  otherwise  called  the 
Hospital  of  San  Pagholo,  and  to  the  poor 
of  Christ  living  in  the  said  hospital  for  the 
time  being,’  etc.,  ‘  all  his  goods,  real  and 
personal,  present  and  future,  wherever  situ¬ 
ate  or  existent,’  etc.,  reserving  to  himself 

1  Vasari,  ed.  1568,  Vol.  I,  p.  381. 
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‘  the  use  and  usufruct  of  the  said  goods,’ 
etc.,  ‘for  the  term  of  his  natural  life.’  The 
‘  rogiti  ’  of  Ser  Piero  da  Vinci  for  the  year 
1498  have  not  been  preserved  among  the 
‘  protocols  ’  of  that  notary  now  in  the  Ar- 
chivio  di  Stato  at  Florence  ;  and  so  it  is 
no  longer  possible  to  say  under  what  con¬ 
ditions,  if  any,  the  donation  was  made  :  but 
it  is  to  be  presumed  upon  the  evidence  of 
the  ‘  ricordo  ’  cited  above,  that  it  entailed 
the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  hospital, 
to  maintain  Mea,  his  servant,  during  her 
life.  51  On  October  17,  1498,  Alesso  exe¬ 
cuted  what  was  technically  known  as  a  ‘re- 
nuntiatio,’  which  was  likewise  engrossed 
by  Ser  Piero  da  Vinci.  This  second  instru¬ 
ment,  which  begins  by  reciting  the  former 
deed  of  donation  in  the  terms  quoted  above, 
sets  forth  how,  on  that  day,  Alesso,  ‘  by 
reason  of  lawful  and  reasonable  causes  of 
motion  influencing,  as  they  assert,  his  mind, 
and  by  his  mere,  free,  and  proper  will,’  etc., 

‘  renounced  the  said  use  and  usufruct,  ex¬ 
pressly  reserved  to  himself  in  the  aforesaid 
donation,  and  freely  remitted  and  released 
the  said  use  and  usufruct  to  the  said  hospi¬ 
tal,  and  to  the  poor  of  Christ  dwelling  in 
the  said  hospital,’  etc.  The  text  of  this 
document,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Ar- 
chivio  di  Stato  at  Florence,  is  printed  at 
length  at  the  end  of  this  article.1  It  allows 
us  to  draw  but  one  conclusion  ;  namely, 
that  when  the  painter  executed  the  deed 
of  donation  on  March  16,  1497-8,  he  had 
been  left  without  wife  or  children ;  and 
that  he  anticipated  but  two  contingencies 
against  which  he  would  provide  after  his 
death  —  the  health  of  his  soul  and  the 
maintenance  of  his  faithful  servant,  Mea. 

Alesso  had  married  late  in  life.  It  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  ‘  Portata  al  Catasto,’  re¬ 
turned  by  him  in  1470,  that  he  was  still 
unmarried  at  that  time,  and  that  he  was 
possessed  of  no  real  property,  but  rented  a 
house  in  the  ‘  popolo’  of  San  Lorenzo,  in 
Florence,  described  in  his  later  ‘  Denunzie,’ 
as  being  in  the  Via  dell’Ariento,at  theCanto 

1  Appendix,  Doc.  II. 


de’  Gori.1  In  another  ‘  Denunzia  ’  returned 
in  1480,  Alesso  thus  describes  his  family  : — 
‘  Alesso  Baldovinetti,  aforesaid,  aged  60, 
painter  ;  Monna  Daria,  his  wife,  aged  45  ; 
Mea,  his  maid-servant,  aged  13.’  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Alesso  was  63  years  of  age. 
having  been  born  on  October  14,  1427, 
Milanesi,  by  the  way,  in  his  notes  to  Vasari, 
gives  the  name  of  his,  Alesso’s  wife,  as  Diana, 
in  error  for  Daria.2  According  to  the  same 
‘Denunzia,’  the  painter  was  at  that  time 
possessed  of  a  parcel  of  land  of  twelve  staiora, 
situate  in  the  ‘popolo’  of  Santa  Maria  a 
Quinto,  and  another  parcel  of  seven  staiora, 
in  the  same  ‘popolo,’  the  latter  having 
been  bought  in  1 479,  with  a  part  of  his  wife’s 
dowry.  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  he 
had  not  long  been  married  at  that  time.3 
It  appears  from  a  yet  later  ‘  Denunzia  ’ 
on  which  the  ‘  Decima  ’  of  1498  was  as¬ 
sessed,  though  the  return  itself  was  probably 
drawn  up  in  1495,  that  he  possessed,  in 
addition  to  the  two  parcels  of  land  in  the 
‘  popolo  ’  of  Santa  Maria  a  Quinto,  a  third 
parcel  of  over  eleven  staiora,  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  ‘  popolo  ’  of  San  Martino  a  Sesto,  on 
the  road  to  Prato.  He  was  still  living  at 
that  time  in  the  same  house  at  the  Canto  de’ 
Gori  ;  and  he  also  enjoyed  the  rents  of  two 
shops,  with  dwellinghouses  above,  which 
had  been  made  over  to  him  for  the  term  of 
his  natural  life,  by  theConsuls  of  the  Artedei 
Mercanti,  on  February  26,  1 48 3-4,  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  his  ‘  magistero  e  esercitio  et  traf- 
ficho,’  in  having  restored  the  mosaics  of  the 
Baptistery  of  San  Giovanni.4  51  The  Spedale 
di  San  Paolo,  of  which  the  beautiful  loggia, 
with  its  ornaments  by  Andrea  della  Robbia, 
still  remains  on  the  Piazza  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  was  originally  a  hospital  for  the 
care  of  the  sick  ;  and  as  such  it  is  mentioned 
in  a  document  of  1208. 5  From  the  time 
that  St.  Francis  himself  is  said  to  have 
lodged  at  San  Paolo,  the  hospital  appears 
to  have  been  administered  by  Franciscans, 

1  Appendix,  Doc.  IV. 

1  Vasari,  ed.  Sansoni,  Vol.  II.  p  601. 

1  Appendix,  Doc.  V. 

4  Appendix,  Doc.  VI. 

4  G.  Kicba,  Chun  Ftor.  Vol.  Ill,  p  122. 
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The  called  in  the  records  ‘  Fratres  tertii  Ordinis 

Burlington  de  Penitentia  S.  Pauli.’  During  the  four- 
Magazine,  teenth  century,  the  house  underwent  certain 
Number  reforms ;  and  in  1398  it  was  decreed  by  the 

IV  Signoria,  ‘  that  the  place  was  to  be  no  longer 

a  hospital,  but  a  house  of  Frati  Pinzocheri 
of  the  third  order.’ 1  Notwithstanding,  the 
members  of  the  community  continued  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  care  of  the  sick ; 
and  a  papal  brief  or  1452  directs  that  the 
revenues  of  the  house  were  to  be  set  apart 
for  the  infirm.2  At  an  early  period  in  the 
history  of  San  Paolo,  mention  occurs  of 
Pinzochere,  that  is  to  say,  women  attached 
to  the  community,  no  doubt  for  the  service 
of  the  hospital ;  but  unlike  the  men  of  the 
house,  who  are  invariably  called  Frati  Pin¬ 
zocheri,  they  were  not  dignified  by  the  title 
of  ‘Monache’:  from  this  Stefano  Ros- 
selli  infers  that  they  originally  had  no  share 
in  its  government.3  Owing,  however,  to 
some  cause  which  is  not  very  clear,  the 
Frati  Pinzocheri  appear  to  have  died  out 
towards  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  leaving  the  women  in  possession  of 
the  hospital.  From  evidence  that  Rosselli 
and  Richa  adduce,  it  seems  that  in  1497 
San  Paolo  was  controlled  and  administered 
entirely  by  Pinzochere;  and  in  the  docu¬ 
ment  of  1499,  cited  below,  it  is  called  ‘  lo 
spedale  di  pizichora  del  terzo  ordjne  dj  san 
franchesco.’ 4  From  this  we  must  conclude 
that,  when  Alesso  renounced  the  use  and  en¬ 
joyment  of  his  property  on  October  1 7, 1 498, 
he  entered  the  hospital  of  San  Paolo,  not 
as  a  member  of  the  community,  but  as  a 
sick  man  who  sought  nothing  more  on  earth 
than  to  be  tended  during  the  brief  span  of 
life  that  was  left  to  him.  He  died  ten  months 
later,  on  August  29,  1499,  and  was  buried 
in  his  own  tomb  in  San  Lorenzo.5  The 
hospital  of  San  Paolo  probably  inherited, 
along  with  Alesso’s  other  property,  all  his 
cartoons  and  drawings,  as  Vasari  asserts  : 
they,  certainly,  came  into  the  possession  of 

1  1.  c.,  p.  124. 

2  1.  c..  p.  125. 

3  Cod.  Magliabechiano  ;  XXVI,  23  ;  fol.  810  recto  to  811  recto. 

4  Appendix,  Doc.  VIII. 

5  Appendix,  Doc.  III. 


his  books  and  papers,  as  we  know.  The 
little  treatise  on  the  art  of  Mosaic  has  long 
been  lost  ;  but  Milanesi  has  stated  in  a 
well-known  passage  in  his  Vasari,  that  the 
autograph  manuscript  of  certain  ‘Ricordi’ 
of  Alesso  Baldovinetti  still  existed  in  his 
time,  in  the  Archivio  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova, 
among  the  books  of  the  hospital  of  San 
Paolo.  He  adds  that  these  ‘  Ricordi  were 
published  at  Lucca  in  1868,  by  Dr. 
Giovanni  Pierotti,  per  le  nozze  Bongi  e 
Rana/li .’ 1  Few  of  those  innumerable,  little 
pamphlets  with  which  Italians,  learned  and 
unlearned,  delight  to  celebrate  the  marriages 
of  their  patrons,  friends,  or  relatives,  are 
more  difficult  to  find  than  the  little  brochure 
of  ten  leaves,  in  a  green  paper  wrapper,  to 
which  Milanesi  alludes.  The  title  page 
runs  thus:  ‘Ricordi  di  Alesso  Baldovinetti, 
pittore  fiorentino  del  secolo  xv.  Lucca. 
Tipografia  Landi.  1868.’  Unfortunately 
only  a  portion  of  Baldovinetti’s  manuscript 
is  given  in  this  pamphlet.  The  extracts, 
which  fill  less  than  a  half  of  its  twenty 
pages,  are  partly  given  in  the  text,  and 
partly  in  an  abstract,  of  the  original.  The 
rest  of  the  pamphlet  is  filled  with  the  intro¬ 
ductory  preface  and  notes  of  Dr.  Pierotti. 

is  now  some  years  ago  since  I  first  made 
an  attempt  to  find  the  original  manuscript 
of  these  ‘Ricordi,’  in  the  Archivio  of  Santa 
Maria  Nuova,  only  to  discover  that  I  was 
not  the  first  student  of  Florentine  painting 
to  search  in  vain  for  the  volume.  Whether 
it  had  been  borrowed  by  Pierotti,  or  merely 
mislaid,  or  in  what  way  it  had  disappeared, 
no  one  could  tell  me.  Not  long  after  this 
attempt,  however,  I  chanced  upon  what 
proved  to  be  a  clue  to  its  history.  While 
searching  among  the  ‘  Carte  Milanesi,’  the 
voluminous  manuscript  collections  which 
the  famous  commentator  of  Vasari  left  to 
the  Communal  Library  of  Siena,  I  came  a- 
cross  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  ‘Ricordi’ 
of  Baldovinetti,  in  the  handwriting  of  Mi¬ 
lanesi,  with  the  title  :  ‘  Estratto  del  libro 
dei  Ricordi  di  Alesso  Baldovinetti  autografo 

1  Vasari,  ed.  Sansoni,  Vol.  II,  p.  595,  note. 
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essitente  nell’  Archiviodello  Spedaledi  Santa 
Maria  Nuova  di  Firenze. — Libri  dello  Spe- 
dale  di  San  Paolo,  12  Febb°.  1850/  On 
comparing  these  extracts  with  Pierotti’s 
pamphlet,  I  found  that  the  two  copies  agreed 
word  for  word  with  one  another.  It  was 
evident  that  Pierotti  had  made  use  of  Mi¬ 
laneses  manuscript  (indeed, heownsas  much 
in  his  concluding  note),  and  that  he  may 
never  have  seen  the  original  manuscript. 

Last  autumn,  having  occasion  to  make 
some  researches  in  the  Archivio  of  Santa 
Maria  Nuova,  with  my  friend  Sir  Domenic 
Colnaghi,  for  his  ‘  Dictionary  of  Florentine 
Painters,’  I  took  the  opportunity  of  renew¬ 
ing  my  search  for  the  missing  volume.  On 
the  top  shelf  of  one  of  the  presses  which 
contain  the  books  and  papers  of  the  hospital 
of  San  Paolo,  I  came  across  a  ‘filza’  labelled 
‘  Libri  Diversi,’  and  filled  with  miscellane¬ 
ous  account-books  of  the  hospital,  chiefly 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
Among  these  was  a  small,  upright  book  of 
forty-seven  leaves,  bound  in  a  parchment 
cover  which  was  inscribed  : — 

RICHORDI  1 
•B- 

On  the  recto  of  the  first  leaf  was  written  : 

‘  1470.  In  this  book  I  will  keep  a  record 
of  all  the  expenses  that  I  shall  incur  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Pligh  Altar  of  Santa  Trinita, 
namely  of  gold,  blue,  green,  lake,  with  all 
other  colours  and  expenses  that  shall  be  in¬ 
curred  on  behalf  of  the  said  chapel ;  and  so 
we  may  remain  in  agreement  [I  and]  Messer 
Bongiani  Gianfigliazi,  the  commissioner  of 
the  work,  and  the  patron  of  the  said  chapel, 
as  appears  by  a  writing  which  I  hold,  sub¬ 
scribed  by  his  own  hand.’  Fol.  2  tergo, 
and  fol.  3  recto ,  were  filled  with  entries  re¬ 
lating  to  the  purchase  of  colours  and  other 
materials  for  the  work  of  the  chapel,  and 
fol.  3  tergo  contained  two  further  entries  in 
the  same  hand  ;  after  which  was  written,  in 
a  different  hand  :  ‘  Here  follow  the  records 
of  the  hospital  of  the  Pinzochere  of  the 
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third  order  of  St.  Francis,  written  by  Gio¬ 
vanni  di  Ser  Antonio  Vianizzi.’  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  book  was  filled  with  entries 
relating  to  the  hospital  of  San  Paolo,  the 
first  of  which  recorded  a  payment  of  twenty- 
three  lire,  made  by  the  hospital  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1 9,  1 499,  to  Luca  d’Alesso  Baldovinetti. 
On  comparing  the  ‘  Ricordi  ’  relating  to 
Santa  Trinita,  with  the  ‘  Portata  al  Catasto,’ 
returned  by  Alesso  in  1471,  it  was  clearly 
evident  that  both  documents  were  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  painter.  Of  the  ‘Por¬ 
tata  al  Catasto,’  returned  by  Alesso  in  1480, 
two  copies  exist  in  the  same  hand  ;  but  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  written  by  the 
painter  himself,  although  Milanesi  has  re¬ 
produced  a  portion  of  one  of  them,  in  his 
‘  Scrittura  di  Artisti  Italiani,’  Florence, 
1876,  Vol.  1,  No.  74,  as  a  specimen  of  his 
handwriting.  ^[What  is  more,  this  manu¬ 
script,  which  I  may  call  ‘Libro  B,’  throws  a 
light  upon  the  nature  of  the  missing  volume, 
‘  Libro  A.’  In  the  case  of  ‘  Libro  B,’  what 
undoubtedly  happened  was,  that  the  good 
Pinzochere,  on  looking  over  Alesso’s  pro¬ 
perty  after  his  death,  found  an  account- 
book  of  which  only  the  first  three  leaves 
had  been  used.  With  a  proper  spirit  of 
economy,  they  determined  to  make  use  of 
the  rest  of  the  book  for  the  accounts  of 
their  hospital  :  but  instead  of  tearing  out 
the  leaves  containing  Alesso’s  ‘  Ricordi,’ 
they  fortunately  allowed  them  to  stand  ; 
their  procurator  adding  the  note  I  have  cited 
above.  The  same  thing  probably  happened 
in  the  case  of  ‘  Libro  A.’  From  the  ex¬ 
tracts  that  Milanesi  made,  it  appears  that 
Alesso’s  ‘Ricordi’  only  filled  some  sixteen 
pages  of  a  volume,  that  cannot  well  have 
contained  fewer  leaves  than  ‘  Libro  B.’ 
With  this  clue  to  its  discovery,  I  leave  my 
friends  and  rivals  in  Florence  to  continue  the 
search  for  a  volume,  whose  loss  every  genu¬ 
ine  student  of  Italian  painting  must  regret. 

The  history  of  the  Cappella  Maggiore  of 
SantaTrinitaafFordsacurious  instance  ot  the 
tardy  process  by  which  many  ot  the  Floren¬ 
tine  churches  and  their  chapels  were  brought 
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The  to  completion.  The  present  church  of  Santa 

Burlington  Trinita  was  begun  c.  1250,  but  many  of  the 
Magazine,  lateral  chapels  remained  unfinished  until 
Number  the  fifteenth  century,  and  among  them  the 
IV  CappellaMaggiore.  On  November  1,  1  371, 

the  abbot  of  Santa  Trinita,  inter  missarum 
solepnia,  made  an  appeal  to  many  of  the 
chief  parishioners,  who  had  assembled  for 
mass,  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  necessary 
for  the  erection  of  the  Cappella  Maggiore.1 
The  work  appears  to  have  proceeded  very 
slowly,  since  it  is  on  record  that  the  chapel 
was  but  half  built  in  the  year  1463.  In 
order  to  bring  it  to  completion,  the  abbot, 
having  assembled  the  parishioners  in  the 
church,  gave  notice  that  since  money  was 
wanting  to  finish  the  work,  licence  to  do  so 
would  be  granted  to  the  family  that  was  able 
and  willing  to  undertake  the  expense ;  and 
accordingly  on  February  4  of  the  same  year, 
the  patronage  of  the  chapel  was  granted  by 
acclamation  of  the  parishioners,  to  Messer 
Bongianni  Gianfigliazzi  and  his  descend¬ 
ants.2  5[  The  Gianfigliazzi  were  an  ancient 
Florentine  family,  of  no  little  repute  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs  and  arms  during  the  last 
two  centuries  of  the  republic.  Ugolino 
Verino  celebrates  them  in  his  Latin  poem, 
‘  De  Illustratione  Urbis  Florentiae  ’  : — 

Non  genus  externum  est :  agro  venere  paterno, 

Janfiliazze,  tui,  si  vera  est  fama,  priores. 

Protulit  illustres  equites  generosa  propago. 3 

According  to  Piero  Monaldi,  the  Gianfigli¬ 
azzi  were  descended  and  took  their  name 
from  one  ‘  Ioannes  filius  Acci,’  who  is  named 
in  a  treaty  concluded  between  the  Sienese 
and  Florentines  in  the  year  1201. 4  Besides 
knights  of  Malta  and  Santo  Spirito,  this 
family  boasted  of  ten  gonfaloniers  of  the 
republic,  and  thirty  priors  ;  the  first  ofwhom 
held  office  in  1  345.  Gherardo  Gianfigliazzi 
was  gonfalonier  in  1462  ;  and  Messer  Bon¬ 
gianni,  his  brother,  in  1467,  and  again  in 
1470.  The  latter,  ‘magnificus  miles’  as 
he  is  styled  in  documents,  was  a  ‘  cavalier 

1  A.  Cocchi,  Le  Chiese  di  Firenze,  Firenze,  1903,  Vol.  I,  p.  180. 
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3  1.  c  ,  Lib.  Ill,  ed.  1790,  p.  122. 

4  Firenze :  Biblioteca  Nazionale,  Codice  II,  I,  129;  Storia  della 
Nobilita  di  Firenze:  Scrilta  da  Piero  di  Gio.  Monaldi.  [c.  1626.] 
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spron  d’oro,’  and  famous  in  his  day  as  a  leader 
of  the  Florentine  forces.  He  was  several 
times  created  ambassador  of  the  Floren¬ 
tine  republic,  and  one  of  the  Dieci  di  Balia. 
In  1471  he  was  one  of  the  six  ‘orators’ 
sent  to  felicitate  Sixtus  IV  on  his  election 
to  the  papacy;  and  in  1483  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  ‘  commessario  ’  in  the  war  against 
the  Genoese,  which  ended  in  the  capture  of 
Sarzana.  Alesso  was  not  the  only  famous 
artist  which  this  family  patronized.  Their 
shield  of  arms,  carved  with  a  lion  rampant, 
by  Desiderio  da  Settignano,is  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  front  of  their  palace  on  the  Lung’  arno 
Corsini,  at  Florence.1  Giuseppe  Richa 
states  that  the  deed  granting  the  patronage 
of  the  Cappella  Maggiore  of  Santa  Trinita 
to  the  Gianfigliazzi,  was  engrossed  by  Ser 
Pierozzo  Cerbini  on  February  13,  1463-4, 
which  we  may  well  believe;2  buthe  adds  that 
the  ‘ius  patronale’  was  vested  in  the  persons 
of  Messer  Bongianni  and  Messer  Gherardo.3 
The  latter  statement,  however,  would  seem 
to  be  incorrect,  for  Gherardo  was  already 
dead  at  that  time,  as  we  learn  from  the  in¬ 
scription  on  the  sepulchral  slab  (one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  its  kind  in  Florence) ,  which 
is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  floor  of  the  chapel, 
but  now  partly  covered  by  a  choir-organ  : 

GHERARDO  .  IANFILIATJG  .  DE  .  SE  . 
FAMILIA  .  ET  .  P ATRIA  .  BE[?  NE- 
MERITO  BONIOANNES]  .  FRATRI  . 

PIENT1SSIMO  .  SIBI . IDVS  .  SEP  . 

AN  .  SAL  .  MCCCCLXIII 

Messer  Bongianni  appears  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  once  with  the  work  of  finishing 
the  chapel.  His  share  of  the  work  may 
yet  be  made  out :  the  vaulting,  with  its  heavy 
roll  ribs,  too  large  for  the  corbels  on  which 
they  rest,  was  clearly  erected  by  him.  The 
corbels  themselves  probably  date  from  the 
thirteenth  century.  Furthermore,  he  con¬ 
structed  the  large  window  of  two  round- 
headed  lights,  and  an  ‘  occhio,’  or  circular 
light,  above,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 

1  Vasari,  ed.  1568,  Vol.  I,  p.  417. 

2  I  have  searched  in  vain  ior  it,  in  the  protocols  of  that  notary, 
preserved  in  the  Archivio  di  Stato  at  Florence. 

3  G.  Richa,  Chiese  Fior.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  177. 


THE  ALTAR-PIECE  PAINTED  BY  ALESSO  BALDOVINETTI  FOR  THE  CAPPELLA  MAGGIORE  OF  SANTA  TRIN1TA,  AT  FLORENCE,  AND  NOW 

PRESERVED  IN  THE  FLORENTINE  ACADEMY 


head  of  the  chapel.  The  structure  being 
completed,  he  next  turned  to  the  decoration, 
which  he  began  by  filling  the  lights  of  the 
window  with  painted  glass.  Alesso  Baldo- 
vinetti  enters,  in  his  ‘  Ricordi,’  Libro  A,  that 
‘Lionardo  di  Bartolommeo,  surnamed  Las- 
tra,  and  Giovanni  di  Andrea,  glazier,  owe 
me  this  14th  day  of  February,  1465 [-6], 
lire  1 20  ;  which  moneys  are  for  the  painting 
of  a  window  placed  in  the  Cappella  Maggiore 
ofSantaTrinita;  andBongiannidi Bongianni 
Gianfigliazzi  has  ordered  this  window  to  be 
executed  by  the  said  Lastra  and  Giovanni, 
master-glaziers  ;  and  I,  Alesso,  have  designed 
and  painted  it  for  them,  at  the  rate  of  forty 
soldi  the  square  braccio  :  the  ‘occhio’  above 
being  estimated  with  the  said  window,  in 
the  said  sum,  and  according  to  the  said 
measure.’1  It  appears  from  the  ‘Trattato’ 
of  Cennino  Cennini  that  it  was  the  common 
practice  of  the  ‘maestri  di  finestre’  in  Flo¬ 
rence  in  the  fifteenth  century  not  only  to 
employ  painters  to  design  cartoons  for  their 
windows,  but  also  to  paint  the  design  upon 
the  glass.  The  ‘  maestro  di  finistre,’  says 
Cennini,  ‘will  come  to  you  with  the  mea- 
sureof  his  window,  both  breadth  and  length. 
You  will  take  as  many  sheets  of  paper  glued 
together  as  will  be  necessary  for  your  win¬ 
dow  ;  and  you  will  draw  your  figure  first  in 
charcoal,  afterwards  you  will  outline  it  in 
ink,  having  shaded  your  figure  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  if  you  were  drawing  it  on  panel. 
Then  the  master-glazier  takes  this  design 
and  spreads  it  out  on  a  desk  or  board,  large 
and  even,  and  according  as  he  wishes  to 
colour  the  draperies  of  the  figure,  so,  piece 
by  piece,  he  cuts  the  glasses,  and  gives  you 
a  colour  made  of  copper  filings,  well  ground  ; 
and  with  this  colour,  piece  by  piece,  you 
proceed  with  a  little  pencil  of  minever,  hav¬ 
ing  a  good  point,  to  contrive  your  shadows, 
making  the  joins  of  the  folds  and  other  parts 
of  your  figure  agree,  one  piece  of  glass  with 
another,  just  as  the  master-glazier  has  cut 
and  put  them  together  ;  and  with  thiscolour 
you  are  able,  without  exception,  to  shade 
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on  every  sort  of  glass.’1  In  1616,  the  A  Newly 
glass  designed  and  painted  by  Alesso,  ‘being  Discovered 
all  spoiled,  broken,  and  patched,  in  such  a  ‘  Libro  di 
manner  that  it  yielded  nolight, except  where  Ricordi’  of 
there  was  no  wire-screen,’  the  whole  of  Alesso 
the  lights  were  reglazed  anew,  at  the  joint  Baldovinetti 
expense  of  the  monastery  and  the  patrons 
of  the  chapel.2  The  beautiful  stonework  of 
the  window, however,  designed  in  the  classic 
taste  of  the  time,  with  finely-wrought  pilas¬ 
ters  at  the  jambs  and  mullion,  was  restored 
and  filled  with  modern  stained-glass  during 
the  recent  restoration  of  the  church,  in 
1890-7.  It  appears  from  the  ‘Ricordi,’ 

Libro  A,  of  Alesso  Baldovinetti,  that  the 
painter  gave  designs  for  several  windows 
to  the  ‘maestri  di  finestre.’  In  1472,  he 
designed  an  Annunciation  to  be  executed 
in  glass  for  the  cathedral  church  of  San 
Martino, at  Lucca;  and  in  148  1, he  designed 
a  window  for  the  church  of  Sant’  Agostino, 
at  Arezzo.3  These  windows  have  perished, 
but  there  still  remains  in  Florence  a  painted 
window  which  was  undoubtedly  executed 
from  a  cartoon  by  Alesso.  This  window, 
which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  never  been 
ascribed  to  him,  is  above  the  altar  of  the 
Pazzi  chapel,  in  the  first  cloister  of  Santa 
Croce.  [Plate  I.]  It  consists  of  two  lights, 
a  lower  circular-headed  light  containing  a 
full-length  figure  of  St.  Andrew,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  chapel,  with  the  arms  of  the 
Pazzi  below;  and  an  upper  round  win¬ 
dow,  or  ‘occhio,’  containing  a  half-length 
figure  of  God  the  Father.  This  win¬ 
dow  affords  a  good  example  of  the  use 
of  the  pure  and  brilliant  colours  which 
the  Florentine  ‘maestri  di  finestre’  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
which  to  our  northern  eyes  are  apt  to  ap¬ 
pear  crude  and  too  little  wrought  upon. 

But  seen,  as  such  windows  were  doubtless 
intended  to  be  seen,  with  the  full  power  of 
the  Italian  sun  upon  them,  their  colours  be¬ 
come  fused,  and  take  that  jewel-like  quality 
which  is  essentially  distinctive  of  the  finest 

*  C.  Cennini,  II  Libro  del  Art/,  Firenze,  1859,  cap.  clxxi,  p  122 
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1  Ricordi  dt  Aleao  l)a Idovinetti,  Lucca,  1868,  pp.  14  and  16. 
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The  painted-glass.  The  figure  of  St.  Andrew  is 

Burlington  draped  in  a  golden  leaf-green  robe,  lined  with 
Magazine,  a  smalt  blue,  and  worn  over  an  underrobe  of 
Number  a  warm  and  brilliant  purple.  The  frieze  of 

IV  the  niche  behind  the  figure  is  of  a  colder 

purple  ;  the  capitals  of  a  madder  tint  ;  the 
cupola  of  a  smalt  blue  ;  and  the  sky  in  the 
background  of  a  full  ultramarine.  The  figure 
of  God  the  Father  in  the  ‘  occhio  ’  above, 
wears  a  golden  purple  vest,  and  a  mantle  of 
smalt  blue  ;  and  the  curtains  of  a  madder 
purple,  lined  with  green,  which  are  drawn 
apart,  reveal  a  skyey  background  of  ultra- 
marine  behind  the  figure.  During  the  recent 
restoration  of  the  Pazzi  chapel,  this  window 
was  repaired,  and  several  missing  pieces  of 
the  glass  made  good.  These  repairs  are  espe¬ 
cially  noticeable  in  the  ultramarine  glass. 
^[The  high  altar  of  Santa  Trinita  was  ori¬ 
ginally  placed  immediately  below  the  win¬ 
dow,  in  the  head  of  the  Cappella  Maggiore. 
Its  beautiful  marble  frontal,  carved  with  the 
symbol  of  the  Trinity  in  relief,  was  found 
during  the  recent  restoration  of  the  church, 
in  the  Cappella  della  Pura,  in  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  and  has  once  more  been  put  to  its 
original  use.  For  this  altar  Alesso,  as  he  re¬ 
cords  in  Libro  A,  received  the  commission 
from  Messer  Bongianni,  on  April  1 1,  1470, 
to  paint  an  altar-piece,  in  which  was  to  be 
a  Trinity  with  two  saints,  namely,  St.  Be¬ 
nedict  and  St.  John  Gualbert,  and  angels. 
He  finished  it  on  February  8,  1471,  and 
received  eighty-nine  gold  florins  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  work.1  In  1569,  the  high 
altar  was  brought  forward,  and  placed  be¬ 
low  the  arch  of  the  Cappella  Maggiore  ; 
and  the  choir  which  anciently  lay  before 
the  high  altar,  in  the  body  of  the  church, 
was  reconstructed  in  the  chapel,  behind  the 
altar.  In  1671,  the  crucifix  of  St.  John 
Gualbert  was  brought  from  San  Miniato, 
and  placed  upon  the  new  high  altar;  and 
Alesso’s  altar-piece  was  left  hanging  in 
its  original  position,  below  the  window  of 
the  choir,  where  it  was  to  be  seen  when 
Don  Averardo  Niccolini  collected  bis  notices 
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of  Santa  Trinita,  towards  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century.1  At  a  later  time 
the  picture  was  removed  into  the  sacristy  ; 
and  finally,  upon  the  suppression  of  the 
monastery  in  1808,  it  was  taken  to  the 
Florentine  Academy,  where  it  is  still  pre¬ 
served,  No.  1 59.  [Plate  II.]  It  is  painted  on 
a  panel  measuring  7  ft.  8  3  ins.  in  height, 
and  9  ft.  if  ins.  in  length.  God  the  Father 
is  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  composition, 
in  the  midst  of  a  glory  of  seraphim,  sup¬ 
porting  the  cross  on  which  the  figure  or 
Christ  is  hanging.  The  Holy  Ghost,  in  the 
form  of  a  dove,  hovers  above  the  crucifix  ; 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  which  rests  upon 
the  earth,  is  the  skull  of  Adam.  In  the 
lower  left-hand  corner  kneels  St.  Benedict, 
in  the  habit  of  his  order  ;  and  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  picture  kneels  St.  John 
Gualbert.  In  the  upper  corners,  two  angels 
draw  back  a  curtain  embroidered  with 
pearls  ;  while  other  angels  hover  around, 
against  the  skyey  background.  Dry,  almost 
unpleasing  as  a  whole,  and  with  little  or 
nothing  of  that  delicate  feeling  for  sensuous 
beauty  which  distinguishes  Alesso’s  early 
works,  this  altar-piece  is,  nevertheless,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  productions  extant 
of  Florentine  painting  in  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  execution,  it  shows  a  mastery  of 
technique  to  which  few  of  Alesso’s  con¬ 
temporaries  attained.  The  draperies,  for 
instance,  are  wrought  with  a  richness  of 
colour  and  texture  which  recalls  the  work 
of  some  great  Fleming.  In  conception  too 
severely  understood,  in  presentation  too  pre¬ 
cisely  wrought  cut,  and  with  too  exacting 
a  definition,  this  altar-piece  seems  to  fore¬ 
stall  something  of  that  profoundly  intel¬ 
lectual  rendering  of  constructed  form,  which 
Michael  Angelo  afterwards  carried  to  its 
height  in  the  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgement. 
Certainly,  there  are  few  more  striking  in¬ 
stances  of  the  manner  to  which  the  Floren¬ 
tine  painters  of  the  fifteenth  century  deve¬ 
loped  the  technique  and  science  of  painting. 
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THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN  AND  CHILD,  WITH  ANGELS,  SURROUNDED  BY  VIRGIN  SAINTS  (DEXTER  :  SS.  FAUSTA,  AN  UNKNOWN  SAINT,  AGNES,  CATHERINE,  AND  DOROTHEA  ;  SINISTER  :  SS.  APOLLINA,  GODELIVA,  CECILIA 

BAREARA,  AND  LUCY)  ;  IN  THE  BACKGROUND,  THE  PAINTER  AND  HIS  WIFE  ON  EITHER  SIDE;  BY  GERARD  DAVID;  IN  THE  ROUEN  MUSEUM 
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ARTICLE  IV 


’HE  Exhibition  included 
a  number  of  other  works 
attributed  to  Memlinc. 
Three  of  these  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  exe¬ 
cuted  in  his  early  years  : 
the  Passion  of  Saint  Se¬ 
bastian  (69),  belonging  to  the  Brussels  Mu¬ 
seum  ;  the  triptych  with  the  Deposition  of 
Christ  in  the  centre,  and  Saints  James  and 
Christopher  (92),  formerly  at  Liphook  in 
the  Heath  collection,  now  the  property 
of  M.  R.  von  Kaufmann  ;  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  Child  with  a  donor  protected 
by  Saint  Anthony.  The  first  of  these  was 
probably  painted  by  a  follower  of  Dirk 
Bouts  ;  the  second  by  an  imitator  of  Bouts 
and  Memlinc  ;  the  third  only  has  any  claim 
to  be  considered  the  work  of  Memlinc  ;  the 
date  1472,  inscribed  in  the  background,  is 
certainly  modern,  but  probably  copied  from 
the  frame  when  this  was  discarded.  The 
Blessed  Virgin  and  Child  (78),  lent  by 
Mr.  A.  Thiem,  is  a  school  picture  in  not 
very  good  condition;  another  (83)  belonging 
to  Baron  P.  Bethune,  having  long  served  as 
the  lid  of  a  miller’s  flour  box,  has  very  little 
of  the  original  work  left.  A  Madonna  en¬ 
throned  with  two  angels  (82)  entirely  over¬ 
painted,  lent  by  Mrs.  Stephenson  Clarke, 
and  another  belonging  to  the  Museum  of 
Woerlitz  (29),  are  like  similar  pictures  in 
the  Museum  at  Vienna  and  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  ofthe  DukeofWestminster,worksprob- 
ably  painted  after  Memlinc’s  death  from  his 
patterns  by  Louis  Boels.  The  three  large 
panels  from  the  monastery  of  Najera  (84), 
belonging  to  the  Antwerp  Museum, are  fine 
decorative  works  painted  about  1490  by  an 
imitator  of  Memlinc  and  Van  Eyck.  As  to 
the  Annunciation  lent  by  Prince  Radzi- 


will  (85),  said  by  Dr.  Waagen  to  have  been 
painted  in  1482,  I  should,  looking  at  the 
colour  and  execution,  think  it  at  least 
twenty  years  later,  and  am  convinced  that 
Memlinc  never  had  anything  whatever  to 
do  with  it.  Mr.  Hulin  calls  it  Memlinc’s 
most  perfect  composition  ;  Dr.  Friedlander, 
‘  an  extremely  original  composition  of  re¬ 
markable  delicacy  of  sentiment  and  execu¬ 
tion’  [van  hoc  list  eigenar  tiger  ^Composition  und 
besonderer  Feinheit  in  Empjindung  und  Durch- 
fuhrung)  ;  while  a  writer  in  the  Athenaeum 
of  September  20  says  :  ‘  In  conception 
it  belongs  entirely  to  the  master,  and  the 
composition  is  as  fine  and  original  as  any¬ 
thing  to  be  found  in  his  work,’  and  thinks 
that  ‘it  was  a  beautiful  and  new  conceit 
thus  to  represent  the  Virgin  as  sinking 
down  tremblingly  at  the  angel’s  word,  but 
held  by  the  supporting  arms  of  two  other 
attendant  angels  who  look  up  to  her  with 
reassuring  smiles.’  Now  it  is  certain  that 
Memlinc,  far  from  being  an  innovator  and 
an  inventor  of  what  the  writer  properly 
calls  new  conceits,  was  a  faithful  follower  of 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  would  never  have 
dreamt  of  introducing  into  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  this  mystery  these  two  sentimental 
and  affected  angels.  No  doubt  the  Gospel 
says  that  Mary  was  troubled  at  the  words 
of  the  angel,  but  there  is  nothing  to  war¬ 
rant  this  impertinent  addition.  The  fact 
is  that  the  beautiful  long  waving  line  of  the 
Virgin’s  robe  with  its  sudden  returning 
lines  has  made  these  critics  shut  their  eyes 
to  these  points,  which  I  think  are  by 
themselves  sufficient  evidence  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  the  work  of  a  sixteenth-century  inno¬ 
vator.  As  to  the  six  panels  (176)  lent  by  the 
Strassburg  Museum,  it  is  an  outrage  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  Memlinc  was  their  author.  After 
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The  Memlinc,  the  greatest  master  who  worked 

Burlington  at  Bruges  was  another  foreigner,  Gerard  son 
Magazine,  of  John,  son  of  David,  a  native  of  Oude- 
Number  water  in  South  Holland,  who  in  all  proba- 

IV  bility  learnt  his  art  either  at  Haarlem  or 

under  Dirk  Bouts  at  Louvain.  He  came 
to  Bruges  at  the  end  of  1483,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Guild  of  Saint  Luke  as  free 
master  on  January  14,  1484.  Although  we 
have  no  written  evidence  as  to  his  history 
previous  to  that  date,  yet  certain  details  in 
his  works  make  it  almost  certain  that  he 
had  travelled  in  Italy  after  the  termination 
of  his  apprenticeship.  Bruges  still  possesses 
the  earliest  works  by  him  of  which  the 
authenticity  is  established  ;  these  with  a 
number  of  others  by  his  followers  not  only 
afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  study¬ 
ing  thevariations  in  hismanner,but  showed 
the  great  influence  he  exercised  over  his 
contemporaries  and  followers.  In  1488 
Gerard  David  was  commissioned  to  paint 
twopicturesby  themagistrateselected  by  the 
three  members  of  Flanders  to  succeed  those 
who  had  been  deposed  after  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  Maximilian  ;  they  were  intended 
by  them  to  commemorate  the  execution  of 
the  judge  Peter  Lanchals  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  late  administration  who,  having 
been  found  guilty  of  corruption  and  mal¬ 
versation,  had  been  condemned  to  death 
and  executed.  Gerard,  however,  instead 
of  painting  the  history  of  Lanchals,  took 
for  his  theme  an  analogous  subject  origi¬ 
nally  recorded  by  Herodotus,  which  he 
probably  drew  from  the  then  much  better 
known  works  of  Valerius  Maximus.  By 
so  doing  he  avoided  the  resentment  of  the 
friends  of  the  deposed  magistrates,  while  the 
subject  chosen  was  equally  well  adapted  to 
recall  to  the  sitting  magistrates  that  they 
must  be  honest  and  impartial.  In  the  first 
of  the  two  panels  (121),  which  we  re¬ 
produce  (as  thefrontispieceof  this  number), 
Cambyses,  accompanied  by  his  court,  is 
represented  entering  the  hall  of  justice 
and  ordering  the  arrest  of  the  unjust  judge 
Sisamnes.  In  the  background  Sisamnes  is 
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seen  at  the  porch  of  his  house  receiving  a 
bag  of  money  from  a  suitor.  The  groups 
of  nude  children  and  the  garlands  of  fruit 
and  flowers,  the  earliest  instance  of  the 
occurrence  of  such  details  in  a  Netherland¬ 
ish  picture,  must  have  been  copied  from 
Venetian  or  Florentine  pictures,  and  the 
two  Medicean  cameos  are  almost  proofs  of 
a  visit  to  Florence  ;  one  of  these,  the  Judge¬ 
ment  of  Marsyas  by  Apollo,  is  represented 
as  a  breast  ornament  worn  by  Lucretia 
Tornabuoni  (?)  in  the  portrait  of  that  lady 
by  Botticelli  in  the  Stadel  Institute  at 
Frank-fort.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
square  seen  in  the  background  is  an  almost 
exact  representation  of  the  Square  of  St.John 
at  Bruges.  The  flaying  of  Sisamnes  (122) 
is  an  extremely  realistic  picture  vigorously 
painted  with  wonderful  finish.  The  com¬ 
position  and  pose  of  the  figures  in  both 
scenes  remind  one  of  Carpaccio,  the  heads 
have  a  great  deal  of  character,  and  the 
hands  are  admirably  modelled.  For  the 
two  pictures,  which  were  not  completed 
until  1498,  Gerard  received  in  three  instal¬ 
ments  the  sum  of  £14  10s.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery  contains  tw'o  pictures  painted 
between  1500  and  1510,  both  formerly  in 
the  Cathedral  of  Saint  Donatian  at  Bruges, 
the  one  an  altar-piece  executed  for  Richard 
De  Visch  Van  der  Capelle,  who  held  the 
office  of  cantor  in  that  church  ;  the  other, 
the  dexter  wing  of  a  triptych  painted  for 
Bernardine  Salviati,  a  canon  of  the  same 
cathedral.  These  of  course  were  not  at 
Bruges,  but  I  mention  them  here  because 
they  form  a  connecting  link  with  the 
triptych  representing  the  Baptism  of  Christ 
(123),  of  which  the  centre  and  the  inner 
face  of  the  shutters  were  painted  before 
1502,  and  the  outer  in  1508.  The  next 
work  in  order  of  date,  and  in  my  opinion 
David’s  masterpiece,  is  the  picture  (124) 
presented  by  him  in  1509  to  the  convent 
of  the  Carmelite  nuns  of  Sion  at  Bruges, 
and  now  in  the  Rouen  Museum  ;  it  re¬ 
presents  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child  sur¬ 
rounded  by  virgin  saints  and  two  angels,  the 


one  playing  a  mandoline,  the  other  a  viola, 
whilst  at  the  extreme  ends  in  the  background 
the  painter  has  represented  himself  and  his 
young  wife.  The  composition  is  not  quite 
original ;  Memlinc  had  already  painted  for 
John  Du  Celier  a  small  Sacra  Conversazione 
now  in  the  Louvre,  and  another  artist  who 
has  not  as  yet  been  identified  had  executed 
in  1 489,  for  the  Guild  of  Saints  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalene,  Katherine,  and  Barbara,  an  altar- 
piece  (1  14)  which  doubtless  suggested  not 
only  the  composition  of  this  picture  but  the 
mode  of  characterizing  the  saints.  The  au¬ 
thor  of  this  earlier  work,  if  one  may  judge 
by  its  colouring,  was  probably  accustomed 
to  design  tapestries  ;  most  of  the  figures  are 
exceedingly  plain  and  wanting  in  expres¬ 
sion,  whereas  in  Gerard’s  picture  the  colour¬ 
ing  is  harmonious  and  the  figures  remark¬ 
able  for  beauty  of  expression,  the  angels 
being  amongst  the  most  charming  concep¬ 
tions  realized  by  the  school.  ^[The  large 
triptych  (125)  lent  by  M.  de  Somzee,  with 
life-size  figures  of  Saint  Anne  with  the 
Blessed  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  centre,  and 
Saints  Nicholas  and  Anthony  of  Padua  on 
the  shutters,  painted  for  some  Spanish 
church,  is  a  late  work  inferior  in  execution 
to  those  already  mentioned.  Six  other  panels 
with  scenes  from  the  lives  of  the  two  saints, 
said  to  have  been  the  predella  of  this  altar- 
piece,  not  exhibited,  are  on  the  contrary 
charming  works  ;  they  are  now  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Lady  Wantage.  Two  shutters  ot 
a  triptych  (138)  with  full-length  figures 
of  four  saints,  lent  by  Mr.  James  Simon,  of 
Berlin,  appear  to  me  to  be  authentic  works; 
the  Saints  Christopher  and  Anthony  are 
especially  good,  Of  the  other  eleven 
works  attributed  to  Gerard  by  their  owners 
or  by  those  who  have  written  on  the  exhi¬ 
bition,  I  can  only  say  caveat  lector .  We 
know  no  picture  painted  by  Gerard  before 
1488  or  after  1512,  and  the  variation  of 
style  in  the  works  executed  between  those 
dates  of  which  the  authenticity  is  estab¬ 
lished  makes  it  difficult  to  say  with  certainty 
that  any  picture  painted  at  Bruges  between 


1512  and  1527  is  or  is  not  by  him,  and  it 
is  certainly  mere  guesswork  to  attribute  to 
him  any  pictures  of  an  earlier  date  than 
1488  ;  it  is  indeed  probable  that,  being  a 
stranger,  he  would  during  his  first  four  years 
at  Bruges  have  confined  himself  to  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  small  pictures  of  religious  sub¬ 
jects  which  would  meet  with  a  ready  sale. 
The  Adoration  of  the  Magi  (135)  lent  by 
the  Brussels  Museum,  formerly  supposed  to 
be  by  John  van  Eyck,  was  first  attributed 
to  Gerard  by  Dr.  Scheibler.  Dr.  Friedlander 
believes  it  to  be  an  original  work  of  about 
1  500,  often  copied.  It  was  originally  in  the 
Premonstratensian  abbey  of  Saint  Michael 
at  Antwerp,  and  I  doubt  its  being  a  Bruges 
picture  or  an  original  composition.  The 
original  painting  was  certainly  executed 
shortly  after  1490  and  was  copied  by  the 
miniaturist  who  adorned  a  Dominican  Bre¬ 
viary  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Francis 
de  Roias  in  Spain  before  1497.  ^jThe  style 
of  the  figures  and  the  colouring  of  the  An¬ 
nunciation  (128)  lent  by  the  Museum  of 
Sigmaringen  are  very  much  in  Gerard’s 
manner,  and  it  may  possibly  be  by  him  ; 
the  Stadel  Museum  at  Frankfort  contains  a 
copy  of  these  two  panels  apparently  painted 
by  a  Netherlandish  artist  in  the  Peninsula 
or  by  a  Portuguese  artist  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  the  inscription  on  the  border  of  the 
angel’s  vestments  being  in  Portuguese  : 
Modar  de  Senor.  A  triptych  representing 
theDeposition  ofChrist(  1  2 6), which  though 
thrice  restored,  in  1675,  1773,  and  1827,  is 
still  in  fairly  good  condition,  was  first  in¬ 
cluded  by  me  in  1863  among  the  works  by 
Gerard  on  the  authority  of  a  document  of 
the  year  1 675,  preserved  in  the  archives  of 
the  Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Blood,  to 
which  the  picture  has  always  belonged.  It 
certainly  differs  considerably  from  the  pic¬ 
tures  painted  by  him  between  1488  and 
1510,  and  shows  a  strong  influence  ot 
Quentin  Metsys,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
the  opinion  ot  two  or  three  modern  critics 
warrants  the  rejection  ot  the  evidence  in  its 
favour.  The  picture  was  certainly  painted 
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The  c.  1520  in  Bruges,  where  several  old  copies 

Burlington  of  it  were  preserved  until  the  middle  of  the 
Magazine,  last  century.  ^[A  Holy  Family  (343)  lent 
Number  by  M.  Martin  Le  Roi  is  an  excellent  work 
IV  painted  about  the  same  time,  showing  even 

more  strongly  the  influence  of  Quentin 
Metsys,  and  I  have  little  doubt  painted  by 
an  Antwerp  master.  Yet  this  is  classed  by 
Dr.  Friedlander  as  an  excellent  work  of 
David’s  later  time  ( Vortreffliches  Werk  aus 
der  Spatzeits  Davids),  although  there  is 
neither  tradition  nor  documentary  evidence 
in  favour  of  this  attribution.  The  Trans¬ 
figuration  (117)  belonging  to  the  church 
of  Our  Lady,  another  work  of  about  the 
same  date,  is  of  interest  as  representing  an 
event  rarely  treated  by  the  early  masters  of 
the  Netherlands.  The  composition  shows 
an  Italian  influence ;  the  figures,  especially 
those  in  the  group  on  the  left,  that  of 


Gerard ;  the  colouring  is  light  and  cool  ; 
the  picture  has  suffered  very  much  from 
neglect.  The  shutters  of  this  altar-piece, 
not  exhibited,  were  painted  by  Peter  Pour- 
bus.  The  lunette  (149)  lent  by  Baron  de 
Schickler  is  a  fine  piece,  but  the  types  of 
the  figures  are  unlike  any  in  Gerard’s  au¬ 
thentic  works.  Gerard  was  not  only  a 
painter  but  also  a  miniaturist,  and  as  such 
a  member  of  the  Guild  of  Saint  John  and 
the  head  of  a  school  of  miniaturists.  Two 
specimens  of  his  own  work — (129)  Saint 
John  the  Baptist  preaching  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  and  the  Baptism  of  Christ — and  three 
by  his  wife,  Cornelia  Cnoop,  were  formerly 
in  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Saint  Mary  in 
the  Dunes;  the  three  last  (130),  lent  by 
Messrs.  P.  and  D.  Colnaghi,  are  here  re¬ 
produced  ;  they  have  been  framed  as  a 
triptych. 


[The  previous  articles  of  this  series  were  published  in  Nos.  i,  2,  and  3  of  The  Burlington  Magazine  for 

March,  Abril,  and  May,  1903.] 


EDITORIAL  NOTE 

We  give  reproductions  of  the  portraits  of  Thomas  Portunari  and  his  wife,  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Weale  in  his  third  article  (Burlington  Magazine,  No.  3,  May  1903,  p.  336), 
as  they  may  be  of  interest  to  students  of  Flemish  art,  since  their  authorship  is  a  disputed 
question.  These  portraits  have  hitherto  been  attributed  to  Memlinc,  but,  when  they 
were  exhibited  at  Bruges  last  year,  this  attribution  was  doubted  by  many  critics. 
Mr.  Weale,  as  our  readers  know,  has  suggested  that  the  portraits  may  be  early  works  of 
Hugh  van  der  Goes.  The  question  is  one  on  which  further  opinion  will  be  welcome. 
Amateurs  of  mediaeval  jewellery,  by  the  way,  should  notice  the  very  beautiful  necklace 
worn  by  Portunari’s  wife,  which  is  a  remarkably  fine  example  of  fifteenth-century  work. 
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ON  ORIENTAL  CARPETS 


J5T*  ARTICLE  III.- 

NTIL  a  comparatively  few 
years  ago,  the  literature  of 
science  was  almost  wholly 
silent  on  the  subject  of  the 
Svastika.  Professor  Wil¬ 
son,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institute,  writing  in  the 
early  nineties,  sets  forth  that  in  most  of 
the  best-known  encyclopedias,  both  Euro¬ 
pean  and  American,  the  word  Svastika 
is  not  so  much  as  mentioned.  It  was  in¬ 
deed,  he  says,  this  to  him  incomprehensible 
omission, and  consequent  admittedly  general 
ignorance,  that  prompted  him  to  make  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  subject,  and  to  em¬ 
body  the  results  of  his  researches  in  what  is 
undoubtedly  the  standard  work  on  Svastika 
at  the  present  time.  Yet  even  Professor 
Wilson,  while  giving  to  his  readers  the  great 
mass  of  evidence  he  has  collated,  is  chary  of 
expressing  any  definite  opinion  as  to  the 
origin  and  significance  of  this  universal  sym¬ 
bol.  In  this  reserve  he  is  doubtless  pru¬ 
dent,  at  least  in  so  far  that  he  has  avoided 
entering  upon  a  controversy  which  must  pro¬ 
bably  be  endless.  The  theories,  indeed,  that 
have  been  presented  concerning  the  origin 
and  the  symbolism  of  the  Svastika  are  as 
numerous  as  they  are  diverse.  Every  kind 
of  suggestion  has  been  made  as  to  its  relation 
to  the  most  ancient  Deities,  and  as  to  its 
typifying  of  certain  qualities.  Various  wri¬ 
ters  have  regarded  it  as  being  the  emblem, 
respectively,  of  Zeus  and  of  Baal,  of  the  Sun 
God,  of  the  Sun  itself  as  a  God,  and  of  the 
Sun  chariot.  Of  Agni  (the  Ignis  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans)  the  fire  God,  and  of  Indra  the  rain 
God.  In  the  estimation  of  others,  again,  it 
is  typical  of  the  sky  and  of  the  sky  God  ; 
and  finally  of  the  Deity  of  all  Deities,  the 
great  God,  the  maker  and  ruler  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Again,  it  has  been  held  to  symbolize 
light  and  the  God  of  light,  and  the  forked 
lightning,  as  a  manifestation  of  that  Deity  ; 
and  yet  again,  according  to  some,  from  its 


THE  SVASTIKA  J5T* 

intimate  association  with  the  Lotus,  it  has 
been  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  the  God  of 
water.  That  it  is  the  oldest  known  Aryan 
symbol  is  hardly  in  dispute.  There  are 
writers  who  have  announced  their  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  represents  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Siva,  the  creator,  the  preserver,  and  the  de¬ 
stroyer.  Certainly  it  appears  in  the  foot¬ 
prints  of  Buddha,  engraved  upon  the  living 
rock  of  Indian  mountains;  equally  cer- 
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tainly  it  stood  for  the  Jupiter  Tonans  and 
Pluvius  of  the  Latins,  and  for  the  Thor  of 
the  Scandinavians,  though  that  it  repre¬ 
sented  a  variety  of  the  ‘Thor  hammer’  is 
now  considered  to  be  disproved.  Many 
have  attributed  a  Phallic  meaning  to  it,  or, 
regarding  it  as  the  symbol  of  the  female, 
have  claimed  that  it  represents  the  genera¬ 
tive  principles  of  mankind,  while  its  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  person  of  certain  Goddesses, 
Artemis,  Hera,  Demeter,  Astarte,  and  the 
Chaldean  ‘  Nana,’  the  leaden  Goddess  from 
Hissarlik,  has  caused  it  to  be  claimed  as  a 
sign  of  fecundity.  But,  as  Professor  Wil¬ 
son  points  out,  and  as  every  other  writer  has 
allowed,  whatever  else  the  Svastika  may  have 
stood  for,  and  however  many  meanings  it 
may  have  had,  it  was  always,  if  not  prima¬ 
rily,  ornamental.  It  may  have  been  used 
with  any  or  all  and  other  than  the  above 
significations,  but  it  was  always  orna¬ 
mental  as  well.  But  in  whatever  other 
connexion  it  may  have  been  employed,  it 
was  invariably,  and  still  is  to-day,  an  auspi¬ 
cious  sign.  It  is  still  used  by  the  common 
people  of  India,  of  China,  and  of  Japan,  as  a 
sign  of  ‘long  life,  good  wishes,  and  good 
fortune.’  Among  many  North  American 
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The  Indian  tribes  it  is  called  ‘the  luck.’  and  the 

Burlington  men  wear  it  embroidered  on  their  garters, 
Magazine,  and  the  women  on  the  borders  of  their  skirts ; 
Number  and  in  ancient  times  it  was  wont  to  be  em- 
IV  broidered  in  quills  on  the  bags  in  which 

they  carried  their  medicinal  herbs.  In  Thi¬ 
bet  it  is  a  not  uncommon  mode  of  tattooing; 
and  in  this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Higgins  in  his  ‘Anacalypsis’  says,  con¬ 
cerning  the  origin  of  the  cross,  that  the  offi¬ 
cial  name  for  the  Governor  of  Thibet  comes 
from  the  ancient  Thibetan  name  for  cross, 
the  original  spelling  of  which  is  “Lamh.” 
Davenport  corroborates  this  view  in  his 
“Aphrodisiaco.”  There  is,  according  to  Bal¬ 
four,  despite  Mr.  Gandhi’s  contradictions  of 
Colonel  Cunningham,  a  sect  in  Thibet  who 
receive  their  name  from  this  symbol.  They 
are  the  ‘Tao-sse’  of  the  Chinese.  The  foun¬ 
der  of  this  doctrine  is  said  to  have  flourished 
b.c.  604  to  523.  They  were  rationalists  who 
held  that  peace  of  mind  and  contentment 
were  the  only  objects  worthy  of  attainment 
in  this  life.  They  assumed  the  name  of 
Tirthakar,  or  pure-doers.  Professor  Max 
Muller,  discussing  the  question  why  the  sign 
—  should  have  had  an  auspicious  mean- 

• - -j  ing,  mentions  that  Mr.  Thomas,  the 

—  distinguished  oriental  numismatist, 
has  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  the 
long  list  of  the  recognized  devices  of  the 
twenty-four  Jain  Tirthankara  1  the  sun  is 
absent,  but  that  while  the  eighth  Tirthankara 
has  the  sign  of  the  half  moon,  the  seventh 
is  marked  with  a  Svastika,  i.e.  the  sun. 
Here,  then,  is  clear  indication  that  the  Svas¬ 
tika  with  the  ends  pointing  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection  was  originally  a  symbol  of  the  sun, 
perhaps  of  the  vernal  sun  as  opposed  to  the 
autumnal  sun,  the  ‘  Suavastika,’  and  there¬ 
fore  a  natural  symbol  of  light,  life,  health,  and 
wealth.  This  ‘Suavastika,’  Max  Muller  be¬ 
lieves,  was  applied  to  the  Svastika  sign  —  - 

with  the  ends  bent  to  the  left,  but  | - « 

with  the  exception  of  Burnouf  (‘ Des  ‘  — 

1  •  Tirthankara,’  from  Tirt’  ha  (Sanskrit — any  Hindu  shrine  or 
holy  place  to  which  Hindus  make  pilgrimages).  '  Tirthankara  ’ 
is  the  generic  title  of  the  twenty-four  deceased  saints  held  sacred 
by  the  Jains.  They  are  deified  mortals. 
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Sciences  et  Religions  ’)  no  one  agrees  with 
him.  Burnouf  supports  his  theory  (which 
is,  that  the  word  Suavastika  is  a  derivation 
of  the  Svastika,  and  ought  to  signify  ‘  he, 
who,  or  that  which  bears  or  carries  the  Svas¬ 
tika  or  a  species  of  Svastika’)  by  the  story 
of  Agni  (Ignis),  the  god  of  Sacred  Fire,  as 
told  in  the  ‘Veda’  (the  four  sacred  books 
of  the  Hindus).  ‘  The  young  Queen,  the 
Mother  of  Fire,  carried  the  Royal  infant 
mysteriously  concealed  in  her  bosom.  She 
was  a  woman  of  the  people,  whose  common 
name  was  Arani — that  is,  the  instrument  of 
wood  (the  Svastika)  from  which  fire  was 
produced  by  rubbing.’  Burnouf  says  that 
the  origin  of  the  sign  is  now  easy  to  recog¬ 
nize.  It  represents  the  two  pieces  of  wood 
which  compose  the  Arani,  of  which  the 
extremities  were  to  be  retained  by  the  four 
nails.  At  the  junction  of  the  two  pieces 
was  a  fossette  or  cup-like  hole,  and  there 
was  placed  a  wooden  upright  in  the  form  of 
a  lance  (the  pramantha),  the  violent  rota¬ 
tion  of  which  (by  whipping  after  the  fashion 
of  the  whipping-top)  brought  forth  fire. 


Croix  Svasticale  (Zmigrodski). 


Zmigrodski  agrees  with  this  view ;  but,  as 
with  every  other  theory  connected  with 
Svastika,  it  has  many  opponents.  f[  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dumontier  holds  that  Svastika  is  no¬ 
thing  else  than  a  development  of  the  ancient 
Chinese  characters  C  .  h  .  e,  which  carries 
the  idea,  according  to  Count  Goblet  D’Al- 
viella  (in  ‘La  Migration  des  Symboles’),  of 
perfection  or  excellence,  and  signifies  the  re¬ 
newal  and  perpetuity  of  life.  Max  Muller, 
Waring,  and  D’Alviella  are  agreed  that 
neither  in  Babylonia  nor  in  Assyria  are  any 
traces  of  Svastika  to  be  found.  Ludwig 
Muller,  however,  finds  ample  evidence  of  it 
on  Persian  coins  of  the  Arsacides  and  Sas- 
sanides  dynasties.  Arsacides  was  the 
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name  of  the  Parthian  kings  whose  family 
name  was  Arseus.  The  Arsacidean  kings 
of  Armenia,  according  to  Moses  of  Chorene, 
began  to  reign  b.c.  i  30,  and  ruled  until 
a. d.  45,  when  the  Armenian  kingdom  was 
extinguished.  The  Sassanian  kings  of  Per¬ 
sia  ruled  from  a.d.  226  to  641,  when  the 
last  monarch,  Yez-de-jird  the  Third,  w'as 
overthrown  by  the  Mahomedans.  This  mon¬ 
archy  took  its  origin  when  Artaxerxes  (the 
Greek  and  Roman  way  ofpronouncing  Arde- 
shir)  overthrew  the  Parthian  dynasty.  This 
prince,  Ardeshir  Babekan,  son  ofSassan,was 
an  officer  of  King  Arsaces  Artabanus  the 
Fifth,  whom  he  murdered,  assuming  the  Per¬ 
sian  throneasthe  first  of  the  Sassanian  dynas¬ 
ty.  ^jOhnefalsch  Richter  holdsthe  view  that 
although  no  trace  of  Svastika  had  been  found 
in  Phoenicia,  yet  that  travellers  to  that  coun¬ 
try  had  brought  it  from  the  Far  East,  and  had 
introduced  it  into  Cyprus,  and  into  Carth¬ 
age  and  the  north  of  Africa  generally.  As 
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against  the  denial  of  it  in  Assyria,  however, 
is  Wilson’s  assertion  that  the  three-rayed  de- 
o  sign  is  found  on  Assyrian  coins,  as 

y_  also  as  a  countermark  on  those  of 
^  v  Alexander,  b.c.  333  to  323.  Profes¬ 
sor  Sayce,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  opinion 
that  Svastika  was  a  Hit- 
tite  symbol  which  passed 
by  communication  to  the 
Aryans,  or  to  some  of  their 
important  branches  be¬ 
fore  their  final  dispersion  took  place.  The 
Professor  regards  it  as  being  fairly  established 
that  the  symbol  was  in  more  or  less  com¬ 
mon  use  among  the  peoples  of  the  bronze 
age  anterior  to  cither  the  Chaldeans,  Hit- 
titcs,  or  Aryans,  As  against  all  these 
theories,  Major-General  Gordon,  writing 
to  I)r.  Schliemann  in  1896  from  the  Royal 
Arsenal,  Woolwich,  of  which  he  was  then 


Ogee  Svastika. 
With  circle.  Plain 


Controller,  points  out  that  the  Svastika  is  On  Oriental 
obviously  Chinese,  and  that  on  the  breech  Carpets 
of  a  large  gun  captured  in  the  Taku  Fort 
in  ’61,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  lying 
outside  his  office  at  Woolwich,  the  same 
symbol  is  displayed.  Dr.  Lockyer,  who  was 
for  many  years  a  medical  missionary  in 
China,  also  says  that  the  sign  is  thoroughly 
Chinese.  Colonel  Sykes,  another  authority 
on  matters  Chinese,  concludes  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Chinese  authorities,  Fa-hiau, 
Soung-Young,  and  Hiuantusang,  the  ‘  doc¬ 
tors  of  reason,’  Taosee  or  followers  of  the 
mystic  cross  were  diffused  in  China  and 
India  before  the  advent  of  Sakya  in  the  sixth 
century  b.c.  (according  to  other  authorities 
in  the  eleventh  century  b.c.),  continuing  to 
Fa-hiau’s  time,  and  that  they  were  professors 
of  qualified  Buddhism,  which  it  is  stated  was 
the  universal  religion  of  Thibet  before  Sakya’s 
advent,  and  continued  until  orthodox  Bud¬ 
dhism  was  introduced  in  the  ninth  century 
a.d.  As  tothisColonelTodholdsthe  opinion 
that  the  first  Buddha  of  the  four  flourished 
circa  b.c.  2250.  This  was  Budh  the  parent 
of  the  lunar  race.  ^jThe  Greeks  undoubt¬ 
edly  connected  the  symbol  with  the  cult  of 
Apollo,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  sign 
came  to  them  from  Egypt,  where  the  Tail 

- which  was  a  cross  was  anciently  a 

symbol  of  the  generative  power,  and 
afterwards  was  introduced  into  the 
Bacchic  mysteries.  Such  a  cross  has  been 
found  at  Pompeii  in  a  house,  in  juxtaposi¬ 
tion  with  the  Phallus  and  with  other  sym¬ 
bols  embodying  the  same  idea.  This  mystic 
Tail,  or  Standard  of  the  Cross  as  it  has  been 
called,  formed  just  half  of  the  Labarum,1  or 
idolatrous  war  standard  of  the  Pagans.  The 
Labarum  bore  at  once  the  crescent  and  the 
cross,  the  crescent  as  the  emblem  of  Astar- 
te  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  and  the  cross  as 

1  ■  Labarum  ’  was  the  name  given  before  the  time  of  Constan¬ 
tine.  and  apparently  as  far  back  as  that  of  1 1  Adrian,  in  the  Roman 
army  to  the  standard  of  the  cavalry.  Gradually  this  became  the 
standard  of  the  whole  army,  anil  in  its  later  developments  the 
banner  liecainc  surmounted  by  the  Eagle  of  Victory,  but  always 
with  the  cross  beneath.  Constantine  replaced  the  eagle  by  the 
sacred  monogram  (the  Greek  letter  I’  traversed  by  X1.  he  further 
embroidered  the  Christian  emblems  on  the  purple  ol  the  Ivanner 
in  gold  and  jewels,  and  beneath  these  he  placed  medallions  re¬ 
presenting  In  portraiture  himself  and  his  children 
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that  of  Bacchus.  fThe  controversy,  if  so 
it  can  be  called,  will  doubtless  rage  for  all 
time,  but  the  one  essential  point  remains 
salient  :  namely,  that  the  symbol  is  admit¬ 
tedly  universal,  and  equally  admittedly  it  is 
the  basis  and  the  mainstay  in  one  form  or 
another  of  all  conventional  decorative  de¬ 
sign.  It  is  to  be  found  everywhere  in  our 
modern  life.  In  our  household  appoint¬ 
ments,  in  our  mural  decorations,  in  the  shapes 
and  adornment  of  articles  of  our  furniture. 
Even  does  it  come  down  to  us  in  the  shape 
ol  those  old  irons  on  houses  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar,  and  which,  though  a  few 
persons  fondly  believe  them  to  be  so  placed 
for  the  purpose  of  remedying  cracking 
walls,  are  regarded  by  every  right-thinking 

country  person 
as  a  protection 
jP^  “A"'  ~V  against  lightning 
J  N-  c_/  and  fire.  Uncon- 

Irons  on  Old  Houses.  •  i  o  .  •  i 

sciously  Svastika 
permeates  our  whole  existence.  We  cannot 
even  sit  down  to  dinner  without  finding  it  set 
before  us  in  some  of  our  table  appointments  ; 
and  nowhere  is  the  symbol  more  constantly 
and  more  permanently  evident  than  in  orien¬ 
tal  rugs  and  carpets.  In  every  specimen  of 
these,  of  whatsoever  provenance,  and  no 
matter  how  much  the  flowing  line  of  curves 
may  have  encroached  on  the  rectilineal  de¬ 
sign  of  convention,  the  Svastika  is  traceable. 


Sunsnakes. 


It  may  not  be  at  once  discovered  in  the 
main  body  of  the  pattern,  though  it  is  always 
present,  but  it  is  invariably  and  inevitably 
to  be  found  in  the  border,  which  it  may  at 
once  be  said  is  as  much  an 
historical  asset  as  is  the 
central  design  itself.  ^|Of 
course  throughout  the  na¬ 
tural  working  of  Time’s 
processes,  the  merging  of  myths  and  the 
blending  of  conceptions,  certain  bold  and 
salient  developments,  if  projected  with  suf¬ 
ficient  force  and  persistency,  must  ever  re¬ 
main  paramount.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
Svastika  and  with  that  other  symbol,  that  of 
the  lotus,  with  which  it  is  almost  invari¬ 
ably  found  in  conjunction.  There  are  many 
indeed  who  claim  that  the  two  symbols 
are  indivisible.  Professor  Goodyear,  no 
mean  authority,  is  specially  insistent  on  this 
point.  He  holds  that  it  is  the  lotus  that  is 
the  keynote  of  decoration.  The  lotus,  he 
contends,  is  the  Tree  of  Life,  or  rather  the 
accepted  Tree  of  Life  is  really  the  lotus  in 
one  or  another  of  its  many  aspects.  The 
spiral  scroll,  he  urges,  comes  from  the  bent 
sepals  of  the  lotus  much  exaggerated,  which 
being  squared  becomes  the  Greek  fret  or 
meander  or  key  pattern,  and  this  doubled 
forms  the  Svastika.  HThe 

Lotus  and  the 

Tree  of  Life  will  form  the  subject  of  the 
next  article. 


[Previous  articles  of  this  series  were  published  in  Nos  :  and  3,  for  March  and  May,  1903.] 
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THE  DUTCH  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  GUILDHALL 
J5T*  ARTICLE  I— THE  OLD  MASTERS  J5T* 


»  -*/HERE  is  every  proba- 
'JpXj  bility  that  the  current  ex- 
hibition  of  early  and  mo- 
dern  pictures  by  Dutch 
artists  will  prove  to  be 
^7/  one  of  the  most  popular 
which  has  yet  been  held 
at  the  Guildhall  ;  not,  indeed,  because  it 
is  of  finer  quality  than  its  predecessors,  but 
from  the  fact  that  the  pictures  are  well 
within  the  grasp  of  the  average  man. 
There  is  nothing  incomprehensible  to 
those  least  acquainted  with  Dutch  art,  and 
there  is  something  that  will  appeal  to  all. 
It  must  have  occurred  to  many  with  re¬ 
gard  to  pictures  of  Holland  by  artists  of 
varying  nationality  that  only  the  Dutch¬ 
man  really  grasps  the  subtleties  of  the 
country.  All  the  rest  look  upon  it  with 
alien  eyes,  and  give  us  but  the  external 
form.  They  never  get  behind  the  veil 
and  infect  us  with  that  indefinable  exqui¬ 
siteness  and  charm  so  characteristic  of  Hol¬ 
land  with  its  pastoral  flats,  pollard  willows, 
canals,  picturesque  craft  and  windmills  and, 
most  wonderful  of  all,  that  delicate  atmo¬ 
sphere  softening  the  harshest  lines  into  a 
melodious  ensemble,  and  overhead  the  im¬ 
mensity  of  sky,  vast  in  its  expanse  and 
with  its  delicacies  of  blues  and  greys.  The 
finest  Dutch  landscape  painters  have  always 
painted  in  a  minor  key  ;  whenever  they 
seek  to  modulate  into  the  major  they  lose 
themselvesand become  commonplace.  This 
applies  equally  to  Riiysdael  and  to  Jacob 
Maris;  doubtless  it  is  an  expression  of  the 
national  temperament  of  the  Dutchman. 
Generally  upon  emerging  from  a  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  old  men  into  a  modern  artistic 
environment  a  feeling  of  repulsion  creeps 
over  one,  but  this  is  not  the  case  here. 
Riiysdael  and  Rembrandt  seem  strangely  in 
harmony  with  Maris  and  Mauve,  and  in 
this  fact  may  be  found  a  plea  for  the  en¬ 


durance  of  the  latter.  A  very  different 
impression  is  given,  for  instance,  when  one 
leaves  an  eighteenth-century  French  pic¬ 
ture  and  comes  to  a  modern  French  land¬ 
scape.  The  modern  Dutch  school  have 
maintained  the  traditions  of  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  and  one  of  them  at  least — Jacob 
Maris — is  worthy  to  be  put  on  the  same 
plane  as  Riiysdael  and  Hobbema.  In  the 
small  gallery  upstairs  the  student  of  seven¬ 
teenth-century  Dutch  art  will  find  much  to 
admire,  still  more  to  interest  him,  and  not  a 
few  examples  which  will  tax  his  ingenuity  as 
to  attribution.  Among  these  last  are  some 
of  the  six  pictures  ascribed  to  Rembrandt. 
The  most  important,  and  perhaps  the  one 
which  should  attract  the  most  attention, 
is  the  large  landscape  Le  Commencement 
d’Orage,  which  is  surpassed  by  little  in  the 
landscape  work  of  Rembrandt  for  poetical 
intensity  and  incisive  truth.  This  picture 
is  by  most  modern  critics  denied  to  Rem¬ 
brandt  ;  as  the  question  is  one  which  must 
be  fully  dealt  with,  its  discussion  may  con¬ 
veniently  be  postponed  to  the  end  of  this 
paper.  When  we  leave  this  and  come  to 
the  portraits  we  find  but  one,  the  Portrait 
of  the  Painter’s  Son  Titus,  which  has  any 
serious  pretensions  to  be  considered  as  com¬ 
ing  from  his  brush.  Against  this,  how¬ 
ever,  nothing  can  be  urged  in  point  of 
quality.  Of  the  Dutch  master’s  last  and 
finest  manner — it  is  dated  1655 — it  has 
all  the  pathetic  realism  of  his  unsubdued 
genius.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this 
canvas,  which  is  undoubtedly  a  portrait  of 
Titus,  with  that  of  the  same  boy  in  the 
Wallace  collection.  As  this  is  dated  authen¬ 
tically  1655,  the  Hertford  House  picture 
should  be  painted  within  the  next  year,  or 
at  the  latest  in  16 57,  whereas  it  is  approx¬ 
imately  dated  in  the  catalogue  1658-60. 
On  the  score  of  quality  there  is  little  to 
choose,  but  perhaps  the  English  picture  is 


The  in  a  better  state  of  preservation.  The  Head 

Burlington  of  a  Man,  a  careful  work,  and  with  many 
Magazine,  good  qualities  to  recommend  it,  is  in  all 
Number  probability  a  work  of  Solomon  de  Koninck, 
IV  who  was  one  of  those  pupils  of  Rembrandt 

who  assimilated  most  of  his  technicalities. 
The  extreme  timidity  of  many  of  those 
points  in  which  the  bolder  qualities  of  Rem¬ 
brandt  would  be  brought  into  play,  such  as 
the  handling  of  the  nose,  mouth  and  hair, 
go  far  to  convince  us  of  the  correctness  of 
this  attribution.  Coming  to  The  Portrait 
of  the  Artist,  it  appears  quite  incomprehen¬ 
sible  that  a  picture  of  such  inferior  artistic 
qualities  should  have  been  seriously  con¬ 
sidered  for  so  long  a  period  as  a  work  of 
the  master.  Coming  from  the  collections 
of  M.  de  Calonne,  the  Marquis  Gerini  and 
Mr.  Agar,  engraved  by  Seuter  and  T ownley, 
quoted  in  Smith,  it  serves  to  show  the  hazy 
idea  of  even  the  best  connoisseurs  in  the 
early  days  of  the  last  century.  Such  a  work 
would  be  difficult  to  affiliate  upon  any  of 
the  best  known  of  Rembrandt’s  pupils.  The 
weakness  of  the  drawing  and  lack  of  power 
and  roundness  are  clearly  the  work  of  but 
a  second-rate  man  of  the  period.  The  signa¬ 
ture,  moreover,  presents  no  claim  to  serious 
consideration.  In  Ruth  and  Naomi  is 
possibly  to  be  found  the  work  of  a  very 
interesting  painter  of  the  school  of  Rem¬ 
brandt — Karel  Fabritius,  who  is  little  known 
yet  in  this  country.  It  is  painted  with  re¬ 
markable  strength  and  solidity,  and  although 
not  a  great  achievement,  is  worthy  of  com¬ 
parison  with  some  of  those  pictures  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  greater  light  upon  very 
slender  foundation.  The  picture,  however, 
is  in  such  bad  condition  and  has  suffered 
so  much  that  no  one  can  tell  what  it  may 
have  been  when  fresh.  More  interesting 
upon  the  whole  than  the  representation  of 
Rembrandt  and  his  School  is  that  of  Frans 
Hals.  H  is  so-called  Admiral  de  Ruyter 
(which  is  not  a  portrait  of  that  admiral) 
for  decision  and  fearless  handling  has  not  an 
equal  in  the  gallery.  It  is  not  Hals  as  we 
see  him  at  Hertford  House,  careful  and 


conscientious,  though  successful,  but  the 
spontaneous,  daring  master  whom  we  find 
at  Haarlem  and  in  the  Louvre,  at  Cassel 
and  St.  Petersburg.  It  is  the  Hals  that  we 
not  only  admire  but  also  love,  the  wonder 
of  the  cultured  art-loving  public,  and — may 
we  add  it? — the  despair  of  the  modern  por¬ 
trait  painter.  Such  brushwork  has  only 
been  equalled,  we  shall  not  say  surpassed, 
by  a  few  masters,  of  whom  Velasquez 
stands  out  prominently.  When,  however, 
we  turn  to  Van  Goyen  and  his  Wife  and 
Child,  we  have  another  instance  of  more 
than  doubtful  attribution.  The  landscape 
is  probably  by  Van  Goyen,  for  it  has 
many  of  his  characteristics  of  tree  draughts¬ 
manship  and  sober  colour.  The  figures, 
however,  betray  nothing  of  Hals  beyond 
his  influence,  and  even  the  latter  is  only 
just  allowable.  They  are  well  and  strongly 
painted  in  parts  ;  but  Hals  would  never 
be  guilty  of  such  loose  handling  as  is 
observable  in  the  child  in  the  foreground 
or  such  weak  drawing  as  the  foot  of  Van 
Goyen  betrays.  There  is  but  little  from 
which  to  deduce  an  attribution  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  The  present  ascrip¬ 
tion  is  part  of  that  system  which  insists  on 
fathering  upon  Hals  all  the  portraits  in  this 
manner  and  of  this  period,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  in  the  past  all  portraits  which  be¬ 
trayed  any  of  the  technicalities  of  Rem¬ 
brandt  were  attributed  to  that  master. 

Turning  from  this  to  a  Group  of  Three 
we  have  a  splendid  example  by  a  master 
whose  history  is  enshrouded  still  in  much 
mystery,  but  who  was,  if  one  can  judge  from 
his  art,  a  pupil  of  Hals — we  are  referring 
to  Jan  Miense  Molenaer.  It  was  evidently 
painted  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  career 
and  has  much  in  common  with  The  Spinet- 
players  in  the  Rycks  Museum  at  Amsterdam. 
A  scene  which  Hals  would  have  revelled  in 
depicting,  full  of  uproarious  good  humour, 
the  picture  presents  attractions  quite  apart 
from  its  superb  technical  qualities  and  mas¬ 
terly  composition.  Curiously  enough,  upon 
the  same  wall  we  have  two  examples, 
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Jovial  Companions  and  The  Health  of  the 
Troop,  by  Molenaer’s  wife,  Judith  Leyster, 
a  painter  of  the  school  of  Haarlem  of  the 
period  when  Hals  was  at  the  height  of  his 
fame.  They  are  both  catalogued  as  being 
collaborations  by  Hals  and  Judith  Leyster, 
but  beyond  the  potent  influence  of  the 
former  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
As  pictures  they  are  interesting  to  the 
student,  but  not  for  any  striking  qualities 
which  they  present.  The  brushwork  is  of 
acharacter  which  oneexpects  from  a  painter 
who  from  self-assurance  endeavours  to  emu¬ 
late  a  bold  and  dashing  manner  without 
possessing  the  ability  of  the  prototype,  with 
the  inevitable  result  of  a  coarse  disjointed¬ 
ness  irritating  to  the  last  degree.  The  co¬ 
lour  scheme  of  each  is  unpleasing  too,  blues 
and  reds  being  foiled  against  one  another 
with  a  rashness  which  is  born  of  over  con¬ 
fidence.  Of  quite  another  character  is  the 
little  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  by  Thomas 
de  Keyser.  The  strong  and  firm  modelling 
of  the  face  has  not  a  weakness  apparent 
anywhere,  whilst, asis  usual  with  thismaster, 
he  has  placed  a  restraint  upon  himself  which 
sustains  him  through  the  most  arduous  task 
without  loss  of  dignity  or  ease  of  present¬ 
ment.  This  grasp  of  his  material  leaves  him 
when  he  attempts  anything  on  a  large  scale  : 
he  loses  concentration  and  becomes  strag¬ 
gling.  The  picture  is,  however,  over¬ 
cleaned.  But  to  revert  to  the  school  of 
Hals  again,  there  are  few  more  instructive 
pictures  in  the  exhibition  than  The  Por¬ 
trait  of  a  Dutch  Lady  by  Jan  Verspronck, 
who  was  in  many  respects  his  cleverest 
pupil.  This  is  a  remarkably  characteristic 
example,  the  authenticity  ol  which  is  con¬ 
vincingly  attested  by  the  presence  of  the 
signature  with  the  date  1643.  ^  must  have 
occurred  to  many  students  that  the  scarcity 
of  Verspronck’s  pictures  is  accounted  for  by 
their  being  not  infrequently  converted  into 
examplesof  the  better-known  master.  They 
lend  themselves  very  readily  to  this  from  the 
strong  affinities  of  technique.  The  great 
point  of  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the  lack 


of  brilliancy  and  freedom,  qualities  emi-  The  Dutch 
nently  characteristic  of  Hals,  both  in  his  Exhibition 
early  and  late  period.  But  the  delicate  at  the 
silveriness  and  luminosity  of  Hals  find  an  Guildhall 
echo  in  the  finest  portraits  of  Verspronck. 

I  remember  seeing  a  portrait  of  a  man  some 
years  ago  in  London  which  was  ascribed 
with  all  confidence  to  Hals,  until  a  close 
examination  revealed  the  traces  of  an  oblit¬ 
erated  signature  of  Verspronck  on  the  back¬ 
ground.  Further,  I  have  always  held  the 
opinion  that  the  superb  Portrait  of  a  Lady 
at  Antwerp  is  by  this  master,  and  a  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  present  picture  strengthens 
this  view.  One  other  portrait  is  well 
worthy  of  mention,  although  it  may  be  ob¬ 
served  that  it  hardly  comes  within  the  scope 
ofan  exhibition  of  Dutch  Art,  but  weshould 
have  been  considerably  the  losers  without  it 
— the  Portrait  of  Ambrogio,  Marchese  di 
Spinola,  by  Cornelis  de  Vos.  It  is  a  superb 
piece  of  direct  portraiture,  full  of  dignity 
and  precision,  and  the  ruff  and  breastplate 
are  handled  with  remarkable  accuracy  and 
vigour.  Of  the  genre  paintings  the  most 
attention  will  be  attracted  by  The  Cook 
Asleep,  a  picture  ascribed  to  that  very  rare 
master  Jan  Vermeer  of  Delft.  There  is  little 
of  his  characteristic  technique  displayed  in 
the  treatment  of  the  accessories — the  fruit 
and  the  bottle.  Still,  the  girl,  particularly 
in  the  head  and  bosom,  and  the  handling  of 
the  table-cloth,  point  to  the  work  of  the 
great  Delft  master,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
signature,  which  has  every  appearance  of 
being  authentic.  Nevertheless,  to  extol  it 
as  a  masterpiece — it  is  set  forth  as  such  in 
the  catalogue — by  Vermeer,  is  quite  unjus¬ 
tifiable  when  one  remembers  the  picture  in 
Mrs.  Joseph’s  possession,  the  two  in  the  Si\ 

Collection  at  Amsterdam,  or  those  in  the 
Rycks  Museum,  the  Louvre,  and  at  Dresden 
and  Berlin.  There  are  weaknesses,  as  wit¬ 
ness  the  flat  painting  of  the  arms,  and  the 
diffusion  of  light  is  not  grasped  with  his 
wonted  skill.  It  lacks  just  that  which  de¬ 
lights  one  most  in  the  master’s  work.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  a  better  picture  to  reprc- 
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sent  Vermeer’s  contemporary  Gabriel  Met- 
zu  could  not  be  obtained  than  A  Woman 
Dressing  Fish.  I  cannot  agree  with  Smith 
in  describing  it  as  ‘this  excellent  little  pic¬ 
ture  ’  ;  indeed  I  have  grave  doubts  as  to  its 
being  a  genuine  picture  at  all.  Neither 
does  a  Portrait  of  a  Lady  worthily  display 
the  magic  and  refined  art  ofTerborch,  for 
the  painting  is  careful  even  to  timidity. 
Better  by  far  is  the  Portrait  of  a  Young 
Woman,  which,  in  spite  of  an  unequal 
tussle  with  the  restorer,  still  presents  some 
of  his  most  charming  qualities.  Both  the 
head  and  hands  are  in  his  best  manner,  and 
the  black  dress  with  its  semi-transparent 
frills  is  full  of  such  delicate  painting  as  cha¬ 
racterizes  The  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  in 
the  National  Gallery.  A  most  inter¬ 
esting  panel,  A  Lady  at  a  Harpsichord,  is 
ascribed  to  Palamedes.  Great  confusion 
has  existed  with  regard  to  his  works  in  the 
past,  arising  from  the  fact  that  several 
painters  have  an  almost  identical  technique 
and  painted  similar  subjects.  Foremost 
among  these  are  Willem  Cornelisz  Duyster, 
Pieter  Codde,  Dirk  Hals,  and  that  contro¬ 
versial  and  mysterious  master,  Hendrik  Pot. 
The  fine  picture  at  Hampton  Court,  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Commonwealth  Inventory  as 
‘A  Souldier  making  a  Strange  Posture  to  a 
Dutch  Lady,  by  Bott,’  which  has  been  in 
turn  assigned  to  Pieter  Codde,  Poelenburgh, 
Palamedes,  Mytens,  and  Hendrik  Pot,  is 
now  permanently  and  rightly  ascribed  to 
the  last,  an  attribution  arrived  at  by  careful 
comparison  with  other  works,  and  further 
confirmed  by  the  presence  of  Pot’s  initials 
on  the  chimneypiece — all  in  addition  to  the 
suggestive  entry  in  the  Commonwealth  In¬ 
ventory.  Now  the  panel  in  the  exhibition 
is  almost  identical  in  treatment,  and  also 
with  that  of  the  Convivial  Party  in  the 
National  Gallery,  and  I  think  that  Pot  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  its  creator  than 
Palamedes.  The  life  work  of  Jan  Steen, 
so  badly  illustrated  at  present  in  our  public 
galleries,  is  well  summed  up  by  the  humorous 
and  most  masterly  Portrait  of  Himself. 
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Seated  on  a  chair,  he  bawls  without  restraint 
a  ditty,  no  doubt  culled  from  his  own  caba¬ 
ret,  accompanying  himself  with  a  mando¬ 
line,  which  he  plays  with  evidently  greater 
gusto  than  expression.  Steen  was  no  idealis¬ 
tic  dreamer :  he  believed  in  earthly  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  from  this  fact  arose  the  tales  of 
dissipation  of  which  modern  investigation 
has  proved  the  falsity.  Still,  he  seems  to 
have  largely  been  in  sympathy  with  the 
views  of  Omar  Khayyam,  and  making  ‘the 
most  of  what  we  yet  may  spend.’  The 
ascription  to  Adriaen  Brouwer  of  An  Inte¬ 
rior  with  Figures  is  perhaps  another  mis¬ 
nomer.  There  is  none  of  his  exquisite 
transparency,  the  colouring  is  opaque  and 
lacks  the  brilliancy  of  his  palette,  and  the 
draughtsmanship  has  not  nearly  his  preci¬ 
sion.  Again,  the  figures  in  the  foreground, 
although  having  much  in  common  with 
Brouwer,  betray  the  influence  of  David 
Teniers,  an  influence  still  more  marked  in 
those  talking  through  the  window.  Con¬ 
sequently  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  Dutch 
and  Flemish  art,  which  points  to  a  master 
conversant  with  both.  Two  men  suggest 
themselves  as  its  author,  Hendrik  Sorgh 
and  Joost  van  Craesbeeck,  and  the  weight 
of  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  latter,  largely 
because  of  the  Flemish  sentiment  which 
pervades  the  whole  composition  and  the 
presence  of  mannerisms  which  are  peculiar 
to  Brouwer,  which  leads  one  to  give  the 
preference  to  Craesbeeck  rather  than  to 
Sorgh.  Some  particularly  fine  examples  ot 
the  still-life  painters  of  Holland  are  shown, 
Jan  van  Huysum  and  Jan  van  Os  especially; 
whilst  one  of  the  three  canvases  by  Willem 
van  Aelst  (No.  1 67)  is  quite  a  new  revelation 
of  his  powers.  Coming  to  the  landscape 
men,  in  some  respects  a  pleasurable  surprise 
awaits  us,  and  in  others  something  akin  to 
disappointment.  The  latter  was  furnished 
by  the  representation  of  Jacob  van  Riiysdael, 
by  whom  no  less  than  three  examples  are 
shown.  Good  as  they  all  will  be  considered, 
not  one  shows  to  the  full  the  intensely 
poetical  side  of  his  genius,  a  side  which, 
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exemplified  by  the  magnificent  View  of 
Haarlem  in  the  Mauritshuis  at  the  Hague 
or  the  View  over  an  extensive  flat  wooded 
Country  in  our  own  National  Gallery,  places 
him  far  ahead  of  any  painter  of  the  Dutch 
school  for  the  rendering  of  dreamy  poetry 
of  nature.  He  must  yield  the  palm  to 
Hobbema  in  tree  painting  and  to  Ciiyp  in 
landscape  full  of  delicate  shimmer  and  sunny 
glow,  and  if  Philips  de  Koninck  is  his  equal 
in  the  presentment  of  immensity  of  distance, 
he  is  left  far  behind  by  Riiysdael’s  atmo¬ 
spheric  achievements.  One  point  may  be 
conceded  to  Hobbema,  namely,  that  he  is 
more  equal :  he  never  painted  a  bad  picture, 
whereas  Riiysdael  frequently  did  so  ;  but 
when  thetwo  areseen  at  their  best, the  latter 
surpasses  him  by  reason  of  his  superiority 
in  catching  that  essentiality  of  landscape — 
stimmung.  For  want  of  these  qualities  A 
Forest  Scene,  fine  as  it  is  from  a  technical 
standpoint,  and  in  a  perfect  state  of  preser¬ 
vation,  does  not  show  the  better  side  of 
Riiysdael.  The  Seapiece  is  better,  but  fails 
by  reason  of  its  obviously  forced  sky.  Its 
redeeming  feature  is  the  masculine  painting 
of  the  sea  and  its  finely-felt  distance.  Perhaps 
the  best  is  the  so-called  View  on  the  Brill, 
which  is  impressive  whilst  remaining  un¬ 
satisfactory.  It  is  particularly  unfortunate 
that  a  picture  of  Riiysdael  in  his  best  and 
most  soulful  mood  could  not  be  found,  for 
then  he  would  more  than  hold  his  own 
against  any  of  the  plein  air  men  in  the  re¬ 
maining  galleries..  By  Hobbema  there  are 
two  superb  panels,  A  Woody  Landscape 
with  a  gentleman  on  a  grey  horse,  and 
A  Landscape,  between  which,  although 
painted  at  different  periods  of  his  career, 
there  is  little  to  choose  in  point  of  qua¬ 
lity.  However,  the  latter  suffers  from 
over  cleaning,  particularly  in  some  of  those 
parts — notably  the  middle  distance — where 
Hobbema  shines  most,  and  this  gives  it  a 
rawness  quite  foreign  to  the  picture  in  its 
pristine  state.  Still,  they  are  both  profound 
in  their  grasp  of  nature  and  magnificence 
of  achievement.  Ciiyp,  too,  is  equally  well 


represented  by  A  Herdsman  and  a  Woman  The  Dutch 
tending  Cattle,  with  its  suffusion  of  golden  Exhibition 
sunlight  over  the  placid  river.  A  deli-  at  the 
cately  soft  and  delicious  haze,  so  essential  a  Guildhall 
feature  on  a  summer  afternoon  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  a  river,  envelops  the  whole  com¬ 
position  from  the  finely-grouped  cattle  and 
figures  in  the  immediate  foreground  to  the 
distant  tower,  and  the  portrayal  of  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  exquisitely  truthful  sky  to  the 
landscape  was  vouchsafed  to  no  Dutchman 
to  a  greater  degree  than  to  Ciiyp.  This  is 
the  only  example  here  of  the  Dordrecht 
master,  for  few  will  consider  seriously  the 
pretensions  of  the  Head  of  a  Cow  to  be  from 
his  hand.  It  is  signed  (but  it  is  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned  if  it  is  a  contemporary  signature) 

Berchem.  and  it  is  possible  that  it  is  by  that 
master,  but  there  are  other  men  equally 
likely.  A  capital  little  landscape  with 
cattle  represents  the  art  of  Adriaen  van  de 
Velde  at  its  best.  It  is  well  that  such  a  pic¬ 
ture  has  been  chosen,  for  it  is  in  its  original 
condition,  unlike  all  too  many  which  have 
become  dark  in  parts  owing  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  unstable  pigments.  Another  note¬ 
worthy  example  is  that  by  Jan  van  der 
Heyden  ;  whether  or  not  one  is  allowed  to 
altogether  admire  such  finish,  one  cannot  but 
wonder  at  the  minute  and  painstaking  ren¬ 
dering  of  detail  and  at  the  masterly  way  with 
which,  in  spite  of  his  Jinesse ,  he  preserves  the 
unity  of  his  composition.  When  vvecome 
to  the  Aart  van  der  Neer,  a  Moonlight 
River  Scene,  weareconfronted  with  a  clever 
picture, but  one  which  almost  presents  doubts 
as  to  its  being  really  from  the  hand  of  the 
master.  In  the  first  place  it  is  painted  with 
a  much  fuller  brush  and  broader  handling 
than  is  usual  with  Van  der  Neer.  The  trees, 
instead  of  being  delicately,  even  minutely 
wrought,  are  treated  in  broad  masses,  and 
the  buildings  have  not  his  directness  ;  and 
one’s  doubts  are  strengthened  by  the  figures. 

Now  Van  der  Neer  was  never  loose — if  any¬ 
thing,  his  tailing  is  in  the  opposite  direction 
— but  here  we  have  men  in  the  foreground 
who  are  even  clumsy,  whilst  the  whole 
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The  work  has  a  lack  or  transparence  which 

Burlington  raises  grave  doubts  whether  it  is  a  Dutch 
Magazine,  picture  at  all.  Here  and  there  is  just  a 
Number  trace  of  a  copyist,  although  a  man  of  no 
IV  mean  talent  and  one  who  was  copying  to 

arrive  at  the  spirit  of  the  Dutchmen.  We 
have  at  least  one  man  of  the  English  school 
who,  if  this  hypothesis  has  foundation,  is 
capable  of  this,  and  many  little  mannerisms 
are  very  like  him  ;  but  some  good  authori¬ 
ties  regard  the  picture  as  an  early  work  of 
Van  der  Neer,  much  over-cleaned  and  re¬ 
painted.  The  two  Jan  van  de  Cap- 
pelles  are  of  unsurpassable  beauty.  In  the 
little  Seapiece,  with  its  placid  water,  an 
awful  stillness  pervading  the  whole  scene 
before  the  approaching  storm,  the  last 
glimpses  of  lurid  light  which  catch  the 
distant  town  before  a  complete  envelop¬ 
ment  in  inky  blackness  of  the  scene  is  ac¬ 
complished,  and  the  depth  of  the  picture, 
are  quite  wonderful.  But  it  is  rather  to  Off 
Scheveningen  we  look  for  a  thoroughly 
characteristic  Van  de  Cappelle.  The  won¬ 
derful  sky  and  the  amount  of  atmosphere 
infused  into  the  whole  theme  raises  it  quite 
on  a  level  with  the  River  Scene  of  the 
Wynn  Ellis  bequest  in  the  National  Gal¬ 
lery,  an  equal  of  which  for  pure  aerial 
painting  we  have  yet  to  see  in  a  European 
Gallery.  The  present  example  is  one  which 
surpasses  Willem  van  de  Velde  at  his  best 
in  all  the  higher  qualities  of  art.  Another 
curious  picture  is  the  Rising  in  a  Dutch 
Town,  ascribed  to  Gerrit  Berkheyde. 
fWe  will  now  return  to  Le  Commencement 
d’Orage  ;  and  in  this  connexion  it  may  be 
convenient  to  quote  the  passage  referring 
to  this  picture  which  occurred  in  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  Guildhall  Exhibition  published 
in  The  Times ,  since  it  expresses  a  view  now 
widely  held.  The  passage  is  as  follows : — 
‘Another  picture,  of  great  beauty  and  greater 
importance,  has  for  more  than  a  century 
borne  Rembrandt’s  name — ever  since  de 
Marcenay  engraved  it  with  that  attribution. 
Yet  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  Lady  Wan¬ 
tage’s  great  picture,  The  Beginning  of  the 
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Storm  (174),  is  not  by  Rembrandt  at  all, 
but  is  the  masterpiece  of  Philip  de  Koning, 
who  has  two  or  three  similar  but  smaller 
works  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  whose 
signed  pictures  since  the  days  when  Dr. 
Waagen  wrote,  have  become  perfectly  well 
known.  Such  a  picture  places  de  Koning 
in  the  very  first  rank  of  landscape  painters, 
and  it  is  unjust  to  deprive  him  of  it.  It 
would  take  us  too  long  to  give  reasons  for 
the  change  of  name,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  about  it.  The  picture,  of 
course,  shows  the  influence  of  the  mighty 
teacher  throughout,  but  it  is  in  point  of  fact 
a  better,  truer,  less  fantastic  landscape  than 
he  himself  ever  painted.  It  makes  the  Cassel 
and  other  landscapes  seem  what  they  really 
are — dreams,  not  transcripts  from  nature  in 
any  sense  of  the  term.’  That  the  opinion 
thus  dogmatically  expressed  is  that  of  the 
majority  of  critics  cannot  be  denied,  but  I 
venture  still  to  acquiesce  in  the  attribution 
to  Rembrandt  and  I  will  give  my  grounds 
for  so  doing.  In  the  first  place  the  view  is 
just  of  such  a  character  as  de  Koninck 
painted — an  extensive  landscape  seen  from 
a  height  with  river  and  distant  sandhills,  the 
intervening  space  studded  here  and  there 
with  hamlets.  When,  however,  we  come 
to  compare  the  technique  here  with  that 
in  accepted  pictures  by  de  Koninck,  such 
as  the  landscape  No.  836  in  the  National 
Gallery,  the  only  similarity  which  can  be 
traced  to  him  is  in  the  handling  of  the  bank 
of  the  river  at  the  right  and  the  bushes 
above  it.  But  this  is  much  too  powerfully 
realized  for  de  Koninck,  it  has  a  force  and 
breadth  which  the  pupil  never  put  forward. 
This  point  can  be  observed  by  comparison 
with  the  National  Gallery  picture,  which 
has  a  very  similar  foreground  only  much 
more  restrainedly  achieved.  Again,  the 
qualities  to  be  found  in  the  roofs  by  the 
windmill  on  the  left  of  the  picture  and 
the  trees  over  them  are  such  as  are  found 
in  all  Rembrandt’s  work,  whether  he  is 
working  in  oil  or  with  the  etching  needle. 
Further,  none  of  the  finest  works  of  Philips 


AND  I'lllLM'S  1)1 £  KONINCK  I  IN  THE  COLLECTION  Oh  LADY  WANT/ 


de  Koninck  have  such  an  impressive  and 
powerful  opposition  of  sunlight  and  gloom 
as  we  have  here.  He  may  be  wonder¬ 
fully  fascinating  in  rendering  the  delicate 
silveriness  of  certain  phases  of  atmospherical 
freshness  but  he  is  never  soul-stirring,  which 
is  a  quality  I  claim  for  Lady  Wantage’s  pic¬ 
ture.  In  the  sky  painting  there  is  much 
affinity  between  this  and  the  Peel  picture 
as  regards  the  cloud  cumuli,  but  a  reference 
to  the  Landscape  with  Tobias  and  the  Angel 
(No.  72)  in  the  National  Gallery  will  dis¬ 
close  an  identity  which  demonstrates  that 
the  other  similarity  is  only  of  such  a  char¬ 
acter  as  would  be  found  in  the  work  of  a 
very  clever  pupil  assimilating  his  master’s 
technique,  Before  leaving  this  picture  it 
would  be  useful  to  draw  attention  to  the 
parallel  rendering  of  several  details — the 
trees  and  the  sunlight  hill  in  the  background. 
Now  in  the  second  period  of  Rembrandt, 
which  is  tentatively  placed  by  students  as 
lying  between  1640  and  1649,  much  atten¬ 
tion  to  landscape  is  a  prominent  character¬ 
istic.  Particularly  was  this  the  case  with 
regard  to  his  work  with  the  needle.  This 
culminated  in  the  production  of  that  most 
impressive  of  all  his  landscape  etchings,  The 
Three  Trees.  If  that  etching  is  compared 
with  the  present  picture,  many  points  of 
similarity  will  be  observed,  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  extensive  view  on  the  left  of 
that  etching,  but  with  regard  to  its  realiza¬ 
tion  and  general  feeling,  beside  which  the  art 
of  de  Koninck  appears  but  a  triviality.  The 
Three  Trees  is  dated  1643,  and  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  place  this  picture  at  about  the 
same  period,  or  at  any  rate  between  1640 
and  1643.  With  this  date  the  technique  is 
in  strict  consonance.  Philips  de  Koninck 
we  know  was  born  in  1619,  so  that  at  this 
period  he  would  be  twenty-one,  a  very  im¬ 
pressionable  age,  and  I  would  hazard  the 
suggestion,  although  the  evidence  is  purely 
presumptive,  that  not  only  was  this  land¬ 
scape  the  forerunner  of  The  Three  Trees, 
but  that  its  production  at  the  period  when 


de  Koninck  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Rem-  The  Dutch 
brandt,  or  at  any  rate  had  but  just  emerged  Exhibition 
from hisstudio, influenced  theformer  tosuch  at  the 
an  extent  that  it  actually  inspired  his  future  Guildhall 
landscapes,  the  similar  character  of  which 
is  so  well  known.  Hence  the  importance 
of  Le  Commencement  d’Orage  for  us. 

Yet  another  plea  may  be  urged  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  work  as  being  by  Rem¬ 
brandt.  It  is  an  accepted  fact,  that  the 
etchings  of  Hercules  Seghers  had  great  in¬ 
fluence  on  Rembrandt.  The  inventory  of 
his  effects  made  in  1656  shows  that  he  had 
in  his  possession  six  landscapes  by  Seghers 
in  addition  to  the  copper  of  Tobias  and 
the  Angel,  which  latter  he  reworked  and  it 
appears  in  Rembrandt’s  work  as  the  Flight 
into  Egypt.  Seghers,  as  is  well  known, 
was  a  lover  of  these  vast  Dutch  plains  seen 
from  a  height,  as  witness  his  flat  Dutch  land¬ 
scape  seen  from  a  height  with  water  in  the 
foreground,  and  a  flat  Dutch  landscape  with 
a  winding  river.  Now  Seghers  was  born 
about  1590  and  died  somewhere  about 
1640,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  at  this 
latter  date  Rembrandt  came  into  possession 
of  the  plate  of  Tobias  and  the  Angel.  This 
is  the  very  period  to  which  I  attribute  the 
production  of  Le  Commencement  d’Orage, 
and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  prior  to 
this  date  we  have  nothing  akin  to  this  and 
subsequent  landscapes,  so  that  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  the  art  of  Seghers  created  the 
landscape  art  of  Rembrandt  as  exemplified 
by  The  Three  Trees  and  subsequent  etch¬ 
ings,  and  through  him  the  art  of  Philips  de 
Koninck.  Moreover  the  picture  of  To¬ 
bias  and  the  Angel  in  the  National  Gallery 
is  directly  executed  under  the  influence  of 
Seghers,  and  I  have  already  drawn  attention 
to  the  similarity  between  the  building  of 
the  sky  in  this  picture  and  that  of  Lady 
Wantage’s.  In  view  of  these  considera¬ 
tions  it  would  seem  that  the  champions  of 
Philips  de  Koninck  must  show  more  ade¬ 
quate  reasons  before  robbing  Rembrandt  of 
the  authorship  of  this  superb  landscape. 
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EARLY  STAFFORDSHIRE  WARES 
ILLUSTRATED  BY  PIECES  IN  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 
^  WRITTEN  BY  R.  L.  HOBSON 

ARTICLE  I 


N  beginning  a  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  on  Staffordshire  wares, 
which  are  intended  to  sketch 
the  history  of  those  fascina¬ 
ting  old  pieces  now  so 
eagerly  sought  by  the  col¬ 
lector  of  pottery,  our  first  duty  is  to  select 
a  convenient  starting  point.  It  is  improba¬ 
ble  that  in  a  county  so  rich  in  materials  as 
Staffordshire  the  making  of  pottery  has  suf¬ 
fered  any  serious  intermission  since  pre¬ 
historic  times  ;  but  I  think  we  may  safely 
assume  that  the  collector,  as  distinct  from 
the  antiquary,  will  feel  little  interest  in  any 
of  the  productions  of  this  district  prior  to 
the  seventeenth  century.  If  we  except 
Gothic  paving  tiles,  a  few  of  the  better  cos- 
trels  or  pilgrim’s  bottles,  and  the  mysterious 
‘  poteries  gracieuses  de  la  reine  Elizabeth  ’ 
(which,  whatever  they  are,  no  one  thinks 
of  claiming  for  Staffordshire),  it  may  be  said 
that  for  five  centuries  after  the  Norman 
conquest  the  ceramic  art  of  this  country 
boasted  nothing  better  than  coarse  pitchers, 
gotches,  gourds,  and  gorges  of  clumsy  shape 
and  uncouth  ornament,  which  appeal  to  few 
but  the  sternest  antiquarians.  With  the 
seventeenth  century,  however,  begins  a  new 
period  of  development,  very  gradual  at  first, 
but  full  of  interest.  To  anyone  who  has 
recently  visited  the  Potteries,  and  seen  the 
great  conglomerate  of  towns  intersected 
by  railways  and  tramlines,  with  its  forest  of 
chimneys  and  the  constantly  burning  kilns 
of  numberless  factories  that  supply  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world,  it  is  difficult  to  picture  the 
same  district  300  years  ago,  wooded,  wild 
and  picturesque.  The  great  towns  were 
then  represented  by  a  few  moorland  hamlets, 
the  teeming  factories  by  occasional  ‘hovels’ 
and  ‘sun- kilns,’  and  the  armies  of  workmen 
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by  the  solitary  potter,  who,  helped  by  one 
or  two  labourers  or  by  his  own  household 
alone,  threw,  glazed  and  fired  his  weekly 
ovenload  of  crocks,  which  his  wife  took  to 
town  on  a  donkey  to  exchange  for  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life.  It  is  not  a  very  promising 
picture  from  a  collector’s  point  of  view  ;  and 
yet  in  the  first  few  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  in  circumstances  little  less 
primitive  than  those  we  have  just  described, 
a  number  of  pieces  were  made  that  are  now 
eagerly  sought  after  by  persons  of  taste.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  it  is  not  the  common 
crocks  made  for  the  market  or  fair  that  have 
achieved  this  apotheosis.  The  vessels  with 


Fig.  I. — Slipware  Dish.  Depth,  i6  ins. 
The  Pelican  in  her  Piety. 


which  we  are  at  present  concerned  were,  we 
may  be  sure,  of  the  kind  ‘made  for  honour,’ 
tours  de  force  to  celebrate  special  occasions, 
and  to  be  cherished  among  the  heirlooms  of 
the  poor.  For  the  right  understanding  of 
our  subject,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  into  a 


Fig.  II. — Tyg  with  Incised  Ornament,  dated  1640.  Height,  55  ins. 


Fig.  IV. — Puzzle  Tyg  with  the  Sign  of  the  Mermaid. 
Height,  7J  ins. 


Flo.  VI. — PoMCt  Pot  with  Stamped  Ornament.  Height,  toj  {r <t. 


C  2 


The  few  technical  details  gathered  from  the  earli- 

Burlington  est  notice  (in  Dr.  Plot’s  ‘Natural  History 
Magazine,  of  Staffordshire,’  1689)  of  the  industry,  and 
Number  from  the  silent  evidence  of  the  pots  them- 
IV  selves.  At  Burslem,  which  even  in  Plot’s 


time  was  ‘  the  greatest  pottery  ’  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  only  four  kinds  of  clay  were  in  use  for 
the  body  of  the  wares :  bottle  clay,  hard  fire¬ 
clay  which  was  mixed  with  red  blending 
clay  to  make  black  wares,  and  a  white  clay, 
so  called  because  it  produced  a  yellow  ware, 
which  was  the  nearest  approach  to  white 
then  obtainable.  Besides  these  there  were 
three  finer  clays  reserved  for  decorative 
purposes,  known  as  orange  slip,  white  slip, 
and  a  red  slip  which  burnt  black.  Slip,  it 
must  be  explained,  was  a  creamy  fluid  made 
of  clay  softened  by  water.  The  glaze  was 
produced  by  powdered  lead  ore  dusted  on  to 
the  ware.  For  special  pieces  the  ore  was 
first  calcined.  Used  in  its  simple  form,  this 
powder,  when  fired,  covered  the  ware  with 
a  transparent  glass  of  a  warm  yellow  tone, 
which  gave  a  rich  reddish  brown  surface  to 
a  red  body,  a  yellow  colour  to  white  slip  or¬ 
nament,  and  a  similar  augmentation  to  clays 
of  other  tints.  Only  two  colouring  oxides 
appear  to  have  been  used — manganese,  from 
which  a  colour  was  obtained  varying  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  intensity  from  purplish  brown  to 
black,  and  commonly  used  to  streak  or  mot¬ 
tle  the  glaze,  and  oxide  of  copper,  which 
produced  a  bright  green  effect.  The  un¬ 
sophisticated  potter  called  the  lead  ore 
smithum  and  the  manganese  magnus.  A  little 
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Latin  went  a  long  way  in  the  district. 

Such  were  the  simple  materials  that  the 
seventeenth-century  potter  had  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  differing  scarcely  at  all  from  those 
used  by  his  mediaeval  forerunners.  Let  us 
see  what  use  he  made  of  them,  when  work¬ 
ing  at  his  best.  Fig.  I  shows  an  ornamental 
dish  for  a  cottage  dresser.  Fig.  II  is  a  type 
of  drinking  cup  used  on  special  occasions. 
Other  not  inelegant  drinking  vessels  of  the 
period  are  beaker-shaped,  or  in  the  form  of 
an  elongated  dice-box  with  two  handles  close 
together  ;  these  are  always  in  black  ware. 
Another  shape  is  seen  in  Fig.  III.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  feature  of  most  of  these  quaint  tygs, 
or  loving-cups,  is  their  astonishing  number 
of  handles,  which  range  from  two  to  as  many 
as  twelve.  It  is  supposed  that  the  purpose 
of  this  equipment  was  that  the  cup  might 
pass  from  hand  to  hand,  and  each  guest  have 
a  fresh  portion  of  the  rim  to  himself,  no 
doubt  an  excellent  arrangement  for  the  first 


time  round  !  Not  content  with  half  a  dozen 
or  so  of  full-grown  handles,  the  potter  fre¬ 
quently  inserted  between  each  of  them  a 
sort  of  rudimentary  handle  consisting  of  a 
looped  strip  of  clay.  Another  variety  of  the 


tyg  was  called  a  posset  pot,  and  was  usually 
distinguished  by  a  spout.  The  posset  pot 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  family  possession 
preserved  with  great  respect,  and  used  only 
on  special  occasions,  such  as  Christmas  time. 
It  also  suffered  from  a  plethora  of  handles. 
Of  any  exact  recipe  for  a  posset  I  must 
plead  ignorance,  but  I  fancy  it  as  a  com¬ 
pound  of  mulled  ale  with  an  indefinitesome¬ 
thing  floating  on  the  surface,  succulent,  and 
exceedingly  popular.  There  were  other 
and  still  more  fanciful  drinking  vessels  be¬ 
sides  these.  A  fuddling  cup  is  shown  in 
Fig.  VIII.  When  it  is  realized  that  the  six 
cups  communicate  with  each  other  inter¬ 
nally,  so  that  to  empty  one  you  must  empty 
all,  the  force  of  the  name  will  be  apparent. 
Any  doubt  as  to  the  use  of  these  formidable 
vessels  is  dispelled  by  the  inscription  on  a 
similar  piece,  Fill  meful  of  sidar,  drink  of  me. 
The  puzzle  jug  is  another  playful  variety. 
Fig.  IX  is  an  elaborate  example  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  liquor  must  be  ex¬ 
tracted  in  some  unusual  way  if  the  drinker 
wants  to  get  his  full  measure,  and  has  any 
respect  for  his  clothes.  The  rim  and  handle 
are  tubes,  communicating  with  the  body  of 
the  jug,  through  which  the  contents  must 
be  sucked  from  a  spout  in  front  of  the  rim. 


Ho.  X. — Horn  [juitcm  of  FlO.  XI. — Owl  Jug  with  Combed 

Slipware.  Feathers.  Height,  81  ins. 


in  this  case  the  bird’s  beak.  To  complicate 
matters  there  are  usually  one  or  more  con¬ 
cealed  holes  in  the  tubes  which  must  be 
stopped  by  the  fingers,  in  addition  to  a  false 
spout  or  two,  such  as  is  seen  on  the  side  of 


the  rim.  The  puzzle  jug  is  a  joke  of  long 
standing.  Specimens  have  been  found  which 
go  back  to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the 
trick  is  not  quite  unknown  at  the  present  day. 
No  doubt  their  existence  was  prolonged 


Early 

Staffordshire 
Wares  Illus¬ 
trated  by 
Pieces  in  the 
British 
Museum 


by  the  far-seeing  publican  who  appreciated 
the  possibilities  implied  in  the  following 
doggerel  that  appears  on  one  of  them  : — 


Gentlemen,  now  try  your  skill. 

I’ll  hold  you  sixpence,  if  you  will, 
That  you  don’t  drink  unless  you  spill. 


Another  pleasant  surprise  was  furnished  bv 
the  toad  mug,  in  which  the  drinker  as  he 
neared  the  bottom  discovered  a  well- mo¬ 
delled  toad,  usually  of  red  clay  with  white 
slip  eyes.  P'ig.  XI  is  an  example  of  a  rarer 
class.  The  owl  jug  was  made  with  a  re¬ 
movable  head  which  could  be  used  as  a  cup. 
It  is,  however,  a  disputed  question  whether 
these  jugs  are  of  Staffordshire  origin,  and 
it  is  hinted  that  they  have  a  suspiciously 
close  parallel  in  German  pottery.  Other 
special  forms  of  a  less  bibulous  kind  are 
shown  in  Fig.  VII,  a  model  of  a  cradle 
which  tells  its  own  tale  ;  and  Fig.  X,  a 
horn  lantern.  Candlesticks,  handovens  and 
condiment  trays  also  occur.  ^1  We  must 
now  return  for  a  moment  to  technicalities 
in  order  to  understand  the  remaining  feature 
of  our  wares,  their  ornament.  The  tyg, 
jug,  cradle  or  piece  of  whatever  form,  was 
sometimes  left  to  depend  tor  its  popularity 
on  its  streaky  purplish  brown  or  glossy  black 


The  glaze  alone,  neither  of  them  a  recommen- 

Burlington  dation  to  be  despised  ;  or  it  was  embellished 
Magazine,  with  a  scratched  design,  a  pattern  impressed 
Number  by  wooden  stamps,  or  applied  pads  of  clay 
IV  moulded  or  stamped  with  rosettes,  formal 

ornament,  and  occasionally  with  the  human 
form.  I  have  seen  a  tyg  with  busts  of 
King  Charles  I  disposed  round  its  perimeter, 
an  unusually  ambitious  design  for  a  potter 
of  the  period.  The  handles  were  made  a 
still  more  conspicuous  feature  by  the  addition 
of  twists  of  coloured  clay,  knobs  and  bosses. 
^[Another  and  a  larger  group  were  orna¬ 
mented  with  the  slips  we  spoke  of  above. 
These  were  applied  in  various  ways.  First 
as  simple  washes  to  give  a  light  surface  to 
a  dark  body  or  vice  versci  (see  Figs.  IX  and 
XII).  Or  again  they  were  dropped  or 
trailed  on  from  a  spouted  vessel  in  quaint 
tracery,  dotted  patterns,  or  outlined  designs. 
As  might  be  expected  at  this  period,  the 
tulip  more  or  less  conventionalized  was  a 
favourite  motive.  The  process  is  best  under¬ 
stood  by  taking  an  example.  Fig.  XII  is 
of  light  buff  ware  :  the  ornament  on  the 
upper  part,  and  the  inscription  and  date, 
WILLIAM  CHATERLY,  1696,  were 
traced  in  black  slip  dotted  with  white  ;  the 
lower  half  was  immersed  in  black  slip,  and 
the  pattern  added  in  white  ;  the  whole  was 
then  leaded  and  bred.  A  third  method 
consisted  in  dropping  slip  of  one  or  more 
colours  on  the  surface  and  working  it  about 
with  a  wire  brush  or  leather  comb  until 
an  effect  similar  to  our  graining  or  paper 
marbling  was  obtained.  Wares  so  treated 
are  called  combed  or  marbled  wares  (see 
Figs.  XI  and  XIII).  This  process,  seen  on 
the  tall  bottle-shaped  costrels  attributed  to 
the  sixteenth  century,  continued  in  its  pri¬ 
mitive  form  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  it  developed  into  the  agate 
ware  of  Whieldon  and  Wedgwood  and 
their  contemporaries.  Lastly,  there  was 
graffiato  ware,  in  which  a  thick  coating  of 
slip  was  laid  over  a  body  of  contrasting 
colour  and  the  pattern  scratched  through 
so  as  to  discover  the  body  beneath  (see 
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Fig.  VIII).  This  kind  of  ornament  has  been 
in  use  in  all  countries  and  from  the  earliest 
times.  It  is  seen  atitsbeston  Italian  pottery 
from  the  quattrocento  onwards,  and  the 
continuance  of  its  Italian  name  is  a  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  masterpieces  of  that  country, 
fit  remains  to  speak  of  dates  and  locali¬ 
ties.  Those  of  our  wares  that  have  no  slip 
decoration  can  be  traced  back  to  the  first 
years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  if  not  to 
Elizabethan  times.  They  continued  to  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
they  either  disappeared  or  were  improved 
out  of  recognition.  Like  all  primitive 
wares,  they  were  manufactured  all  over  the 
country,  and  though  it  is  certain  that  a  large 
number  of  them  were  made  in  Staffordshire, 


Fiq.  XIII. — Tyg  with  Trailed  and  Combed  Slip.  Inscribed 
Ralph  Turnor,  168-.  Height,  4!  ins. 


it  would  be  difficult  to  claim  any  particular 
piece  for  that  district.  Slip  decoration, 
which  dates  back  to  mediaeval  times,  was 
equally  universal.  Indeed  we  know  that  a 
well-defined  class  of  slip  ware  with  stamped 
ornaments  and  patterns  of  dots  and  dashes 
was  made  at  Wrotham  in  Kent  from  1612- 
1717.  Another  group  with  a  distinctive 
kind  of  scroll  and  fern  ornament  in  thin 
white  slip,  and  inscriptions  usually  of  Puri¬ 
tanical  tone,  was  made  in  or  near  London 
from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
A  third  kind  is  attributed  with  much  prob¬ 
ability  to  Cockpit  Hill,  Derby.  It  is  cha¬ 
racterized  by  moulded  patterns  with  raised 
outlines  which  contained  the  coloured  slips 
much  as  the  cloisons  contain  the  enamels  on 
cloisonnee  work.  But  the  best  slip  ware  of 


Staffordshire, as  exemplified  by  Figs.  I,  XII, 
and  XIV, is  unmistakable  in  style,  and  yields 
to  none  in  picturesque  effect.  Our  earliest 
clue  to  its  history  was  given  by  the  simple 
legend  scratched  on  the  back  of  adish  similar 


Fig.  XIV. — Puzzle  Jug  of  Slipware.  Inscribed  I.B. 

to  Fig.  I,  THOMAS  TOFT.  TINKERS 
CLOUGH.  I  MADE  IT.,  1 66-.  Tinker’s 
Clough  isalane  between  Shelton  and  Wedg¬ 
wood’s  Etruria.  On  the  strength  of  this 
modest  confession  the  name  Toft  ware  has 
been  applied  by  many  writers  to  all  slipwares 
of  this  class,  and  even  to  slipware  generally. 
A  number  of  other  names,  sometimes  with 
dates,  are  found  on  these  wares  (e.g.  Ralph 
Toft  1676,  Charles  Toft,  Ralph  Turnor 
1681,  Robart  (sic)  Shaw  1692),  many  of 
them  no  doubt  the  names  of  potters,  others 
of  those  for  whom  the  pots  were  made. 
Slipware,  though  naturally  superseded  by 
the  finer  earthenwares  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  is  not  yet  extinct,  and  may  be  seen 
occasionally  at  country  fairs  of  the  present 
day.  The  question  of  Staffordshire  delft 
ware  is  too  long  to  consider  here.  It  is  a 
moot  point  if  any  such  thing  existed  before 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  it  is  certain  that 
delft  was  never  made  there  to  any  extent 
worth  considering.  But  this  article  would 
be  incomplete  if  one  omitted  to  give  a  few 
of  the  quaint  inscriptions  that  are  a  feature 
of  the  various  kinds  of  pots  we  have  dis¬ 


cussed.  They  tell  their  own  storv  and  need  Early 
no  comment  : —  Staffordshire 

The  gift  is  small,  Good  will  is  all.  Wares  Illus- 

Mary  Oumfaris  your  cup.  1678.  [Can  this  spell  trated  by 

Humphreys  !]  Pieces  in  the 

This  for  W.  F.  1691.  British 

The  best  is  not  to  good  for  you.  1697.  I.B.  R.F.  ]Vluseum 
Anne  Draper  this  cup  I  made  for  you  and  so  no 
more.  I.W.  1707. 

Come  good  wemen  drink  of  the  best  Ion  my 
lady  and  all  the  rest. 

Brisk  be  to  the  med  you  desier  as  her  love  yow 
ma  requare. 

Robert  Pool  mad  this  cup  With  gud  posset  til 
and 

The  aposeiopesis  in  the  last  is  pregnant  with 
meaning.  Naturally  after  all  these  years 
good  examples  of  old  Staffordshire  wares  are 
scarce,  and  when  they  appear  in  the  market 
they  can  only  be  bought  at  proportionately 
good  prices,  owing  to  the  eagerness  with 
which  they  are  sought  by  the  collector.  And 
me  judice  they  deserve  all  the  attention  they 
get.  There  is  something  genuinely  fascinat¬ 
ing  in  their  naive  simplicity  and  their  entire 
lackof  all  thatisartificialorextraneous.  We 
do  not,  of  course,  pretend  that  for  instance 
the  use  of  slip  originated  in  this  country,  but 
the  particular  application  of  it  that  is  so  cha- 


FlQ.  XV. — Cup  of  Slipware,  dated  1719. 

racteristic  of  the  Staffordshire  wares  is  of 
purely  nativedevelopment.  These  early  pots 
arelikethe  potters  who  made  them  and  their 
friends  who  used  them,  English  to  the  back¬ 
bone. 
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NEW  ACQUISITIONS  AT  THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUMS 


Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 

A  Mediaeval  Silver  Chalice  from 
Iceland 

SHE  national  collection 
of  silversmiths’  work  at 
South  Kensington  has 
lately  been  enriched  by 
the  acquisition  of  a  silver 
chalice  of  exceptional 
beauty  and  interest,which 
has  reached  this  country,  by  way  of  Den¬ 
mark,  with  the  history  of  having  belonged 
formerly  to  the  church  of  Grundt,  a  village  in 
thenorth  of  Iceland.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  illustration,  the  chalice  is  of  the  early 
type  in  which  the  round  contour  prevails, 
in  hemispherical  bowl,  bulb-shaped  knop, 
and  circular  foot.  The  bowl  is  of  fine  work¬ 
manship,  fashioned  with  the  hammer  with 
admirable  uniformity,  and  finished  with  a 
high  polish  on  the  outside.  Round  itsmargin 
runs  theleonine  hexameter  (with  some  allow¬ 
ances)  +  SVMMITVR  HINC  NVNDA 
DIVINI  SANGVINIS  VNDA  (no  doubt 
for  ‘  sumitur  hinc  munda  divini  sanguinis 
unda’).1  The  lettering  of  the  inscription, 
of  which  a  rubbing  is  shown,  is  interesting, 
apart  from  the  beauty  and  freedom  of  its 
forms,  in  helping  to  fix  an  approximate 
date  for  the  object  it  adorns.  The  knop, 
separated  from  the  bowl  by  a  narrow  in¬ 
dented  necking  with  beaded  edges,  is  cast 
hollow,  pierced  and  chiselled  with  four 
compartments  of  foliage.  The  leafage  in 
each  compartment  is  of  a  different  design, 
and  in  each  springs  from  the  turned-up  ends 
of  a  circumscribing  band  stamped  with  a 
row  of  annulets  (see  illustration) .  The  upper 
spandrels  so  formed  are  filled  each  with  a 
small  leaf ;  the  lower  are  blank.  The 

1  Compare  the  inscription  on  a  paten  from  Haraldsborg,  Den¬ 
mark,  in  the  Copenhagen  Museum: — HINC  PANEM  VITE 
MVNDATI  SVMITE  QVIQ[ue].  (J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  •  Nor- 
diske  Oldsager  i  det  Kongelige  Museum  i  Kjobenhavn,'  1859, 
P-  144) 


trumpet-shaped  foot  is  finished  round  the 
margin  with  a  bevel,  engraved  with  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  fret  and  turned  out  at  the  edge 
in  a  narrow  rim.  At  its  junction  with  the 
knop  it  is  enriched  with  a  border  of  verti¬ 
cal  leaves  rising  from  a  kind  of  nebuly  band. 
The  workmanship  of  the  foot  is  notably 
inferior  to  that  of  the  bowl ;  the  hammer- 
marks  are  plainly  visible  inside,  and  outside 
no  careful  polishing  has  smoothed  away  the 
concentric  markings  of  the  turning  tool 
which  was  used,  after  the  hammer,  on  both 
bowl  and  foot.  It  may  perhaps  be  suggest¬ 
ed  that  the  inferior  finish  of  the  foot  is 
evidence  of  its  not  having  originally  be¬ 
longed  to  the  bowl ;  but  the  suggestion  is 
discredited  by  the  excellent  proportion  ex¬ 
isting  between  the  two,  and  by  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  both  to  the  corresponding  parts  of 
other  examples  about  to  be  noticed.  It  is 
more  probable  that  a  higher  finish  was 
imparted  to  the  bowl  in  deference  to  its 
function  as  the  receptacle  of  the  conse¬ 
crated  wine.  To  conclude  the  descrip¬ 
tion,  the  enriched  portions,  that  is  to  say, 
the  band  of  inscription  round  the  bowl, 
the  knop  with  the  parts  adjacent,  and  the 
bevel  of  the  foot,  and  these  only,  are  gilt, 
by  the  old  mercury  process,  with  a  pale 
gold.  The  measurements  are:  height  444m. 
(1  2*2  cm.), diameter  of  bowl  3fin. (9-5011.), 
diameter  of  foot  344.  in.  (9  cm.).  With  the 
chalice  is  a  paten  of  plain  silver,  a  slightly 
concave  disc  54^.  in.  (12-9  cm.)  in  diameter, 
with  a  roughly-formed  circular  depression. 
As  this  is  of  very  rough  make,  and  has  no 
appearance  of  being  that  which  originally 
accompanied  the  chalice,  it  need  not  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  further.  ^[The  shape  of  the  cha¬ 
lice  is  sufficient,  by  comparison  with  other 
examples,  to  determine  its  date  approxi¬ 
mately.  It  may  be  compared,  in  respect 
of  its  hemispherical  bowl,  its  flattened  glo¬ 
bular  knop,  and  its  trumpet-shaped  foot 
with  bevelled  margin,  with  a  much  larger 
and  more  ornate  example  in  the  church  ot 
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A  SCANDINAVIAN  ctUtlCK  OK  T  91 K  K  A  M  I .  Y  THIRT  KKN  (II  <  KNIt/UV,  WITH  hi  TAll  S  (a<  T  U  A I  sIZK)  OK  I 

IN  I II K  VICTORIA  ANI»  AltlKKr  MUHK.t'SI.  H  Mill  M  ,Tn', 


ASP  I', 
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the  Holy  Apostles  at  Cologne,  shown  by  the 
character  of  its  ornament  to  be  of  the  early 
part  of  the  thirteenth  century.1  While  in 
the  latter  example,  however,  the  bowl  and 
knop  are  separated  by  a  stem  equal  in  length 
to  at  least  half  of  the  height  of  the  knop, 
in  our  chalice  they  are  separated  only  by 
the  narrow  indented  band  with  beaded  edges 
already  noticed.2  ^|A  closer  parallel,  though 
again  on  a  larger  scale,  is  furnished  by  an  ex¬ 
ample  dated  1222,  formerly  in  the  Heckscher 
collection,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
Samuel  Montagu,  where  all  the  main  fea¬ 
tures  referred  to  are  reproduced,  and  a  much 
closer  similarity  in  the  spacing  of  bowl  and 
knop  is  observable.3  Still  more  to  the  point, 
however,  is  a  silver  chalice  found  at  Soro,  in 
Denmark,  in  the  year  1 827, with  an  episcopal 
ring,  in  the  grave  of  Absalon,  bishop  of  Lund 
(died  1 20 1 ) .■*  We  have  here  an  example 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  or  the  first 
year  of  the  thirteenth  century,  reproducing 
almost  exactly  the  outlines  of  our  chalice 
alreadv  described,  and  in  almost  the  same 
dimensions.  In  the  bishop’s  chalice  the 
knop  is  plain,  and  set  off  by  a  band  of  shal¬ 
low  fluting  above  and  below  ;  but  these  dif¬ 
ferences  of  detail, and  even  asoinewhat  wider 
separation  of  bowl  and  knop,  cannot  veil 
the  striking  resemblance  of  type  between  the 
two.  H  The  inscription  with  itscombination 
of  uncial  and  capital  letters  furnishes  further 
evidence  of  date.  In  general  style,  as  well 
as  in  its  peculiarities  of  the  use  of  both 
varieties  of  D,  the  freely  curved  G,  and  the 
A  with  bent  cross-stroke,  it  shows  consider¬ 
able  affinity  to  the  inscription  on  the  ivory 

1  F.  Bock,  '  Les  Trcsors  Sacres  de  Cologne,’  1862,  pi.  28. 
H.  Otte,  •  Handbuch  der  Kirchlichen  Kunst-Archaologie.' 
5th  ed.  1883,  I.  p.  223. 

1  It  is  distinctive  of  chalices  of  the  twelfth  century  and  earlier 
that  the  bowl  either  is  separated  from  the  knop  by  only  a  narrow 
interval  or  springs  directly  from  it.  Compare  the  examples  of 
the  eighth  to  twelfth  century  figured  in  Otte's  Handbuch,  and 
the  French  examples  of  the  Church  of  St.  Gauzelin  and  of 
St  R£my.  (Exposition  retrospective,  Paris,  1900.  Catalogue 
illustrl,  pp.  63,  73.)  It  may  be  remarked  that  only  one  of  these 
examples  exhibits  the  slightly  turned-out  lip  which  characterizes 
English  chalices  of  early  date.  (See  Hope  and  Fallow,  •  Eng¬ 
lish  Medieval  Chalices  and  Patens,’  Archatolorual  Journal. 
xllll.  142  ) 

‘  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club.  Exhibition  of  Silversmiths' 
Work.  toot.  Illustrated  Catalogue,  PI.  II. 

*  C  Nyrop.  •  Med.  lelelser  om  I>ansk  Guldxmedckunst,' 
1883,  fig  3,  p  6.  Gams,  Series  Episcoporum,  p  330. 


cross  of  Gunhilda  (died  1 076),  grand-niece  A  Mediaeval 
of  Canute,  in  the  Copenhagen  Museum.  1  Chalice  from 
The  same  peculiarities,  as  well  as  the  V  Iceland 
with  a  circle  on  its  sinister  stroke,  are  to  be 
observed  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  altar 
frontal  of  Lisbjerg,  in  Denmark,  assigned  to 
the  twelfth  century.  The  tendency  towards 
curved  forms, however, shown  in  the  round¬ 
ing  of  the  interior  of  the  capital  D’s  and  in 
thecurving-in  of  the  tails  of  these  letters  and 
of  the  R  may  be  more  closely  matched,  in 
default  of  a  Scandinavian  example,  in  the 
inscriptions  on  the  bronze  font  at  Hildes- 
heim,  assigned  to  the  second  quarter  of  the 
thirteenth  century.2  At  this  date,  however, 
the  fully-developed  Lombardic  character  has 
so  far  prevailed  over  the  roman  capital  that 
it  is  only  by  picking  out  letters  here  and 
there,  existing  as  survivals  among  their 
curved  supplanters,  that  such  pure  capital 
or  transitional  characters  as  form  the  staple 
of  our  inscription  can  be  matched.  The 
foliage  on  the  knop  is  in  two  of  the  groups 
of  that  conventional  type  which,  apparently 
in  reality  a  debasement  of  the  classical  acan¬ 
thus,  is  employed  in  the  decoration  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  as  the  leaf¬ 
age  of  the  symbolical  vine  ;  and  the  bud¬ 
shaped  objects  springing  among  the  leaves 
in  one  compartment  are  clearly  intended 
for  such  bunches  of  grapes  as  are  similarly 
rendered  in  ironwork  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Foliage  of  similar  character,  rising 
in  the  same  way  from  the  curved  ends  of 
the  circumscribing  band,  may  be  observed 
on  certain  of  the  carved  church  doors  of  the 
twelfth  century  in  Norway,3  where  such 
groups,  employed  in  rows  side  by  side,  dis¬ 
tinctly  recall  an  enrichment  of  classical 
architecture.  It  is  less  easy  to  speak  con¬ 
fidently  of  another  of  the  bunches  of  leaves, 
which  suggests  the  growth  either  of  a  trum¬ 
pet-shaped  lichen  or  possibly  of  an  arum  lily. 

1  J.  J.  A.  Worsaae,  •  Nordiske  Oklsager,'  p.  134.  1  O.  West- 

wood,  Catalogue  of  Fictile  Ivories  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  p.  132. 

’  A.  Bertram,  '  Das  oherno  Taufbccken  im  Dome  xu  Hildes 
helm.’  In  Ztituhri/t  fur  Chriitlicht  Kuntl,  xlll,  tso 

1  See  the  casts  of  the  doors  of  the  churches  of  SaulAnd  and 
Hallingdal  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
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The  The  single  flat  leaf  with  curled  edges  seems 

Burlington  clearly  the  leaf  of  a  water-plant.  Perhaps 
Magazine,  it  is  not  too  fanciful  to  see  in  this  and  the 
Number  vine  foliage  already  noticed  a  reference  to 
IV  the  two  constituents  of  the  sacramental  ele¬ 

ment.  f  Turning  to  the  question  of  nation¬ 
ality,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  and  the  lines  enclosing  it,  one  above  and 
two  below,  are  entirely  engraved  in  that 
zigzag  line,  reminding  one  of  the  mark  of 
an  assayer’s  tool,  which  is  an  almost  con¬ 
stant  characteristic,  even  till  recent  times,  of 
Scandinavian  silversmiths’  work  ;  and  the 
fret  round  the  foot  shows  the  same  pecu¬ 
liarity.  It  has  already  been  said  that  the 
chalice  comes  to  us  with  a  tale  of  a  distant 
but  active  centre  of  Scandinavian  art.  If  it 
be  doubted  whether  such  highly  developed 
work  could  have  been  produced  in  Iceland 
at  the  date  indicated  it  may  be  recalled  that 
this  remote  island,  whose  inhabitants  anti¬ 
cipated  by  five  centuries  the  discovery  of 
Columbus,  was  at  this  time  the  home  of  a 
culture  such  as  could  hardly  be  boasted  by 
continental  Scandinavia — a  land,  indeed, 
‘  where,  long  before  the  “  literary  eras  ”  of 
England  or  Germany,  a  brilliant  period  of 
intellectual  life  produced  and  elaborated  in 
its  own  distinct  form  of  expression  a  litera¬ 
ture  superior  to  any  north  of  the  Alps.’  1 
Gathering  the  conclusions  to  which  all 
indications  point,  there  seems  every  reason 
to  regard  this  beautiful  little  chalice  as  an 
example  of  Scandinavian  work,  of  a  date  not 
later  than  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  produced,  it  may  well  be,  in  that 
farthest  outpost  of  European  culture  whence 
already  in  the  dark  ages  a  hand  was  stretched 
out  from  the  old  world  to  the  new. 

H.  P.  Mitchell. 

The  Reid  Gift.— II 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  Italian 
manuscripts  is  a  Book  of  Hours — Officium 
BeataeVirginis  Marine  secundum  consuetudinem 
Romanae  Curiae — belonging  to  the  early 

1  F.  York  Powell  on  Icelandic  literature. 


part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  evidently 
made  for  a  member  of  the  famous  Benti- 
voglio  family  :  perhaps  Giovanni,  born  in 
i  505.  The  Bentivoglio  arms  appear  on  the 
first  page  ;  on  folio  41  in  two  cartouches 
withinthe  border  are  the  words  IOANNES, 
BEN  ;  and  on  folio  109,  in  one  cartouche 
similarly  placed,  IO'BEN.  The  writing  of 
this  volume  is  very  good  ;  the  more  im¬ 
portant  initials  are  well  drawn,  and  plea¬ 
santly  placed  in  architectural  compartments 
decorated  above  and  below  with  the  char¬ 
acteristic  ornament  of  the  period.  Indeed 
one  would  say  that  the  composition  and 
arrangement  of  the  less  ornate  pages  of  the 
book  are  its  best  features.  There  are  twenty- 
two  full-page  illuminations,  each  containing 
an  elaborate  initial,  within  a  rich  border 
of  brightly-coloured  arabesque  ornament, 
generally  in  compartments.  The  decora¬ 
tion  is  well  drawn  and  distributed,  though 
the  drawing  of  the  figures  in  the  initials, 
and  of  the  half-human  grotesques  in  the 
borders,  leaves  something  to  be  desired.  An 
interesting  and  useful  feature — though  one 
by  no  means  uncommon — is  the  use  of 
jewellery  to  give  relief  to  the  arabesques. 
^[From  the  calligraphic  point  of  view  only, 
a  tall  folio  of  the  four  Gospels,  with  com¬ 
mentary  (Italian,  twelfth  century),  is  pos¬ 
sibly  the  most  important  of  the  gift,  and 
should  be  especially  useful  to  students. 
The  text  is  written  in  a  large  minuscule 
character,  beautifully  spaced  and  propor¬ 
tioned,  occupying  the  centre  of  each  page. 
In  either  margin  occur  the  notes  in  much 
smaller  writing.  Practically  the  whole  de¬ 
coration  consists  of  initials  in  blue  and  red, 
with  here  and  there  a  rare  display  of  bold 
but  simple  pen-drawn  ornament  and  a  few 
chapter  headings  of  tall,  cramped  lettering, 
of  which  the  initial  has  never  been  supplied. 
A  ‘  Thesaurus  ’  of  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  is 
another  valuable  example  of  fine  Italian 
writing  ;  in  this  instance,  of  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  in  date.  A  border  and  a 
few  fine  initials  in  gold,  blue,  pale  red  and 
green  of  cunningly  contrived  interlacements 
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— in  the  case  of  the  border  further  embel¬ 
lished  with  amorini,  birds,  etc. — are  the  only 
decorations  of  note.  This  volume  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  work  by  St.  John  Chrysostom,  and 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Minutoli  Tegrimi 
family  of  Lucca,  whose  stamp  defaces  some 
of  the  pages.  A  small  Book  of  Hours  is 
to  be  referred  to  the  same  period  and  locality 
as  the  latter  ;  it  has,  however,  much  more 
elaborate  decoration  ;  the  superposition  of 
numerous  beasts,  birds,  and  insects  on  the 
interlacing  scroll-work  of  the  borders, 
is,  though  interesting,  by  no  means  an 
improvement.  These  animals  are,  it  must 
be  admitted,  rendered  with  curious  care  ; 
while  the  two  full-page  miniatures  adorn¬ 
ing  the  volume,  as  it  stands,  are  of  quite  a 
high  order  of  merit.  They  represent  The 
Annunciation  and  David  killing  Goliath — 
a  particularly  spirited  drawing,  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  little  miniature  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows 
in  a  cartouche  on  the  page  facing  it  ;  four 
storied  initials  within  borders  also  serve  to 
mark  the  commencementsof  various  offices. 
The  capitals,  in  gold,  on  these  pages  are 
very  finely  written.  The  kalendar  is  com¬ 
plete,  and  contains  references  to  several 
local  saints,  indicating  Umbria  as  the  dis¬ 
trict  for  use  in  which  it  was  made.  ^  A 
Missal  belonging  in  date  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  a  good  example 
of  Italian  writing  adorned  with  fine  pen- 
drawn  scrolls  and  storied  initials  treated  in  a 
broad,  simple  style  of  colouring  and  foliage. 
The  pen-work,  interesting  for  its  restraint 
and  formality,  differs  greatly  in  this  respect 
from  that  of  the  more  northern  schools. 
There  are  sixteen  large  storiated  initials,  of 
which  attention  may  be  drawn  to  those  on 
folios  283,  a  Monstrance  displayed  on  an 
altar  ;  292,  the  Celebration  of  Mass;  and  a 
representation  of  the  absolutions  at  the  side 
of  a  dead  man,  clothed  and  hooded  in  red 
and  lying  on  a  couch  ;  the  prayer  is  read 
by  a  monk  in  a  white  habit,  attended  by 
another  similarly  dressed  who  supports  a 
tall  cross  which  has  lighted  candles  on 
either  arm.  The  kalendar  is  very  full,  and 


has  been  corrected  in  a  later  handwriting  in  The  Reid 
several  places.  Immediately  following  it,  in  Gitt  to  the 
two  pages  of  small  script,  is  the  Ordo  ad  Victoria  and 
faciendum  aqua  bndictam.  A  small  Italian  Albert  Mu- 
Book  of  Hours  is  archaeologically  interest-  seum. — II 
ing  because  it  is  signed  in  a  colophon  on 
folio  266.  ‘  Frater  paulus  de  mediolano  ordls 
scl  B’tholomei  de  herniineis  sc’psit’  (late  fif¬ 
teenth  century).  The  name  of  this  writer  is 
believed  to  be  unrecorded  hitherto  ;  the 
script  is  thoroughly  Italian  in  character,  but 
the  decoration  has  decided  Netherlandish 
tendencies.  Several  northern  saints  are  in¬ 
serted  in  the  kalendar — by  another  hand — 
including  St.  Brandan.  In  conclusion 
mention  may  be  made  of  a  small  Book  ot 
Devotions  with  borders  and  miniatures  of 
considerable  merit  and  interest, placed  with¬ 
in  architectural  frames.  On  the  first  page  is 
a  coat  of  arms,  which  however  has  evident¬ 
ly  been  superimposed  on  an  earlier  design. 

The  writing  is  good  and  the  initials  well 
placed  and  coloured.  At  the  end  on  a  tab¬ 
let  are  the  initials  S.H.,  but  these  have  not 
been  identified.  The  work  is  French, 
probably  southern,  and  in  date  belongs  to 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  works  mentioned  in  these  notes  are 
only  a  few  of  the  large  collection  given  by 
Mr.  Reid.  They  are  all  now  exhibited 
near  the  entrance  to  the  National  Art 
Library.  E.  F.  S. 

The  Print  Room  of  the  British 
Museum 

The  most  interesting  among  recent  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  Print  Room  are  woodcuts,  both 
old  and  new.  A  chiaroscuro  by  Andreani, 
after  Alessandro  Casolani  of  Siena,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Pieta,  or  Lamentation  for  Christ, 
is  remarkable  both  for  its  great  size — it 
measures  nearly  six  feet  by  four — and  tor  its 
rarity.  Other  impressions  exist  at  Bassano 
and  Berlin.  The  figures,  St.  John  support¬ 
ing  the  dead  Saviour,  and  a  second  group 
of  three  holy  women  in  attendance  on  the 
Virgin,  are  nearly  of  the  size  ot  lite,  and  the 
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The  wood-engraver  evidently  set  himselr  the 

Burlington  task  of  producing  the  closest  possible  fac- 
Magazine,  simile  of  a  large  cartoon,  outlined  in  char- 
Number  coal  and  washed  with  neutral  tints.  He  has 
IV  succeeded  very  well,  and  he  was  fortunate, 

considering  the  date,  1592,  in  obtaining  so 
fine  a  composition  on  which  to  exert  his 
skill.  The  design  has  been  cut  throughout 
on  three  sets  of  blocks,  one  for  the  black 
outline  and  two  for  tone.  The  impression, 
on  many  sheets  of  paper  joined  together,  is 
in  good  preservation,  but  the  lowest  portion 
has  perhaps  been  cut  away,  for  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  inscription,  recorded  by  Kolloff 
in  his  catalogue  of  Andreani’s  works  (No.i  5), 
that  contains  the  dedication  of  the  print  to 
Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua,  with 
the  names  of  the  artists  and  the  date  and 
place  of  publication.  Andreani  had  worked 
hitherto  at  Rome,  Florence,  and  Siena.  It 
was  to  this  dedication,  apparently,  and  to 
his  success  in  such  an  important  print,  that 
he  owed  a  summons  to  Mantua,  his  native 
city,  and  a  commission  from  the  duke  to 
reproduce  in  chiaroscuro  Mantegna’s  Tri¬ 
umph  of  Caesar,  Another  woodcut  of 
smaller  but  still  considerable  dimensions 
(39|  by  28 1  inches)  bears  the  address  ‘Ged- 
ruckt  zu  Niirmberg  Bey  hans  Wolff  Glaser,’ 
cut  upon  the  block  in  a  tablet  at  the  left 
lower  corner.  Glaser  was  a  ‘  Briefmaler  ’  or 
petty  publisher,  printer,  and  wood-engraver, 
who  was  at  work  at  Nuremberg  in  the 
middle,  or  third  quarter,  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  His  name  is  most  familiar  as  the 
publisher  of  one  of  the  late  editions  of  the 
portrait  of  Diirer  at  the  end  of  his  life.  The 
present  work  represents  the  Trinity,  with 
angels  in  adoration.  These  angels  are  copied, 
for  the  most  part,  from  Diirer’s  fine  wood- 
cut  of  1 51 1  (B.  122),  but  they  have  been 
sadly  spoilt  in  the  process  of  enlargement. 
Glaser’s  work  is  coarse  throughout,  and  re¬ 
markable  only  for  the  rarity  which  it  shares 
with  most  early  woodcuts  of  exceptional 
size.  A  fine  impression  of  the  portrait 
of  Lutber  as  an  Augustinian  friar,  after 
Cranach,  dated  1520  (P.  1 94),  has  been  well 
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coloured  by  a  contemporary  hand.  A  tablet 
at  the  bottom  contains  the  undescribed  Latin 
inscription,  EFFIGIES  DOCTORIS  MARTINI 
LVTHERI  |  AVGVSTINIANI  WITTEN BER- 
GESIS  |  1520.  The  Holy  Dove  is  added  at 
the  top  on  a  separate  block,  which  also  com¬ 
pletes  the  arcb.  The  portrait,  rare  in  the 
early,  original  impressions,  hardly  deserves 
to  rank  with  the  woodcuts  drawn  by  Cranach 
himself  on  the  block  ;  it  seems,  rather,  to  be 
a  good  adaptation  of  an  engraving  on  copper 
of  the  same  year  (P.  8,  Sch.  7),  in  which 
Luther  stands  in  front  of  a  niche.  Dr. 
Flechsig  finds  much  fault  with  the  engrav¬ 
ing  itself,  and  will  not  allow  it  to  be  more 
than  a  copy  of  the  other  engraved  portrait 
of  Luther  (B.  5,  Sch.  6),  with  a  plain  back¬ 
ground.  With  thiswoodcut  were  purchased 
three  interesting  and  undescribed  etchings 
of  knights  arrayed  for  the  tournament,  by 
the  monogrammist  C.  S.,  a  German  artist 
of  about  1550.  A  dainty  little  book, 
without  text,  but  with  the  address,  A  LION  | 
PAR  IAN  DE  TOVRNES.  |  M.D.  LVI,  within 
a  graceful  arabesque  border,  on  the  first 
page,  contains  proofs  of  sixty  blocks  by 
wood-engravers  of  the  Lyons  school,  printed 
throughout  on  the  recto  of  the  leaf.  ‘Das 
gebet  Salomonis  ’  (S.  Grimm,  Augsburg, 
1523;  8vo.)  has  a  pretty  border  to  the  title, 
and  a  woodcut,  Moses  receiving  the  Tables 
of  the  Law,  both  by  the  fascinating  illus¬ 
trator  known  provisionally  as  ‘The  Master 
of  the  Trostspiegel.’  A  more  important 
illustrated  book  is  ‘Die  Legend  des  heyligen 
vatters  Francisci,’  printed  by  Holzel  at 
Nuremberg  in  1512,  and  profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  woodcuts  by  Wolf  Traut.  The 
fine  copy  recently  purchased  for  the  Print 
Room  was  formerly  in  the  library  of  William 
Morris.  ^[Another  volume,  still  more  in¬ 
timately  associated  with  the  author  of  ‘  The 
Earthly  Paradise,’  is  the  gift  of  Mr.  George 
Young  Wardle,  a  friend  and  associate  of 
Morris.  It  contains  a  complete  set,  one  of 
a  very  small  number  in  existence,  of  proofs 
rubbed  by  hand  from  unpublished  blocks, 
designed  by  Burne-Jones,  to  illustrate  the 


tale  of  ‘  Cupid  and  Psyche.’  The  illustra¬ 
tions,  forty-four  in  number,  were  drawn  upon 
the  block  by  Mr.  Wardle  himself  from  the 
rough  sketches  of  Burne-Jones,  which  are 
now  at  Oxford.  Morris,  in  revolt  against 
the  methods  of  professional  wood-engravers, 
had  a  few  blocks  cut  by  amateurs,  chosen 
among  his  own  friends,  and  then  took  up 
the  task  himself  and  cut  by  far  the  larger 
number  with  his  own  hands.  To  these 
illustrations  are  added  some  initials  and 
decorative  borders,  both  designed  and  cut 
by  Morris.  The  story  of  the  projected 
edition  has  been  told  in  ‘A  Note  on  the 
Kelmscott  Press.’  The  scheme  was  aban¬ 
doned  about  1870.  The  woodcuts,  accord¬ 
ingly,  belong  to  the  period  of  English 
illustrations  generally  described  as  ‘  the  six¬ 
ties,’  and  are  separated  by  a  long  interval 


from  the  later  Burne-Jones  woodcuts,  in-  New  Acqui- 

cluding  the  Chaucer  series,  which  were  sitions  at  the 

printed  in  the  ‘  nineties,’  at  the  Kelmscott  Print  Room 

Press.  They  are  as  full  of  romance  as  of  the  British 

anything  that  Burne-Jones  ever  drew,  and  Museum 

the  cutting,  inexperienced  and  occasionally 

faulty  as  it  is,  often  preserves  the  freshness 

of  the  original  sketch  as  no  mere  hack 

engraver’s  work  would  have  done.  It  must 

not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  defects 

of  the  cutting,  in  the  opinion  of  Morris  and 

Burne-Jones  themselves,  were  so  serious  as 

to  make  the  publication  of  the  blocks 

undesirable.  In  addition  to  such  rubbed 

proofs  as  those  lately  in  Mr.  Wardle’s 

possession,  a  small  number  of  proofs  exist 

which  were  pulled  at  a  later  date  in  the 

printing-press,  and  do  more  justice  to  the 

blocks.  C.  D. 


NOTES  ON  VARIOUS  WORKS  OF  ART 


TWO  ALLEGED  ‘GIORGIONES’ 

’HE  Leuchtenberg  Gal¬ 
lery  at  St.  Petersburg  has 
lately  yielded  up  some  of 
those  treasures  which  it 
has  long  and  jealously 
guarded.  In  1852  Pas- 
savant  published  a  cata¬ 
logue  raisonne  of  the  pictures,  with  illustra¬ 
tions  in  outline,  and  to  many  this  large 
volume  has  been  the  sole  medium  of  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  collection.  Several  of 
the  originals  have  now  found  their  way  to 
London,  among  them  two  which  bear 
the  great  name  of  Giorgione — an  Adora¬ 
tion  of  the  Shepherds,  and  a  Madonna  and 
Child.  Both  appear  in  outline  in  Passa- 
vant’s  book,  under  the  name  of  Barbarelli, 
the  supposed  cognomen  of  Giorgione,  to 
which,  however,  as  modern  research  has 
shown,  he  is  not  entitled.1  The  Ma¬ 
donna  and  Child  picture  has  now  passed 
into  the  rich  collection  of  Mr.  George 
Salting,  of  which  assuredly  it  will  not  be 
one  of  the  least  ornaments ;  here  moreover 
it  will  hang  in  company  with  another  pic¬ 
ture  from  the  same  hand,  each  admirably 
illustrating  two  different  phases  ofCariani’s 
art.  For  to  Cariani,  the  Bergamesque 
painter,  must  be  ascribed  the  authorship 
of  this  Madonna  and  Child,  which  reveals 
him  in  a  mood  no  less  characteristic  than 
does  the  fine  Portrait  of  one  of  the  Albani 
Family,  which  Mr.  Salting  has  generously 
placed  on  loan  at  the  National  Gallery.  It 
would  be  a  fitting  complement  to  see  the 
new  Cariani  hung  near  the  other,  if  only 
to  prove  how  charming  an  artist  he  can  be 
at  times,  and  how  far  superior  these  ex¬ 
amples  are  to  the  two  which  the  nation 
actually  possesses  at  Trafalgar  Square. 

Like  all  artists  not  absolutely  in  the 
first  rank,  Cariani  varies  considerably  in 
quality  of  workmanship  ;  indeed,  owing 

1  See  1  Zorzon  da  Castelfranco.  I  .a  sua  origine,  la  sua  morte 
e  tomba.'  By  Dr.  Georg  Gronau.  Venice,  1894. 
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to  the  peculiar  local  characteristics  of  Ber¬ 
gamesque  art  Cariani  is  exceptionally  pro¬ 
tean  in  form,  appearing  now  in  Venetian 
guise,  now  in  Brescian,  now  in  his  own 
native  awkwardness.  For  by  nature  he 
was  not  gifted  with  great  refinement,  or 
with  a  strong  individuality,  and  when  the 
temporary  influence  of  Lotto,  or  of  Palma 
Vecchio,  or  even  of  Previtali,  was  with¬ 
drawn,  he  easily  lapsed  into  a  slovenliness 
which  repels,  or  into  a  tastelessness  which 
betrays  his  provincial  origin.  Fortunately 
this  is  not  the  mood  we  feel  in  Mr.  Salt¬ 
ing’s  Madonna.  There  is  a  homely  strain 
indeed,  which  makes  the  subject  simply 
Mother  and  Child  ;  a  conception  which  we 
find  exactly  paralleled  in  another  charm¬ 
ing  work  of  his  known  as  La  Vergine 
Cucitrice,  or  The  Sempstress  Madonna, 
in  the  Corsini  Gallery  in  Rome  (see  illus¬ 
tration).  But  the  homeliness  of  concep¬ 
tion  is  in  each  case  relieved  by  the  ex¬ 
quisite  setting ;  the  landscape  background 
and  especially  the  decorative  foliage  being 
treated  with  a  rare  feeling  for  beautiful 
effects.  Girolamo  dai  Libri’s  lemon  trees 
and  the  leafy  arbours  of  Lotto  and  Previ¬ 
tali  do  not  make  more  charming  bowers 
than  do  Cariani’s  rose  hedge  and  his  hang¬ 
ing  limes.  Add,  moreover,  a  certain  full¬ 
ness  of  form,  a  softness  of  expression,  and 
a  harmony  of  colour,  which  can  be  traced 
to  the  direct  influence  of  Palma  Vecchio 
in  Venice,  and  you  have  in  Mr.  Salting’s 
picture  probably  the  most  attractive  Ma¬ 
donna  and  Child  which  Cariani  ever  paint¬ 
ed.  Can  there  be  better  evidence  of  ap¬ 
preciation  on  the  part  of  some  bygone 
owner  than  that  he  considered  it  worthy 
of  the  great  Giorgione  himself,  and  that  up 
to  now  it  has  borne  this  courtesy  title  ? 

The  second  ‘  Giorgione  ’  which  comes 
from  the  Leuchtenberg  Gallery  is  an  Ado¬ 
ration  of  the  Shepherds,  now  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Asher  Wertheimer,  by  whose 
kind  permission  it  is  reproduced  here.  No 
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excuse  need  be  offered  for  its  publication 
in  The  Burlington  Magazine,  inasmuch 
as  it  bears  directly  on  one  of  the  lesser 
problems  in  our  National  Gallery,  where, 
in  the  Venetian  Room,  has  hung  for  some 
years  a  similar  painting  ascribed  to  Savoldo. 
That  this  ascription  is  erroneous  is  admitted 
in  the  large  illustrated  edition  of  the  cata¬ 
logue,  published  a  year  or  two  ago  bv  Sir 
Edward  Poynter,  the  director,  and  it  seems 
a  pity  to  keep  the  old  label  with  Savoldo’s 
name  still  attached  to  the  frame.  The 
National  Gallery  is  a  place  of  public  resort, 
and  the  public  believes  in  the  labels  it  reads; 
for  what  does  the  public  know  of  Savoldo? 
Those,  however,  who  have  studied  his  work 
at  Venice,  Milan,  Verona,  and  elsewhere 
know  that  our  National  Gallery  picture  is 
only  in  a  remote  degree  akin  to  him  in 
style,  and  anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  make  a  comparison  with  the  Magdalen 
in  the  same  room  (which  is  a  genuine  ex¬ 
ample),  and  also  with  the  two  pictures  by 
him  at  Hampton  Court,  will  be  able  to 
convince  himself  that  Sir  Edward  Poynter 
is  right  in  removing  the  Brescian  master’s 
name  from  the  catalogue,  and  more  wisely 
substituting  ‘  Venetian  School.’  Now 
comes  the  Leuchtenberg  picture,  a  com¬ 
parison  with  which  proves  that  such  like¬ 
nesses  exist  as  to  exclude  all  theory  of  chance 
resemblance,  yet  such  differences  also  exist 
as  to  dispel  any  suspicion  that  the  one  may 
be  a  copy  of  the  other.  In  such  cases  a 
common  original  can  usually  be  inferred,  a 
deduction  which  modern  archaeologists 
habitually  make  in  similar  circumstances; 
and  rightly,  for  a  common  idea,  or  con¬ 
ception,  underlies  the  outward  divergen¬ 
cies  of  detail,  so  that  when  the  highest 
common  factor  can  be  found  we  can  re¬ 
construct  in  idea  what  such  an  original 
must  have  been  like.  Now  it  is  curious 
that  Giorgione’s  name  is  attached  to  the 
Leuchtenberg  picture,  for  anyone  at  all 
familiar  with  Venetian  painting  must  see 
at  a  glance  that  the  style  proclaims  a  period 
at  least  a  decade  after  his  death  in  1510.  It 


is  more  than  probable  that  both  this  picture  Two  Alleged 
and  that  in  the  National  Gallery  date  from  ‘  Giorgiones  ’ 
about  1530  or  so.  Giorgione  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  have  produced  either  the  one  or  the 
other:  but  is  it  altogether  beyond  possi¬ 
bility  that  some  idea  of  his  may  have  served 
as  basis  for  later  artists  to  work  up?  Strictly 
speaking,  neither  picture  is  Giorgion- 
esque,  except  by  reflection,  for  the  dazzling 
personality  of  the  young  Castelfrancan  shed 
lustre  even  on  the  succeeding  generation  in 
Venice.  In  neither  does  the  painting  show 
much  trace  of  that  mysterious  glamour 
which  the  master,  above  all  Venetian  paint¬ 
ers,  knew  how  to  impart.  Yet  in  the  ro¬ 
mantic  rendering  of  the  subject,  and  in  the 
picturesque  treatment  of  landscape,  we  may 
trace  an  ultimate  connexion  with  the  art  of 
Giorgione.  In  neither  isthehandling  so  un¬ 
mistakably  individual  as  to  warrant  a  posi¬ 
tive  opinion  as  to  authorship.  It  is  true  that 
several  competent  judges  profess  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  hand  of  Calisto  da  Lodi  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery  picture,1  but  further  research 
is  needed  before  certainty  of  judgement  is 
reached  ;  and  as  to  the  Leuchtenberg  ex¬ 
ample — well,  it  matters  little  whether  Bec- 
caruzzi  or  some  other  imitator  of  better 
things  be  the  author.  Two  separate  painters 
have  taken  a  common  theme,  they  have 
treated  the  group  of  St.  Joseph  and  the  two 
Shepherds  practically  alike,  and  have  laid 
down  the  outlines  of  landscape  and  archi¬ 
tecture  in  the  same  way.  Each  has  shown 
his  independence  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child  and  in  the  minor  ac¬ 
cessories.  One  of  these  details  in  the 
Leuchtenberg  picture  shows  the  sort  of 
man  the  painter  was,  for  he  has  calmlv  ap¬ 
propriated  the  idea  of  the  boy  angel  playing 
at  the  trough,  a  motive  which  Titian  first 
introduced  in  the  world-famous  Sacred  and 
Profane  Love.  He  seems  also  prone  to 
introduce  non-significant  detail,  such  as 
the  dog  (very  wooden,  by  the  way)  and  the 
elaborate  accessories  of  the  ruined  stable, 
the  architecture  of  which  baffles  analysis. 

1  Cf  Jacobsen.  Rep.  fur  Kunstwiss  xxiv,  3.  p  jftS 
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The  The  Magi  also  appear  in  procession,  thus 

Burlington  distracting  attention  from  the  simple  theme 
Magazine,  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  Yet 
Number  as  a  colourist  this  painter  is  worthy  of 

IV  praise,  though  not  such  a  master  of  chiar¬ 

oscuro  as  his  fellow-artist  of  the  National 
Gallery.  We  may  say  then  that  the  Leuch- 
tenberg  picture  adds  to  the  interest  attach¬ 
ing  to  the  other,  and  raises  the  question 
whether  some  Giorgionesque  motive  is  not 
at  the  bottom  of  the  composition. 

Herbert  Cook. 


TWO  ITALIAN  BAS-RELIEFS  IN 
THE  LOUVRE 

’HE  two  bas-reliefs  re¬ 
produced  were  not  only 
known  but  also  celebrat¬ 
ed  before  they  came  to 
the  Louvre.  The  first, 
a  bust  and  profile,  repre¬ 
sents  a  juvenile  figure, 
almost  feminine,  clothed  in  shining  armour, 
wearing  a  helmet  decorated  with  a  sur¬ 
prising  dash  and  fantasy,  round  which  may 
be  read  this  unexpected  and  rather  unusual 
inscription  :  ‘  P.  Scipioni.’  It  is  not  known 
under  what  circumstances  this  was  acquired 
by  M.  Paul  Rattier,  an  amateur  of  Paris. 
On  his  death  he  bequeathed  it  to  the  Louvre 
with  reserve  of  usufruct  on  behalf  of  his 
brother.  The  latter  has  just  died,  and  the 
museum  thus  enters  into  absolute  possession 
of  the  legacy.  In  the  various  exhibitions 
where  this  bas-relief  has  been  displayed  it 
has  not  failed,  as  may  be  imagined,  to  attract 
the  attention  and  excite  the  curiosity  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  critics.  As  it  recalls  by  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  face  a  great  number  of  Leo¬ 
nardo’s  figures  and,  in  the  decoration  of  the 
armour  and  the  helmet,  motives  frequent  in 
the  work  of  the  master,  notably  the  cele¬ 
brated  warrior  in  the  Malcolm  collection, 
we  think  firstly  and  very  naturally  of  Leo¬ 
nardo  da  Vinci,  We  know,  too,  that  he  was 
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a  sculptor  as  well  as  a  painter  ;  he  himself 
says  expressly  in  his  treatise  on  painting 
that,  having  practised  the  two  arts  with 
equal  care,  he  has  a  good  foundation  for 
pronouncing  on  the  difficulties  of  both. 
But  we  know  of  no  authentic  sculpture 
from  his  hand  which  could  serve  as  a  start¬ 
ing-point  or  as  a  means  of  comparison  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  decisive  attribu¬ 
tion.  Is  the  St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the 
South  Kensington  Museum,  which  came 
from  the  Gigli  Campana  collection,  really 
from  his  hand  ?  No  one  can  prove  it. 
And  of  the  busts  of  children  and  women 
which,  according  to  Vasari,  he  executed  in 
clay  (‘Facendo  nella  sua  giovanezza  di 
terra  alcune  teste  di  femine  che  ridono,  che 
vanno  formate  per  1’  arte  di  gesso,  e  pari- 
mente  teste  di  putti  che  parevano  usciti  di 
mano  d’ un  maestro’),  none  have  come 
down  to  us.  Bode,  who  was  the  first  to 
pronounce  the  name  of  Leonardo  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Scipio  of  the  Rattier 
collection,  proposed,  afterwards,  that  of  his 
master  Verrochio.  The  reasons  which 
prompted  him  are  as  follows:  Vasari  has 
told  us  that  Verrochio  had  made  ‘  due  teste 
di  metallo  ;  una  d’Alessandro  Magno  in  pro- 
Jilo  ;  1’  altro  d’  un  Dario,  a  suo  capriccio, 
pur  di  mezzo  rilievo,  e  ciascuno  da  per  se, 
variando  1’  un  dall’  altro  ne  cimieri,  nell 
armadura  od  in  ogni  cosa;  le  quali  amendue 
furono  mandate  dal  magnifico  Lorenzo 
vecchio  de’  Medici  al  re  Mattia  Corvino  in 
Ungharia,  con  molte  altre  cose.  .  .  Why 
should  not  the  Scipio  belong  to  the  same 
series  ?  The  ornamentation  of  the  helmet, 
the  design  of  the  streamers  which  decorate 
it,  especially  the  modelling  of  the  mouth, 
do  they  not  recall  other  works  of  V errochio, 
and  notably  the  execution  of  the  mouth  of 
his  David  ?  These  arguments,  no  matter  on 
what  authority  we  have  them,  are  not  de¬ 
cisive.  Courajod,  Muntz,  Muller-Walde, 
and  the  latest  historian  of  Verrochio,  M. 
Mackowsky,  incline  rather  towards  main¬ 
taining  the  name  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  or 
of  his  school.  All  that  can  be  said  with 


bas-relief;  school  of  Leonardo  da  vinci;  recently  added  to  the  louvre  bas-relief  by  agostino  di  duccio;  recently  added  to  the  louvre 


certainty  is,  that  the  sculptor  who  turned 
out  this  brilliant  piece  of  work  must  have 
been  a  very  skilful  decorative  artist,  and  that 
he  was  evidently  inspired  by  the  achieve¬ 
ments  and  the  spirit  of  the  master.  But 
it  would  be  verv  rash  to  assert  that  the 
hand  of  Leonardo  himself  worked  this 
marble.  51  There  does  not  seem  any  possi¬ 
bility  for  doubt  or  difference  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  attribution  of  the  other 
bas-relief  which,  only  a  few  days  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Scipio,  was  acquired  by  the 
museum.  To  him  who  has  seen  the  in¬ 
terior  decoration  of  the  temple  of  Rimini, 
the  front  of  San  Bernardino  at  Perugia,  and 
the  Madonna  of  the  Opera  di  Duomo  at 
Florence,  the  name  of  Agostino  di  Duccio 
invincibly  presents  itself.  This  bas-relief 
was  found  framed,  over  an  altar,  in  the  wall 
of  a  little  church  in  the  department  of  the 
Oise,  a  dependent  of  the  commune  of 
Neuilly-sous-Clermont.  This  rural  church 
was  originally  the  chapel  belonging  to  the 
chateau  of  Auvillers,  which  belongs  to  the 
family  of  Bonnieres-de-Wierre.  One  of 
the  general  officers  of  Bonaparte’s  army 
was  a  member  of  this  family,  and  brought 
this  precious  bas-relief  home  with  him  (the 
archives  of  the  family  might  possibly  reveal 
to  us  the  place  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  found  it),  and  he  placed  it  in  the 
chapel  belonging  to  the  chateau.  It  was 
thence  that  the  Louvre,  with  the  consent  of 
the  members  of  the  family  of  Bonnieres 
and  of  the  commune,  acquired  it.  A  former 
lamented  head  of  the  department  of  Me¬ 
diaeval  and  Renaissance  Sculpture,  Louis 
Courajod,  published,  in  1892,  in  the 
Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts,  an  account  of  this 
charming  piece  of  sculpture,  and,  to  put 
it  out  of  the  reach  of  any  attempts  that 
might  be  made  by  collectors  or  merchants, 
he  had  it  placed  on  the  list  of  historical 
monuments.  Events  have  proved  that  this 
was  not  an  unnecessary  precaution  ;  how¬ 
ever,  the  admission  of  this  bas-relief  into 
the  Louvre  puts  a  stop  to  all  competition. 

Andk£  Michel. 


TWO  PICTURES  IN  THE  POSSES¬ 
SION  OF  MESSRS.  DOWDESWELL 

HESE  two  remarkable 
and  curious  pictures  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  likely  to  inter¬ 
est  students  of  mediaeval 
painting.  They  are  paint¬ 
ed  on  thin  panels  measur¬ 
ing  12!  ins.  by  7^  ins. 
The  wood  has  first  been  covered  with  a 
rather  coarse  canvas,  over  which  the  usual 
gesso  ground  has  been  laid  ;  directlyon  this, 
and  without  the  usual  preparation  of  bole, 
gold  leaf  was  laid  over  the  whole  surface. 
The  gold  is  elaborately  tooled  in  the  halos 
and  crowns.  The  pictures  are  painted  in 
tempera  over  the  gold  ground.  The  handi¬ 
work  is  of  exceptional  fineness,  the  hatch¬ 
ings  being  extremely  minute,  and  the  whole 
is  wrought  to  an  enamelled  surface  of  ex¬ 
treme  beauty.  I  can  recall  only  one  other 
work  in  which  quite  the  same  minuteness 
and  perfection  of  surface  quality  are  at¬ 
tained,  and  that  is  the  Richard  II  diptych 
at  Wilton  House,  which  indeed  surpasses 
the  present  examples.  Unfortunately  the 
tempera  has  not  adhered  perfectly  to  the 
gold,  and  in  many  places  only  a  trace  of 
colour  is  left  ;  the  faces  are,  however,  for 
the  most  part  intact,  This  somewhat 
lengthy  description  of  the  methods  em¬ 
ployed  in  these  pictures  may  not  be  with¬ 
out  value  in  view  of  the  attempt  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  origin  of  these  curious  and  un¬ 
usual  works.  Many  characteristics  of  the 
pictures  seem  to  point  to  a  Siennese  origin, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  tooling  of  the 
halos,  which  may  be  almost  be  matched  in 
the  works  of  Ceccharelli  and  Vanni  ;  the 
Madonna’s  face  seems  like  a  vulgarized 
version  of  Simone  Martini’s  type,  while  the 
treatment  of  the  hair  by  separate,  rather 
thick,  continuous,  and  parallel  lines  of  light 
is  such  as  we  find  frequently  in  Siennese 
art.  The  seated  figures  in  the  Dormition 
of  the  Virgin,  again,  it  not  distinctly  Sien¬ 
nese  are  decidedly  Italian,  and  are  among 
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The  the  common  properties  of  Giotto’s  heirs. 

Burlington  Italian,  again,  is  the  appearance  of  the  in- 
Magazine,  laid  woodwork  of  the  bed-stand.  The  use 
Number  of  a  canvas  basis  for  the  gesso  ground  is, 
IV  too,  in  Italy,  a  peculiarly  Siennese  tradition, 

though  it  is  there  only  a  late  survival  of 
what  was  probably  a  universal  practice. 
On  the  other  hand  the  absence  of  a  bole 
foundation  for  the  gilding  is  quite  unlike 
the  practice  of  any  Italian  painters.  Again, 
the  types  with  their  heavily  modelled  fea¬ 
tures,  their  full  round  staring  eyes  and  pro¬ 
truding  noses,  seem  to  suggest  a  northern 
origin  for  these  works.  No  less  distinc¬ 
tive  is  the  colour.  The  chief  characteris¬ 
tic  of  this  is  the  extraordinary  brilliance  and 
purity  of  the  local  tints,  combined  with  an 
absence  of  any  feeling  for  a  distinct  colour 
scheme  as  opposed  to  the  mere  putting  to¬ 
gether  of  agreeable  tints.  The  main  notes 
are  an  ultramarine  of  quite  astounding  in¬ 
tensity  and  saturation,  a  pure  deep  rose,  and 
a  bright  green  midway  between  apple  and 
myrtle  green.  The  flesh  is  florid  and  full 
coloured  without  traces  of  a  terra  verte  foun¬ 
dation  being  apparent.  These  qualities  of 
colour  are  such  as  we  might  expect  from  a 
miniaturist,  and  other  things  point  to  the 
same  conclusion;  first,  the  extreme  minute¬ 
ness  and  the  marvellous  perfection  of  the 
workmanship,  then  the  crowding  of  the 
composition,  and  the  elegant  but  singularly 
unstructural  disposition  of  the  draperies. 
Finally,  one  may  surmise  that  no  artist  who 
was  accustomed  to  work  on  a  large  scale 
would  have  made  so  elementary  a  blunder 
in  space  construction  as  our  unknown  master 
has  in  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  The 
Madonna  is  clearly  intended  to  be  seated 
beneath  the  thatched  roof,  yet  the  foremost 
support,  instead  of  coming  down  in  front  of 
her  knees,  is  placed  behind  her.  Such  a 
mistake  would  be  possible,  however,  to  an 
artist  who  was  accustomed  to  the  almost 
hieroglyphic  symbolism  of  miniature  paint¬ 
ing.  5f  Taking  all  these  points  into  con¬ 
sideration  I  think  it  most  probable  that  we 
have  here  two  of  the  rare  and  singularly 


beautiful  works  of  the  French  school  of 
painting  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This 
is  made  probable  most  of  all  by  the  colour¬ 
ing.  This  intense  ultramarine  never  occurs 
in  Italian  work,  but  is  to  be  found  in  the 
paintings  attributed  to  Jean  Malouel  in  the 
Louvre.  It  indeed  remained  endemic  in 
French  art,  for  we  find  it  in  many  minia¬ 
turists,  and  something  not  unlike  it  turns 
up  again  in  the  work  of  Ingres.  There  is, 
moreover,  in  the  Louvre  a  small  picture, 
No.  997,  representing  the  Entombment,  in 
which  not  only  does  the  same  blue  appear, 
but  united  with  the  same  deep  rose  and  vivid 
myrtle  green.  It  has  also  the  same  rare 
perfection  of  surface  quality,  the  same  even, 
hard  smalto.  This  picture  is  no  doubt  rightly 
attributed  to  the  French  school  of  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  But  neither  this 
nor  any  other  French  picture  in  the  Louvre 
shows  so  strong  an  Italian  influence  as  our 
panels  do,  and  it  is  partly  for  their  interest 
as  yet  another  proof  of  the  constant  inter- 
changeof  ideas  between  Italy  and  the  North 
about  this  period  that  we  give  them  pub¬ 
licity.  Of  such  intercourse  there  are,  of 
course,  already  many  proofs  in  the  work  of 
painters  like  Enguerrand  de  Charenton,  of 
Fouquet,  and  most  remarkable  of  all  in  a 
miniature  by  Pol  de  Limbourg,  which  is  a 
free  copy  of  a  fresco  by  Taddeo  Gaddi  in 
Santa  Croce  at  Florence.  R.  E.  F. 


A  MARBLE  STATUE  BY 
GERMAIN  PILON 


>  towards  1515,  either 

?/  P K  A  ra  at  Pai*is  or  Lcme,  and  dying 
(A  \  only  in  1 590, Germain  Pilon 

dived  through  a  momentous 
(century  in  the  history  of 
’France.  The  native  art,  so 
prolific  during  the  two  preceding  centuries, 
which  commands  our  admiration  to-day  by 
its  originality  and  simplicity,  was  essentially 
French  in  feeling  and  execution,  but  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
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LA  CHARITE,  SCULPTURE  IN  MARBLE,  BY  GERMAIN  P1LON 


all-powerful  influence  of  the  great  Italians 
manifested  itself,  partly  by  the  general  spread 
of  knowledge  which  noised  abroad  the  lame 
of  achievements  in  Italy  to  which  the  civi¬ 
lized  world  was  then  paying  homage,  and 
again  by  the  migration  of  Italian  artists  to 
adjacent  countries,  which,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  received  them  with  acclamation.  fin 
one  way  this  had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
productions  of  the  northern  countries,  for  it 
incited  a  spirit  of  emulation  laudable  in  the 
extreme,  but  it  was  also  the  cause  of  a  de¬ 
cline  in  native  resourcefulness  and  origin¬ 
ality  due  to  an  unduly  thorough  assimilation 
of  Italian  methods  and  aims.  The  result  of 
this  was  a  strange  co-mingling  of  Italian  and 
native  ideas  and  technique  producing  an 
eclecticism  which  robbed  art  somewhat  of 
the  virility  apparent  in  the  creations  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Still, 
side  by  side  with  this  we  have  a  growing 
tendency  to  tenderness  and  sympathetic 
treatment  quite  in  keeping  with  the  lofty 
aims  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  com¬ 
pensates  to  some  extent  for  the  loss  of  ro¬ 
bustness  and  impetuous  energy.  In  such 
a  condition  did  Pilon  find  art  in  France, 
when,  leaving  his  father,  also  a  sculptor, 
with  whom  he  had  hitherto  collaborated,  he 
came  to  Paris  about  1550,  and  here  we  find 
him,  in  conjunction  with  Pierre  Bontemps 
and  Ambrose  Perret,  at  work  upon  the  tomb 
of  Francois  I,  which  had  been  designed  by 
Philibert  Delorme.  After  the  designs  of  the 
latter  Pilon  wasemployed  from  1  560  to  1  565 
upon  the  well-known  tomb  at  Saint-Denis 
of  Henri  1 1  andCatherinede  Medicis,  which 
must  be  counted  amongst  his  most  import¬ 
ant  achievements.  For  the  King  and  Queen 
he  executed  about  this  time  the  fine  group 
of  Les  Trois  Graces  in  the  Louvre,  which 
represents,  perhaps,  the  culminating  point 
of  his  genius,  and  is  manifestly  superior  both 
in  elegance  of  contour  and  in  technical  quali¬ 
ties  to  Les  Trois  Parques  ascribed  to  him 
which  has  found  a  permanent  resting  place 
in  the  Hotel  deCluny.  In  LesTrois Graces 
he  presents  to  us  the  culmination  of  the 


French  Renaissance  in  sculpture;  the  A  Marble 
rhythm  and  balance  of  the  composition  is  Statue  by 
aided  by  the  superb  technique  displayed  in  Germain 
the  modelling  of  the  well-chosen  figures,  Pilon 
and  a  further  beauty  is  added  by  the  grace 
with  which  they  support  the  urn.  But  quite 
equal  to  any  single  figure  is  the  fine  example 
of  Pilon’s  art  which  we  illustrate  this  month 
by  permission  of  Mr.  E.  Lowengard,  its  pre¬ 
sent  owner.  It  represents  as  an  emblema¬ 
tical  figure  of  Charity  a  tall  and  dignified 
woman  holding  a  child  to  her  breast  with 
the  right  hand,  whilst  the  left,  with  pro- 
tectingcare, sustains  another,  which  is  cling¬ 
ing  to  her  mantle;  a  third  stands  at  her  feet 
with  a  look  of  trustful  assurance  upon  its  up¬ 
turned  face.  The  head  of  Charity  iscrowned 
with  laurel.  The  drapery  is  entirely  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  Pilon  at  his  best;  while  not  un¬ 
duly  severe,  it  does  not  err  in  being  too  florid, 
a  failing  of  Pilon  on  many  occasions.  More¬ 
over,  it  fully  illustrates  the  French  master’s 
profound  knowledge  of  anatomy,  a  study  in 
which  he  easily  outstripped  most  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  It  is  open  to  question  whether 
such  an  important  and  characteristic  ex¬ 
ample  of  Pilon’s  work  has  been  seen  in 
London  before,  and  its  presence  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  furnishes  an  admirable  opportunity  of 
studying  the  style  of  this  master 

LACE  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF 
MRS.  ALFRED  MORRISON 
AT  FONTHILL 

HE  lace  of  Mrs.  Alfred 
Morrison  at  Fonthill 
House  is  of  special  in¬ 
terest  among  private  col¬ 
lections.  Mrs.  Morrison 
has  long  interested  herself 

O 

in  the  exertions  of  M.  M. 

Lefebure,  the  Honiton  revival  bv  the  late 
VI rs.  Tread  win  of  Exeter,  and  even  the  cro¬ 
chet  work  of  Ireland,  and  has  in  many  cases 
supplied  designs,  or  suggestions  for  design, 
to  these  centres  ;  hence,  with  her  well- 
known  collection  of  antique  lace  she  has  in¬ 
cluded  the  best  of  i t >  modern  derivatives 
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The  and  modern  design.  Among  the  specimens 

Burlington  illustrated  are 

Magazine,  Plate  I :  (i)  A  curious  example  of  a  rare 
Number  type  of  lace  made  in  Russia ,  consisting  of  a 
IV  scarf  with  arms  worked  upon  either  end. 

This  lace  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  (when  needle-point  was 
first  introduced  into  Moscow)  at  a  private 
lace  school.  The  design,  which  is  upon  net, 
and  very  unlike  the  characteristic  Russian 
vermiculate  patterns  with  their  oriental 
character  and  occasional  colouring,  consists 
of  a  chain  of  jours  enclosing  coarse,  simple, 
and  prominent  fillings  similar  to  those  of 
provincial  pillow-laces  of  England  and 
France,  and  a  seme  of  small  sprigs.  Al¬ 
though  the  workmanship  is  even  through¬ 
out,  the  drawing  is  so  naive  as  to  suggest  that 
the  lace-worker  was  unused  to  that  type  of 
lace.  There  is  a  border  of  similar  jours  alter¬ 
nating  with  small  leaves  and  sprays. 

(2)  Gros  point  de  Venise. — In  the  central 
strip  of  this  lace  very  few  brides  have  been 
introduced,  and  only  so  far  as  is  necessary 
for  strength,  and  those  used  are  plain.  The 
bride  work  forms  no  essential  part  of  the 
design,  the  parts  of  the  pattern  being  chiefly 
held  together  by  being  worked  in  contact 
with  one  another.  In  the  joined  border, 
which  is  of  later  date,  the  work,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  raised  scallops,  is  of  a  superior 
evenness  and  regularity.  Short  brides ,  both 
plain  and  picotees ,  connect  the  design,  which 
is  closer  and  more  florid,  and  remarkable  for 
the  compact,  firm  character  which  careful 
and  precise  workmanship  has  given  to  the 
piece,  as  it  were  scolpito  in  rilievo. 

(3)  Point  de  Venise. — Two  long  strips 
(3^  inches  wide)  of  excellent  and  open  scroll 
and  floral  design.  The  brides  which  con¬ 
nect  the  design  are  decorated  with  small 
stars  and  whirls.  Upon  some  of  the  raised 
borders  are  set  small  scallops,  or  picots. 
Seventeenth  century. 

(4)  Alencon  lappet ,  a  design  of  interlacing 
ribbons,  filled  in  with  light  modes,  enclosing 
a  small  ornament.  Eighteenth  century. 
Period,  Louis  XV. 
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(5)  Modern  Irish  Needle-point  lace ,  h  brides 
picotees ,  specially  made  and  designed  for 
Mrs.  Alfred  Morrison  [very  much  reduced]. 
Nineteenth  century. 

Plate  II:  (1)  Brussels  Iveil  (three  sides  of 
which  are  ornamented,  the  fourth  being 
plain),  containing  floral  devices  made  in 
pillow,  and  applied  to  pillow-made  mesh 
grounds.  The  softness  of  the  grounds,  the 
workmanship  of  the  flowers,  of  which  the 
cordonnets  have  little  or  no  relief,  the  light¬ 
ness  of  the  fillings  of  the  modes,  place  these 
Brussels  points  in  a  category  quite  distinct 
from  any  other  lace.  The  design  is  of  light 
leafy  festoons  of  roses  and  forget-me-nots. 
In  the  corner  is  an  urn-shaped  ornament 
with  lateral  festoons.  The  border  has  a  scal¬ 
loped  edge.  Throughout  the  veil  are  pillow 
renderings  of  various  modes ,  the  reseau  rosace , 
star  devices,  etc.  Eighteenth  century. 

(2)  Honiton  lace ,  made  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Treadwin  of  Exeter,  from  an  old  design. 
The  pattern  is  connected  by  small  brides 
covered  with  a  number  of  small  picots. 

(3)  Rose  point  a  brides  (Venetian),  of  close 
workmanship,  in  silk  (natural-coloured). 
The  free  use  of  ornate  picots  clustering  upon 
flying  loops  edging  the  scallops,  as  well  as 
upon  the  brides,  is  noticeable.  The  brides  are 
thickly  ornamented  with  stars  and  whirls. 
[This  sort  of  lace  is  sometimes  called  point 
de  neige ,  probably  on  account  of  its  snowy 
appearance.]  The  stems  of  the  pattern  are 
of  light  work,  and  not  strengthened  on  the 
edge  by  an  outer  cordonnet  or  button-hole 
stitched  work.  Seventeenth  century. 

A  very  similar  specimen  of  Venetian 
needle-point  lace  in  silk  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
Victoriaand  Albert  Museum  [83  5-’68] .  Itis 
also  square  and  of  similar  size  and  date,  and 
is  also  remarkable  for  the  series  of  scallops 
and  picots  upon  the  raised  portions  of  the 
design.  The  design  of  this  specimen  *  con¬ 
sists  of  a  symmetrical  distribution  of  floral 
forms  grouped  about  an  ornamental  arrange¬ 
ment  in  the  centre.’  It  was  probably  a  ‘pall’ 
or  covering  for  a  chalice  orsacramental  cup. 
Though  Mrs.  Morrison’s  specimen  is  said 
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to  be  of  Jewish  work,  and  used  in  the  syna¬ 
gogue  to  cover  the  law,  it  is  more  probable 
that  it  is  a  ‘  pall,’  like  the  above-mentioned 
example. 

(4)  Drawn  thread-work  [Turkish?]. 

(5)  Point  de  Venise,  period  Louis  XIII. — A 
conventional  design  somewhat  resembling 
Italian  Renaissance  ironwork.  The  pattern 
and  some  of  the  short  brides  which  connect 
it  are  ornamented  with  picots,  giving  light¬ 
ness  and  variety  to  the  work. 

(6)  Irish  crochet  /ace,  specially  made  for 
Mrs.  Alfred  Morrison,  adapted  from  the 
above  design,  which  it  well  reproduces.  An 
experiment  in  improving  the  spiritless  and 
confused  effect  of  Irish  crochet,  where  con¬ 
ventional  motifs  are  fitted  together  with¬ 
out  any  pre-arranged  design.  In  natural- 
coloured  silk. 

(7)  Imitation  point  if  Alent;on. — The  ground 
or  reseau  of  this  piece  is  a  very  wide-meshed 
knotted  net  of  coarse  thread.  A  stiff  and 
simple  flower  issuing  from  a  horn  or  vase 
is  set  in  the  centre  of  a  waved  diamond¬ 
shaped  compartment.  The  flowers  are  filled 
in  with  small  pieces  of  coarse  linen,  and  are 
applique  to  the  net  by  stitches  which  hold 
the  twisted  thread  outlines — the  substitute 
for  the  cordonnet  of  button-hole  stitches  in 
the  Alencpon  it  imitates — to  the  little  bits  of 
linen. 

Plate  III:  (1)  Embroidered  Turkish 
drawn  thread  work. — An  eight-pointed  star 
within  the  centre  of  which  is  a  circle  of 
drawn-work,  of  which  the  threads  are  over¬ 
cast  with  fine  button-hole  stitches. 

(2)  The  old  conventional  cut-work  of 
Italy;  Reticella,  with  punto  in  aria  Vandykes 
attached.  Reticella  differs  from  cutwork  in 
that,  though  it  also  is  worked  on  a  linen 
foundation,  the  linen  has  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  The  threads  left  as  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  design,  dividing  it  into  square 
compartments,  are  closely  covered  with 
stitches.  Into  these  squares  are  introduced 
geometrical  forms  (star-forms)  set  in  circles 
and  enriched  with  patterns  in  solid  needle¬ 
work.  This  lace  is  frequently  called  Greek 


lace,  principally  owing  to  the  fact  that  Lace  in  the 
a  great  deal  was  found  during  the  occupa-  Collection  of 
tion  of  the  Ionian  islands  by  the  English.  Mrs.  Alfred 
It  is,  however,  undoubtedly  Italian  in  Morrison  at 
origin.  The  lace  is  shown  upon  the  linen  on  Fonthill 
which  it  is  made;  most  specimens  have  been 
cut  off  for  sale  from  the  original  linen 
ground.  The  punto  in  aria  Vandykes  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  reticella,  and  are  made 
with  the  same  geometrical  designs.  The 
pointed  edge  was  worked  on  threads  laid 
down  in  the  required  shape,  and  the  spaces 
filled  in  various  designs.  Brides picotees  were 
sparingly  added  to  connect  the  various  por¬ 
tions  of  the  pattern. 

(3)  Venetian-made  Alenqon  (Burano). — A 
design  of  small  sprays  upon  mixed  grounds. 

Along  the  lower  portion  of  the  design  runs 
a  twisting  ribbon  enclosing  various  il  jours 
and  diapered  grounds.  The  scalloped  border 
shows  blossom  modes  set  upon  a  large  hexa¬ 
gonal  mesh  picote,  alternating  with  a  scal¬ 
loped  ribbon,  enclosing  varieties  of  diaper- 
patterned  grounds,  similar  to  those  to  be 
seen  in  the  modes  of  Venetian  heavy  point 
laces. 

(4)  Venetian-made  Alenqon,  design  of  palm 
leaves,  with  straight-edged  borderof  flower¬ 
ets  and  leaves. 

(5)  Alenqon  bordering  la ce,  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  Period,  Louis  XVI. — Under  Louis 
XVI  it  became  the  fashion  to  multiply  the 
number  of  flounces  to  dresses  and  to  gather 
them  into  pleats,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  to 
badiner  them,  so  that  ornamental  motifs,  more 
or  less  broken  up  or  partially  concealed  by 
the  pleats,  lost  their  significance  and  flow. 

The  spaces  between  the  motifs,  therefore, 
widened  more  and  more,  until  the  design 
deteriorated  into  semes  of  small  devices,  de¬ 
tached  flowers, pois,  larmes,  or,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  design,  a  dot  set  within  a  rosette.  In¬ 
stead,  also,  of  wreaths,  ribands,  or  festoons 
undulating  from  one  side  of  the  border  to 
another,  we  have  a  stiff  rectilinear  border 
of  purely  conventional  design.  Naturalistic 
patterns  are  not  met  with  in  lace  of  that 
period.  M.  Jourdain. 
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French  Engravers  and  Draughtsmen  of  the 

Eighteenth  Century.  By  Lady  Dilke. 

George  Bell  and  Sons. 

The  book  published  by  Lady  Dilke,  at  the  end  of 
last  year,  is  one  of  the  most  complete  and  definite 
works  on  an  important  section  of  our  artistic  his¬ 
tory  that  we  French  possess.  For  we  are  marked 
by  this  rare  characteristic,  that  the  qualities  of 
our  own  distinguished  men  are  most  often  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  by  foreigners.  While  we  have  in 
our  midst  a  number  of  specialist  writers  to  in¬ 
struct  us  in  minute  detail  concerning  the  most 
trifling  acts  and  deeds  of  a  Fleming  or  Italian, 
we  lack  historians  who  will  take  a  general  view  of 
our  national  art.  It  would  seem  that  the  French¬ 
man  who  shall  have  written  a  book  on  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  as  full  and  thorough  as  Lady 
Dilke’s  is  yet  to  be  born.  From  time  to  time 
men  of  great  attainments  have  produced  a  mono¬ 
graph,  have  described  the  work  of  a  Watteau  or 
a  Lancret,  but  this  has  always  wanted  the  neces¬ 
sary  general  commentary,  the  linking  with  general 
history,  the  grouping  of  facts,  which  lend  so  great 
an  attraction  to  the  works  of  Lady  Dilke.  It 
affords  me  a  two-fold  pleasure  to  say  this,  first 
because  I  profess  a  deep  and  very  respectful  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  author’s  person,  and  secondly  be¬ 
cause  I  have  always  been  greatly  touched  by  the 
French  side  of  her  character.  Lady  Dilke  and  I 
know  the  faults  of  our  respective  countrymen  ; 
we  speak  of  them  when  necessary  ;  but  we  also 
know  our  reciprocal  good  qualities  and  speak  of 
these  too.  Lady  Dilke  has  written  in  praise  of 
the  school  of  the  French  Minor  Masters  of  the 
eighteenth  century  with  a  conviction  and  an 
ardour  of  which  we  are  very  proud,  and  I  feel 
charged  to  express  to  her  in  this  review  our  deep- 
felt  gratitude.  IfThe  difference  between  England 
and  ourselves  is  made  manifest  from  the  very  first. 
Whereas  with  us  a  more  or  less  florid,  amusing, 
or,  let  us  say,  sensational  narrative  is  in  most 
cases  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  French  reader,  Lady 
Dilke’s  book,  although  intended  to  be  read  by 
everybody,  does  not  fear  to  display  an  integral 
erudition.  This  handsome  and  well-illustrated 
book,  while  it  gladdens  the  eyes  of  a  person  in¬ 
different  to  these  questions,  will  interest  pro¬ 
foundly  the  specialist  and  the  scholar.  It  con¬ 
tains  not  a  line  unsupported  by  at  least  one 
reference  and  often  by  many.  All  that  the  con¬ 
temporaries  of  our  eighteenth-century  artists  have 
left  concerning  them,  all  records  of  inventories 


and  even  judicial  notes,  have  been  read  and  em 
ployed  in  their  season  by  their  kindly  historian. 
It  is  easy  to  read  into  the  impartial,  nicely-turned, 
but  apparently  impassive  text  a  genuine  woman’s 
admiration  for  these  feminine,  evasive  and  ex¬ 
quisite  artists  ;  but  the  passion  is  restrained  and 
displays  itself  only  at  the  last.  When  the  author 
is  occasionally  obliged  to  lament  certain  rather 
gross  errors,  she  does  so  with  filial  moderation, 
with  that  which  a  child  might  show  towards  its 
grandfather  ;  and  we  have  learnt  all,  we  are  able  to 
deplore  all,  while  not  one  serious  word  of  blame 
shall  have  fallen  from  the  historian’s  pen.  If  Lady 
Dilke  divides  her  work  into  eleven  chapters, 
each  bearing  the  name  of  an  art-lover  or  artist. 
The  first  of  these  chapters  is  devoted  to  the 
Comte  de  Caylus  and  the  great  amateurs.  For, 
though  the  collectors  date  very  far  back,  the 
‘  amateur,’  in  the  French  and  modern  sense  of 
the  word,  came  into  being  together  with  the 
speculations  of  Law.  There  is  a  singular  and 
never-changing  agreement  between  the  rabid  col¬ 
lector  and  the  stock-jobbing  financier  ;  it  is  as 
though  the  man  who  had  grown  suddenly  rich 
wished  to  find  no  less  suddenly  in  his  new  palace 
the  ancestral  elegance  of  the  man  of  quality. 
*!  Lady  Dilke  has  selected  the  Comte  de  Caylus 
because  he  exercised  an  enormous  influence  upon 
the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Himself 
an  engraver — though  of  no  great  merit — he  was 
the  cause  that  men  and  women  of  the  world 
amused  themselves  with  the  pastime,  that  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Pompadour  tried  her  hand  at  engraving, 
and  that,  trying  her  hand,  but  with  only  slight 
success,  she  favoured  to  an  extreme  degree  the 
artist-engravers  of  her  time.  H  The  second  chap¬ 
ter  is  devoted  to  those  lovers  of  engravings,  the 
print-collectors  Mariette  and  Basan,  who,  for  the 
rest,  had  no  great  affection  for  the  artists  of  their 
time,  but  who  favoured  the  iconographic  move¬ 
ment.  If  The  typical  French  engraver  of  the 
eighteenth  century  is  Charles  Nicolas  Cochin, 
who  was  known  as  the  Chevalier  Cochin.  Cochin, 
through  his  family,  his  connexions  and  his 
works,  touches  every  section  of  society.  He 
belongs  to  the  Court,  to  the  nobility,  to  the 
middle  class.  His  mother  was  a  Horthemels  ; 
his  sisters  were  Mesdames  Tardieu  and  Belle. 
Cochin  was  trained  in  the  school  of  different 
masters  ;  he  shows  traces  of  Watteau,  Gillot, 
Chardin  and  Detroy.  But  he  is  above  all  him¬ 
self  ;  his  mind  is  composed  of  a  thousand  amiable, 


witty,  and  refined  things  ;  his  art  is  the  very  spirit 
of  a  nation  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
in  him  French  art  is  summed  up.  c  The  men 
whom  Lady  Dilke  studies  in  Chapter  IV  of 
her  book,  the  engravers  Drevet  and  Daulle,  are 
different  people.  They  descend  from  the  great 
century  ;  they  go  back  by  easy  degrees  to 
Louis  XIV  and  those  famous  artists,  Audran, 
Nanteuil  and  Edelinck.  But,  though  they  have 
style  and  even  majesty,  they  have  neither  the 
charm  nor  the  grace  of  their  contemporaries. 
This  is  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  case  with 
Wille,  who  came  to  France  to  learn  and  who 
borrowed  from  us  only  the  solemn  and  majestic 
side  of  the  great  masters.  H  Lady  Dilke  studies 
in  succession  the  Laurent  Cars,  the  Le  Bas,  and, 
lastly,  Gravelot.  Gravelot  the  author  regards 
almost  in  the  light  of  a  fellow-countryman.  The 
greater  part  of  his  career  was  spent  in  London. 
We  know  that,  in  so  far  as  this  part  is  concerned, 
the  author  is  in  possession  ot  even  still  more 
varied  and  personal  notes.  From  Gravelot  to 
F.isen,  from  the  “  Op6ra  de  Flora  ”  to  the  “  Contes 
de  Lafontaine,”  is  an  imperceptible  transition. 
And  thus  we  come  to  the  masters  of  the  end  of 
the  century,  to  Moreau  the  younger  in  particular, 
who  presents  its  definite  synthesis,  linked  as  he  is 
to  Cochin  by  the  brothers  Saint-Aubin,  the  “ex¬ 
quisite  poets  of  the  most  charming  decadence.” 
^1  Finally,  Lady  Dilke  speaks  of  the  engravers 
in  colours,  of  those  men,  such  as  Demarteau, 
Debucourt,  and  others,  who,  without  eclipsing 
their  English  colleagues,  keep  step  with  them. 
And  then  we  come  to  the  relations  of  the  en¬ 
gravers  with  the  Academy.  Here,  what  severity 
is  shown  !  On  one  occasion,  the  engraver 
Balechou,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
engraves  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  King  of 
Poland,  Augustus  III.  He  had  promised  not 
to  pull  a  separate  proof  of  it.  Having  done  so 
in  one  single  case — this  proof  is  still  preserved  in 
the  Paris  Print-room — he  was  struck  off  the  list 
of  Academicians.  ^1  It  is  impossible,  in  a  short 
review,  to  set  forth  in  detail  the  importance  of  a 
book  of  this  kind.  We  need  this  book  in  France, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  of  our  publishers 
will  issue  a  translation,  because  it  is  a  revelation 
to  us.  The  English  publisher  has  undoubtedly 
produced  a  practical  and  easily-handled  book,  but 
his  reproductions  are  a  little  inferior  in  quality, 
given  the  value  of  the  work.  It  would  have 
been  desirable  that  all  the  illustrations  should 
have  taken  the  form  of  heliogravures.  Never¬ 
theless,  and  putting  this  little  criticism  on  one 


side,  Lady  Dilke’s  book  is,  sincerely  speaking, 
the  newest  and  most  “encyclopaedic”  work  that 
we  at  present  possess  on  the  French  draughts¬ 
men  and  engravers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Henri  Bouchot. 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery.  Edited  by 
Lionel  Cust,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A.  Cassell. 
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It  was  a  happy  thought  of  Messrs.  Cassell  to 
issue  an  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  National  Por¬ 
trait  Gallery  similar  to  that  of  the  National 
Gallery.  The  Portrait  Gallery,  in  spite  of  great 
difficulties  in  the  matter  of  space  and  funds,  has 
become  a  place  of  which  the  nation  may  well 
be  proud.  It  already  contains  a  series  of  British 
portraits  which  if  not  absolutely  complete,  is  at 
least  representative,  sensibly  arranged,  and  cata¬ 
logued  with  much  more  fullness  and  accuracy 
than  some  better  endowed  collections.  One  or 
two  possible  improvements  may  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  the  outsider  —  the  addition,  for  in¬ 
stance,  of  photographs  (we  hear  that  some  ar¬ 
rangement  of  this  kind  is  actually  contem¬ 
plated)  or  careful  copies  of  unique  portraits 
of  famous  men  which  can  never  leave  their  pre¬ 
sent  owners.  The  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge  contain  several  pictures  which  would  fill 
gaps  in  the  Gallery,  and  other  works  in  private 
hands  are  equally  desirable.  Nevertheless,  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery,  like  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  has  hitherto  been  so  fortunate  in  its  direc¬ 
tors  that  there  is  no  reason  for  regarding  its  future 
with  serious  anxiety.  If  Nor  can  we  be  surprised 
that  Mr.  Cust,  who  has  had  so  much  to  do  with 
the  well-being  of  the  Portrait  Gallery,  has  edited 
its  illustrated  catalogue  on  thoroughly  sound 
lines.  To  precisians  a  chronological  arrange¬ 
ment  may  seem  to  have  disadvantages.  These 
disadvantages,  in  our  opinion,  are  minimized  by 
the  addition  ot  an  index  of  portraits  and  an  index 
ot  artists,  while  the  grouping  together  of  men  of 
the  same  generation,  family, or  profession,  has  the 
enormous  advantage  of  making  the  book  a  thing 
attractive  both  to  the  casual  reader  and  to  the 
student  of  history,  instead  of  a  dry  alphabetical 
list.  *  We  have  only  one  fault  to  find  with  the 
abbreviated  biographies  which  Mr.  Cust  supplies. 
They  are  laudably  impartial,  but  the  impartiality 
is  sometimes  carried  to  an  extreme  which  places 
a  second-rate  man  on  the  same  level  as  a  first- 
rate  one.  As  a  rule,  a  very  wise  discretion 
has  been  exercised  in  reproducing  the  pictures 
on  a  scale  proportionate  to  their  actual  size  and 
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importance,  so  that  the  defects  which  marred  the 
kindred  volumes  on  the  National  Gallery  have 
generally  been  avoided.  One  or  two  exceptions 
may  perhaps  be  noted.  We  do  not,  for  instance, 
think  that  justice  is  done  to  Kneller’s  vivid  por¬ 
trait  of  the  poet  Gay  (No.  622)  by  a  cut  less 
than  two  inches  in  height  and  less  than  one  and 
a  half  inches  in  breadth,  especially  when  Mr.  Sar¬ 
gent’s  portrait  of  Coventry  Patmore  is  honoured 
by  a  full-page  engraving.  The  juxtaposition  of 
the  two  portraits  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  also 
is  not  a  success.  The  figure  by  David  Allan 
looks  a  giant  compared  with  that  painted  by 
Reynolds.  IT  The  photographing,  engraving, 
and  printing  of  the  pictures  have  on  the  whole 
been  so  admirably  done  that  we  have  no  more 
fault  to  find  with  them  than  with  the  letterpress 
or  the  arrangement  of  the  book.  We  notice, 
indeed,  that  Kneller  is  again  unfortunate.  His 
portrait  of  John  Smith,  the  mezzotint  engraver 
(No.  699),  is  one  of  his  most  masterly  works, 
showing  a  grip  of  character,  an  artistic  taste,  and 
a  technical  perfection  for  which  in  his  Court  por¬ 
traits  we  seek  in  vain.  In  the  reproduction  the 
portrait  loses  all  its  spirit  and  all  its  quality.  On 
the  other  hand,  almost  all  the  slight  sketches  and 
pencil  drawings  in  the  gallery  come  out  excel¬ 
lently,  so  that  any  occasional  failure  cannot  be 
attributed  to  want  of  care  or  want  of  science. 
IT  Perhaps,  considering  its  price,  the  publishers 
might  have  bound  the  book  more  strongly,  even 
if  they  retained  the  limp  cover  which  allows  the 
book  to  open  comfortably.  The  present  paper 
binding  is  too  flimsy  for  a  book  that  has  to  be 
used  for  reference,  and  to  send  a  work  of  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  binder  often  results  in  deprivation 
just  when  one  needs  the  book  most.  4  These, 
after  all,  are  minor  details.  As  a  whole,  the  cata¬ 
logue  is  a  thoroughly  sound  piece  of  work,  and 
does  credit  to  its  editor,  publishers,  and  printers 
(if  not  to  its  binder),  and  we  have  no  doubt  it 
will  take  its  place  by  the  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  on  the  shelves  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  past  history  of  the  British  race. 

C.  J.  H. 

Isabella  D’Este,  Marchioness  of  Mantua, 
1474—1539.  A  Study  of  the  Renaissance. 
By  Julia  Cartwright  (Mrs.  Ady).  John 
Murray.  1903. 

There  are  three  ways  of  writing  history  which 
rejoice  all  serious  readers  and  students.  The 
first  and  best  is,  alas,  rare,  for  it  requires  con¬ 
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structive  imagination  based  on  sound  scholarship. 
It  is  the  history  which  bestows  upon  the  charac¬ 
ters  portrayed  that  quality  which  makes  them 
live  on  in  the  reader’s  mind  like  great  myths. 
Gibbon’s  ‘Julian,’  Mommsen’s  ‘  Hannibal,’  Car¬ 
lyle’s  ‘Voltaire,’  Creighton’s  ‘Pius  II  ’ — to  take 
a  very  few  instances  chosen  at  random — live  on 
in  our  imaginations  like  the  heroes  of  romance, 
like  Don  Quixote,  or  Julien  Sorel,  or  the 
‘  Egoist.’  f  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the 
work  of  the  mere  archivist,  the  conscientious 
finder  and  transcriber  of  documents,  who  leaves 
the  imaginative  reconstruction  of  character  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  reader.  For  this,  too,  the  student 
cannot  be  too  grateful.  And  then  there  is  the 
via  media  of  the  gifted  compiler,  whose  efforts 
are  also  welcome,  provided  they  are  honest  and 
careful,  and  free  from  the  taint  of  journalism. 
If  It  is  this  middle  path  that  Mrs.  Ady  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  take,  and  always  with  peculiar  success 
in  her  biographies  of  women.  Those  who  have 
already  enjoyed  her  ‘  Beatrice  d’Este  ’  will  be 
prepared  for  finding  interest  and  pleasure  in 
reading  her  account  of  that  noble  lady’s  even 
more  accomplished  and  more  famous  sister, 
Isabella,  marchioness  of  Mantua,  the  leader  for 
more  than  forty  years  of  the  most  continuously 
brilliant  and  intellectual  court  in  Italy.  Mrs. 
Ady  does  not  claim  originality  of  research,  but 
her  task  of  weaving  the  documentary  researches 
of  others  into  a  readable,  accurate,  and  interesting 
account  is  extremely  well  done.  It  is  true  that 
she  has  no  great  or  genial  gifts  for  the  present¬ 
ment  of  character,  but  she  knows  at  least  how  to 
describe  it  with  the  appropriate  background  of  his¬ 
torical  events  and  of  court  and  family  life.  She 
has  better  taste  than  to  make  of  it  a  lurid  tale,  as 
some  popular  writers  would  have  done.  Isabella 
is  painted  as  the  faithful  and  devoted  wife  and 
daughter  and  sister,  the  careful  and  affectionate 
mother — nay,  even  the  doting  grandmother — 
as  well  as  the  ‘  prima  donna  del  mondo,’  the 
Muse  of  poets  and  humanists,  the  patroness  and 
friend  of  great  artists,  the  confidante  of  popes 
and  emperors,  and  the  victim,  too,  of  family  and 
political  tragedies.  ^[For  us  in  this  place,  her 
interest  lies  chiefly  in  one  aspect  of  her  many 
activities — in  her  relations  with  the  artists  of  her 
day.  Her  portrait  was  drawn  by  Leonardo,  and 
painted  by  Mantegna,  Titian,  Francia,  Costa,  as 
v/ell  as  by  various  artists  of  less  importance,  such 
as  Maineri  and  Buonsignori,  and  her  medal  was 
cast  in  bronze  by  the  sculptor  Cristoforo  Ro¬ 
mano.  She  was  a  passionate  collector  of  beauti- 


ful  things,  decorating  her  private  apartment  with 
pictures  by  Mantegna,  Costa,  and  Perugino,  and 
sending  her  emissaries  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
Italy  to  extort  from  dilatory  or  overworked 
painters  the  fulfilment  of  commissions  she  had 
given  them,  getting  now  a  Nativity  from 
Giovanni  Bellini,  a  Magdalen  and  a  St.  Jerome 
from  Titian,  Allegories  from  Correggio,  por¬ 
traits  from  Francia,  and  even  from  Raphael 
himself.  She  employed  Timoteo  Viti  to  make 
designs  for  her  majolica  dinner-service,  and 
most  of  the  northern  sculptors  of  note  were  at 
one  time  or  another  set  to  work  for  her.  Lorenzo 
da  Pavia  made  her  priceless  viols  and  lutes  of 
inlaid  ivory  and  ebony,  and  Caradosso  carved  her 
a  wonderful  inkstand  in  ebony  and  silver,  while 
the  most  famous  glass-blowers  and  jewellers  of 
her  time  contributed  their  best  efforts  to  her 
matchless  collection.  But  even  dearer  to  her 
than  contemporary  art  was  the  antique,  and  she 
spared  no  pains  or  expense,  no  wiles  or  selfish¬ 
ness,  to  get  into  her  possession  every  avail¬ 
able  antique  statue  or  fragment  that  she  heard  of. 
The  collector’s  passion  was  on  her,  and  even  her 
fine  taste  and  that  of  her  cultivated  advisers  did 
not  always  protect  her  from  the  collector’s  mis¬ 
fortunes.  In  the  light  of  recent  revelations,  it  is 
amusing  to  hear  how  she  was  taken  in  by  the 
forgeries  of  a  certain  Roman  dealer  who  bore  the 
splendid  name  of  Raphael  of  Urbino,  and  how 
this  shifty  precursor  of  many  an  Italian  ‘  antiqua- 
rio  ’  of  to-day  managed  to  get  out  of  giving  her 
back  her  money  !  IT  Curiously  enough,  Isabella, 
although  a  fast  friend  of  the  Medicean  popes  and 
their  relatives,  seems  to  have  taken  no  interest  at 
all  in  the  art  of  Florence, except  in  Michelangelo, 
and  in  Leonardo,  who  came  to  her,  not  from 
Florence,  but  from  Milan.  She  sent  to  Florence, 
it  is  true,  for  a  picture,  but  it  was  to  Perugino 
she  wrote,  and  not  to  any  of  the  great  Florentine 
masters.  %  Mrs.  Ady  has  tried  to  trace  carefully 
the  present  whereabouts  of  Isabella’s  portraits 
and  possessions,  but  we  miss  in  the  index  any 
assembling  of  her  scattered  remarks  on  this  in¬ 
teresting  subject.  The  Leonardo  pastel  sketch 
(reproduced  as  frontispiece  to  Vol.  I,  but  wrongly 
described  as  red  chalk)  is  well  known  in  the 
Louvre  ;  one  of  the  Titians  (the  one  copied 
by  Rubens)  she  identifies  in  the  collection  of 
M.  Leopold  Goldschmid  at  Paris,  while  the 
other,  in  Vienna,  is  reproduced  as  the  frontispiece 
to  the  second  volume.  As  to  the  latter,  she  says 
it  was  painted  by  Titian  after  a  portrait  by  Francia, 
itself  not  done  from  the  life,  but  from  sketches 


and  descriptions.  It  this  be  indeed  the  one  re¬ 
ferred  to,  Titian  has  managed  to  give  no  hint  of 
his  obligation  to  the  Bolognese  master.  The  por¬ 
trait  by  Maineri,  a  painter  of  Parma,  the  author 
suggests  as  being  the  same  as  that  in  Mrs.  Alfred 
Morrison’s  collection,  exhibited  at  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club  in  1894;  but  she  admits,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  this  portrait  may  be  from  the 
hand  of  Beltraffio,  which  indeed  it  clearly  is. 
Although  it  has  apparently  not  occurred  to 
Mrs.  Ady,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  untraced 
portrait  of  Isabella  painted  by  Costa,  was,  like  so 
many  of  her  treasures,  bought  for  Charles  I.  and 
that  it  is  the  Portrait  of  a  Lady  which  now  hangs 
in  Hampton  Court  (No.  295)  ?  The  face  resem¬ 
bles  the  one  he  painted  as  Isabella’s  in  the  Louvre 
Allegory,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  both 
so  thoroughly  Costa  in  every  detail  that  neither 
can  be  called  real  portraits  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  word.  The  objective  photographic  style  of 
portraiture  in  vogue  to-day  was  quite  foreign  to 
the  habits  of  most  Renaissance  painters,  who  were 
satisfied,  once  they  had  found  a  type  that  suited 
them,  to  stick  to  it  for  everything — Madonnas, 
portraits  of  ladies,  and  allegorical  figures,  indif¬ 
ferently.  H  Perhaps  the  most  vivid  part  of 
Mrs.  Ady’s  book  is  her  description  of  Isabella’s 
experiences  in  that  fatal  sack  of  Rome,  which, 
as  Erasmus  wrote  to  her  friend  Sadoleto,  was 
‘  not  the  ruin  of  one  city,  but  of  the  whole  world.’ 
Barricaded  in  the  Palazzo  Colonna  with  three 
thousand  distressed  souls  under  her  care,  Isabella, 
safe  in  the  protection  of  her  son,  Ferrante,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  imperial  forces,  looked  down 
from  her  windows  with  anguish  upon  the  scenes 
of  horror  and  vandalism  enacted  in  the  streets 
below.  Her  house  was  the  only  one  in  Rome 
that  escaped,  except  the  Cancelleria,  which  was 
occupied  by  Cardinal  Colonna.  But  except  for 
the  irreparable  destruction  of  so  many  of  the 
world’s  masterpieces  of  beauty,  this  and  many 
another  interesting  incident  in  Isabella’s  career 
belong  rather  to  history  than  to  art. 

M.  L. 

Frans  Hals.  By  Gerald  S.  Davies,  M.A. 

George  Bell  and  Sons. 

On  comparing  the  number  of  monographs  that 
have  appeared  on  other  than  Dutch  artists  with 
that  of  books  in  our  possession  treating  of  Dutch 
painters,  we  see  that  the  latter  have  been  allotted 
but  a  scanty  measure  in  literature  ;  indeed,  one 
may  go  further  and  say  that  during  the  past 
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twenty  years,  excepting  Rembrandt  and  a  few 
other  great  masters,  no  extensive  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  work  has  been  written  on  the  old  Dutch 
painters.  For  this  neglect  a  very  well-founded 
reason  exists  :  the  native  art  historians  of  the 
Netherlands  are  still  collecting  materials,  and  can¬ 
not  as  yet  think  of  writing  exhaustive  books  con¬ 
cerning  their  great  masters  ;  for  they  are  much 
too  well  aware  of  the  vast  gaps  that  are  still  to 
be  found  in  their  knowledge.  This  is  so  in  the 
case,  among  others,  of  Frans  Hals,  and  it  will 
remain  so  tor  many  years  to  come  ;  we  must 
needs  wait  until  all  the  records  are  accessible 
before  being  able  to  arrive  at  a  definite  know¬ 
ledge  of  Hals’s  personality,  Mr.  Davies  has 
been  deterred  by  no  such  considerations  ;  he  not 
only,  with  a  ready  pen,  describes  Hals’s  life  and 
works,  but,  thanks  to  the  spacious  manner  in 
which  he  conceives  his  subject,  finds  occasion  to 
indulge  in  digressions  on  old  Dutch  conditions, 
art  and  so  forth,  which  might  undoubtedly  pos¬ 
sess  an  interest  for  English  readers  if  they  were 
correct,  but  that,  unfortunately,  is  far  from  being 
always  the  case,  After  treating  in  his  first  two 
chapters  of  the  ‘Rise  of  a  National  Art’  and 
‘  Holland  and  its  Art  in  the  Seventeenth  Cen¬ 
tury’  the  author  collects  the  few  known  facts 
concerning  Hals’s  life  in  Chapter  III,  and  en¬ 
deavours  to  draw  a  conclusion  touching  his  per¬ 
sonality.  We  quite  admit  that  legend  may  have 
represented  Hals  as  being  a  more  dissolute  man 
than  he  actually  was.  Nevertheless,  one  who 
ill-treated  his  wife  as  he  did  can  really  not  have 
had  any  particularly  aristocratic  manners.  It 
would  be  better  for  us  to  say  that  we  do  not 
know  enough  about  his  life  to  be  able  to  white¬ 
wash  it  of  the  few  disagreeable  facts  that  have 
been  handed  down  to  us.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  he  was  a  Bohemian,  as 
Mr.  Davies  rightly  characterizes  him.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  chapters  are  devoted  entirely  to  Hals’s 
artistic  career  and  works  ;  those  preserved  at 
Haarlem  of  course  occupying  a  great  place.  The 
description  of  these  is  a  lively  one,  and  is  evi¬ 
dently  based  upon  a  repeated  examination.  There 
are  a  good  index,  bibliography,  useful  indica¬ 
tions  such  as  the  approximate  dates  of  Hals’s 
life  and  of  his  principal  paintings,  etc.  In  a  word, 
the  writer  has  industriously  brought  together  all 
that  he  has  been  able  to  ascertain  touching  his  sub¬ 
ject  from  books  and  pictures.  But  there  is  one 
matter  in  which  Mr.  Davies  has  not  succeeded, 
and  that  is  the  producing  of  a  critical  work.  It 
is  true  that  he  himself  expressly  says  this  as  re- 
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gards  the  catalogue,1  but  he  constantly  makes  the 
same  mistakes  in  the  text  itself.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dangerous  standpoint  ;  for,  thanks  to 
it,  so  soon  as  one  sets  to  work  on  a  scientific  basis, 
one  finds  him,  for  instance,  describing  two  pic¬ 
tures  (Illustrations  Nos.  1  and  54)  as  Portraits 
of  the  Painter  which  do  not  represent  Hals  at  all, 
while,  again,  the  Portrait  of  Admiral  de  Ruyter 
(Illustration  No.  55)  is  not  a  picture  of  that 
admiral,  f  In  the  same  way,  the  catalogue — 
which,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  standpoint  of 
the  writer,  is  incomplete — contains  childish  mis¬ 
takes,  which  are  due  to  a  lack  of  adequate  critical 
knowledge.  For  to  say  of  the  Hille  Bobbe  with 
a  young  man  smoking  behind  her,  merely  that 
it  is  ‘generally  recognized  as  the  work  ot  F. 
Hals  the  son  ’  surely  denotes  an  excess  of  cau¬ 
tion,  considering  that  it  is  established  beyond  all 
doubt  that  this  picture  was,  in  fact,  painted  by  the 
son,  and  therefore  it  ought  not  to  have  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  catalogue.  Some  of  the  paintings 
in  English  collections  which  we  missed  in  the 
catalogue  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  ‘  List  of  Pictures  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  ...  in  the  Winter  Exhibitions  ...  at 
Burlington  House,’  which  is  inserted  after  the 
‘  List  of  Works.’  But  these  data  are  also,  we 
regret  to  say,  uncritical.  We  also  searched  the 
catalogue  in  vain  for  the  oldest  dated  portrait  by 
Frans  Hals,  namely,  that  of  Scriverius,  dated 
1613,  which  forms  part  of  the  Warneck  Collec¬ 
tion  in  Paris,  although  it  is  mentioned  by  the 
author  on  pp.  27,  29,  84,  and  96  of  the  text. 
Again,  we  find  no  mention  ot  the  delightful  Por¬ 
trait  of  a  Man2  in  the  Van  Lynden  collection,  at 
present  lent  to  the  Mauritshuis  at  the  Hague, 
nor  of  various  other  pieces.3  As  regards  the 
drawings,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
drawing  in  the  British  Museum  is  an  original 
Hals.  There  are  more  of  this  sort,  and  we  are 
sorry  not  to  find  them  mentioned  in  Mr.  Davies’s 
book,  We  must  deliver  ourselves  of  one  or 
two  further  remarks,  not  from  any  love  of  fault¬ 
finding,  but  to  remove  mistaken  ideas.  The  pic¬ 
ture  mentioned  on  p.  22,  which  is  traditionally, 
and  by  Mr.  Davies,  supposed  to  represent  Hals’s 
workshop,  was  painted  by  Michiel  Sweerts,  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Hals’s  workshop.  Nor 
is  what  the  author  observes  touching  Hals’s 

1  P.  134 :  ‘  No  responsibility  is  accepted  by  the  author  for  the 
attributions  of  pictures  on  this  list,’  etc. 

2  Described  and  reproduced  in  Havard’s  1  Merveilles  de  l'Art 
Hollandais,  exposees  a  Amsterdam  en  1872.’ 

3  Inter  alia,  those  in  the  R.  Kann,  M.  Kann,  and  Schloss  col¬ 
lections  (Paris)  ;  the  Teixeira  de  Mattos  collection  (Holland), 
etc.,  etc. 


manner  of  painting  (p.  124)  quite  correct.  Hals 
slowly  perfected  his  technique,  proceeding  along 
a  road  which  is  quite  easily  traced.  It  is  true 
that  he  underpainted  a  considerable  number  of 
his  pictures,  but  there  are  also  many,  very  many 
indeed,  which  he  finished  at  once,  in  the  wet 
paint,  without  the  least  underpainting.  One  ot 
the  best  examples  of  the  latter  is  the  Portrait  of  a 
Man,  in  Lord  Spencer’s  collection,  which  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  Guildhall  Exhibition.  ^  Mr.  Davies’s 
book  has  been  very  handsomely  printed  and  pro¬ 
duced,  and  is  filled  with  mostly  satisfactory  illus¬ 
trations.  It  is  to  be  reojetted  that  the  contents 
of  the  book  are  not  more  worthy  ot  its  format  ; 
as  a  critical  guide  to  the  art  of  Frans  Hals  it  is 
wholly  untrustworthy.  W.  M. 

PERIODICALS 

Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts. — The  April  num¬ 
ber  opens  with  an  article  by  M.  Salomon 
Reinach,  in  which  he  brings  to  light  a  great  un¬ 
known  miniaturist  whom  he  identifies  with  the 
painter  Simon  Marmion,  known  as  the  author  ot 
the  altarpiece  of  St.  Bertin,  now  in  the  castle  of 
Wied.  Ot  this  magnificent  and  little-known 
work  the  National  Gallery  possesses  two  frag¬ 
ments  representing  a  chorus  of  angels  rejoicing 
at  the  birth  of  the  saint  and  two  angels  carrying 
his  soul  up  to  heaven,  a  strange  and  imaginative 
composition,  in  which  the  ridge  of  a  roof  cutting 
into  the  base  ot  the  composition  gives  an  effect 
of  supernatural  strangeness.  The  manuscript  in 
which  the  miniatures  in  question  occur  is  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  has  re¬ 
mained  till  now  unnoticed.  It  is  in  the  main  the 
French  compilation  entitled  the‘  Grandes  Chroni- 
ques  de  Saint-Denys,’  but  the  history  is  con¬ 
tinued  with  extracts  from  various  historians  to 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  It  con¬ 
tains  fifteen  tull-page  miniatures  which  are  of 
quite  extraordinary  merit,  and  which  may  be  by 
Simon  Marmion.  The  smaller  miniatures  are  by 
another  hand,  and  are  distinctly  inferior.  The 
most  interesting  of  the  miniatures  is  the  title- 
page  representing  Fillastre,  Abbot  of  St.  Bertin, 
offering  the  Grandes  Chroniques  to  Philippe  le 
Bon  of  Burgundy,  by  whose  side  stands  the  aged 
Chancellor  Rollin  ;  behind  stand  three  figures, 
among  which  M.  Reinach  recognizes  the  youth¬ 
ful  Charles  the  Bold  and  the  Grand  Bitard.  The 
heads  arc  admirably  rendered,  and  show  that 
Marmion,  it  it  be  indeed  he,  must  be  reckoned 
as  one  ot  the  great  masters  ot  portraiture  of  a 


school  in  which  portraiture  attained  to  the  utmost  Foreign 

perfection.  The  landscapes  are,  however,  scarcely  Periodicals 

less  remarkable.  They  do  not,  of  course,  rise 

quite  to  the  height  of  imaginative  realism  shown 

in  the  Hubert  van  Eyck  miniatures  published  by 

M.  Durrieu,  but  they  are  conceived  in  a  similar 

vein  and  executed  with  absolute  mastery.  It 

M.  Reinach’s  conjecture  is  correct,  and  it  rests 

on  a  number  of  subsidiary  proofs  besides  the 

likeness  of  style  to  the  Wied  altarpiece,  he  has 

done  a  great  service  in  bringing  to  light  the  work 

of  a  great  artist  whose  reputation  as  a  miniaturist 

was  such  that  his  name  was  coupled  with  that  of 

Fouquet  in  the  eulogies  of  contemporary  poets. 

Marmion  was  born  at  Amiens  about  1420.  In 
1454  he  was  at  Lille  employed  by  the  Duke  ot 
Burgundy,  but  he  seems  to  have  worked  chiefly 
at  Valenciennes.  His  style  shows  the  influence 
of  the  Van  Eycks,  and  still  more  ot  Van  der 
Weyden.  But  there  is,  we  think,  in  his  manner 
of  composition,  and  in  the  freedom  of  his  fancy, 
something  which  distinguishes  him  from  the  pure 
Flemish  painters,  something  which  is  due  to  his 
French  origin  and  early  training,  The  next 
article  by  M.  Casimir  Stryienski  is  concerned  with 
French  art  of  a  very  different  kind.  There  exist 
a  number  ot  catalogues  ot  the  early  exhibitions 
of  the  Salon,  illustrated  throughout  with  minute 
sketches  by  Gabriel  de  St.  Aubin.  The  author 
has  had  the  idea  of  reconstructing  by  the  aid  ot 
one  of  these  catalogues  the  Salon  ot  1761,  and 
discussing  the  subsequent  history  ot  the  various 
works.  Many  ot  these  are  quite  lost,  and  sur¬ 
vive  only  in  St.  Aubin’s  marvellous  sketches. 

Delicate  as  St.  Aubin’s  more  serious  work  is,  as 
a  tour  de  force  nothing  could  equal  the  dexterity 
of  these  minute  notes.  Between  two  lines  ot  the 
catalogue  he  will  insert  a  whole  row  ot  sketches, 
in  which  not  only  the  composition  but  some  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  chiaroscuro  ot  the  originals  is 
given.  Many  of  the  works  ot  Vien,  J.  B.  M. 

Pierre,  Vanloo,  and  Halle  make  a  more  pleasing 
impression  when  interpreted  thus  than  the  ori¬ 
ginals  can  have  done.  If  M.  Andre  Michel, 
who  carries  on  the  work  inaugurated  by  the 
genius  of  Courajod,  commences  a  series  ot  articles 
on  the  acquisitions  made  by  his  department  ot 
the  Louvre.  The  finest  ot  these  came  from 
Courajod’s  collection,  and  include  a  wooden  cru¬ 
cifix  ot  the  twelfth  century,  in  which  we  can  trace 
the  first  germs  ot  the  new  sentiment  tor  life  and 
dramatic  expressiveness  working  in  the  old 
hieratic  formula.  The  exquisite  statue  of  a  man 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  also  in  wood,  shows 
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the  new  art  arrived  already  at  perfect  command 
of  the  means  of  expression,  but  still  restrained  by 
a  reminiscence  ot  earlier  schematic  treatment. 
This  and  the  stone  statue  of  St.  Genevieve  show 
French  sculpture  at  a  point  which  it  has  never 
surpassed.  The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  century 
sculptures  which  have  been  added  to  the  national 
collection,  though  of  great  beauty,  have  nothing 
of  the  supreme  sense  of  design  of  the  earlier 
work.  IT  M.  F.  de  Mely  publishes  two  sar¬ 
cophagi  with  figures  in  relief  discovered  at  Carth¬ 
age.  In  spite  of  Greek  and  Egyptian  influences 
the  author  considers  that  at  least  one  of  the 
figures,  that  ot  the  priestess,  bears  the  impress  of 
a  special  racial  type,  and  he  considers  that  this 
and  the  Elche  head  taken  together  give  us  an 
idea  ot  a  distinctively  Punic  ideal  type.  M.  Pierre 
Gusman  describes,  without  adding  anything  very 
new,  the  Villa  Madama,  and  M.  Andre  Pascal 
begins  an  account  of  the  eighteenth  century  sculp¬ 
tor  Pierre  Julien. 

In  the  May  number  Monsieur  Gaston 
Migeon,  who  has  done  much  towards  the 
classification  of  Mahommedan  copper  work, 
writes  on  the  Exhibition  of  Mahommedan  Art 
recently  held  at  the  Union  Centrale  des  Arts 
Decoratifs  in  the  Pavilion  de  Marson.  Several 
remarkable  specimens  of  copper  work  are  repro¬ 
duced,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  being  that 
lent  by  M.  Sarre  which  is  supposed  to  date  from 
the  first  years  of  the  Hegira,  and  to  be  of  Sassa- 
nian  workmanship.  Some  fourteenth-century 
Persian  velvets  and  tissues  of  singularly  fine  and 
naturalistic  design  are  also  figured,  as  well  as 
two  splendid  Indo-Persian  miniatures  from  the 
collection  of  M.  Bing.  H  In  his  second  and  con¬ 
cluding  article  on  the  acquisition  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  sculpture  in  the  Louvre,  M.  Andre 
Michel  describes  a  remarkable  polychrome 
wooden  statue  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  belonging  to  the  Franconian  school.  In 
this  the  author  finds  the  influence  of  Albert 
Dtlrer.  It  is  certainly  a  more  deliberate  and 
scientific  work  of  art  than  the  majority  of  Fran¬ 
conian  sculptures  of  the  period.  Several  works 
by  Houdon,  Deseine  and  Clodion  are  also  de¬ 
scribed  and  reproduced.  The  prints  of  the  Du- 
tuit  Collection  are  described  in  a  brilliant  and 
humorous  article  by  M.  Henri  Bouchot,  in  which 
he  concerns  himself  more  with  the  collector  than 
the  collection,  which  is  in  fact  rather  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  prints  of  ascertained  pedigree 
than  for  its  artistic  character.  M.  Pascal  com¬ 
pletes  in  this  number  his  study  of  Pierre  Julien. 


Jahrbuch  der  Kunsthistorischen  Sammlun- 
gen  des  AllerhOchsten  Kaiserh ausen.  Band 
XXIII,  Heft.  5. — The  present  fascicule  isdevoted 
en tirely  to  researches  by  Herr  J  ulius  von  Schlosser 
on  ‘Artistic  Tradition  in  the  late  Middle  Ages.’ 
Under  this  title  the  author  brings  together 
several  separate  researches  ;  the  connexion  be¬ 
tween  them  lies  in  their  illustration  of  the  con¬ 
trast  between  mediaeval  art  with  its  direct  visual 
symbolizing  of  ideas  and  the  Renaissance  and 
modern  habits  of  actual  imitation  of  natural  forms. 
If  The  first  ot  his  researches  is  concerned  with  a 
large  illuminated  parchment,  too  large  to  have 
formed  part  of  a  book  and  probably  meant  to  be 
framed  and  hung  on  a  wall.  It  depicts  in  the 
centre  the  Nativity,  around  which,  in  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  medallions  enclosed  in  late  Gothic  scroll¬ 
work,  are  represented  the  various  analogies  by 
which  the  immaculate  conception  was  rendered 
credible.  It  is  an  early  example  of  the  ‘  Defen- 
sorium  inviolatae  virginitatis  beatae  Mariae,’  in 
which  the  miracle  is  rendered  plausible  by  a  record 
of  all  the  miraculous  things  in  nature.  The 
origin  and  propagation  of  this  popular  form  of 
doctrinal  exegesis  is  discussed.  The  author  of 
the  ‘  Defensorium,’  Franciscus  of  Retz,  was  a  Do¬ 
minican,  and  professed  theology  in  the  University 
of  Vienna  from  1385  to  141 1.  The  earliest  illus¬ 
trated  version  is  the  manuscript  of  Frater  An- 
tonius  of  Tegernsee  of  1459,  and  the  work  was 
published  as  a  block-book  as  early  as  1470.  The 
best-known  is  Eysenhut’s  block-book  of  1471,  of 
which  the  British  Museum  possesses  a  copy.  In 
the  early  sixteenth  century  it  was  published  also 
in  a  French  translation  at  Rouen,  but  it  was  most 
popular  in  Bavaria  and  Austria.  The  parchment 
picture  of  the  Vienna  Hofmuseum,  which  forms 
the  subject  of  these  researches,  is,  the  author  con¬ 
siders,  by  an  Austrian  artist  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  IT  Of  greater  artistic  merit 
are  the  small  folding  tablets  of  the  Vienna  Hof¬ 
museum,  in  which  are  depicted  a  series  of  men  and 
animals  which  served  as  patterns  for  artists.  There 
are,  for  instance,  the  heads  of  Christ,  the  Virgin, 
and  St.  John,  in  poses  which  show  that  they  would 
serve  for  a  Crucifixion;  there  is  the  Veronica,  and 
a  number  of  varied  types  which  experience  and 
tradition  showed  were  likely  to  be  useful  to  an 
artist.  It  is  certainly  a  striking  example  of  the 
essentially  practical  methods  of  artistic  production 
at  a  time  when  painting  was  an  actual  necessity, 
and  when,  therefore,  the  picture  was  of  more  im¬ 
portance  than  the  artist’s  personality.  This  work 
belongs  to  about  the  year  1400.  H  Another 
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artist’s  pattern-book  discussed  by  Herr  von 
Schlosser,  though  this  has  already  been  published 
in  part,  is  that  used  by  the  miniaturists  of  a  Rhenish 
monastery,  now  in  the  Hofbibliothek  at  \  ienna. 
This  contains,  besides  initials  and  borders,  the 
traditional  receipts  for  various  animals  both  real 
and  fabulous.  This  the  author  compares  with 
Villars  de  Honnecourt’s  famous  sketch-book  and 
the  similar  pattern-book  of  Stephen  of  Urach 
in  Munich.  Villars  de  Honnecourt,  however 
earlier  in  date,  had  indeed  much  more  than  a 
merely  practical  aim  in  view.  He  had  already 
begun  those  researches  into  the  laws  of  propor¬ 
tion  and  harmony  in  natural  form  which  later  on 
absorbed  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Durer.  IT  Herr 
von  Schlosser  aptly  concludes  this  part  of  his  re¬ 
searches  by  a  reproduction  of  an  Attic  vase  in 
Berlin,  on  which  is  represented  the  workshop  of 
a  vase  maker  with  the  pattern  receipts  for  gods 
and  animals  hanging  on  the  wall.  IT  Finally,  in 
an  appendix,  Herr  von  Schlosser  discusses  Giusto 
of  Padua’s  frescoes  of  the  virtues  in  the  Eremi- 
tani  at  Padua,  which  have  recently  been  relieved 
in  part  of  their  covering  of  whitewash.  He  re¬ 
produces  the  two  best  preserved  figures.  Here 
again  the  question  is  of  the  rdle  played  by  a  tra¬ 
ditional  pattern-book,  for  there  exist  similar  re¬ 
presentations  of  the  virtues  in  manuscripts  at 
Florence  and  Vienna,  while  recently  Signor  Ven¬ 
turi  has  acquired  for  the  national  collection  at 
Rome  another  version,  which  he  considers  is 
Giusto  of  Padua’s  own  sketch-book  and  the  model 
for  the  frescoes.  Herr  von  Schlosser  shows,  we 
think  conclusively,  that  this  is  of  later  origin  by 
a  belated  Giottesque  of  the  early  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  while  he  brings  forward  as  the  original  of 
the  whole  series  a  MS.  at  Chantilly  by  Barto¬ 
lommeo  de’  Bartoli,  executed  in  all  probability 
between  1353  and  1356  in  Bologna. 

Repertorium  fur  Kunstwissenschaft.  1903. 
Part  II. — Constantin  Winterberg  continues  his 
minute  analysis  of  Albert  DUrer’s  theory  ot  the 
proportions  of  the  figure.  In  this  article  he 
deals  with  the  second  book,  and  shows  how 
Ddrer  freed  himself  increasingly  from  the  tra¬ 
ditional  mediaeval  canon  and  sought  to  establish 
his  theory  on  inductive  lines.  ^1  Mr.  Campbell 
Dodgson  publishes  a  transcript  of  David  de 
Necker’s  preface  to  the  Landsknechts,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  original  drawings  were 
by  Hans  Burkmair,  Christopher  Amberger,  and 
Jflrg  Breu,  ami  were  engraved  by  Jost  de  Necker, 
David’s  lather.  This  settles  a  much-disputed 


point,  and  shows  that  Beham,  to  whom  a  number  Foreign 
of  the  originals  were  ascribed,  must  be  excluded  Periodicals 
altogether.  r  Count  Luigi  Manzoni  writes  on 
the  stained  glass  in  Perugia  in  the  quattrocento, 
and  in  particular  on  the  great  window  in 
S.  Domenico,  which  he  ascribes  in  part  to  Fra 
Bartolommeo  di  Pietro  Accomandati,  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  worked  in  stained  glass  already 
in  the  fourteenth  century  at  a  time  when  most 
Italian  towns  were  forced  to  employ  foreigners 
for  such  work.  The  greater  part  of  the  window 
was  executed,  according  to  the  author,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  by  the 
painter  Benedetto  Bonfigli.  In  this  number 
Dr.  Friedlander  concludes  his  notices  of  the 
Bruges  Exhibition.  He  deals  with  Albert 
Cornells,  an  artist  who  was  first  recognized  by 
Mr.  James  Weale,  and  with  Jan  Provost,  with 
regard  to  whom  he  follows  M.  G.  Hulin.  He 
agrees  therefore  in  giving  to  the  artist,  Mr.  Sut- 
ton-Nelthorpe’s  Legendot  St.  Francis.  More  sur¬ 
prising  is  his  suggestion  that  the  Madonna,  lent  by 
Madame  Andre  under  the  name  of  Van  Eyck, 
which  was  reproduced  in  the  April  number  of  The 
Burlington  Magazine,  is  a  youthful  work  of 
Jan  Provost.  With  regard  to  Jan  van  Eeckele, 
the  author  maintains  a  sceptical  attitude.  He 
supposes  the  signature  J.V.E.  attached  to  certain 
works  to  be  forgeries  intended  for  Jan  Van 
Eyck.  After  discussing  the  works  of  the  later 
Flemish  and  Dutch  artists,  Dr.  Friedlilnder  dis¬ 
courses  on  the  works  which  are  not  of  purely 
Flemish  origin.  Among  them  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  was  the  so-called  Antonello  da  Messina, 
lent  by  Baron  d’Albenas,  representing  the 
Pieta.  This,  following  M.  Hulin,  Dr.  Fried¬ 
lilnder  gives  to  a  French  artist,  and  dates  about 
1470.  The  mixture  of  Italian  and  Flemish  in¬ 
fluence  in  this  work  is,  we  think,  of  quite  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  from  that  found  in  French  works  of 
the  period. 

Rassegna  d’Arte.  —  To  the  April  number 
M.  George  le  Brun  contributes  an  enthusiastic, 
though  by  no  means  exaggerated,  appreciation  of 
the  elder  Breughel,  ‘  the  only  artist  of  his  time 
who  knew  how  to  withstand  the  enchantments  of 
the  Italian  masters, ’though  he  too  travelled  in  Italy. 

Signor  Enrico  Cavilia  calls  attention  to  the  im¬ 
posing  ruins  of  the  basilica  at  Squillace  which  he 
ascribes  to  about  the  year  600.  If  this  is  accurate 
it  becomes,  after  St.  Abbondio  at  Como,  the  earli¬ 
est  example  of  a  basilica  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross.  This  important  example  of  early  Christian 
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architecture  has  been  little  noticed  hitherto.  Signor 
Rivoira,  for  example,  makes  no  mention  of  it. 
H  A  small  piece  of  stuff  with  a  woven  pattern  of 
figures,  rabbits,  birds,  and  ornamental  intreccie , 
which  was  found  at  Modena  in  1900,  forms  the 
subject  of  an  article  by  Isabella  Errera.  This 
has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  of  Byzantine 
workmanship,  but  the  author  by  comparison 
with  other  pieces  of  similar  design  and  work¬ 
manship  ascribes  it  to  Arab  workmen  under 
Byzantine  influence. 

In  the  May  number  Signor  Paoletti  pub¬ 
lishes  an  ancona  (insufficiently  reproduced)  by 
Jacobello  Bonomo.  This  ancona  in  its  original 
carved  frame  is  dated  1385,  and  is  important  as 
showing  how  early  the  traditional  form  of  the 
ancona  as  it  appears  in  the  works  of  the  Mura- 
nese  school  was  fixed.  This  indeed  differs  but 
slightly  from  the  altarpieces  of  Antonio  da 
Murano  in  Sta.  Zaccharia  at  Venice,  which  are 
dated  nearly  half  a  century  later.  H  Signor  Ricci 
continues  to  elucidate  the  little-known  Giovanni 
Francesco  da  Rimini,  an  artist  of  the  Romagna 
influenced  by  Benedetto  Bonfigli,  and  through 
him  deriving  many  motives  which  recall  the 
work  of  Filippo  Lippi.  These  are  specially 
noticeable  in  the  Baptism  belonging  to  Signor 
Blumenstihl  at  Rome.  The  other  picture,  which 
he  attributes  to  this  mediocre  but  agreeable 
painter,  is  a  Madonna  adoring  the  Infant  Saviour 
which  is  No.  255  of  the  Bologna  Gallery. 
IT  Signor  Augusto  Bellini  Pietri  discourses  on 
the  frescoes  of  S.  Piero  a  Grado  which  were 
brought  to  light  in  1885  at  Cavalcaselle’s  insti¬ 
gation.  Cavalcaselle  himself  judged  of  them  as 
feeble  productions  of  the  early  Pisan  school 
which  might  be  connected  with  the  name  of 
Giunta  Pisano.  He  failed  to  see  traces  of  true 
Byzantine  influence.  Signor  Pietri’s  view  prac¬ 
tically  coincides  with  this,  except  that  he  con¬ 
siders  them  of  much  greater  artistic  significance 
and  as  indicating  the  dawn  of  the  new  Italian 
spirit,  the  beginnings  of  a  dramatic  and  expres¬ 
sive  art  as  opposed  to  the  hieratic  and  purely 
architectonic  character  of  the  Byzantine.  H  Signor 
Ricci  calls  attention  to  an  interesting  portrait  of 
Luca  Pacioli  acquired  by  the  Naples  Gallery  with 
a  Cartellino  bearing  the  inscription  JACO.  BAR. 
VIGENNIS.  1495.  If  vigennis  is  a  corruption 
of  ventenne ,  and  if  Jaco.  Bar.  stands  for  Jacopo 
de  Barbari,  it  brings  that  artist’s  birth  down  to  a 
much  later  period  than  has  hitherto  been  as¬ 
sumed.  Unfortunately  Signor  Ricci  does  not 
indicate  how  far  the  painting  in  question  con¬ 


forms  to  the  manner  of  Jacopo  de  Barbari’s 
known  works.  Signor  Ferrari  announces  the 
installation  of  the  new  museum  at  Piacenza,  and 
describes  its  two  chief  treasures,  the  Christ  at  the 
Column  by  Antonello  da  Messina  and  the  tondo 
(poorly  reproduced),  which  is  ascribed,  somewhat 
rashly  we  think,  to  Botticelli  himself. 

Onze  Kunst  contains  two  articles  by  Max 
Rooses  ;  in  one  he  describes  the  Pacully  collec¬ 
tion  in  Paris,  which  has  recently  come  into  the 
market,  and,  h  propos  of  the  picture  of  a  young 
woman  writing,  by  the  Master  of  the  half-figures, 
which  was  exhibited  at  Bruges,  makes  a  sugges¬ 
tion  that  possibly  the  half-figure  pictures  were 
executed  by  Jan  Matsys  when  he  was  absent  from 
the  Netherlands,  and  may  have  come  into  con¬ 
nexion  with  Clouet’s  school  in  France.  The 
colour  scheme  and  scale  of  modelling  of  Jan 
Matsys’s  signed  Lucretia  is,  we  should  have 
thought,  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  half¬ 
figure  pictures.  IT  In  the  second  article  the 
author  makes  known  a  Rubens  belonging  to  the 
Countess  Constantin  de  Bousies.  The  picture 
is  of  a  satyr  pressing  grapes  into  a  cup  held  by  a 
young  satyr  ;  in  the  foreground  a  tigress  is  suck¬ 
ling  her  young.  M.  Rooses  declares  this  to  be 
the  original  of  the  similar  picture  at  Dresden. 

Ateneum.  Helsingfors. — No.  1  contains  an 
article  on  mediaeval  art  in  Finland  with  illustra¬ 
tions  of  sculptures  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  which  shows  how  closely  the  types  of 
early  French  and  German  Gothic  sculptures  were 
followed.  The  St.  Margaret  from  Vemo  has 
almost  the  grace  and  ease  of  movement  and  the 
large  disposition  of  draperies  of  the  best  French 
work  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
later  work  indicates  more  clearly  German  influ¬ 
ence.  Osvald  Siren  publishes  two  Florentine 
Madonna  reliefs,  at  present  in  Sweden.  One  is 
a  stucco  copy  of  a  relief  by  Desiderio,  lately  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  Pepys  Cockerell. 

The  Revue  de  l’Art  contains  some  illustrations 
from  the  Pacully  collection,  and  the  record  by 
M.  Paul  Vitry  of  an  interesting  discovery,  an 
almost  contemporary  copy  of  a  lost  portrait  of 
the  Comte  de  Dunois,  the  original  probably  be- 
ing  by  Jean  Fouquet. 

L’Art,  for  April,  contains  a  number  of  repro¬ 
ductions  of  mediaeval  works  by  royal  and  titled 
amateurs,  an  article  on  the  Museum  of  Tapestry 
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at  the  Gobelins  factory,  one  on  Horace  Vernet  as 
a  caricaturist,  and  one  on  the  exhibition  ot  the 
Societe  National  des  Beaux-Arts,  remarkable  tor 
its  violent  and  ill-judged  attack  on  Rodin,//  pro- 
pos  of  the  fact  that  he  is  not  exhibiting  this  year. 

The  Architectural  Review,  May,  is  mostly  de¬ 
voted  to  contemporary  architecture,  but  contains 
the  second  part  of  Mr.  Lethaby’s  article  on  ‘  How 
Exeter  Cathedral  was  Built,’  with  many  illumina¬ 
ting  remarks  on  mediaeval  methods  of  work  ; 
not  the  least  interesting  is  the  suggestion  that 
when  columns  of  Purbeck  marble  were  ordered 
from  Corfe,  the  designs  of  mouldings  and  sections 
were  left  to  the  Corfe  masons. 

R.  E.  F. 

Zeitschrift  fur  Bucherfreunde,  April,  1903. 
— The  first  number  of  the  seventh  annual  volume 
of  this  periodical  opens  with  a  detailed  account 
by  H.  A.  L.  Degencr  of  the  John  Rylands  Li¬ 
brary  at  Manchester.  The  building  is  described 
and  the  history  of  its  foundation  related.  The 
biography  of  John  Rylands  himself  is  followed 


by  an  interesting  account  of  the  founders  of  the  Periodicals 
Althorp  collection,  now  incorporated,  through  the 
munificence  ot  Mrs.  Rylands,  with  the  other  con¬ 
tents  of  the  palatial  building  at  Manchester.  The 
purchase  of  the  Crawford  collection  of  MSS.  by 
Mrs.  Rylands  is  duly  recorded,  and  a  good  sum¬ 
mary  is  given  ot  the  most  important  treasures  of 
the  library  in  the  way  of  block-books  and  incuna¬ 
bula,  with  special  attention  to  the  books  from 
early  English  presses.  The  article  is  illustrated 
with  sketches  of  the  building  and  facsimiles  of 
rare  specimens  of  printing.  An  article  follows  on 
the  contemporary  book-decorator,  Hugo  HOp- 
pener,  whose  pseudonym  is  Fidus.  His  work  is 
unknown  in  this  country,  and  such  specimens  as 
are  given  do  not  inspire  us  with  any  desire  for  a 
closer  acquaintance  with  it.  Modern  printing  in 
Russia  is  described  by  P.  Ettinger,  and  there  is 
a  review  of  two  important  facsimiles  of  block- 
books  recently  published  by  Heitz,  and  edited  bv 
Professor  W.  L.  Schreiber,  the  ‘  Twelve  Sibyls,’ 
at  St.  Gallen,  and  the  edition  of  the  ‘  Biblia  Pau- 
perum,’  in  fifty  leaves,  at  Paris.  A  specimen  ot 
each  facsimile  accompanies  the  review.  C.  D. 


JV*  CORRESPONDENCE 


PROFESSOR  LANGTON  DOUGLAS  AND 
DOCUMENTARY  EVIDENCE. 

Sir, 

Professor  Douglas’s  long  and  elaborate  reply 
to  my  note  is  no  doubt  interesting;  but  it  seems 
as  if  he  considers  the  subject  of  more  vital  import¬ 
ance  than  I  do;  and  I  fancy  most  readers  of  The 
Burlington  Magazine  will  agree  with  me  so  far. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  the  personal 
turn  to  which  his  arguments  veer;  but  I  am 
unregencrate  enough  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  in  spite  of  much  circumlocution,  he  brings 
out  none  that  really  prove  me  wrong  in  my  con¬ 
tentions.  I  do  not  deny  the  talentsof  either  Signor 
Ccntofanti  or  Signor  Donati  (of  the  works  of  the 
former  and  the  friendship  of  the  latter  I  have 
reason  to  speak  most  highly) ;  but  their  names 
alone  scarcely  carry  conviction  to  the  ordinary 
English  reader.  I  must  repeat  that  I  do  not  con¬ 
sider  that  Professor  Douglas’s  assertions  with  regard 
to  Sodoma  will  bear  close  examination.  The 
explanation  of  this  in  detail  would  take  too  long 
here  ;  but  I  hope  some  day  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  going  fully  into  the  subject  of  that  artist’s  name 
and  family.  That  Beccafumi  was  very  frequently 
designated  as  '  Mecharino,'  or  *  Mccarino,’  is  beyond 
dispute,  and  the  statements  here  brought  forward 


are  certainly  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  entire 
omission  of  this  important  fact  from  Professor 
Douglas’s  work.  With  regard  to  Matteo’s  Mas¬ 
sacre  of  the  Innocents,  I  can  only  suggest  to  anyone 
interested  in  the  subject  to  go  and  look  at  the 
picture,  signature,  and  original  document,  and  then 
form  his  own  opinion. 

On  both  these  points  the  reader  cannot  do 
better  than  compare  the  statements  here  set  forth 
with  those  in  the  ‘  History  of  Siena.’  I  need 
say  no  more;  but,  in  conclusion,  I  cannot  resist 
remarking  how  great  was  my  astonishment  to 
find  that  until  last  April  Professor  Douglas,  in 
spite  of  all  his  studies  at  Siena,  was  not  aware 
that  the  Archivio  dei  Contratti  of  that  city 
(Archivio  Notarile  Provinciate) — referred  to  con¬ 
tinually  by  Milanesi  and  others,  and  containing 
many  important  documents  (including  two  wills 
of  Francesco  Tolomei,  in  the  second  of  which 
Matteo’s  picture  is  not  mentioned) — is  an  absolutely 
different  institution  from  its  younger,  and  ad¬ 
mittedly  more  imposing  and  interesting,  rival — the 
Archivio  di  Stato,  is  under  different  control,  and 
is  even  a  cause  of  jealousy.  Surely,  when  pre¬ 
paring  to  overthrow  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  a 
number  of  competent  predecessors,  it  is  scarcely 
safe  to  trust  implicitly  to  copies,  and  a  search  for 
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this  original  will  would  have  saved  that  situation 
anyhow.  Had  I  not  received  this  information 
from  the  writer’s  own  lips,  I  could  not  have 
believed  it  possible.  For  the  historian  of  Siena 
to  admit  ignorance  of  the  separate  existence  and 
constitution  of  this  important  storehouse  seems 
to  me  to  be  more  damaging  to  his  reputation  for 
accuracy  than  any  points  of  detail  upon  which 
differences  of  opinion  can  arise. 


Robert  H.  Hobart  Cust. 


THE  AUTHORSHIP  OF  A  MADONNA  BY 
SOLARIO 

Sir, 

The  Madonna  by  Solario  which  you  repro¬ 
duce  in  your  number  for  May  is  a  picture  by  no 
means  unknown  in  art  literature.  It  is  reproduced 
on  Plate  XXXVII  of  Rosini’s  ‘  Storia  della  Pittura 
Italiana,’  and  as  No.  2gbis,  IIS.  in  Muxell’s 
‘  Catalogue  of  the  Leuchtenberg  Collection,’  and 
such  well-known  critics  as  Waagen,  Rumohr, 
Hettner,  and  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  have  spoken 
of  it.  The  last-named  writers  unhesitatingly 
ascribe  the  picture  in  question  to  Andrea  Solario 
of  Milan,  declaring  the  signature  a  coarse  forgery. 
Rosini,  who  seems  to  have  known  all  about  the 
picture,  says : — ‘  Could  we  trust  this  signature — 
Antonius  da  Solario  Venetus  f — there  would  be 
no  doubt  regarding  the  home  of  this  artist.  But 
are  we  bound  to  have  a  blind  faith  in  a  signature, 
when  we  happen  to  know  the  history  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  and  how  it  passed  through  the  hands  of 
restorers  and  dealers  before  it  was  sold  to  the 
collection  where  it  now  hangs  ?  Experience  has 
taught  me  to  entertain  very  serious  doubts.’  1 

I  share  these  doubts,  for  I  cannot  hesitate  a 
moment  in  ascribing  this  very  charming  Madonna 
to  Andrea  Solario.  Mr.  Roger  Fry  in  his  admir¬ 
able  note  on  this  picture  mentions  the  points  of 
likeness  which  it  has  with  the  Brera  Madonna 
and  Saints,  dated  1495.  There  happens  to  be 
another  work  even  closer  to  this  one,  and  in  my 
opinion  certainly  by  Solario,  although  not  attri¬ 
buted  to  him.2  It  belongs  to  Dr.  J.  P.  Richter, 
and  represents  the  Madonna  adoring  the  Holy 
Child.  So  Venetian  are  its  colour,  tone,  and 
feeling,  that  more  than  one  good  critic  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  find  its  author  in  Venice;  but  so 
singularly  like  are  the  ovals,  so  identical  the  eyes 
and  mouths  of  the  Virgins  in  Dr.  Richter’s  and  in 
Mr.  Wertheimer’s  pictures,  that  they  could  not 
have  been  painted  by  different  hands.  A  Madonna 
belonging  to  Signor  Crespi  of  Milan,  never,  that 
I  am  aware,  ascribed  to  another  than  Solario, 

1  Rosini  'Storia,'  III,  p.  28.  In  1828  it  was  owned  by  an 
Abate  L.  Celotti  of  Venice.  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle 
suspect  that  it  may  be  the  panel  described  in  1742  in  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  collection  of  the  Prince  du  Carignan  as  '  Vierge  et 
un  petit  S.  Jean  par  Andr6  Solario,  dans  le  gout  de  Leonard  de 
Vincy  ’  (sold  for  240  livres).  See  also  Mundler,  ‘  Essai  d’une 
Analyse  Critique, ’  etc.,  Paris,  Firmin  Didot,  1850. 

2  Published  as  Solario's  in  my  '  Lorenzo  Lotto,’  p.  95,  note. 


although  of  later  date,  again  betrays  identity  of 
hand,  in  the  landscape  at  least,  with  Mr.  Wert¬ 
heimer’s  painting. 

But  Mr.  Fry,  who,  if  any  one,  has  a  right  to  an 
opinion,  admits  the  possibility  that  the  signature 
is  genuine  ;  in  which  case  Mr.  Wertheimer’s  pic¬ 
ture  would  be  by  a  painter  famous  in  Neapolitan 
art-mythology,  who  is  supposed  to  have  executed  the 
frescoes  in  the  cloister  of  Sanseverino  at  Naples. 
Mr.  Fry,  with  a  candour  by  no  means  common 
among  recent  writers  on  art,  tells  us  that  he  is  not 
acquainted  with  these  frescoes.  I  happen  to 
know  them  well,  and  I  can  assure  Mr.  Fry  that 
these  paintings  and  Mr.  Wertheimer’s  Madonna 
have  nothing  in  common.  The  latter,  like  all  of 
Solario’s  works,  even  the  most  Venetian,  displays 
many  characteristics  of  an  art  substantially 
Milanese,  while  the  frescoes  contain  no  element 
of  the  kind.  The  principal  author  of  the  series 
(he  freely  employed  assistants)  seems  to  have  been 
a  Sicilian  educated  under  Antonello,  Gentile 
Bellini,  and  Carpaccio.  In  his  wanderings  up 
and  down  the  peninsula  his  fancy  seems  to  have 
been  taken  by  Pintoricchio’s  landscape — a  taste 
for  which  Carpaccio’s  romantic  scenery  had  doubt¬ 
less  prepared  him.  No  other  influences  are  visible 
in  his  work,  neither  Lombard,  nor  Ferrarese, 
nor  Florentine.  I  am  amazed  that  paintings  so 
obviously  Venetian  should  have  remained  so  long 
unrecognized  for  what  they  are. 

I  would  gladly  say  more  of  the  author  of  these 
frescoes  (there  is  not  a  little  to  be  said),  but  I 
must  now  hasten  to  answer  the  question  that  may 
be  asked :  But  what  if  the  inscription  is  ancient  ? 
Even  then  Mr.  Wertheimer’s  picture  does  not 
cease  to  be  Andrea  Solario.  The  inscription  may  in 
fact  never  have  been  intended  for  a  signature,  but 
for  a  label.  Soon  after  it  was  painted  this  picture 
may  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  person  who, 
like  so  many  of  us  to-day  when  addressing  a  letter, 
confused  the  Christian  name  of  the  painter  with 
one  resembling  it,  and,  wishing  to  make  sure  that 
he  did  not  forget  it  altogether,  had  it  inscribed 
according  to  his  inaccurate  recollection  upon  the 
panel,  with  the  addition  of  the  fact  that  the  pic¬ 
ture  was  painted  in  Venice — for  that  is  all  that 
the  word  Venetus  need  mean  here.  Or  if  it  does 
mean  more,  this  more  would  tend  to  establish  the 
value  of  connoisseurship.  It  was  on  internal 
evidence  alone  that  I  came  to  the  conclusion, 
published  in  my  *  Lorenzo  Lotto  ’  some  nine  years 
ago,  that  Solario  must  have  made  a  long  enough 
sojourn  at  Venice  to  have  become  deeply  imbued 
with  the  ideas  of  Alvise  Vivarini :  and  now  Mr. 
Wertheimer’s  picture,  if  the  inscription  be  ancient, 
would  confirm  this  hypothesis  to  the  extent  of 
proving  that  Solario  remained  long  enough  in 
Venice  to  be  considered  a  Venetian,  just  as  Lotto, 
for  instance,  owing  to  a  residence  of  two  or  three 
years  at  Treviso,  was  called  a  Trevisan. 

Bernhard  Berenson. 
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We  are  prepared  to  arrange  for  expert  opinions  as  to  the  authenticity 
etc.,  of  works  of  art  anti  old  books.  The  opinions  will  be  given  by 
members  of  the  consultative  committee  of  The  Burlington  Maga¬ 
zine  and  other  experts  of  equally  high  standing. 

The  objects  as  to  which  an  opinion  is  desired  may  be  sent  to  this 
olfice,  or  we  can  arrange  for  a  visit  to  lie  paid  to  the  house  ol  the 
owner  when  this  is  preferred. 

The  charge  for  an  opinion  or  attribution  will  be  a  matter  of 
arrangement  in  each  case,  and  nothing  must  under  any  circumstances 
lie  sent  to  this  office  without  a  previous  arrangement 

All  objects  sent  will  lie  at  the  owner's  risk  and  will  be  insured,  the 
owner  paying  the  cost  of  insurance  and  carriage  both  ways.  Though 
every  possible  care  will  lie  taken  of  anything  sent,  we  cannot  under 
take  any  responsibility  in  the  event  of  loss  or  damage 

We  do  not  undertake  valuations,  nor  can  we  in  any  case  act  as 
agent*  for  sale  or  purchase.  Those  who  are  ac<|uainted  with  these 
matters  are  well  aware  that  such  undertakings  on  the  part  of  a 
periodical  either  interfere  with  the  legitimate  trade  of  the  professional 
dealer  or  else  open  the  door  to  pntctir.es  not  to  the  interest  of  the 
private  vendor  Hut  we  will  gladly  give  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
any  object  has  any  appreciable  value,  and  (when  possible)  what  prices 
similar  objects  have  recently  fetched  at  auction 

Owners  wishing  to  sell  should  either 

(i)  Advertise  in  Tnr.  Burlington  Gazette,  which  circulates 
among  a  large  and  wealthy  collecting  public  .  or 

(a;  Offer  the  object  to  a  dealer  of  repute  (the  names  of  the 
best  dealers  will  be  found  In  the  advertisement  pages  of  Tiik 
Burlington  Magazine),  or 

(j)  Put  the  object  up  to  auction. 


THE  EXCAVATIONS  AT  ANTINOE 

The  Musee  Guimet,  in  Paris,  lays  claim  to  be  a 
‘  museum  of  religions.’  This  is  its  reason  for  exis¬ 
tence,  its  principal  interest.  But  art  does  not  absent 
itself  from  its  precincts;  art,  which  never  loses  its 
rights  over  polite  minds,  retains  them  even  where 
museums  are  in  question,  museums  of  religions  though 
they  be. 

This  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  are  able  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  excavations  made  by  M.  Gayet 
at  Antinoe,  some  of  the  results  of  which  he  is  now  ex¬ 
hibiting  at  the  Musee  Guimet.  They  are  contained 
in  twenty-five  glass  cases.  It  does  not  fall  within  my 
province  to  speak  of  the  mortal  remains  of  the  witch 
Myrrhitis,  of  Sabina,  or  of  the  functionaries  in  the 
purple,  nor  shall  I  strive  to  follow  M.  Gayet  in  his 
endeavours  to  solve  the  mystery  of  certain  objects 
discovered,  it  would  seem,  in  the  witch’s  burying- 
vault :  a  mirror,  a  little  altar,  a  timbrel,  and  so  on. 
I  will  also  pass  by  the  inscriptions  found  on  the 
bandages,  such  as  Eui/a^e  Amw,  and  the  exact  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  crosses,  roses,  mystic  doves  and  so  forth, 
embroidered  on  the  shrouds.  Nevertheless,  it  seems 
to  me  that  I  ought  to  talk  for  a  moment  to  the 
readers  of  The  Burlington  Gazette  of  certain 
objects  or  textile  fabrics,  belonging  to  the  third 
or  fourth  century  of  our  era,  which  present  an 
undoubted  artistic  character,  both  in  colouring  and 
design. 

The  Textile  Fahrics. — Women's  dresses,  the 
clothes  of  high  dignitaries,  embroidered  shawls, 
fragments  of  embroidery  :  all  these  still  retain  an 
astonishing  and  sometimes  exquisite  colouring,  which 
passes,  in  degraded  tints,  from  salmon-pink  and 
gleaming  purple  to  the  softest  green  and  the  most 
delicate  mauve.  The  texture  is  of  wool  or  lloss- 
silk ;  in  the  case  of  the  women,  one  observes  a 
thick  pad  which  encircled  the  head  and  gave  it 
the  appearance  and  outline  presented  in  the  Tanagra 
statuettes. 

The  shawls  were  curiously  ornamented  :  a  medal¬ 
lion  figured  in  the  centre  and,  at  each  of  the  four 
corners,  a  border  framing  appliques  in  tapestry.  Let 
me dcscribcone  of  these  shawls  ;  1  lie  central  medallion 
stands  out  against  the  purple  wool  and  represents 
Apollo  and  Bcgasus.  The  four-cornered  appliques 
are  in  fine-stitch  tapestry,  real  Beauvais  work,  and 
one  of  them  shows  us  Apollo  looking  lor  an  arrow  in 
his  quiver;  another,  in  a  very  perfect  state  ol  pre¬ 
servation,  represents  Apollo  and  \cnus*Isi>  im¬ 
prisoned  m  the  persea.  Here  and  there,  m  itl«  red  \. a 
the  shawl,  are  different  subjects,  very  bright!)  tinted  : 
flowers,  roses,  medallions,  cupids.  small  fishes,  and 
on.  The  inspiration  of  these  subjects  is 

*  Tran.I.lr.l  by  A  I  >  ■  .  >  M*i 
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Greek,  but  dull  and  heavy ;  the  pattern  is  common 
and  the  anatomy  of  the  figures  is  often  impossible. 
The  sumptuous  robes  of  the  functionaries,  in  green 
or  purple  floss-silk,  with  long,  drooping,  useless  sleeves, 
have  figured  silk  trimmings,  which  bear  a  striking 
resemblance  in  texture  to  the  Jacquart  system  of  fab¬ 
rics.  l'he  shades  vary  from  whity-grey  to  dull  pink 
or  yellow.  These  are  old  silks,  belonging  to  an  earlier 
period  than  that  of  the  robes  themselves  ;  their  pat¬ 
tern,  which  is  very  peculiar,  obviously  dates  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Sassanides.  The  repertory  is  Persian, 
without  a  doubt.  Next  to  the  tapestry- work  a  points 
boucles,  we  meet  with  embroideries  on  drawn  thread, 
with  nude  figures  in  arcades. 

To  sum  up,  it  appears  that  the  artificers  made  use, 
in  a  disconnected  fashion,  of  the  different  types  of  the 
repertories  of  the  ancients.  The  human  figures  are,  for 
the  most  part,  Greek  ;  in  very  exceptional  Cases,  they 
belong  to  the  east  and  come  from  Persia  or  Assyria. 
Contrary  to  precedent,  the  latter  are  correct  in  form  ; 
but,  as  I  observed  above,  they  must  have  been  derived 
from  an  earlier  period.  The  trimmings  were  probably 
what  we  should  call  family  silks,  heirlooms  almost, 
something  like  our  grandmothers’  wardrobes. 

Generally  speaking,  the  living  shape,  whether  ani¬ 
mal  or  human,  tends  to  disappear,  whereas  the  flowered 
style,  arabesques  and  almost  geometrical  decorations 
taken  from  nature  are  largely  developed.  This  is  the 
outcome  of  an  examination  of  these  robes,  fabrics  and 
embroideries,  which  are,  above  all,  so  many  fragmen¬ 
tary  documents. 

Objects  of  Art.- — -This  title  is  a  little  ambitious. 
Nevertheless,  some  of  the  objects  come  near  to 
possessing  merit.  For  instance,  in  a  figurine  of 
Isis- Venus,  discovered  in  a  tomb  and  recalling  to 
mind  the  Tanagra  statuettes,  the  curve  of  the  lips 
and  the  line  of  the  nose  are  remarkably  pure 
and  expressive.  The  hair  is  dressed  high  on  the 
head,  in  coils,  and  rises  like  a  tapering  diadem  ;  it 
is  gathered  into  a  sort  of  smooth  and  regular  knot. 
We  must  note  two  little  clay  lamps.  They  are 
very  pretty,  and  their  subjects  represent  two  cupids, 
one  apparently  seated  against  a  tree,  the  other  in  a  boat. 
Here  and  there  we  come  across  effects  of  modelling 
which  are  quite  dainty  and  charming.  A  figurine  of 
Mithras  has  life  and  strength  :  a  man  supporting  a  bull. 
Some  ivory  combs  proceed  from  the  Greek  school, 
but  in  its  degenerate  form  ;  the  same  applies  to  a  few 
fragments  of  carved  ivory.  There  are  also  some  pots 
in  terra-cotta,  glazed  and  decorated  with  the  pencil. 
One  of  these  is  very  elegantly  dented  and  of  a  charming 
shape.  Lastly  I  would  mention  the  masks  in  full- 
relief  which  decorated  the  coffins  discovered  by  the 
explorer.  Do  they  offer  any  resemblance  with  the 
features  of  the  deceased  ?  The  most  that  one  could 
suggest  is  that  some  of  them  are  not  without  expres¬ 
sion.  But  undoubtedly  they  are  not  works  of  art — nor 
even  ‘  works  !  ’ 

On  leaving  this  exhibition,  especially  after  numerous 
and  frequent  visits,  one  takes  away  a  curious  impression : 
one  feels  as  though  one  had  seen  something,  but  some¬ 
thing  incomplete,  incoherent  and  spoilt.  This  is  the 
result  of  fouilles,  or  excavations  :  it  also  suggests  the 
fouillis,  or  rubbish-heap.  The  indications  are  most 
attractive  :  there  are  more  than  indications  ;  but  there 


are  less  than  results.  Most  certainly,  the  excavations 
have  not  uttered  their  last  word  ;  but,  when  they  ex¬ 
press  themselves  in  this  very  gradual  fashion,  there  is 
a  danger  lest  their  puling  should  die  away  before  they 
have  really  spoken  at  all. 

Gilbert  de  Rorthays. 
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The  Louvre  has  few  new  acquisitions;  but,  perhaps, 
I  shall  next  month  have  occasion  to  present  to  our 
readers  a  more  abundant  and  more  interesting  harvest. 
They  speak  of  very  remarkable  works;  but  those  are 
keeper’s  secrets,  before  which  we  must  needs  bow. 
In  the  Painting  Section,  I  may  mention  a  work  of 
the  Augsburg  school,  fifteenth  century,  the  Flagellation, 
the  drawing  of  which  betrays  an  energy  that  is  in  parts 
almost  excessive.  This  painting,  which  is  not  yet  on 
exhibition,  was  purchased  for  6,500  fr.  In  the  Roman 
Antiquities  Section,  we  shall  probably  soon  see  one  of 
the  Boscoreale  frescoes.  The  Louvre  has,  in  fact, 
acquired,  although  the  purchase  has  not  yet  been 
ratified,  at  a  cost  of  15,300  fr.,  one  of  the  panels 
of  the  peristyle,  the  Winged  Genius,  with  green  wings 
and  the  head  of  a  faun  :  ‘  The  body  is  full-face,’  says 

the  official  description,  ‘  the  head  bent  to  the  right, 
the  eyes  fixed  upon  the  persons  who  enter  the  tri¬ 
clinium.  The  genius,  immersed  to  the  knees  in  a 
bason,  holds  a  ewer  in  its  right  hand  and  a  dish  in  its 
left,  which  is  raised  to  the  level  of  its  breast.  The 
background  is  black ;  at  the  top  is  a  green  belt  with 
intricate  white  lines.’  The  section  devoted  to  Objects 
of  Art  is  the  richer  by  a  small  Limoges  reliquary, 
thirteenth  century,  from  the  Gimel  workshop,  which 
is  thus  described,  in  the  absence  of  precise  documents, 
after  the  large  reliquary  in  the  church  at  Gimel 
(Correze)  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Petit-Palais  in 
1900.  In  the  Egyptian  Antiquities  Section,  I  am  now  in 
a  position  to  complete  and  correct  my  notes  of  last 
month.  M.  Georges  Benedite  has  purchased  in  Egypt, 
on  behalf  of  the  French  Government,  a  mastabat  of  the 
fifth  dynasty.  This  mastabat  is  the  tomb  of  an  officer, 
Khouthotep,  who  lived  under  Unas  King  of  Egypt. 

I  shall  have  to  refer  again  to  this  very  important 
monument,  which  is  not  yet  installed  at  the  Louvre. 
I  also  hear  that  M.  Jouguet,  professor  at  the 
University  of  Lille,  has  recently  returned  from  Egypt, 
where,  together  with  M.  Lefevre,  a  member  of  the 
School  of  Athens,  he  has  been  directing  excavations 
at  Tehneh,  and  that  he  has  brought  with  him  a 
stock  of  funeral  paraphernalia  of  a  very  particular 
character.  It  includes,  among  other  things,  some 
imitation  mummies  of  palm  fibre,  representing  on  a 
very  small  scale  the  deceased  ‘  osirified  ’  with  the 
attributes  of  Osiris,  the  whole  covered  with  a  layer  of 
delicately-modelled  wax.  These  pseudo-mummies, 
whose  apparatus  was  completed  by  little  funeral 
geniuses,  treated  in  the  same  manner,  were  fitted 
into  muinmiform  coffins  with  hawks’  heads. 

*  Translated  by  A.  Teixeira  de  Mattos. 
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At  the  Petit-Palais  the  Dutuit  collection  has  not 
yet  revealed  all  its  treasures.  The  public  is  being 
permitted  to  admire  them  gradually,  one  after  the 
other.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  etchings  and  engrav¬ 
ings.  Following  upon  the  exhibition  of  Rembrandt 
etchings,  we  had  an  exhibition  of  Albrecht  Diirers; 
these  have  now  also  been  returned  to  their  tutelary- 
retreats,  and  the  work  of  Jacques  Callot  has  in  its 
turn  come  to  bear  witness  in  favour  of  those  lavish 
donors,  the  Dutuits.  Among  these  pieces,  certain  of 
which  wenrethe  property  of  the  Duchess  of  Chevreuse 
tleeing  before  the  harshness  of  Richelieu,  are  some  that 
concern  Nancy- ;  others  are  connected  with  Italy,  where 
Callot,  in  his  early  youth,  paid  many  a  flying  visit  and 
subsequently  made  a  prolonged  stay,  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Cosmo  1 1,  in  Florence.  Here  is  a  curious  detail  : 
Callot  used  often  to  draw  architectural  plans  to  order, 
which  he  sometimes  used  afterwards  as  the  background 
for  his  works.  I  will  mention,  among  those  at  present 
exhibited  at  the  Petit-Palais,  the  Foire  de  l’lmpreseta 
(  Florence),  which  laid  the  groundwork  of  Callot ’s  repu¬ 
tation;  the  Scenes  de  ballet  en  Italie,  executed  for 
Cosmo  II ,  the  Gueux  and  the  Caprices,  which  form  the 
master’s  two  great  series;  the  Martvre  de  Saint  Sebas- 
tien  ;  the  Miseres  et  les  malheurs  de  la  guerre,  an  admir¬ 
able  series  in  which  we  see  the  army  marching  to  its  can¬ 
tonments,  scenes  of  pillage  and  execution  :  the  wheel, 
the  gallows,  the  stake  and  so  on;  the  Apotres ;  the 
Martvre  de  Saint  Laurent ;  the  Fantaisies ;  the  Petite 
foire;  the  Revue;  the  Rocher ;  the  Bohemiens;  the 
portrait  of  Louis  of  Lorraine,  one  of  Callot’s  patrons  ; 
the  Chasse;  the  Rue  Neuve  de  Nancy;  the  Balli ; 
the  Predication  de  Saint  Nicolas;  etc. 

I  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  very  interesting 
exhibition  which  is  now  being  held  at  the  Musee 
Guimet. 

The  Musee  de  l’Ar.mee  has  received  from  M. 
Ldouanl  Detaille  a  very  fine  portrait  of  the  Marshal 
de  Saint-Arnaud,  by  Brocas,  dated  1853.  Another 
interesting  acquisition  is  a  portrait  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Chabard,  governor  of  the  palace  of  Saint- 
Cloud,  painted  by  Courtet  and  dated  1846. 

THE  TIARA  OF  SAITAI’H  ARNES 

When  announcing  in  one  of  my  former  articles  the 
approaching  conclusion  of  M.  (  lermont-Ganneau’s 
inquiry  I  said:  ‘In  all  probability  we  may  have  a 
chance  of  following  a  renewed  discussion  among  the 
learned  men.'  I  was  not  mistaken ;  and,  although 
certain  |>oints  in  the  eminent  scholar's  report  are 
unanimously  accepted, others  continue  to  be  discussed. 
Nevertheless,  the  discussion  is  confined  to  scientific 
circles,  and  the  public  has  ceased  to  take  an  interest 
in  a  question  which  it  considers  completely  settled, 
as,  indeed,  it  is  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  genuineness 
of  the  tiara.  I  hoj>c  that  I  shall  be  interesting  my 
readers  if  I  summarize  M.  (  leriuont-Ganneau’s  rej*>rt 
for  their  benefit. 

1.  Tin  Km  <  in imuwski  Documents.  M.  (  ler- 
mont-Ganneau  divides  these  into  four  grou|>s: 

1.  l  oin  photographs  of  the  tiara  taken  at  Odessa. 

2.  A  crayon  sketch  executed  from  memory  by 
the  Russian  goldsmith  and  representing  the 


fragments  in  gold  already  fashioned,  which  were 
handed  over  by  the  person  who  is  said  to  have 
ordered  the  tiara. 

3.  Three  wrappers  containing  a  collection  of 
sketches,  studies,  tracings,  reversed  tracings  and 
transparent  pouncing-paper  pierced  with  punc¬ 
tures,  which  the  artist  declares  that  he  pricked 
with  his  own  hand  and  which  should  correspond 
with  the  different  subjects  designed,  beaten  and 
chased  by  himself  upon  the  tiara. 

4.  An  engraving  cut  out  of  one  of  the  plates 
in  a  German  work  from  which  the  artist,  following 
the  directions  of  the  person  whoordered  the  tiara, 
took  the  subjects  that  figure  in  the  aforesaid 
tracings. 

A  rigorous  examination  of  the  above  documents 
convinced  M.  Clermont-Ganneau  that  Rouchomowski 
was  neither  a  hoaxer  nor  an  impostor.  This  is  the 
first  positive  result. 

2. — The  Ordering  and  Execution  01  the 
Tiara. — After  assuring  himself  of  the  artist's  sinceritv 
and  verifying  and  checking  the  very  full  and  circum¬ 
stantial  information  supplied  by  him,  M.  Clermont- 
Ganneau  made  Rouchomowski  give  his  statement  as 
to  how  the  tiara  was  ordered  and  executed.  The 
story  is  not  without  its  comic  side. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1895,  a  certain  person, 
X.,  who  had  already  given  Rouchomowski  work  of  the 
same  kind,  *  commissioned  him  to  execute  an  article 
in  gold,  in  the  antique  style,  which  was  intended,  he 
said,  for  a  present  to  a  professor  of  archaeology  at 
Kharkov  on  the  occasion  of  his  jubilee.  The  article 
in  question  was  the  tiara.  The  work  took  six  or  seven 
months,  and  the  artist  was  paid  1,800  roubles.' 

The  portions  supplied  by  X.  were: 

1.  A  fragment  of  an  upper  cap,  with  three  bands 
decorated  with  beaten  and  interlaced  ornaments. 

2.  A  wide  middle  /one  bound  above  and  bel<>w 
by  two  twisted  fringes  running  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions. 

3  and  4.  Two  small  isolated  and  non-conti- 
guous  fragments,  appearing  to  have  belonged  t<* 
a  lower  or  terminal  band. 

‘  All  these  portions  seem  at  first  to  have  been 
placed  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  so  as  to  form  a 
whole  analogous  to  the  actual  tiara.’ 

In  addition  to  handing  him  these  fragments,  X. 
seems  to  have  appointed  himself  Rouchomowski’s 
guide,  giving  him  a  Russian  translation  of  Homer  t<> 
read  and  two  works,  of  which  one  was  published  in 
Russia  by  Messrs.  Tolstoi  and  Kondakoff,  under  tin 
title  of  ‘  South  Russian  Antiquities,’  while  the  other  is 
a  sort  of  popular  album  published  in  Germany,  a 
‘  Bilder-atlas  zur  Weltgeschichte,’ b)  Weisser.  I 
the  first  were  taken  all  the  scenes  of  Scythian  life 
displayed  around  the  lower  band,  and  a  few  acres 
sories  of  the  middle  zone  of  the  tiara.  In  addition  t  ■ 
some  other  suggestions,  the  second  supplies  tin- 
exact  model  of  the  back  view  of  .1  warrior  which 
forms  part  of  the  group  performing  the  sacrifice, 
M.  Clermont-Ganneau  consider  it  his  dutv  t  \ 
that  this,  upon  the  whole,  ‘confirms,  in  it  c  <•  ntial 
parts,  the  archaeological  diagnosis  supplied  at  tin  ut 
set,  with  uncommon  certitude,  by  Hen  I  urtvv.ui:  let. 
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3. — The  Conclusion. — After,  lastly,  applying  the 
proverb,  ‘  The  workman  is  known  by  his  work,’  and 
instructing  Rouchomowski  to  carry  out  different  works 
under  his  own  eyes,  including  a  partial  reproduction 
of  the  tiara,  M.  Clermont  -  Ganneau  concludes  as 
follows  : 

‘  From  all  the  facts  set  forth  above,  I  consider  that 
we  are  justified  in  concluding  : 

•  That  the  gold  tiara  of  the  Louvre  is  spurious; 

'  That  it  was  executed  upon  instructions  of  a 
certain  X.  by  a  modern  artist  ; 

‘  That  the  artist  is  Rouchomowski.’ 

This  judgement,  preceded  by  a  remarkable  docu¬ 
mentary  study,  will  be  ratified  by  all.  And  the  tiara, 
now  exiled  from  the  Louvre,  will  find  a  place  in  the 
Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs.  And  M.  Rouchomowski, 
who  has  set  out  for  Russia,  will,  we  are  told,  return  to 
Paris  to  pursue  an  art  which,  let  us  hope,  will  no 
longer  be  that  of  forgery  ! 

But  two  contentious  and  important  questions 
remain  unsolved  in  M.  Clermont-Ganneau’s  report. 
In  the  first  place,  who  is  this  alarming  person,  X.  ? 
It  appears  that  he  is  hardly  in  a  hurry  to  make  himself 
known.  Surely  his  name  must  be  unmasked  some 
day  ;  good  faith  imperiously  demands  it.  Secondly, 
M.  Clermont-Ganneau  asks  himself  whether  the  gold 
fragments  handed  to  Rouchomowski  by  X.  are  not  as 
false  as  the  tiara  itself?  The  trick  would  then  be 
complete.  But  this  is  not  the  opinion  of  a  number  of 
scholars,  and  on  this  side  a  door  is  left  open  for  dis¬ 
cussion. 

ROUND  THE  ARTISTIC  SOCIETIES. 

At  the  Academie  des  Inscriptions,  Messrs. 
Capitan,  Breuil  and  Peyrony  call  attention  to  some 
new  prehistoric  carvings  discovered  on  the  sides  of  a 
grotto  situated  near  Eyzies  (Dordogne).  M.  Pottier 
presents  a  fragment  of  a  Greek  vase  representing  a 
horse  modelled  in  full  relief  and  identical  with  that 
which  was  found  at  Susa  by  M.  de  Morgan.  This 
fragment  bears  the  signature  of  an  artist  who  is 
already  known  to  us  :  Sotades.  M.  de  Mely  sends  the 
photograph  of  a  page  of  a  Gaignieres  manuscript, 
representing  a  white  porcelain  ewer  richly  decorated  in 
silver  gilt,  adorned  with  magnificent  enamels.  M.  de 
Mely  sees  in  this  a  specimen  of  the  rare  Chinese  por¬ 
celain  of  Ting-Yao,  famous  under  the  Song  dynasty 
(960-1279).  M.  Chavanne  presents  a  few  observations 
on  this  question. 

The  meeting  of  the  Societes  des  Beaux-Arts  of 
the  different  departments  was  held  at  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts.  M.  Henry  Jouin,  the  distinguished 
general  secretary,  read  a  remarkable  report  on  the 
year’s  work.  The  numerous  papers  read  during  the 
course  of  the  sittings  included  a  study  by  M.  Emile 
Delignieres  on  Quentin  Varin  ;  a  note  by  M.  Alfred 
Gabeau  on  some  old  needlework  tapestry,  of  very 
delicate  workmanship  ;  a  study  by  M.  Eugene  Thoison 
on  Pierre  Gobert,  the  portrait-painter ;  a  work  by  the 
Abbe  A.  Bouillet  on  the  painted  altar-screen  at  Ham- 
sur-Meuse  (Ardennes) ;  etc. 

At  the  Societe  des  Antiquaires  de  France, 
M.  Poinsot  presents  a  report  on  the  excavations  which 


he  has  been  making  at  Thugga,  in  Tunis,  where  he 
has  laid  bare  some  important  ruins :  a  street,  the 
columns  of  the  Capitol,  a  temple  of  Hadrian’s  time, 
sculptures,  etc.  M.  Durrieu  exhibits  photographs  of 
some  miniatures  preserved  at  Bourges,  executed  to  the 
order  of  the  Duke  of  Berry,  brother  of  Charles  V 
of  France.  M.  Moreau  de  Neris  calls  attention  to  a 
treasure  -  trove  of  seventeenth  -  century  coins,  dis¬ 
covered  near  Neris. 

Gilbert  de  Rorthays. 

ROUEN  * 

The  Tombs  at  Bailleul-Neuville. — Two  very 
curious  thirteenth-century  tombs  have  just  been 
brought  to  light  behind  the  panelling  of  the  sacristy 
of  a  little  eleventh-century  church,  at  Bailleul-Neuville, 
near  Neufchatel.  One  of  these  tombs,  placed  under 
a  sort  of  arcosolium  or  ogival  arcade,  bears  the  re¬ 
cumbent  statue  of  a  baron  represented  with  joined 
hands,  his  head  cowled,  himself  clad  in  a  long  surcoat, 
with  a  long  sword  slung  from  a  baldrick  lying  by  his 
side.  Another  Gothic  niche  was  discovered  opposite 
to  that  described,  but  it  is  walled  up. 

It  was  thought  at  first  that  this  was  the  statue  of 
a  Norman  baron,  Jean  de  Bailleul,  who  reigned  as 
king  of  Scotland  from  1292  to  1296,  after  accept¬ 
ing  the  suzerainty  of  Edward  I  of  England,  who 
afterwards  took  him  prisoner  and  seized  his  kingdom. 
It  was  further  believed  that  the  second  tomb  might  be 
that  of  Devorguild,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Galloway, 
his  wife.  In  the  same  church  were  a  tumulary  in¬ 
scription  of  this  Jean  de  Bailleul  and  of  his  wife,  and 
a  stained-glass  window  representing  the  same  two 
persons.  This  baron  was  long  believed  to  have 
been  he  who  reigned  over  Scotland,  according  to 
the  evidence  of  Polydore  Virgil,  Boetius  in  his  ‘  His¬ 
tory  of  Scotland,’  and  Buchanan,  as  collected  by 
the  principal  Norman  historians  and  archaeologists. 
It  has  now  been  proved  by  the  labours  of  our  his¬ 
torical  critics,  and  in  particular  by  Messrs.  Auguste 
Le  Prevost  and  d’Estaintot,  that  two  families  of 
Bailleul,  both  living  at  the  same  period,  have  been 
confused  :  the  Bailleuls  of  Ponthieu,  of  the  Seigniory 
of  Bailleul-en-Vimeu,  in  Picardy,  and  the  Norman 
Bailleuls,  of  Bailleul-sur-Aulne,  or  Bailleul-Neuville. 
These  two  families  are  absolutely  distinct  as  regards 
their  alliances,  their  arms  and  their  degrees.  John 
de  Baliol,  king  of  Scotland,  according  to  a  pedigree  in 
the  Bigot  MSS.,  was  descended  from  the  Picardy  and 
not  from  the  Norman  family. 

Thus  vanishes  the  legend  of  the  Norman  barons 
who  came  to  reign  over  Scotland,  although  this  does 
not  prevent  the  discoveries  made  in  the  church  of 
Bailleul-Neuville  from  being  one  of  the  highest  interest. 
The  tombs  that  have  been  brought  to  light  are  m.  i’5o 
high,  under  the  arcade,  and  m.  2‘q  long.  They  are 
situated  in  a  wall  m.  i‘20  thick. 

The  Monument  of  the  Battle  of  Formigny. 
— A  monument  has  been  unveiled  with  much  ceremony 
at  Formigny,  in  Calvados,  to  commemorate  the  battle 
between  the  French  troops,  commanded  by  the 
Constable  de  Richemont  and  the  Duke  of  Clermont, 
in  1450,  and  the  English  under  Thomas  Kyriel. 

*  Translated  by  A.  Teixeira  de  Mattos. 
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As  we  know,  this  French  victory  put  a  deci¬ 
sive  end  to  the  English  sway  in  Normandy.  All 
that  existed  hitherto  to  mark  the  event  was  a 
simple  memorial  column,  erected  in  1834,  by  the  care 
of  the  famous  archaeologist,  Arcisse  de  Caumont,  in 
the  village  of  Aigneville,  where  a  part  of  the  encoun¬ 
ter  of  1450  took  place.  Now,  thanks  to  the  initiative 
of  a  committee  having  M.  Joret-Desclozieres  at  its 
head,  a  much  more  important  monument  has  been 
raised,  and  was  unveiled  on  June  1.  This  monu¬ 
ment,  resulting  from  the  collaboration  of  two 
Norman  sculptors,  Messrs.  Le  Due  and  de  La 
Heudrie,  and  M.  Nicolas,  the  architect,  consists  of  a 
Gothic  pedestal,  around  which  runs  a  bronze  low- 
relief,  representing  one  of  the  scenes  of  the  battle. 
Above  the  pedestal  rises  a  bronze  group,  four  metres 
high,  representing  the  Constable  de  Richemont,  in 
full  armour,  at  the  moment  when,  after  dubbing  his 
nephew  Clermont  a  knight,  he  commits  the  battle¬ 
field,  on  which  both  have  just  triumphed,  to  his  keep¬ 
ing.  Above  their  heads  hovers  a  figure  of  ‘  France 
revived,’  crowning  them  and  covering  them  with  her 
sword.  The  whole  is  marked  by  grandeur  of  design  and 
a  spirited  conception,  and  the  monument  will  worthily 
commemorate  one  of  the  great  feats  of  arms  in  the 
history  of  France. 

The  Historic  Chateau  du  Champ  he  Bat- 
aille. — A  magnificent  historic  domain,  the  Chateau 
du  Champ  de  Bataille,  at  Sainte-Opportune-du-Bosc, 
near  the  Neubourg  (Eure),  is  on  the  point  of  disap¬ 
pearing.  It  became  the  propertv,  of  late  years,  of 
Mr.  Will  iam  Consett,  of  London,  and  is  to  be  sold, 
with  a  view  to  its  demolition,  together  with  its  im¬ 
mense  park.  The  woods  and  avenues  of  time-honoured 
trees  will  be  felled. 

This  chateau,  which  belonged  to  the  illustrious 
family  of  Crequi,  was  built  by  the  Count  Alexander 
de  Crequi  between  1686  and  1700.  It  consists  of  two 
huge  blocks,  with  fronts  broken  by  stone  pilasters  and 
a  central  domed  pavilion  facing  an  immense  principal 
court.  These  two  blocks  are  connected  by  a  graceful 
gallery,  which  encloses  the  courtyard  on  one  side. 
In  the  middle,  a  monumental  main  gateway  stands 
out,  flanked  by  Corinthian  pilasters,  reminding  one  of 
the  terrace  of  the  Chateau  de  Fontainebleau.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  court,  a  stone  gateway,  formed  of 
two  solid  masses  of  masonry  and  terminating  in  a 
broken  pediment,  is  adorned  with  large  and  beautiful 
female  statues,  holding  armorial  scutcheons,  with  the 
proud  motto  of  the  Crequis:  A Tul  tie  s’y  frottc.  The 
flower-gardens,  laid  out  in  the  French  manner,  are 
crossed  by  water-conduits  which  supply  the  baronial 
kitchens.  Several  avenues  used  to  stretch  across  the 
forest.  Of  these  only  one  remains;  it  is  four  kilo¬ 
metres  long  and  leads  from  Neubourg  to  the  chateau, 
under  the  constant  shade  of  its  venerable  elms.  This 
magnificent  domain,  apart  from  the  park  and  gardens, 
covering  180  hectares  surrounded  by  walls,  contains 
also  a  music-room,  a  chapel,  an  orangery,  stables  for 
twenty  horses,  a  dairy,  and  so  forth. 

The  Ch&tcau  du  Champ  de  Bataille  was  detai  lied 
from  tin-  seigniory  of  Beaumont-le- Roger  and,  after 
belonging  to  the  families  of  Mcullcnt,\  icux-Ponts  and 
Crlqui,  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Harcourt 
family,  whose  old  feudal  castle,  now  the  property  of 


the  French  Agricultural  Society,  still  exists  in  the 
neighbourhood.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  it 
belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Beuvron,  governor  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  and  was  looted  and  plundered  in  1795.  After 
belonging  to  the  Countess  de  Vieux,  the  domain  of 
the  Champ  de  Bataille  became  the  propertv  of  different 
Norman  families,  who  sold  it,  in  1876.10  Mr.  Consett. 
It  will  be  a  deplorable  thing  if  we  are  to  behold  the 
final  disappearance  of  this  superb  historic  domain, 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  domestic  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  France. 

Georges  Di  bosc. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1.  Nantes. — -The  collections  of  the  Musee  des 
Beaux-Arts  at  Nantes,  which  were  installed  in  a  new 
building  three  years  ago,  have  been  enriched  year  In 
year  with  purchases,  gifts,  and  exhibits  lent  or  presented 
by  the  State.  To  speak  only  of  the  present  year,  I 
would  mention,  in  painting,  works  by  Mile.  Delasalle 
and  by  Delaunay  ;  and  in  sculpture,  works  by  Bar- 
reau,  Daillion,  Lenoir  and  Lebourg.  The  Museum  of 
Archaeology  has  this  year  received  some  drawings  of 
old  Nantes,  by  M.  Petit,  presented  by  Mine.  Semeril, 
his  daughter.  It  has  also  received  on  loan  from  the 
Archaeological  Society  of  the  Loire-Inferieure  an 
interesting  collection  of  drawings  by  Sablet.  These 
drawings  were  executed  by  the  artist  as  studies  for 
six  panels,  ordered  by  the  municipality  of  Nantes 
to  commemorate  the  visit  of  Napoleon  I  to  that  city, 
including  the  following  subjects:  Entree  de  l’empereur 
a  Nantes;  Audience  donnee  aux  magistrats:  Visite 
de  l’empereur  au  lycee ;  and  L’empereur  s’embarque 
sur  le  yacht  du  Commerce.  A  number  of  studies,  por¬ 
traits  of  the  principal  persons  concerned,  figure  in 
these  compositions. 

2.  Pau. — The  museum  has  for  some  time  past  been 
adding  works  of  considerable  merit  to  its  collection. 
I  will  mention  a  sketch  by  Murillo,  La  Yierge  enfant : 
an  Interieurdecouventjby Granier;  Saint  Paul  Ermite, 
by  Herrera  el  Mozo. 

NOTES  FkO/Vl  BELGIUM 
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The  M usees  Royai  x  m  Cinoi  an ri- \airi  haw 
been  quite  recently  enriched  by  a  piece  of  silversmiths' 
work  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  enamels  and 
for  the  very  original  use  made,  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
twelfth  century,  of  blocks  of  molten,  moulded  and 
polished  crystal.  It  comes  from  the  church  of 
Scheldew’indeke,  a  parish  in  Hast  Flanders.  M\ 
readers  will  find  a  detailed  notice  of  this  new  acquisi¬ 
tion,  accompanied  by  reproductions,  in  an  earlv 
number  of  The  Burlington  Magazine.  I  he 
Armour  Section  in  the  same  museum  has  been 
presented  by  his  Majesty  King  Leopold  II  with  a 
series  of  objects  once  the  property  of  the  first  king 
of  the  Belgians.  l  o  these  objects  has  been  a  I  i  1  a 
reproduction  in  galvanoplastie  bronze  of  the  death- 
mask  of  Leopold  I,  taken  by  Fraikin,  the  s  ulptr. 
Among  the  arms  1  must  mention  a  can.  I  and 
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engraved  sabre  ;  a  Turkish  sabre,  chased  and  gilt  in 
parts,  with  a  Damascus  blade ;  a  cavalry-sword,  with 
a  chased  and  interlaced  guard ;  and  a  court-sword, 
with  a  mother-of-pearl  hilt. 

The  Medal  Room  is  the  richer  by  a  legacy  from 
the  deeply-regretted  collector,  Van  Schoor.  Following 
upon  the  gift  of  the  Hirsch  collection,  this  important 
acquisition  gives  it  an  added  wealth.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  Baron  Hirsch  bequeathed  his  collection 
of  antiquities,  coins  and  medals  to  the  Medal  Room 
in  Brussels,  and  that  this  collection  was  one  of  the 
richest  and  finest  in  the  world.  The  antiquities 
include  unique  pieces,  and  among  the  coins  and 
medals  are  sets  of  such  great  value  that  the  Brussels 
collection  can  compare  favourably  with  that  of  the 
most  important  museums  in  Europe.  We  have  the 
more  reason  to  be  glad  of  these  acquisitions,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  manner  in  which  the  exhibits  are 
arranged  is  an  admirable  one.  Shown  in  a  series 
of  glass  cases,  the  medals  and  seals,  grouped  accord¬ 
ing  to  historic  periods,  throw  a  genuine  light  upon 
the  history  of  the  countries  to  which  they  refer. 
Each  medal  or  coin  exhibited  is  accompanied  by  the 
most  exact  particulars  regarding  its  origin  and  cha¬ 
racter,  with,  in  addition,  a  reference  to  the  work  in 
which  it  is  catalogued  and  described,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  most  precise  information  lies  within  the 
immediate  grasp  not  only  of  the  hunter  after  curi¬ 
osities,  but  of  the  general  public. 

The  Van  Schoor  collection  comprises  2,750  pieces, 
exclusively  papal.  The  coins  are  more  numerous 
than  the  medals,  and  are  also  much  more  remarkable. 
These  2,750  pieces  are  sub-divided  into  1,550  coins, 
of  which  248  are  gold,  1,060  silver  and  242  bronze, 
and  1,200  medals,  of  which  26  are  gold,  630  silver 
and  544  bronze.  I  need  not  point  out  that  the 
numismatics  of  the  popes  are  exceedingly  important. 
They  begin  in  the  eighth  century,  under  the  pontifi¬ 
cate  of  Adrian  I  (772-795),  and  end  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  After  the  middle  ages,  the 
art  of  engraving  took  a  new  flight  in  the  pontifical 
mint  ;  and  it  was  the  same  institution  that  witnessed, 
under  Sixtus  IV,  the  introduction  of  the  custom  of 
engraving  the  sovereign’s  effigy  upon  the  coinage. 

The  papal  coinage  comprises  two  periods.  The 
first  extends  from  the  end  of  the  eighth  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  twelfth  century.  During  the  whole  of  this 
period,  the  Holy  See  was  in  dependence  on  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  the  coins,  with  rare  exceptions,  bear  the 
names  of  both  the  emperor  and  the  pope.  The 
Roman  revolution,  provoked  by  the  inflammatory 
action  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  closed  the  first  period  and 
serves  as  a  transition  towards  the  second.  The  old 
republican  formula  appears  with  the  four  sacramental 
letter,  S.  P.  Q.  R.  Men  believe  in  anew  era  ;  we  are 
under  the  reign  of  the  Roman  senate.  But,  after  the 
intervention  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  through  wars 
that  ravage  Italy,  the  papacy,  under  Alexander  III 
and  Innocent  III,  becomes  definitely  freed,  and  we 
see  on  the  coins  first  the  pope’s  name  alone  and 
subsequently  his  effigy.  This  second  period  is  the 
only  one  in  which  M.  Van  Schoor  interested  himself. 

Among  the  finest  pieces  in  his  collection,  a  very 
special  mention  must  be  made  of  a  florin  of  John  XXII 
(1316-1334),  the  oldest  papal  gold  coin  known,  and 
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of  the  extraordinarily  rare  sequin  of  Pius  III.  At  the 
present  time,  only  two  or  three  specimens  of  this  are 
known,  and  the  last  sold  at  the  Rossi  sale  fetched 
2,000  lire.  M.  Alvin,  the  distinguished  keeper  of  the 
Medal  Room,  who  was  good  enough  to  supply  me 
with  this  information,  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  have 
a  cast  taken  for  me,  which  is  here  reproduced.  The 


Sequin  of  Pius  III 

rarity  of  this  sequin  will  be  understood  when  we 
remember  that  the  reign  of  Pius  III  lasted  only 
twenty-eight  days  (September — October  1503).  This 
pope  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Alexander  VI. 
While  Caesar  Borgia  was  lying  sick  and  only  too 
happy  to  be  able  to  maintain  himself  in  the  Vatican 
and  the  Borgo,  the  conclave  escaped  from  his  influ¬ 
ence.  Notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the  French 
army,  purposely  retained  by  the  ambition  of  the 
Cardinal  d’Amboise,  it  elected  an  old  man  on  the 
threshold  of  the  grave.  This  is  enough  to  show  the 
troublous  circumstances  and  hasty  manner  in  which 
the  sequin  of  Pius  III  was  struck.  There  were 
probably  never  more  than  a  few  copies  in  existence. 
The  successor  of  Pius  III  was  Giuliano  della  Rovere, 
who,  on  his  election,  assumed  the  name  of  Julius  II. 
Alexander  VI  died  on  August  17,  and  Julius  II  was 
elected  on  October  31,  1503.  The  brief  pontificate  of 
Pius  III  falls  between  these  two  dates. 

Among  other  items  in  the  Van  Schoor  collection 
are  sequins  of  Urban  IV,  Clement  IV,  John  XXIII, 
Martin  V  and  Eugenius  IV  ;  sequins  and  giulios  of 
Nicholas  V  ;  sequins  of  Pius  II  and  Paul  II  ;  double 
sequins  of  Alexander  VI  and  Julius  II  ;  the  double  gold 
crown  and  the  silver  testoon,  two  very  rare  pieces,  of 
Paul  III;  a  complete  set  of  the  coins  of  Adrian  VI, 
the  old  tutor  of  Charles  V,  whose  pontificate  lasted 
only  a  year  ;  the  double  sequin  of  Clement  V I  ;  the  gold 
crown-piece  of  Julius  III,  and  the  very  rare  testoon 
with  the  tiara  of  the  same  ;  the  scudi  of  Sixtus  V  ; 
the  quadruple  gold  crown  of  Paul  IV  ;  the  gold  crown 
pieces  of  Gregory  XV;  several  quadruple  crown-pieces 
of  Urban  VIII,  with  the  name  of  Cardinal  Barberini, 
legate  at  Avignon  ;  the  silver  scudo  of  Clement  XII  ; 
the  half-scudo  of  Benedict  XIV  ;  lastly,  the  very  rare 
crown-piece  of  the  Roman  republic,  which  lasted  for 
one  year,  from  1798  to  1799.  Among  the  medals  are 
works  by  the  great  Italian  medallists  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  and  several  remarkable  series,  including  in 
particular  six  medals  by  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

EXHIBITIONS 

On  May  17,  the  inauguration  took  place  in  Brussels, 
under  the  presidency  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert  of 
Belgium,  of  the  monument  raised  to  the  memory 
of  the  animal -painter  Alfred  Verwee,  on  the  Place 
de  l’Hotel  de  Ville  in  the  suburb  of  Schaerbeek. 
To  celebrate  this  occasion,  the  Burgomaster  of 
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Schaerbeek,  assisted  by  the  members  of  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  committee,  had  organized  an  exhibition  of  works 
by  Vervvee  which  were  scattered  in  private  collections, 
which  were  but  little  known  and  which  the  public 
will  n at  often  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  again. 
These  consisted  of  only  twenty-two  pictures,  nearly 
all  of  which,  however,  should  be  mentioned  as  pre¬ 
senting  some  peculiar  aspect  of  the  master’s  talent. 
Those  acquainted  with  his  work  were  here  able  to 
trace  the  evolution  of  his  method  from  the  works 
painted  in  1869,  1870  and  1872  to  those  in  which  his 
manner  had  undergone  a  transformation.  After  at 
first  leaning  to  amber  and  sombre  tones,  to  a  discreet, 
sober  and  powerful  scheme  of  colour,  he  allowed  him¬ 
self  to  be  impressed  by  the  modern  search  after  light, 
underwent  to  the  full  the  influence  of  the  new  schools 
and  applied  it  to  the  art  of  painting  which  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  in  so  fine  a  degree,  until  the  quality  of  his 
pictures  came  to  possess  the  appearance  of  a  rich 
enamel.  It  is  not  possible,  in  the  course  of  these 
brief  notes,  to  set  down  the  impression  resulting  from 
an  exhibition  of  this  kind,  the  first  that  has  been  held 
since  that  arranged  in  1896,  scarcely  a  year  after  the 
painter’s  death,  under  State  patronage,  at  the  Musee 
Moderne  de  Peinture.  Among  the  justly  famous  pic¬ 
tures  that  figured  in  the  recent  exhibition  must  be 
mentioned  the  Ktalon,  the  Etalon  Mercure  and  the 
Gue  a  1’embouchure  de  l’Escaut.  Among  less-known 
works  with  which  we  renewed  our  aquaintance  were 
Dimanche  matin,  the  Cour  de  ferme  and  the  Tete  de 
bceuf  decapite,  an  admirable  study,  striking  a  deep 
tragic  note.  This  exhibition  remained  open  until 
June  1. 

The  Cercle  Artistique  of  Brussels  and  the  new 
museum  at  Ghent  collected  almost  simultaneously  a 
certain  number  of  works  by  the  Belgian  painter  Gus¬ 
tave  Vanaise,  who  is  lately  dead.  He  had  long  been 
living  in  seclusion,  and  had  taken  no  part  in  the  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  the  past  few  years.  He  was  very  strongly 
under  the  influence  of  the  museums,  and  particularly 
of  the  Spanish  school,  nor  did  he  ever  rid  himself  of 
this  obsession  ;  but  he  learnt  the  honest  craftsmanship 
of  painting,  which  led  him,  in  his  fortunate  moments, 
to  produce  a  few  good  portraits,  among  which  I  would 
mention  especially  the  portrait  of  Dr.  de  Saint-Moulin. 
Vanaise  executed  a  number  of  copies  in  the  museums 
of  Paris,  Madrid,  the  Hague  and  Haarlem  :  and  these 
are  very  interesting  because  of  the  impression  which 
they  give  of  the  masters  who  haunted  this  artist, 
principally  Velasquez. 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  the  pictures  of  Gustave 
Vanaise  have  been  removed  from  the  Cercle  Artistique 
to  make  room  for  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the 
engraver  David  Desvachez.  Desvachez  died  quite 
recently,  after  a  long  and  laborious  career  :  he  had 
already  become  a  solitary  figure  in  our  latter-day 
world.  The  art  of  engraving  has,  in  fact,  been  trans¬ 
formed  in  the  face  of  the  immense  progress  achieved 
by  mechanu  il  un-th"  L  <>l  .utisti<  I .-pr.  .<  1  in  tion.  Des¬ 
vachez  belonged  to  tin-  old  school,  in  which  the  en¬ 
graver  made  it  his  study  to  reproduce  the  works  of 
others  in  form  ami  in  character  ;  he  excelled  in  steel 
engraving,  which  was  so  widely  employed  for  romantic 
vignettes,  and  visitors  to  the  exhibition  at  the  Cercle 
Artistique  can  see  the  well-known  an  I  pretty  engrav¬ 


ings  which  he  executed  long  ago  from  the  famous 
drawings  by  Biii  with  which  the  publishers  of  the 
nineteenth  century  used  to  illustrate  their  fine  editions 
ot  Allred  d'.  Musset.  I  must  also  mention  the  plates 
engraved  for  Van  Dyck's  Christ,  Ingres’  Angclique 
and  Alma  Tadema’s  Two  Sisters. 

At  the  Galerie  Royale,  some  fifty  pictures  have  been 
exhibited  of  the  Dutch  painter  Van  Gogh,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  active  and  gifted  members  of  the 
impressionist  school.  In  this  exhibition,  we  again  find 
that  exasperated,  halting  and  incomplete  art  which 
he  drove  to  the  verge  of  a  paroxysm  in  his  pictures 
and  his  studies  of  the  environs  of  Arles.  He  deserves 
to  be  studied  as  one  of  the  most  eccentric  and  personal 
figures  in  that  modern  movement  in  which  the  for¬ 
mulas  of  art  are  renewed. 

Lastlv,  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Societe  des 
Beaux-Arts  closed  its  doors  on  May’  zq.  For  some 
years  this  art  club  has  interested  itself  in  showing,  in 
a  retrospective  section,  unknown  or  little- k  11  >wn  works, 
by  dead  or  living  artists,  which  deserved  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  public.  In  this  way  we  find,  side  bv 
side  with  remarkable  works  by  M.  Dillens,  M.  Lagae 
and  M.  Rousseau,  among  sculptors,  and  M.  Gilsoul, 
M.  Frederic  and  M.  Courtens,  among  painters,  a  verv 
line  portrait  by  Constantin  Meunier,  painted  some 
twenty  years  ago  ;  a  strangely  suggestive  and  remi¬ 
niscent  painting  by  Fantin-Latour  ;  a  portrait  bv  the 
Dutch  painter  Israels;  portraits  by  Cluysenaer ;  a 
magnificent  sketch  by  Mellery;  and  a  fine  bust  bv 
de  Vigne,  a  sculptor  of  a  great  school  and  an  ample 
tradition,  who  died  lately  in  Brussels  and  who  had 
passed  into  undeserved  oblivion.  To  these  have 
been  added  two  busts  by  the  French  sculptor  Rodin 
and  two  portraits  by  von  Lenbach,  one  of  which, 
a  portrait  of  Madame  Lambert  de  Rothschild,  is 
quite  recent  and  is  now  exhibited  for  the  first  time. 
Lastly,  by  way  of  tribute  to  the  French  painter 
Cormon,  who  has  just  passed  away,  three  of  his  pic¬ 
tures  are  here  shown,  including  a  fine  portrait  of  a 
man. 


M  ISC MI. LAN  liol'S 

Louvain. — Outsi  le  the  movement  of  exhibitions 
and  museums,  special  mention  must  be  made  of  certain 
other  undertakings  relating  to  important  works  of  art 
scattered  about  Belgium.  A  verv  painful  situation  i-- 
occupied  in  this  respect  by  the  fine  mural  paintings  <>f 
the  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Louvain.  Some  four  wars 
ago,  a  series  of  twelve  decorative  subjects  was  dis¬ 
covered  under  the  whitewash  of  the  vaulting  of  the 
apsidal  chapel.  These  mural  paintings  are  win  beau¬ 
tiful  :  they  represent  angels  in  various  attitudes  and 
seem  as  though  they  should  be  ascribed  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  These  works  were 
no  sooner  discovered  than  it  became  clear  that  they 
were  placed  in  conditions  which  threatened  them 
with  approaching  ruin.  The  Decorative  Art  Section 
of  the  Musees  Royaux  du  Ginquantenaire  aus  I 
copies  to  be  made  of  those  pictures  which  were  tin 
least  dilapidated.  The  question  ol  then  pi  s-r\a 
tion  has  now  become  urgent,  and  the  Ivw  d  1  in 
mission  on  Monuments  has  hi  n  -  until  >11  I  t<>  ,t\ 
its  opinion. 
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It  has  been  proposed  to  saw  off  the  paintings  ;  bnt 
this  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  for  they  would  fall  into 
dust,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  stone  ribs  of  the 
vaults  would  prevent  the  introduction  of  an  instru¬ 
ment.  It  has  been  proposed  to  resort  to  an  operation 
which  consists  in  pasting  leaves  of  paper  in  juxta¬ 
position  over  the  painting,  so  as  to  form  a  pasteboard 
having  power  of  resistance,  and  next  to  remove  by  the 
upper  portion  of  the  vault  all  the  bricks,  together  with 


poses  to  make  an  experiment  on  one  of  the  vaults  from 
which  the  colour  has  disappeared  entirely.  This  por¬ 
tion  will  be  painted  with  colours  copied  from  the  tones 
of  the  originals  by  an  allied  process  in  water-colour  or 
distemper.  Next,  they  will  try  to  remove  this  new 
painting  by  affixing  it  to  pasteboard.  Should  they 
succeed,  at  least  partially,  they  will  risk  the  operation 
on  the  old  paintings.  Should  they  fail,  there  will  be 
nothing  for  it  but  to  leave  these  fine  artistic  remains 


Frescoes  in  St. 


the  layer  on  which  the  painting  lies.  But,  in  order  to 
do  this,  it  would  be  necessary  to  begin  by  shoring  up 
the  neighbouring  vault,  since  all  the  vaults  rest  one 
upon  the  other  and  the  ribs  no  longer  support  them, 
in  consequence  of  a  work  of  reparation  that  was  at  one 
time  undertaken.  Supposing  this  to  be  completed,  a 
further  danger  would  remain,  that  of  seeing  the  vault 
itself  fall  to  pieces  when  its  stability  shall  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  removal  of  a  certain  number  of  bricks. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  Commission  now  pro¬ 
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to  die  a  natural  death.  The  two  figures,  the  best  pre¬ 
served  of  the  series,  here  reproduced  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  value  of  this  work,  touching  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  which  it  is,  unfortunately,  very  difficult  to  cherish 
any  illusions. 

Nivelles. — The  works  of  restoration  undertaken 
in  the  church  of  St.  Gertrude  are  on  the  way  to  com¬ 
pletion.  They  are  of  a  very  delicate  nature,  and,  taken 
as  a  whole,  have  been  pronounced  excellent  by  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Monuments.  Nevertheless,  the 
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commission  has  ordered  the  profiles  of  the  capitals  and 
bases  of  the  small  corner  columns  of  the  windows  to 
be  done  over  again,  as  these  are  not  quite  true  to  the 
old  profiles,  of  which  certain  specimens  have  remained 
in  position.  The  correction  will  be  made  with  the  aid 
of  .zinc  models  cut  on  the  originals.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  new  abaci  appeared  to  produce  a 
rather  heavy  effect ;  but,  as  they  were  copied  exactly 
from  the  remains  of  the  old  ones,  the  directors  of  the 
works  have  thought  it  right  to  respect  the  primitive 
forms. 

Al'Oerghem. — Lastly,  there  has  been  the  question 
of  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne  at  Auderghem,  near  Brussels. 
To  begin  with,  the  chapel  has  the  advantage  of  being 
situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill  which  is  climbed  by  an 
old  stone  staircase  and  of  thus  constituting  one  of  the 
prettiest  sites  in  Brabant.  An  examination  ordered  to 
be  made  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Monuments  has 
resulted  in  the  following  conclusions: — The  tower  dates 
back  to  the  end  of  the  romanesque  period.  It  presents 
an  interesting  type  of  construction  which  was  in  very 
frequent  use  at  the  romanesque  period  in  our  regions, 
although  examples  of  it  are  becoming  daily  rarer. 
The  covering  of  the  tower  is  in  a  very  bad  state  ;  it  is, 
for  a  great  part,  ruined.  The  south  wall  of  the  nave 
appears  to  date  back  to  an  even  more  remote  time. 
The  nave  and  choir  were  greatly  altered  at  the  end 
of  the  ogival  period;  their  shingle  roofing  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  but  their  timber  framework  still  exists;  the 
vaulting  displays  interesting  crowns.  The  wall-space 
seems  to  have  been  widened  at  that  time.  To  sum 
up,  the  chapel  presents  an  artistic  and  archaeological 
interest  which  should  make  us  hope  for  its  preserva¬ 
tion.  It  is  private  property,  but  the  wishes 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Monuments  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  met,  for  the  owners  had  already  taken 
measures  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  the  building. 
I  his  fact  is,  unfortunately,  so  unusual  as  to  deserve 
to  be  specially  mentioned. 

R.  Petrucci. 

NOTES  FROM  HOLLAND 

The  Museum  of  Industrial  Art  at  Haarlem  has  again 
given  a  sign  of  its  very  lively  activity.  After  having 
exhibited  for  some  time  a  most  interesting  and  repre¬ 
sentative  collection  of  Walter  Crane’s  work,  which 
was  brought  direct  from  the  Turin  exhibition  to 
Haarlem,  the  trustees  of  the  museum  charged  a 
committee  of  some  Dutch  ladies  with  the  organization 
of  an  international  lace  exhibition.  With  the  aid  of 
many  Dutch  and  foreign  collectors,  a  very  instructive 
collection  was  brought  together.  All  the  samples 
which  had  any  interest  for  the  history  of  lace  were 
classified  and  collected  in  one  ‘  historical  gallery,’ 
which  gave  a  very  sound  idea  of  the  different  kinds  of 
lace  which  have  been  famous  in  the  course  of  the  last 
f'-m  centuries.  Many  exquisite  types  of  beautiful 
Venn  e  !  u  e,  deli<  it'-  point  ae  rots  ana  point  ./<-  France, 
and  still  more  refined  point  d'A leiujon  and  point 
d'A  rgentan,  were  conspicuous  in  the  first  section;  then 
came  the  laces  of  Genoa;  thr  guipures  de  1 -land res ;  and 
the  marvellously  thin  Binche  and  Malincs  lace.  In 
the  next  rooms  many  Separate  specimens  were  shown, 
and  also  some  modern  face-work,  which  showed  that 


this  industry  is  still  flourishing,  although  very  few 
pieces  possess  the  fairy-like  charm  and  delicacy  which 
distinguish  the  old  ones. 

The  society  of  living  painters,  Pulchri  Studio, 
at  the  Hague,  held  their  ninth  and  last  exhibition 
during  this  month  ;  it  was  decidedly  one  of  the  best 
held  this  season.  It  comprehended  work  bv  the 
following  artists  :  B.  Bongers,  S.  ten  Cate,  Ch. 
Dankmeyer,  Jose  Frappa,  Mrs.  B.  Grandmont 
Hubrecht,  Miss  A.  E.  Kerling,  Paul  Rink,  J.  C. 
Ritsema,  F.  C.  Sierig,  Jacob  Smits,  Miss  A.  Yeeg<  ns. 
D.  Wiggers,  and  C.  F.  L.  de  Wild.  The  Society  of 
St.  Luke  held  its  thirteenth  annual  exhibition  of  w  rks 
by  its  members  in  the  Municipal  Museum  at  Amsterdam 
between  May  io  and  June  15.  A  most  interesting  ex¬ 
hibition  of  some  pictures  and  watercolours  by  Josef 
Israels,  the  property  of  Messrs.  Scholtens  and  Son, 
was  held  by  the  society  Moor  de  Kunst,  in  the  Pro 
Patria  building  at  Rotterdam.  There  were  some  ex¬ 
traordinarily  fine  works  of  his  early  period  and  also  of 
his  last  years.  At  the  same  time  some  work  of  the 
Belgian  sculptor,  George  Minne,  was  shown,  truly 
artistic  but  rather  difficult  to  understand.  The  ex¬ 
hibition  of  pictures  by  old  masters  included  in  the  sale 
of  July  7,  which  are  exhibited  from  June  14  till 
July  3  by  Messrs.  F.  Muller  and  Co.  at  the  rooms  of 
Arti  et  Amicitiae  at  Amsterdam,  is  attracting  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  many  people,  and  deservedly  so,  for  there  are 
some  very  fine  pictures.  An  exceptionally  fine  example 
of  still  life  by  W.  Kalff,  perhaps  one  of  the  finest 
ever  known,  has  been  exhibited  for  some  time  at  the 
Mauritshuis  Museum  at  the  Hague.  It  was  brough: 
to  Holland  from  England  by  Dr.  Bredius,  from  whom 
it  fortunately  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  well-known 
Dutch  collector. 

An  exhibition  of  old  portraits  is  going  to  be 
held  from  July  1  till  September  1  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Haagsche  Kunstkring  at  the  Hague.  As  the 
best  of  the  foreign  and  Dutch  collections  contribute 
to  this  show  it  will  very  likely  become  the  finest  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  portrait  art  ever  held  in  Europe.  I  may  just 
mention  some  of  the  contributions,  hoping  to  give  in 
the  August  number  a  full  account  of  the  exhibition. 
A  number  of  Rembrandts,  not  shown  at  the  Amster¬ 
dam  and  London  exhibitions,  w  ill  be  sent  by  Mr.  Hage 
of  Denmark,  by  Countess  Delaborde  of  Paris,  and  by 
Mr.  Jaffe  of  Nice.  Mr.  Porgcs  and  Mr.  Warneck, 
both  of  Paris,  are  sending  portraits  by  Frans  lids. 
Other  works  by  this  first-rate  master  will  be  lent  by 
Earl  Spencer  (the  so-called  portrait  of  Admiral  de 
Ruyter  which  can  be  seen  at  the  Guildhall  exhibition 
this  year),  Mr.  Gumprecht  of  Berlin,  and  Mr.  Ieixeira 
de  Mattos  of  Amsterdam.  Other  important  pictures 
arc  to  be  sent  by  Mr.  Adolphe  Schloss  of  Pans,  Mr. 
Dahl  of  Diisseldorf,  Messrs.  Sedelmeycr  anil  Messrs. 
F.  Muller  &  Co.,  Mr.  Kleinberger,  and  quite  a 
number  from  Poland  through  the  mediation  ol  (  mint 
Mycielski. 

Messrs.  F.  Muller  &  Co.  are  preparing  lor  tie 
months  of  July  and  August  an  exhibition  ol  the 
works  of  Jan  van  Goyen  (pictures  and  drawn  .  m 
the  rooms  of  Arti  et  Amicitiae  at  Amsterdam.  Scwr.d 
well-known  foreign  and  Dutch  collectors  havealnadi 
manifested  their  approval  of  this  idea  b\  c>  ntnbutiiu; 
some  of  their  fine  works  by  this  master.  I  . 
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NOTES  FROM  ITALY* 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  an  art  exhibition  in  Rome 
to  be  similar  to  those  on  view  year  by  year  north  of 
the  Alps.  It  has  the  pre-eminent  advantage  of  being 
comparatively  small,  comprising  only  about  a  thousand 
works  of  art  ;  but  the  proportion  of  good  works  is  even 
more  markedly  small  than  one — although,  as  a  general 
rule,  far  from  being  spoilt  in  this  respect  by  our  own 
monster  shows — can  well  imagine.  It  is  curious  to 
note  how  the  main  tendencies  of  modern  art,  natura¬ 
lism,  impressionism,  neo-idealism  and  so  forth,  with 
their  technique  that  the  artists  have  on  every  occasion 
iound  for  them — it  is  odd,  I  say,  to  note  the  way  in 
which  they  are  reflected  in  modern  Italian  art ;  not  in 
such  a  way  as  if  anything  convincingly  right  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  such,  and  therefore  passes  without  more  ado 
into  the  stock  in  trade  of  another,  but  because  it  is  a 
new  thing,  and  for  the  moment  has  prepossessed 
fashion  in  its  favour. 

As  compared  with  such  modern  tendencies  the 
attitude  of  the  majority  of  Italian  artists  is,  it  would 
seem,  conservative,  i.e.  irresponsive.  They  paint  the 
same  subjects  as  years  ago  :  views  of  ancient  Rome, 
or  views  of  the  Campagna  in  garish  illumination,  or 
little  genre  pictures  in  which  the  pretty  costumes  of 
the  peasantry  in  the  hills  have  a  longer  lease  of  life 
than  in  real  life.  And  they  paint  them  as  of  old,  not 
absolutely  badly,  often  undeniably  cleverly,  but  always 
in  such  a  way  that  the  intention  of  the  picture  to  be 
pleasing,  and  if  possible  to  And  a  buyer,  obtrudes 
itself.  But  what  really  constitutes  the  attraction  of 
an  exhibition  of  art — the  sight  of  artistic  aspiration  and 
ambition,  even  where  the  standard  of  achievement  is 
perhaps  not  remarkably  high,  originality — not  the 
striving  after  originality — very,  very  rarely,  and  only 
in  isolated  instances,  rewards  the  eye  ;  and  with  a  tired 
and  bored  eye  the  inevitable  consequence  is  an  un¬ 
favourable  verdict. 

I  should  be  embarrassed  to  know  what  to  discuss  if 
I  were  minded  to  express  pure  and  whole-hearted  ap¬ 
preciation  of  anything  here.  Its  comparatively  most 
satisfactory  features  are  a  few  sketches,  well  viewed 
and  honestly  depicted,  by  Alessandro  Battaglia- — hay¬ 
makers  at  Work,  properly  speaking  only  the  jottings 
of  an  artist  to  retain  what  he  has  seen.  A  certain 
amount  of  clever  work,  too,  is  to  be  discovered  in  the 
water-colour  section,  although  the  majority  imagine 
that  the  main  purpose  of  a  water-colour  is  to  ape  a 
painting  in  oils  as  closely  as  possible.  Admiration  for 
the  industry  with  which  a  Bazzani  has  painted  stone 
after  stone  into  an  ancient  arch  is,  I  admit,  always 
possible  to  conceive,  or  for  the  easy  skill  where¬ 
with  he  reproduces  the  interior  decorations  of  the 
houses  in  Pompeii ;  only,  all  that  is  far  from  making 
a  work  of  art.  A  more  correct  notion  of  technique  at 
least  is  shown  by  Nardi,  Carlandi,  Coromaldi,  and 
Alice  Weld. 

But  enough  of  that.  To  pass  to  the  clou  of  the 
exhibition,  the  room  that  contains  the  forty-five  works 
of  Domenico  Morelli.  When,  a  year  ago,  he  died  at 
a  ripe  old  age  at  Naples,  anyone  unacquainted  with 
Italian  art  must  have  thought  from  his  obituaries  in  the 
press  that  an  artist  of,  say,  the  rank  of  Watts  had 
died.  The  pictures  now  exhibited  represent  a  career 
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of  some  forty  years.  A  series  of  his  most  famous 
paintings  (The  Sicilian  Vespers,  of  about  i860,  and 
The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,  of  about  1878)  are 
on  view,  and  yet  one  has  to  confess  that  the  lot  would 
no  longer  make  the  least  impression  either  in  Paris, 
in  Munich,  or  in  London — -these  historical  pictures 
such  as  a  few  decades  ago  were  painted  all  the  world 
over,  these  superficial  illustrations  of  sacred  legends, 
or,  indeed,  these  positively  bad  portraits.  To  a  non- 
Italian  Morelli’s  reputation  will  be  incomprehensible. 

Foreign  countries  are  scantily  represented.  In  the 
German  section  I  would  draw  attention  to  two  por¬ 
traits  and  landscape  studies  by  Ernst  Noeter,  and  to 
the  distinguished  portrait  of  an  old  lady  by  H.  Krauss. 
A  few  delicately  -  tinted  impressions  of  Siena,  by 
Vivian  Guy,  caught  my  eye  ;  among  the  Russians 
some  water-colours  by  Kalmikoff.  By  far  the  most 
interesting  exhibit,  however,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Spanish  Room  (which  otherwise  only  displayed  the 
usual  pot-boilers),  some  little  sketches  of  Venice  by 
Manuel  Benedito,  well  viewed,  and  depicted  with  a 
quick  and  original  touch.  Especially  good  were  a  few 
shining  yellow-red  sails  against  blue  water,  or  a  bit  of 
a  street  scene  with  a  few  patches  of  colour  and  such¬ 
like.  The  name  is  well  worth  noting. 

Of  the  plastic  art  it  is  kinder  to  be  altogether 
silent. 

The  collections  in  the  Palazzo  dei  Conservatori, 
which  have  for  a  long  time  been  closed  to  the  public 
on  account  of  the  rearrangement  in  progress,  have 
recently  been  reopened.  A  highly  commendable 
improvement  has  been  effected.  The  number  of 
rooms  has  increased  ;  the  picture  gallery  has  been 
transferred  to  the  second  story  in  lofty  rooms  with 
top  lights.  The  chief  pieces  of  sculptury  (the  Venus 
of  the  Esquiline),  the  bronzes  (the  She-Wolf  and  the 
Thorn  Drawer),  have  been  brought  into  prominence. 
Although  not  to  be  compared  with  the  splendid  Museo 
delle  Terme  (the  finest  of  all  Roman  antique  collec¬ 
tions)  the  sculpture  galleries  of  the  Palazzo  dei  Con¬ 
servatori  contain  some  works  of  the  highest  rank.  In 
the  same  way  the  re-hanging  of  the  pictures  has  the 
advantage  that  all  the  important  works  meet  the  eye 
at  once,  and  that  the  small  pictures  are  for  the  most 
part  hung  on  the  line  of  vision.  The  beautiful 
Rubens;  the  attractive  portrait  of  a  lady  by  Savoldo  ; 
one  of  Titian’s  early  works,  The  Baptism  of  Christ 
(no  longer  questioned  by  anyone),  gleaming  in  its 
colouring,  like  the  Noli  me  tangere  in  London  ;  the 
excellent  reproduction  of  Veronese’s  Rape  of  Europa, 
can  now  be  viewed  without  distraction.  Only  one 
picture — perhaps,  considering  its  quality,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  gallery — Guercino’s  Burial  of  St.  Pe- 
tronilla  has  had  less  than  justice  done  it.  It  might 
well  have  claimed  ample  space  on  its  merits.  Its 
unfavourable  hanging  is  an  expression  of  the  little 
interest  such  a  conspicuous  work  creates  nowadays  ; 
only  because  it  has  the  demerit  not  to  belong  to  the 
quattrocento.  In  the  middle  of  the  building  a  little 
garden  has  been  laid  out,  and  there  against  a  high 
wall  the  fragments  of  the  whole  plan  of  the  town,  just 
as  it  was  once  laid  out,  have  been  pieced  together — a 
work  of  remarkable  industry  and  intelligence. 

And  here  I  should  like,  for  the  benefit  of  those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  topography  of  ancient  Rome  and  the 
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history  of  its  buildings,  to  call  attention  briefly  to  two 
publications  which  deal  with  these  subjects  :  to  the  first 
volume  of  R.  Lanciani’s  ‘  History  of  the  Excavations,’ 
which  extends  over  the  years  from  1000  to  1530,  and 
contains  some  very  valuable  notes  on  the  several 
buildings  of  the  town ;  and  to  E.  Rocchi’s  ‘  Roman 
Town  Plans  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,’  a  sort  of  con¬ 
tinuation  of  de  Rossi’s  authoritative  work. 

The  prettiest  of  all  Roman  fountains,  lying  a  little 
out  of  the  way  and  not  nearly  so  well  known  as  it 
ought  to  be,  that  of  the  tartarughc  (the  tortoises), 
was  one  day  defaced  by  a  fence  of  hoardings. 
There  was  plenty  of  gossip  about  it  to  the  effect 
that  the  original  was  to  be  removed  and  replaced  by 
a  cop}'.  The  real  reason  was  that  a  thorough  cleaning 
of  it  had  been  taken  in  hand.  The  water  had,  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  deposited  a  thick  layer  of  chalk  on 
the  marble.  For  the  first  time  justice  is  now  done  to 
the  full  charm  of  the  work.  The  splendid  amethyst- 
tinted  upper  basin  rests  on  a  broad  column  of  white 
marble ;  the  lower  basins  shade  off  into  a  more  reddish 
tint,  and  these  beautiful  colours  are  the  tone  for  the 
bronze  boys  at  the  corners.  Within  a  very  short  time 
the  restoration,  which  does  honour  to  the  municipality, 
will  be  completed. 

From  Florence  comes  news  of  the  discovery  of  the 
Michael  Angelo  cartoons.  There  are  in  all  ten  sheets 
with  drawings  on  both  sides.  Specially  noteworthy 
is  the  profile  portrait  of  an  old  man  which  has  the 
closest  resemblance  to  the  features  of  Julius  II.  Very 
fine  are  an  equestrian  figure  seen  from  behind,  a  study 
for  the  Night  in  San  Lorenzo,  and  the  study  for  the 
body  of  God  the  Father  in  The  Creation  of  Adam. 
In  all  forty  studies  are  said  to  be  found  on  these  car¬ 
toons,  on  which  an  article  by  the  discoverer,  N.  P. 
Ferri,  known  to  all  friends  of  Florentine  art  as  the 
curator  of  the  cartoon  collections  in  the  Uffizi,  reports 
concisely.  The  article,  illustrated  by  one  or  two  re¬ 
productions  of  the  finest  cartoons,  is  contained  in  the 
issue  for  May  and  June  of  the  periodical  Miscellanea 
d'Arte ,  which  since  the  beginning  of  this  year  has 
been  published  in  Florence  by  the  firm  of  Alinari. 

Georg  Gronau. 


GENERAL  NOTES 

Mr.  /Klfr.  d  Fahey  exhibited  some  recent  work  at 
his  studio  in  Bayswater  on  June  iz.  The  ex¬ 
hibition  consisted  of  drawings  in  gold,  silver  and 
copper  point,  and  some  jewellery,  in  the  design  of 
which  one  could  trace  the  influence  of  his  tutor  and 
father-in-law,  Mr.  Alfred  Gilbert,  R.A.  Mr.  Fahey’s 
drawings  are  delicate  and  full  of  artistic  feeling.  In 
the  architectural  subjects  no  detail  which  would  give 
character  seems  to  have  been  missed,  and  yet  the 
general  effect  is  broad.  Mr.  Fahey’s  work  deserves 
recognition. 

We  are  always  glad  to  note  the  formation  of  a  new 
art  society.  The  Artists  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  have 
just  held  their  first  exhibition  as  a  corporate  body, 
and  it  was  an  extremely  good  one.  Its  foundation  and 
success  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  honorary 
secretary,  N.  II.  J.  Baird,  formerly  a  silver  medallist 


at  Edinburgh,  and  now  one  of  the  best  known  Devon¬ 
shire  artists.  His  picture  in  the  Institute  this  year, 
a  water-colour  of  Horses  Ploughing,  was  a  character¬ 
istic  example  of  his  work,  and  full  of  life  and  atmo¬ 
sphere. 

An  interesting  record  of  the  opening  of  the  first 
Commonwealth  Parliament  of  Australia  is  the  picture 
nowon  show  at  Maclean’s  galleries  in  the  Haymarket. 
It  contains  340  actual  portraits,  anti  to  judge  by  th« 
with  whose  originals  one  is  familiar  they  are  extremely 
lifelike.  I  he  artist  decided  to  paint  in  monochrome 
in  order  to  secure  perfect  reproduction. 


Most  of  the  galleries  in  Bond  Street  and  tin-  West 
End  are  open  just  now.  At  Dowdeswell’s,  Mortimer 
Menpes’ pictorial  record  of  the  Durbar  is  the  principal 
attraction.  At  these  galleries  the  gold  and  silver 
enamels  by  Nelson  and  Edith  Dawson  are  equally 
worth  attention,  the  artists  being  quite  in  the  front 
rank  in  this  branch  of  art. 

Most  art  lovers  who  have  seen  Mr.  Nicholson’s 
work  at  the  International  and  at  the  New  gallery  appre¬ 
ciate  it,  but  hitherto  they  have  had  no  opportunity  of 


Thi’  Morri<  Dancers 


studying  it  as  a  whole.  At  the  Stafford  galleries  tin  t 
is  now  open  to  them  a  thoroughly  representative  e\ 
hihition.  Mr.  Nicholson's  work  i^  all  lu->  own,  and 
his  portraits  and  character  sketches  ate  delightfully 
original,  both  in  treatment  and  composition.  \ 
favourite  subject  of  his  is  the  Morris  Dance,  an  old 
English  danci  which  till  survives  in  Oxfordshire, 
where  he  lues  made  his  home.  I  lie  accompanying 
illustration  gives  an  idea  of  the  picture,  though 
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allowance  must  be  made  for  the  absence  of  the  colour 
which  is  its  principal  charm.  William  Russell,  the 
principal  dancer,  is  pourtrayed  on  several  canvases. 
The  quaint  dress  gives  the  artist  a  chance  for  a  colour 
scheme  of  which  he  has  skilfully  availed  himself. 

It  has  been  judicially  decided  that  the  Celtic  gold 
ornaments  in  the  British  Museum  are  ‘treasure  trove,’ 
and  therefore  the  property  of  the  Crown.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  will  presumably  take  the  ornaments  from  the 
museum,  where  they  are  useful  to  students,  and  hand 
them  over  to  Dublin,  where  nobody  will  look  at  them 
again  ;  thus  is  public  money,  denied  for  artistic  pur¬ 
poses,  wasted  on  political  jobs.  We  trust  that  the 
Government  will  have  the  decency  to  refund  to  the 
British  Museum  the  £600  paid  for  the  ornaments. 

It  may  not  have  been  noticed  that  the  colonies  are 
taking  more  interest  in  art  than  has  hitherto  been  the 
case.  Australia  especially  is  adding  good  pictures  to 
the  public  galleries,  and  several  Australians  and 
Canadians  are  quietly  laying  the  foundation  of  good 
private  collections.  Two  rising  Australian  artists  who 
are  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  are  now  in  England. 
One  of  them,  Mr.  Streeton,  recently  exhibited  at  the 
Ryde  galleries.  His  work  is  original  and  good  in  colour 
and  composition,  and  bears  the  impress  of  the  direct 
study  and  observation  of  nature.  The  atmospheric 
qualities  of  his  big  picture,  Trafalgar  Square,  were  very 
true  an  1  most  suggestive  of  London.  The  work  of 
the  other,  Mr.  Davis,  is  known  only  to  his  brother 
artists  in  Cornwall,  but  they  find  unusual  qualities  in 
it.  One  or  two  discriminating  judges,  themselves 
distinguished  artists,  have  acquired  examples  of  it, 
and  it  is  possible  it  may  soon  be  seen  in  a  London 
gallery.  Mr.  Davis  is  a  fine  colourist,  and  his  work 
is  full  of  poetry  and  feeling. 

ENGLISH  SALES 

PICTURES 

May  21  =June  20. 

Saturday,  May  23,  witnessed  at  Christie’s  the  most 
important  sale  of  pictures  that  has  yet  taken  place 
this  season,  and  it  seems  safe  to  prophesy  that  no 
other  will  eclipse  its  brilliance  this  year.  Not,  indeed, 
let  me  state  at  once,  that  the  assemblage  of  works 
offered  on  that  day  can  vie  in  quality  or  artistic  worth 
with  the  greatest  of  the  famous  collections  which  in 
years  gone  by  have  found  a  transitory  resting  place 
upon  the  same  walls ;  but  the  scarcity  of  really  first- 
rate  pictures  has  become  so  accentuated  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  their  monetary  value  has  been  so 
enhanced,  that  the  sale  of  May  23  created  what  may 
without  exaggeration  be  termed  a  sensation.  The 
rooms  were  constantly  filled  while  the  pictures  were 
on  view,  with  almost  unprecedented  crowds.  The 
large  central  gallery  was  entirely  occupied  by  the 
French  pictures  of  the  eighteenth  century  which 
belonged  to  Mr.  Reginald  Vaile,  whilst  the  other 
rooms  were  hung  with  a  few  more  works  of  various 
schools  from  the  same  collection,  and  a.  score  of 
pictures  gathered  from  various  sources. 


The  most  important  item  in  the  Vaile  catalogue 
was  the  set  of  four  large  decorative  panels  by  Frangois 
Boucher,  which  were  sold  in  one  lot  for  22,300  gns. 
They  measure  approximately  ten  feet  in  height  by  six 
feet  in  width,  and  represent  pastoral  scenes  painted  in 
the  conventional  style  so  much  in  favour  in  France  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  These  four  compositions,  en¬ 
titled  The  Fortune-Teller,  The  Love  Message,  Love’s 
Offering,  and  Evening,  form  an  extremely  effective  work 
of  pure  decoration.  They  are  very  graceful  in  dis¬ 
position,  very  pleasing  in  colour,  Boucher’s  favourite 
reds  and  delicate  pinks  being  much  in  evidence  ;  still, 
they  cannot  be  said  to  represent  Boucher  at  his  best. 
They  have  not,  for  instance,  the  dashing  brilliance, 
the  nervous  vigour  of  some  of  the  artist’s  decorative 
examples  of  less  unwieldy  size  in  the  Wallace  collec¬ 
tion  ;  still  less  favourably  do  they  compare  with  the 
famous  series  of  panels  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan,  a  work  of  similar  nature  by 
Boucher’s  great  pupil  Fragonard.  When  these  Fra¬ 
gonards  were  exhibited  last  year  at  the  Guildhall 
Mr.  Vaile’s  Bouchers  (at  that  time  still  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Mine.  Ridgway)  were  on  view  in  the  next  room, 
and  a  comparison  revealed  the  unmistakable  superiority 
of  the  former — the  lack  of  poetry,  of  envolce  of  the  latter. 
Two  other  works  in  the  Vaile  collection  were  attri¬ 
buted  to  Boucher;  of  these,  The  Triumph  of  Amphi- 
trite,  sold  for  340  gns.,  is  probably  the  work  of  one  of 
Boucher’s  pupils,  but  certainly  nowhere  in  it  is  the 
hand  of  the  master  discernible.  The  other,  Diana 
Reposing,  is,  no  doubt,  a  far  better  picture,  but  it 
seems  almost  too  weak  in  design  and  in  colouring  to 
be  accepted  without  a  certain  degree  of  reluctance  as 
the  production  of  his  brush,  although  it  fetched 
3,000  gns. 

The  name  of  Fragonard  figured  twice  in  the  cata¬ 
logue,  but  only  once  was  it  justified  by  the  quality  of 
the  work  to  which  it  was  attached  ;  this  was  in  the 
case  of  a  small  miniature  on  ivory,  measuring  only 
2 in.  by  2  in.,  representing  the  head  of  a  young  girl, 
in  a  blue  dress  with  a  circular  white  hat ;  it  is  painted 
in  the  dainty  and  delicate  manner  characteristic  of 
Fragonard  in  his  small  works,  and  was  sold  for  510  gns. 
Le  Baiser  Gagne,  a  small  canvas  attributed  to  the 
same  master,  is  a  pleasing  picture  of  his  period,  and 
obviously  painted  under  his  influence,  but  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  identify  it  as  his  work.  With  regard 
to  this  picture  the  catalogue  gave  a  somewhat  mis¬ 
leading  reference  to  the  chapter  on  Fragonard  in  the 
brothers  de  Goncourt’s  valuable  and  charming  book, 

‘  L’Art  du  XVIII6  Siecle,’  p.  333;  no  mention  of 
Le  Baiser  Gagne  is  to  be  found  there,  but  only  a  very 
striking  passage  upon  the  voluptuous  poetry  of  the 
kiss,  as  it  was  realized  and  expressed  by  the  painter. 

Watteau,  the  creator  and  greatest  exponent  of  the 
fetes  galantes  school  of  painting,  was  unrepresented  in 
the  Vaile  collection  ;  the  attribution  to  him  of  a  medi¬ 
ocre  portrait  of  Mademoiselle  Harenger  cannot  be 
taken  seriously.  But  Mr.  Vaile  had  secured  examples 
by  two  of  his  followers,  the  two  indeed  who  of  the 
legion  of  artists  who  painted  in  this  popular  style 
most  closely  approached  their  model.  Of  both  Nicolas 
Lancret  and  J.  B.  Pater  he  was  the  possessor  of  at 
least  one  example  whose  authenticity  is  not  open  to 
question.  The  Pleasures  of  the  Country,  by  Pater, 
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is  an  important  composition  of  twenty-seven  figures, 
eleven  in  the  foreground  and  sixteen  interspersed 
among  the  trees  a  little  distance  away.  The  central 
figure  is  in  white  satin  with  blue  bows,  and  with  rose- 
coloured  drapery  falling  at  her  left  side.  Her  features 
are  those  that  this  artist  almost  invariably  gave  to  at 
least  one  figure  in  his  pictures.  Her  companions  of 
either  sex  around  her  are  clothed  in  light  gay  attire, 
and  engaged  in  idle  pastime,  music  and  conversation. 
Tall  and  graceful  trees  occupy  the  background  on  the 
right,  an  open  landscape  on  the  left.  The  picture,  if 
it  lacks  the  power  and  breadth  of  Watteau,  both  in 
conception  and  execution  is  characterized  by  the  usual 
dainty  grace  of  Pater;  its  size  is  35  in.  by  44  in.,  and 
it  fetched  2,000  gns.  In  the  case  of  two  other  works 
attributed  to  Pater,  his  name  was  obviously  misused. 
Lancret’s  Strolling  Musicians  shows  a  lady  and  a 
gentleman,  with  castanets,  dancing  in  the  foreground, 
a  musician  seated  playing  a  hurdy-gurdy,  and  two 
lovers  under  a  tree  on  the  right.  Despite  the  absence 
of  that  finesse  of  touch  to  be  found  in  Lancret’s 
best  achievements,  the  Strolling  Musicians  is  in  all 
probability  a  genuine  work,  and  it  was  sold  for 
2,500  gns.  Two  oval  companion  pictures,  Find  the 
Handkerchief  and  the  See-Saw,  showing  groups  of 
children  playing  among  the  trees  of  a  park,  were  sold 
for  850  gns.  and  800  gns.  respectively,  and  may  well 
be  from  the  hand  of  Lancret. 

In  vivid  contrast  to  the  works  of  the  painters  of  the 
fetes  galantes,  stands  the  art  of  their  contemporary, 
Jean  Simeon  Chardin.  Whilst  Watteau,  Lancret, 
Pater  and  their  followers  attached  themselves  to 
translating  the  frivolous  gaieties  of  the  court  of 
Louis  XV',  conceiving  the  world  to  be  filled  with 
nothing  but  pleasure  and  light-hearted  love,  Chardin 
devoted  his  masterly  brush  to  the  expression  of  the 
more  sober  and  laborious  existence  of  humbler  life. 
He  painted  homely  scenes  with  singular  truth  and 
tenderness,  and  reproduced  with  unrivalled  power  the 
attributes  of  the  kitchen  table.  Three  canvases  in 
the  Vaile  collection  were  described  as  being  by 
Chardin,  but  none  of  them  can  properly  claim  so  high 
a  paternity.  The  most  important  of  the  three,  Lc 
Chateau  de  Cartes,  shows  the  figure  of  a  youth  seated 
at  a  table  facing  the  right,  amusing  himself  building  a 
castle  with  playing  cards.  The  catalogue  stated  that  it 
was  exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  1741.  Now,  there  did 
figure  in  the  Salon  of  that  year  a  picture  by  Chardin, 
described  as  Le  fils  de  M.  Le  Noir  s’amusant  a  faire 
des  chateaux  de  cartes,  but  this  picture  is  in  Paris  in 
the  collection  of  Monsieur  Jacques  Doucet,  and  the 
Vaile  picture  can  be  looked  upon  as  nothing  more 
than  a  copy  of  this  very  excellent  example  of  the 
master’s  work.  To  a  connoisseur  of  Chardin  the 
general  flatness  which  pervades  it,  and  the  indecision 
of  its  technique,  can  permit  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  It, 
was  sold  for  200  gns.,  whereas  the  original  picture 
may  be  fairly  valued  at  ten  times  that  figure.  The 
Hermitage  at  St.  Petersburg  contains  another  picture 
by  Chardin,  of  the  same  subject  with  slight  varia¬ 
tions,  which  figured  at  the  Salon  of  1739,  two 
years  earlier  than  M.  Doucet’s  picture.  The  Young 
Princesses,  attributed  to  the  same  painter  and  sold  for 
260  gns.,  is  a  very  pretty  picture,  graceful  and  pleasing 
in  both  composition  and  colour  ;  but  whoever  its 


author  may  be,  he  certainlv  was  not  Chardin. 
Neither  is  the  Still  Life  of  the  Vaile  collection  any¬ 
thing  but  a  picture  of  the  Chardin  school. 

With  a  few  passing  words  we  may  dismiss  tire 
works  attributed  to  Greuze.  The  only  one  whose 
authenticity  presented  any  degree  of  probability  was 
the  oval  portrait  of  a  Beggar  Boy  in  a  grey  coat, 
standing  with  his  arms  folded.  It  is  a  fine  study,  but 
the  subject  naturally  does  not  lend  itself  to  the  sugary- 
sweet  treatment  for  which  Greuze  is  famous,  and  its 
price  was  therefore  only  195  gns.  The  two  genre 
compositions,  The  Unhappy  Family  and  The  Two 
Sisters,  are  copies,  or  at  best  school  pictures. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  the  French 
portraits,  which  formed  undeniably  the  strongest  part 
of  the  collection,  although  even  here  we  are  bound  to 
make  restrictions  in  some  not  unimportant  cases. 
The  so-called  Watteau  has  already  been  alluded  to, 
but  a  misnomer  of  even  greater  importance  was  in  the 
case  of  the  Portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Xeubourg  and 
her  Daughter,  upon  which  is  prominently  exposed  the 
signature  Nattier,  1740.  There  is  in  Paris,  in  the 
collection  of  Monsieur  Porges,  a  picture  almost  exactly 
similar  to  this,  with,  however,  the  all-important  dif¬ 
ference  that  the  one  bears  every  impress  of  authen¬ 
ticity,  whilst  the  very  opposite  is  true  of  the  other, 
the  Vaile  picture  to  wit.  Where  is  a  trace  to  be 
found  in  this  portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Xeubourg  of 
that  supremely  delicate  touch  of  Nattier  ?  Where  is 
the  satin-velvet  quality  by  which  the  softly-rounded 
faces  of  his  sitters  are  given  the  complexion  of  a  ripe 
and  untouched  peach  ?  Nattier  had  during  his  life¬ 
time  a  great  many  copyists — Prevost.  Coqueret,  de  la 
Roche,  Hellard,  are  the  names  of  but  a  few  -anil 
amongst  them  we  must  seek  the  author  of  this  copy, 
to  which  no  doubt  the  signature  of  the  greater  man 
was  affixed  at  a  later  date.  The  price  it  fetched. 
4,500  gns.,  was  a  great  deal  more  than  its  value  as  a 
copy,  but  far  less  than  it  would  have  been  worth  had 
it  been  a  genuine  work  by  Nattier. 

Xattier’s  son-in-law,  Louis  Tocque,  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  very  charming  portrait  of  a  lady,  which 
was  sold  for  820  gns. ;  in  a  white  muslin  dress  with  a 
mauve  sash,  she  is  seated  gaily  scattering  flowers  with 
her  hands ;  she  has  dropped  flowers  in  her  lap,  and 
flowers  decorate  her  hair,  falling  in  a  trailing  garland 
over  her  breast,  whilst  a  star  hovers  curiously  over 
her  head.  Another  good  portrait  was  the  oval  half- 
length  of  a  lady  in  white  Louis  XV  dress,  with  muslin 
sleeves  and  heliotrope  bows,  attributed  to  Antoine 
Vestier,  and  sold  for  750 gns.  A  portrait  of  Madame 
Favart,  the  celebrated  actress,  by  ].  B.  Van  Loo, 
fetched  950  gns.,  and  another  by  F.  II.  Drouais  of 
Madame  Du  Barry,  characteristically  fresh  in  col  air¬ 
ing  and  graceful  in  arrangement,  reached  2,000 gns. 
By  far  the  finest  portraits,  however,  that  belonged  t 
Mr.  Vaile  wer<  th  •  1  ol  Monsieur  and  Madam 
Noirmont  by  Nicolas  Largilliere.  The  very  mark'  d 
influence  of  the  Flemish  school,  and  in  particular  I 
Van  Dyck,  which  is  exhibited  by  the  works  of  1  u 
gilliere,  is  due  no  doubt  to  his  sojourn  in  the  studio 
of  Antony  Goebouw  at  Antwerp;  but  tin  gia<  ■  lul 
fantasy  of  his  pose,  his  resplendent  colouring  and 
gorgeous  arrangement  of  drapery,  are  essentially  tin- 
attributes  of  a  Frenchman,  and  of  one  wh  >  fivqucMttcd 
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the  dazzling  court  of  Louis  XIV.  From  his  Flemish 
training  he  derived  his  capacity  for  expressing  cha¬ 
racter — the  quality  which  is  wanting  in  the  works 
of  most  of  his  French  contemporaries  and  imme¬ 
diate  successors.  In  this  respect  he  excelled  espe¬ 
cially  in  his  portraits  of  men,  and  it  is  curious  to 
note  that  Largilliere  is  almost  the  only  European 
painter  of  the  eighteenth  century  whose  male  por¬ 
traits,  caeteris  paribus,  now  command  higher  prices 
than  those  of  the  fair  sex.  Thus  his  Monsieur  de 
Noirmont,  standing  on  a  terrace,  in  a  rich  yellow 
dress  with  a  magnificent  crimson  cloak  thrown  over 
his  right  shoulder,  was  sold  for  2,500  gns. ;  Madame 
de  Noirmont,  in  a  white  satin  dress  with  a  cloak  of 
leopard  skin,  seated  on  a  bank  holding  a  partridge 
and  a  pheasant,  is  not  nearly  so  powerful  a  picture, 
and  fetched  only  1,250  gns. 

Of  the  modern  French  school  there  were  only  two 
examples :  the  head  of  an  Alsatian  girl  by  Henner, 
sold  for  125  gns.,  and  a  spurious  Isabey,  The  Return 
to  Port,  Honfleur,  certainly  not  the  picture  from 
which,  as  was  stated  in  the  catalogue,  David  Lucas 
engraved  his  plate  of  this  subject.  The  only  English 
canvas  of  importance  was  D.  G.  Rossetti’s  Veronica 
Veronese,  painted  in  1872,  which,  endowed  with  solid 
qualities  of  conception  and  technique,  is  full  of  the 
mannerisms  and  exaggerations  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood.  It  fetched  3,800  gns.  ;  in  1898,  at  the 
Ruston  sale,  it  was  sold  for  1,550  gns.,  and  previously 
for  1,000  gns.  at  the  Leyland  sale  in  1892. 

Several  pictures  of  very  great  interest  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  miscellaneous  lots  disposed  of  the  same 
afternoon  as  the  Vaile  collection  (May  23),  and  some 
extremely  high  prices  were  realized.  Lord  Wimborne 
had  sent  up  his  splendid  Paul  Veronese,  Venus  and 
Mars,  which  attracted  the  admiration  of  all  visitors  to 
this  year's  exhibition  of  old  masters  at  Burlington 
House.  It  was  sold  for  6,000  gns.,  and  no  surprise 
would  have  been  felt  had  this  masterpiece  reached  a 
very  much  higher  figure.  Another  Italian  picture, 
Titian’s  well-known  portrait  of  Giorgio  Cornaro  hold¬ 
ing  a  falcon,  was  much  admired  when  the  pictures 
were  on  view  ;  it  was  previously  in  the  collection  of 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle  at  Castle  Howard,  whence  it 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Milliken,  of 
New  York.  In  his  hands  it  still  remains,  having 
failed  to  find  a  purchaser  at  4,500  gns. 

Eight  pictures  of  the  early  English  school  were 
the  property  of  Mr.  E.  W.  Beckett,  comprising  two 
Romneys,  a  Gainsborough,  a  Hoppner,  and  three 
portraits  of  ladies  attributed  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
These  three,  however,  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  work 
of  the  Royal  Academy’s  first  and  greatest  president. 
The  Hoppner,  a  half-length  portrait  of  Mrs.  Huskisson, 
in  brown  dress  with  lace  frill,  is  not  a  strong  picture, 
but  it  is  authentic,  and  was  sold  for  1, goo  gns.  Gains¬ 
borough’s  oval  half-length  of  Mr.  Ozier,  in  blue  coat 
and  vest  with  lace  frill  and  powdered  hair,  is  a  good 
example  of  the  master’s  work,  and,  though  it  has 
suffered  to  some  extent  through  over-cleaning,  it  found 
a  buyer  at  2,150  gns.  Of  the  two  Romneys,  the  one 
is  an  early  work,  a  portrait  of  Miss  Sneyd,  in  white 
dress  and  mob  cap  with  a  blue  ribbon,  seated  at  a 
table  reading  a  book  ;  it  is  tight  and  dry  in  execution 
like  all  that  artist’s  early  works,  but  was  undoubtedly 


cheap  at  650  gns.  This  fact  is  emphasized  by  the 
enormous  price,  9,400  gns.,  paid  for  the  other  Romney, 
a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Blair  in  white  muslin  dress  with  a 
large  black  hat  with  feathers.  This,  it  is  true,  is  an 
example  of  the  painter’s  best  period  at  the  same  time 
that  it  is  a  graceful  portrait  of  a  handsome  woman  ; 
still,  for  technical  quality  and  general  charm,  it  cannot 
bear  comparison  with  several  of  the  artist’s  portraits 
of  the  same  size— that,  for  instance,  of  Mrs.  Corrie  in 
the  National  Gallery,  or  the  exquisite  Countess  of 
Derby  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Charles  Tennant. 

Although  they  are  not  endowed  with  the  same 
decorative  possibilities,  a  much  higher  artistic  level  is 
reached  by  Sir  Joshua’s  whole-length  portraits  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  earls  of  Westmoreland,  the  property 
of  the  dean  of  Wells,  which  were  sold  for  2, 100  gns. 
and  1,250  gns.  respectively.  Thomas,  the  eighth  earl, 
is  represented  life-size,  walking  in  a  wooded  landscape, 
with  his  hat  under  his  arm  and  holding  a  stick  in  his 
right  hand  ;  he  wears  a  velvet  costume  of  a  wonderful 
tone  of  rosy  plum  colour,  with  a  white  wig;  his  fea¬ 
tures,  somewhat  lacking  in  refinement,  are  full  of  life 
and  character,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  must 
have  been  a  perfect  likeness.  The  landscape  is  painted 
with  singular  power,  and  shows  every  evidence  of  being 
entirely  from  the  master’s  own  hand.  The  care  of 
filling  in  the  background  in  the  picture  of  John,  the 
ninth  earl,  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  left 
to  an  assistant,  the  castle  in  the  distance  being  par¬ 
ticularly  weak.  This  portrait  was  painted  at  a  later 
date,  when  the  fashionable  and  busy  artist  often 
showed  considerable  negligence  with  the  less  important 
portions  of  his  pictures.  The  ninth  earl  of  Westmore¬ 
land,  in  blue  costume  embroidered  with  gold  braid, 
and  with  powdered  hair,  stands  leaning  against  a  tcee, 
holding  his  hat  and  stick,  and  is  painted  in  far  less 
vigorous  style  than  his  predecessor. 

The  portrait  of  Miss  Isabella  Brown,  a  pretty  little 
girl  in  white  frock  with  silver-grey  waist-band,  seated 
with  her  hands  clasped  on  her  lap,  sold  for  2,600  gns., 
is  a  charming  example  of  Sir  Henry  Raeburn,  treated 
with  the  greatest  simplicity  and  directness.  It  was 
offered  a  little  while  ago  to  the  National  Gallery  for 
£500,  and,  though  it  is  a  very  excellent  picture,  the 
trustees  for  once  seemed  justified  in  their  refusal  to 
purchase  an  example  which  is  far  from  equalling  those 
already  in  the  possession  of  the  nation. 

The  most  sensational  item  in  the  entire  sale  was  the 
portrait  of  a  young  lady  by  Gainsborough,  which  is  re¬ 
produced  on  the  opposite  page  by  kind  permission  of  M  r. 
Charles  Wertheimer.  The  romantic  circumstances  that 
surrounded  the  appearance  of  this  picture  in  the  sale 
room  added  considerably  to  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
huge  price  which  it  attained,  namely  9,000  gns.  It  is 
only  a  small  canvas,  30  in.  by  25  in.,  and  shows  the 
head  and  bust  of  a  pretty  girl,  painted  in  profile,  with¬ 
out  hands.  The  painting  was  in  a  very  dirty  condition, 
some  parts  being  almost  obliterated  by  brown  varnish, 
and  a  large  hole  more  than  an  inch  square  pierced  the 
canvas,  fortunately  in  the  drapery  and  not  in  the  face. 
It  belonged  to  a  lady  in  Worthing,  into  whose  posses¬ 
sion  it  came  by  inheritance ;  she  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  identity  of  either  the  painter  or  the  sitter,  nor  of  the 
value  of  the  portrait.  It  is  certain  that  now  it  has 
been  judiciously  cleaned  and  restored  this  portrait  of  an 
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unknown  young  lady  is  a  thing  of  rare  beauty, 
but  one  can  only  stare  in  open-mouthed  wonder  at 
the  enormity  of  the  sum  given  for  it  by  its  present 
possessor,  whilst  congratulating  its  late  owner  on 
having,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  financial  world, 
sold  out  at  the  top  of  the  market. 

There  is  little  to  report  upon  this  month  beyond 
the  sale  of  May  23,  which  I  have  discussed  at  length. 
Two  days  previously  (May  21)  Messrs.  Robinson  and 
Fisher  held  a  sale  at  Willis's  Rooms,  which  included 
a  few  interesting  pictures.  A  three-quarter  length 
portrait,  said  to  represent  Miss  Glynn,  seated,  in  a 
white  dress  and  powdered  hair,  her  hands  clasped  on 
her  lap,  was  attributed  to  George  Romney,  with  whose 
work  it  has,  however,  absolutely  nothing  in  common, 
beyond  the  fact  that  Romney  often  painted  ladies  in 
white  dresses.  This  portrait  is  in  all  probability  one  of 
the  finest  productions  of  Maria  Cosway,  the  artist-wife 
of  the  great  miniature  painter,  and  as  such  was  well 
worth  the  700  gns.  for  which  it  was  sold.  Several  other 
pictures,  one  of  which,  Raeburn’s  superb  portrait  of  Sir 
fohn  Sinclair  of  Ulbster,  in  Highland  militia  uniform, 
is  of  quite  superlative  merit,  were  knocked  down  for 
large  and  even  enormous  prices ;  but  with  respect  to 
these  pictures  I  prefer  to  say  nothing  regarding  the 
commercial  aspect  of  the  sale.  M.  R. 


PRINTS 

May  22=June  15. 

The  sales  which  have  taken  place  during  the  latter 
portion  of  May  and  the  portion  of  June  which  has 
elapsed  have,  on  the  whole,  been  of  less  interest  than 
those  which  preceded  them.  Standing  out  promi¬ 
nently  in  a  month  destitute  of  sensations  or  surprises 
was  the  dispersal  at  Sotheby’s,  on  May  22  and  23,  of 
the  collection  made  by  George  Cruikshank  of  his  own 
works.  The  sum  realized  for  the  whole  249  lots  was  but 
£1,049,  and  its  obviously  inadequate  character  fur¬ 
nishes  yet  another  instance  of  the  fickleness  of  the 
collector.  Of  course  the  lack  of  interest  displayed  in 
his  political  and  personal  caricatures  can  be  explained, 
for  the  passing  of  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
which  called  forth  their  production  has  destroyed  the 
point  of  their  satire;  but  the  very  lukewarm  reception 
accorded  to  the  book  illustrations  is  not  so  easily  ac¬ 
counted  for. 

The  earliest  examples  submitted  were  a  series 
of  thirteen  sketches,  executed  when  about  eight  years 
of  age,  sold  for  25s. ;  whilst  ten,  produced  during 
the  next  four  years,  produced  £5.  The  first  price  of 
any  note  was  the  £10  15s.  given  for  the  original  water- 
colour  drawing  of  The  Old  Commodore,  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  popular  song  of  1813,  and  this  was  almost 
immediately  followed  by  the  well-known  portrait  of 
Edmund  Kean,  A  Theatrical  Atlas,  1814,  which 
changed  hands  at  £7  10s.  The  illustrations  for 
Sir  John  Falstaff,  twenty  in  number,  were  decidedly 
cheap  at  £8  15s.,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the 
unique  first  proofs  of  the  Sir  Walter  Scott  series  of 
the  illustrations  to  the  Waverley  novels,  which  sold 
en  bloc  for  £10.  The  Humorist  series,  altogether  one 
of  his  best  achievements,  produced  £21,  and  those 
illustrating  ‘  Oliver  Twist,’  £16  10s.  Considering  that 
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all  these  were  first  proofs  in  unique  condition,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  prices  were  by  no  means  excessive. 

On  the  first  day  were  sold  two  works  of  more  than 
usual  interest.  These  were  the  fine  and  finished 
water-colour  drawing  of  Tam  o’  Shanter,  1862,  which 
for  some  unaccountable  reason  was  never  published  ; 
it  realised  £30.  The  other  was  the  humorous  oil 
painting  of  the  famous  clown  Grimaldi  being  shaved 
by  a  girl,  1838,  which  sold  for  £18  10s.  On  the 
second  day  very  much  better  prices  were  obtained. 
The  illustrations  to  ‘  Grimm’s  Popular  German  Stories,’ 
all  unique  undivided  first-proof  etchings,  changed 
hands  at  £37  10s.,  and  the  series  for  Harrison  Ains¬ 
worth’s  ‘  Miser's  Daughter,’  executed  in  1842,  in  the 
very  prime  of  his  artistic  career,  £190.  These  latter 
being  the  original  designs  for  one  of  his  most  notable 
and  popular  achievements,  upon  which  he  must  have 
expended  a  very  large  amount  of  time  and  painstaking 
labour,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  desirable 
items  in  the  collection.  After  these  came  the 
Fairy  Library  Series,  which  were  knocked  down  for 
£18,  and  the  ‘Sketches  by  Boz  ’  for  £18.  It  will 
be  remarked  at  once  that  the  illustrations  for  Charles 
Dickens’s  work  met  with  by  no  means  the  favour 
accorded  to  many  of  the  others,  and  this  is  easily 
accounted  for.  When  reading  Dickens’s  works,  we 
mentally  picture  to  ourselves  certain  characters  and 
scenes,  and  turning,  perhaps  with  one  of  these 
visions  strongly  imprinted  on  our  minds,  to  Cruik- 
shank’s  illustration  of  the  person  or  scene,  it  seems 
so  strangely  out  of  harmony  with  our  own  idea  that 
the  presentment  is  repulsive  rather  than  pleasing. 
This  might  occur  with  any  novelist  and  his  illustrator, 
but  Cruikshank  is  so  grotesque  that  all  sense  of  pathos 
is  lost  just  where  it  is  most  called  for.  There  are 
many  who  share  this  view,  we  know,  and  it  accounts 
in  a  measure  for  the  meagre  share  of  attention  bestowed 
upon  this  series.  The  highest  price  of  the  sale  was 
£180,  obtained  for  the  original  water-colour  drawings 
for  Maxwell’s  ‘  History  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,’  1798, 
which  were  executed  in  1845.  Altogether,  the  sale 
was  unique,  and  was  quite  an  education  in  itself. 
Cruikshank  was  shown  at  his  very  best,  and  it  may  be 
confidently  assumed  that  such  a  collection  will  never 
be  brought  together  again. 

Of  quite  another  character  was  the  sale  held  at 
Christie’s  on  May  26,  of  modern  etchings  and  engrav¬ 
ings,  which  included  a  very  good  series  of  those 
least  successful  of  Samuel  Cousins’  work,  the  prints 
after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Considering  the  quality 
of  the  works  submitted  very  good  prices  prevailed. 
The  Cousins  after  Reynolds  were  all  artists’  proofs 
with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Braddyll,  which  was  a  first 
state,  and  realized  £37  16s.  Miss  Bowles  sold  for 
£13  13s.,  and  The  Strawberry  Girl  £17  17s.,  and  the 
same  price  was  paid  for  Simplicity,  whilst  The  Age  of 
Innocence  was  valued  at  two  guineas  less.  The  prints 
by  the  same  engraver  after  Millais  and  Leighton 
were  not  received  with  an  equal  degree  of  interest. 
Of  course  they  are  after  early  works  of  both  masters, 
and  have  already  assumed  an  old-fashioned  look  which 
experienced  connoisseurs  know  full  well  bodes  ill  for 
their  endurance.  Yes,  after  Millais,  fetched  £1  ns.  6d . ; 
No,  £1  15s.;  and  Yes  or  No,  £4  14s.  6d.  Moretta, 
after  Leighton,  produced  £11  ns.  The  few  which 
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were  submitted  after  Lawrence  produced  about  their 
present  market  value.  Lady  Grey  and  Children, 
proof  before  letters,  sold  for  £'69  6s.,  and  a  moderate 
proof  of  Lady  Dover  and  Son,  £12  is.  6d.  The  re¬ 
mainder  were  of  poor  quality,  and  realized  but  a  few 
pounds  each.  There  were  some  good  mezzotints  by 
the  best  contemporary  mezzotint  engravers,  after  the 
early  English  masters,  all  of  which  sold  fairly  well. 
Miranda,  after  Hoppner,  by  Scott  Bridgwater, 
£'9  19s.  6d. ;  Lady  Hamilton  as  a  Bacchante,  after 
Romney,  by  '1'.  G.  Appleton,  £15  15s.;  and  Lady 
Ligonier,  after  Gainsborough,  by  J.  B.  Pratt,  £S  8s., 
were  amongst  the  best.  They  were  all  artists’  proofs 
in  good  condition.  Of  more  artistic  interest,  perhaps, 
than  these  were  the  good  series  after  landscape  painters 
of  the  present  day.  A  Mountain  Stream,  after  Peter 
Graham,  by  J.  B.  Pratt,  produced  £S  8s.;  Sundown, 
£g  gs.;  Moorland  Quietude,  £11  ns.  These  two  last 
named  were  signed.  Moorland  and  Mist,  £"14  14s. ; 
Crossing  the  Stream,  £17  17s.;  and  a  Rising  Tide  and 
Ocean  Surge  together,  £10  10s.,  were  amongst  the 
best.  All  were  artists’ proofs.  Another  print,  Leaving 
the  Hills,  after  an  artist  who  is  somewhat  akin  to  Peter 
Graham  in  subject  and  achievement,  J.  Farquharson, 
by  Sedcote,  changed  hands  at  £8  8s.  But  far  in  excess 
of  any  other  master,  numerically  speaking,  were  the 
prints  after  Meissonier.  They  were  all  remarque 
proofs,  in  two  instances,  The  Sergeant’s  Portrait,  by 
Jacquet,  and  1807,  by  the  same,  being  signed  by  the 
painter.  These  produced  £10  10s.  and  £15  10s.  re¬ 
spectively.  The  remainder  were  all  in  very  good  state, 
and  produced  about  average  prices.  1806,  by  Jacquet, 
£52  10s. ;  Partie  Perdue,  by  F.  Bracquemond,  £42; 
and  Generals  in  the  Snow,  by  E.  Boilvin,  £33  12s., 
were  the  best  figures  obtained.  Good  impressions 
of  Meissonier’s  original  etchings.  Signor  Annibal 
and  the  Man  with  the  Sword,  said  for  £19  19s.  the 
two.  Amongst  the  most  interesting  remaining  lots 
were  some  good  modern  prints  after  the  old  masters, 
all  of  which  sold  very  well.  A  Dutch  Cavalier,  after 
brans  Hals,  by  Arendzen,  fetched  £14  3s.  6d.  The 
Night  Watch,  after  Rembrandt,  by  Waltner,  £10  10s., 
and  Marie  Louise  de  Fassis,  by  Laguillermie,  after 
Vandyck,  £11  os.  6d.,  and  Rembrandt,  in  a  cap  with 
feather,  after  himself,  by  W.  Unger,  £3  3s.,  were 
perhaps  the  most  desirable.  All  were  artists’  proofs. 

A  miscellaneous  collection  was  sold  by  Sotheby’s 
on  June  5.  Some  very  good  prints  were  included,  but 
tin  bulk  was  of  but  secondary  interest.  The  Marquess 
of  Granby,  after  Sir  Joshua  R  1  1  -.  In  [.  Watson, 

a  proof  before  letters,  and  George  IV,  after  Reynolds 
also,  by  F.  Haward,  sold  for  £4  6s.;  and  the  portrait 
by  J.  Jones,  in  colours,  after  Wootton,  of  Trego n well 
b'rampton,  the  Father  of  the  Turf,  £4.  A  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  rare  print,  of  peculiar  interest  to  Ameri¬ 
cans,  was  offered  in  Valentine  Green’s  plate,  after 
J.  S.  Copley,  of  Henry  Laurens,  the  president  of  the 
American  C  ongress  in  1778,  s  >ld  f  >r  £15  ios.,  an  1 
was  followed  immediately  by  an  open  letter  proof  of 
Lord  Nelson,  after  Sir  \V.  Bcechey,  by  Rich  ird 
Karlom,  which  was  fairly  cheap  at  £7  5s.  A  small 
collection  of  mezzotints,  published  by  J.  Bowles,  etc., 
most  of  which  were  in  very  good  state,  attracted  but 
a  mcigrc  share  of  attention,  the  best  price  obtained 
being  the  £2  ios.  given  for  Lofty  Ruling  or  Miss 


Folly’s  Head  Exalted,  English  and  French  Postillions 
and  Gretna  Green  or  the  Re  1  Hot  Marriage  in  colours, 
together.  After  these  came  a  few  prints  after  Wheatley 
and  Morland.  The  pair,  after  the  latter,  by  T.  Row¬ 
landson,  of  Duck  Shooting,  changed  hands  at  £2  14s., 
whilst  Credulity,  after  Wheatley,  by  Cardon,  with  two 
other  prints,  sold  for  £5  2s.  6d.,  and  Reflection,  by 
R.  Stainer,  after  the  same  mister,  £3.  A  pair  printed 
with  colours,  after  Singleton,  of  the  Countrv  Girl  and 
the  Cottagers,  were  about  their  value  at  £8  ios.  But 
on  the  first  day  the  chief  interest  centred  in  a  few 
etchings  by  modern  masters,  which,  considering  their 
quality,  sold  very  well.  First  and  foremost  must  be 
placed  a  rather  good  impression  of  James  McNeill 
Whistler’s  Limeburners,  at  the  very  fair  price  of 
£5  7s.  6d.  Still,  this  was  very  much  cheaper,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  than  La  Ritameuse,  by  the  same 
master,  for  this  was  by  no  means  a  good  impression. 
The  plate  had  worn  considerablv  and  unequally,  so 
that  nearly  all  the  evenness  and  delicacy  was  lost. 
Particularly  was  this  to  be  noticed  in  the  fice,  which 
seemed  to  sink,  so  to  speak,  into  the  paper,  imparting 
an  altogether  undue  prominence  to  the  drapery,  and 
destroying  all  the  symmetry  of  the  composition.  Con¬ 
sidering  these  deficiencies,  £1  15s.  must  be  considered 
a  good  price  for  it.  There  was  a  verv  good  impression 
in  the  second  state  of  Charles  Meryon’s  Tourella,  Rue 
de  la  Tixeranderie,  which  realized  £5  7s.  6d.  Apart 
from  these  the  modern  etchings  had  little  interest, 
C.  J.  Watson’s  beautiful  etching  of  the  Percy  Tomb, 
Beverley  Minster,  l  signed  artist’s  proof,  very  evenly 
printed,  selling  for  5s.,  and  The  Evening  S  mg,  bv 
R.  Macbeth,  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  P.  Thomas,  an  1 
two  others  by  S.  Parrish,  all  signed  artists’  pro  >fs, 
going  for  14s.,  whilst  the  insignificant  sum  of  one 
florin  was  given  for  two  fairly  good  prints  of  Sir  fohn 
Millais’  Young  Mother  and  The  Baby  House,  and  >ix 
others.  Immediately  following  came  a  few  fine  prints 
after  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  The  Wii  dmill  and  Lock,  by 
Lupton,  and  A  Farm  Yard,  by  Charles  Turner,  bril¬ 
liant  impressions,  sold  for  ns.;  a  fine  copy  of  Pembury 
Mill,  by  Lupton,  7s.;  and  A  Watermill,  by  R.  Dunker- 
ton,  Jason,  by  Ch  tries  Turner,  and  another,  tog  th  r, 
15s.  The  prices  scarcely  need  comm  nt.  To  the 
really  intelligent  connoisseur,  who  places  art  before 
fashion,  they  are  more  than  suTicient  evidence  of  th  • 
decadence  in  t  iste  which  has  made  such  It  a  Iway  in 
the  last  ten  years.  On  the  first  day  were  included 
some  very  desirable  impressions  of  Davi  1  L11  •  is’sprints. 
after  Constable,  and  they  all  realized  full  m  irket  price. 
A  Summer  Evening,  £5  5s.  ;  Stoke,  In  N  ivlan  I. 
£8  ios.  rhe  Sand  Pits,  Hampstead  Heath, 
were  the  figures  obtained,  whilst  305.  was  bv  n  > 
means  an  extravagant  sum  for  a  good  proof  before 
letters  of  S.  W.  Reynolds’s  mezz  itint  of  Chelsea 
Reach,  after  Girton. 

Included  in  this  sale  also  were  some  example-;  of 
those  fine  line  engravers  Raphael  M  ■rgiien  an  1  D 
noyers.  The  Virgin  and  Child  with  the  infant  >iint 
John,  after  Raphael,  bv  Desimyers,  pro  I  with  th 
lower  inscription  in  etched  letters,  together  with  I  1 
Belle  Jardiniere  in  print  state,  also  aftei  Rap 
produced  only  £1  12s.,  while  thoae  l»\  Raphael  M01 
ghen,  although  in  very  desirable  state  and  in  the  l>  .t 
of  condition,  realized  but  a  few  shillings  each,  the 
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highest  price  being  12s.  for  his  Portrait  of  Napoleon 
after  Tofanelli.  Following  these  was  a  good  series, 
twenty-three  in  number,  of  the  frescoes  at  Parma 
after  Correggio,  signed  proofs  before  letters  which  were 
knocked  down  for  £ 6  5s.  The  only  other  items  in 
the  sale  worthy  of  note  were  a  fairly  passable  pair 
after  George  Morland  of  The  Return  from  Market, 
by  J.  R.  Smith,  and  Stable  Amusement,  by  W.  Ward, 
which  sold  for  £8  15. 

On  June  9  a  sale  was  held  at  Christie's  of  mezzo¬ 
tint  portraits  after  the  early  English  masters  and 
subjects  after  Morland,  Wheatley,  Ward,  together 
with  some  proofs  by  David  Lucas  after  Constable. 
Taking  them  as  a  whole  they  were  a  very  mediocre 
collection,  a  striking  contrast  to  some  of  the  sales 
which  we  have  chronicled  during  the  past  two  months. 
Notwithstanding  this  very  high  prices  prevailed,  and 
whenever  a  really  good  specimen  came  up  its  merits 
were  considerably  enhanced  by  comparison  with  its 
predecessors;  this  gave  it  an  undue  prominence,  and 
accounts  for  many  of  the  prices  obtained.  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  was  again  the  victor,  £409  10s.  being  given 
for  a  good  impression  with  untrimmed  margins  of 
Dickinson’s  Mrs.  Pelham  Feeding  Chickens.  Still,  he 
was  run  very  close  for  first  place  by  George  Romney, 
after  whom  a  first  published  state  with  original  mar¬ 
gin,  Lady  Hamilton  as  Nature  by  H.  Meyer,  sold  for 
£404  5s-  Some  other  high  prices  were  obtained  for 
his  works:  a  first  state  of  Mrs.  North  by  J.  R.  Smith 
changed  hands  at  £110  5s.,  a  second  state  with  uncut 
margins  of  Miss  Cumberland  by  the  same  engraver, 
£122  17s.,  and  Mrs.  Robinson,  £115  10s.  One  of  the 
cheapest  prints,  however,  was  an  impression  of  the 
Clavering  Children  by  }.  R.  Smith  before  the  alteration 
of  the  address,  which  was  knocked  down  for  £37  16s. 
After  the  prints  after  Sir  joshua,  a  proof  before  letters 
of  Viscountess  Spencer  and  Her  Daughter  by  J.  Watson 
fetched  £77  14s.,  a  first  state  of  the  Duchess  of  Buc- 
cleuch  and  Child  by  the  same  engraver,  £49  7s.,  a 
second  state  of  the  Duchess  of  Rutland  by  Valentine 
Green,  £126,  a  second  state  of  Viscountess  Crosbie 
by  W.  Dickinson,  £8845.,  and  a  second  state  from  the 
Earl  of  Bessborough’s  collection  of  Lady  Bamfylde, 
£'73  10s.  A  very  poor  second  state  of  Lady  Betty 
Delme  and  Children  by  Valentine  Green  was  decidedly 
dear  at  £54  12s.  Many  of  the  remaining  prints  fetched 
prices  more  commensurate  with  their  quality.  A 
miserably  bad  impression  of  Lady  Hamilton  as  a 
Bacchante  by  J.  R.  Smith  was  dear  at  £46  4s.,  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  the  second  state  of 
Miss  Meyer  as  Hebe  by  J.  Jacobi.  However,  perhaps 
some  of  the  best  prints  in  this  section  were  the  men 
portraits.  A  very  desirable  impression  of  Edmund 
Burke  by  }.  Watson  in  the  first  state  sold  well,  when 
current  fashion  is  taken  into  account,  at  £63  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  J.  Watts’s  fine  print  of  Joseph  Baretti 
was  considerably  below  its  value  at  £2  15s.  The 
engravings  after  Hoppner  again  sold  well.  The 
portrait  of  Lady  Louisa  Manners  by  Charles  Turner 
in  the  first  state  with  the  early  publication  line,  but 
still  not  well  and  evenly  printed,  sold  for  £126,  and 
Lady  Mildmay  in  the  same  state  as  the  preceding  by 
W.  Say,  £152  5s.,  whilst  other  good  prices  were 
Countess  Cholmondeley  and  Son  by  Charles  Turner  in 
the  first  state,  £94  10s.,  the  Countess  of  Mexborough 
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by  W.  Ward,  first  state  with  the  title  in  etched  letters, 
£gg  15s.,  and  a  first  state  by  the  same  engraver  of 
Mrs.  Michael  Angelo  Taylor  as  Miranda,  £84.  The 
next  few  lots  were  of  interest  to  Nelson  collectors, 
for  they  included  the  great  admiral  on  board  the 
Victory  by  W.  Barnard  after  L.  F.  Abbot,  £14  3s.  6d., 
the  same  on  the  seashore  by  the  same  engraver  after 
the  same  painter,  £7  17s.  6d.,  a  first  state  after  Sir 
W.  Beechey  by  E.  Bell,  £4  4s.,  an  engraver’s  proof 
after  Abbot  by  Syer,  £ 5  5s.,  and  Hodgett’s  print  after 
Beechey,  £1  15s.  The  prints  after  Morland  were  of 
very  unequal  quality,  and  except  in  very  few  instances 
they  were  of  not  very  desirable  state.  The  best  per¬ 
haps  were  a  proof  before  letters  of  Stable  Conversa¬ 
tion  by  W.  Ward,  which  realized  £48  6s.,  a  proof  of 
Contemplation  by  the  same,  £45  3s.,  and  a  nice  pair 
of  the  First  of  September — Morning,  and  First  of 
September — Evening,  by  W.  Ward,  of  which  the  first 
named  was  a  proof,  £29  8s.  A  very  cheap  lot  was  a 
nice  proof  impression  of  J.  R.  Smith’s  Rabbits,  which 
sold  for  £7  17s.  6d.  The  prints  after  Lawrence  by 
Cousins  were  again  in  evidence,  but  on  the  whole  they 
were  by  no  means  good.  That  very  unequal  plate  of 
Master  Lambton  was  represented  by  a  print  of  poor 
impression,  and,  moreover,  had  the  appearance  of 
having  suffered  acutely  from  a  not  too  careful  clean¬ 
ing.  Under  these  circumstances,  £21  was  much  more 
than  it  was  worth  ;  it  was  no  better  than  the  Miss 
Macdonald,  which  still  was  dear  at  £8  18s.  6d. 

Much  better  than  these,  but  here  again  of  by  no 
means  the  first  order,  was  a  first  published  state  of 
Miss  Croker,  which  fetched  £54  12s.,  and  Miss  Peel 
in  the  same  state,  only  signed  by  the  engraver,  knocked 
down  for  £71  8s.  ;  of  the  remaining  works  by  Cousins, 
the  only  one  worthy  of  mention  was  a  proof  of 
Mrs.  Braddyll  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  which  came 
from  the  celebrated  Blythe  collection,  and  changed 
hands  at  £77  14s.  There  were  a  few  fine  examples 
again  of  David  Lucas  after  Constable.  An  engraver’s 
proof,  before  the  reaper,  of  Salisbury  Cathedral — the 
large  plate — secured  the  top  price  of  £58  i6s.,but  it  was 
run  close  by  a  first  state  of  the  Young  Waltonians  at 
£50  8s.  A  proof  before  any  letters  of  the  smaller 
Salisbury  Cathedral  was  not  dear  at  £5  15s.  6d.  An 
interesting  item  was  a  series  of  the  English  landscape 
open  letter  proofs,  each  initialled  by  the  painter,  which 
could  not  by  any  means  be  considered  dear  at  £24  3s. 
Of  the  remaining  prints  the  most  interesting  were  a 
first  state  with  etched  letters  of  The  Fruit  Barrow,  by 
J.  R.  Smith  after  H. Walton, which  realized  £1 17  12s. 6d., 
and  a  nice  impression  with  full  margin  of  Mrs.  Mills,  by 
the  same  engraver  after  Engleheart,  £60  18s. 

MANUSCRIPT  SALES 

Messrs.  Sotheby’s  sales  have  included  several  illu¬ 
minated  manuscripts,  the  most  noteworthy  of  which 
were  on  June  17  : — 98.  A  Horae,  248  ft.  of  fine  vellum, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  Ruskin.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  most  of  the  leaves  with  large  miniatures  want¬ 
ing,  two  only  being  left  intact  ;  Saints  Peter  and  Paul 
standing  side  by  side  in  front  of  a  tree ;  and  a  Tree  of 
Jesse  ;  from  the  side  of  the  patriarch  who  is  lying  on 
a  couch  covered  with  lilac  drapery  springs  the  tree, 
the  branches  of  which  encircle  seven  figures  of  kings 
playing  musical  instruments,  while  the  main  stem 
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supports  a  full-length  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
Child.  The  pages  of  the  kalendar  are  adorned  at  the 
foot  with  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  figures  represent¬ 
ing  the  occupations  of  the  month  in  quadrifoliated 
panels.  The  text  is  surrounded  by  elaborate  bor¬ 
ders  of  foliage  with  animals,  monsters,  and  drolleries. 
An  initial  with  a  half-length  figure,  on  the  same 
page  as  the  Tree  of  Jesse,  is  remarkably  fine.  This 
interesting  specimen  of  French  fifteenth  -  century 
work  was  sold  for  £198.  98.  A  French  Horae  of 

early  sixteenth  century,  176  ff.  with  11  miniatures  and 
borders  of  flowers,  in  its  original  binding,  adorned 
with  two  panel  stamps  gilt  the  R  li  DEM  [’TORI  s  mvdi 
arma  and  Saint  Michael,  and  with  a  border  of  inter¬ 
laced  strap-work  with  foliage  in  the  open  spaces; 
£29.  99.  A  French  Horae  of  early  fifteenth  century, 

206  ff.,  with  12  miniatures  surrounded  by  borders  of 
tlowers  in  gold  and  colours;  imperfect,  £37. 

June  18. — 12 1.  Horae,  388  ff.,  with  24  small 
miniatures  by  a  Hainault  artist,  fifteenth  century, 
imperfect,  £4  17s.  6d.  122.  Manuale,  135  ff..  with  12 

large  miniatures  and  17  borders  with  tlowers,  birds, 
fruit,  and  scroll-work,  Flemish,  fifteenth  century,  £9. 
123.  Horae,  114  ft'.,  with  4  large  initials  in  gold  and 
colours,  Dutch,  fifteenth  century,  £5. 

June  19. — 413.  Biblia,  thirteenth  century,  443  ff. 
of  thin  vellum  minutely  written,  50  lines  to  the  page, 
in  a  binding  of  fifteenth  century,  stamped  with  quatre- 
fofls  .hi.  I  1  *  tscs,  £1  414.  Horae  of  Paris  ust ,  1  1 s  ff.. 

with  20  large  and  54  small  mini  itures  ;  early  sixteenth 
century;  inferior  work,  but  in  good  preservation,  £45. 
513.  Horae  for  the  use  of  a  Franciscan,  193  ff.,  with 
10  storied  initials,  Florentine,  fifteenth  century :  the 
binding  adorned  with  gilt  tooling,  designed  by  Sydney 
Vacher,  £4  5s.  514.  A  Dominican  Psalter,  206  ff.,  with 

19  storied  initials,  North  Italian,  1475,  £4  4s.  552. 

Horae,  1 1 8  ff . ,  beautifully  written;  with  a  kalendar 
adorned  with  borders  of  flowers  on  a  ground  of  brush 
gold,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  occupations  of  the 
month ;  8 large  miniaturesand storied bordersof unusual 
design  and  28  small  miniatures  in  the  text ;  the  work 
of  a  Flemish  miniaturist,  executed  for  a  resident  in 
the  diocese  of  Utrecht,  early  sixteenth  century.  The 
larger  miniatures  represent:  1.  The  Saviour  of  the 
world,  half  length,  in  a  purple  robe.  2.  The  (ruci- 
fixion  ;  the  Procession  to  Calvary  on  the  border  of  the 
opposite  page.  3.  Pentecost ;  border  of  the  opposite 
page,  men  hunting  and  angling;  a  youth  playing  the 
lute  and  a  maiden  with  a  unicorn.  4.  The  Blessed 
Virgin  seated  with  the  Child  Jesus  on  her  lap  holding 
a  music  book  open,  three  angels  kneeling  singing  from 
it  ;  lx»rder  of  the  opposite  page,  a  princess  in  a  cano¬ 
pied  vehicle  accompanied  by  gentlemen  and  ladies  on 
horseback  approaching  the  gate  of  a  town.  5.  The 
Tree  of  Jesse  ;  at  the  foot,  the  Annunciation  ;  opposite 
border,  a  tournament.  6.  The  Coronation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin;  opposite  border,  a  stag  hunt.  7.  The 
List  Judgement ;  opposite  border,  scenes  from  the  life 
of  David.  8.  The  raising  of  Lazarus;  opposite  border, 
three  c  avaliers  pursued  by  three  figures  of  Death.  The 
miniatures  themselves  are  surrounded  by  borders  of 
natural  flowers  on  a  ground  of  brush  gold.  A  later 
hand  has  added  a  miniature  of  Saint  Bridget  of  Sweden, 
and  some  Brighton-  prayers.  Stamped  black  morocco 
holding  in  the  Italian  style,  £201. 


June  20. — 818.  A  monastic  Psalter,  with  litanies, 
etc.,  1S7  ff.  10J  in.  by  7J  in.),  the  text  adorned  with 
7  storied  and  numerous  ornamental  initials  in  bur¬ 
nished  gold  and  colours,  preceded  bv  13  full-page 
miniatures  on  a  ground  of  burnished  gold,  represent¬ 
ing  ten  scenes  from  the  Life  of  Christ,  Pentecost,  the 
Holy  Trinity  with  the  evangelistic  animals  the  head 
and  feet  of  the  Eternal  Father  obliterated),  and  the 
Coronation  of  Our  Lady.  This  important  specimen 
of  English  Benedictine  work  of  theearlv  portion  of  the 
thirteenth  century  fetched  £820.  819.  A  Dominican 

choral  book,  with  the  Common  of  Saints,  Itali  m, 
c.  1500,  £20  5s. 


BOOKS. — May  22  to  June  20 

‘  No  important  private  collection  was  dispersed  in 
London  during  the  period  under  review.’  The  open¬ 
ing  remark  on  the  book  sales,  May  t-2i,  is  again 
applicable.  From  the  book  collectors’  point  of  view 
we  cannot  regard  as  important,  for  instance,  the  por¬ 
tion  of  the  library  of  ‘  An  eminent  divine,  recently 
deceased’ — no  other  than  Dr.  Farrar  —  sold  on 
May  26  by  Messrs.  Hodgson;  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  library  of  Mr.  H.  Sidney,  the  189  lots  of  which 
fetched  £1,025  8s.,  at  Sotheby's  on  May  26;  the 
695  lots  of  books  comprising  the  collection  of  ‘  A 
gentleman  living  in  Yorkshire,’  which  on  June  10-11 
brought  £1,481  14s.,  in  Wellington  Street;  or  the 
library  of  Mr.  Robert  Steele,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Chemical  Society,  known  as  a  student  and  translator, 
the  609  lots  of  which  brought  about  £750  at  Hodgson’s 
on  June  15-16.  The  highest  total  for  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  books,  etc.,  detailed  in  a  single  catalogue,  is 
£8,523  15s.  6d.  for  the  892  lots  from  various  sources 
included  in  Messrs.  Sotheby’s  three  days’  sale,  June 
18-20.  Again  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  that  in  the 
case  of  anonymous  sales  it  is  not  always  easy  to  sav 
when  reserve  prices  are  reached. 

Apart  from  the  items  in  the  six  tabular  statements 
many  of  interest  have  occurred,  of  course,  but  pres¬ 
sure  of  space  precludes  mention  of  any  of  these. 


Table  No.  I.  SETS  OF  PRINTED  BOOKS 

1.  Doves  Press.  Set  of  five  Works  so  far  issue  I .  All  I. 

printed  on  vellum.  Aggregate  published  price 
32gns.  See  Burlington  Cazkttk,  April,  p.  20 
June  20  (61 2)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1  jo  o 

2.  Doves  Press.  A  similar  set  but  printed  on  |>a|H.-r 

Aggregate  issue  price, {j  os.  6d.  June  20(613)  ..  21  to 

3.  Bannatyne  Club  Publications.  17b  vols  ,  mostly  orig 

half  morocco  and  cloth  binding,  1823  07.  Karl  ol 
Northesk.  June  5  (1096)  ..  ..  ,.  ..  lot  o 

4.  Marryat.  Capt.  Various  Works.  E.P.  76  vols.,  half 

blue  morocco.  June  17  (49)  ..  ..  ..  ..  51  o 

5.  Ainsworth,  W.  Harrison.  Various  Works.  30  lots, 

mostly  m  first  e  lition.  many  with  inscriptions  by 
the  author.  Ainsworth,  June  17  (161  90;  ..  ..  32  1 

0.  Keade.  Chas.  Novels, etc.  KP  42  vols.  Ilalfolivc 

morocco  1853  *7  June  17  (35)  ..  ..  ..  jo  to 

7  Burton,  Sir  l<  1-’.  Arabian  Nights,  1HS5  t.  I -0  ks 
vol,  4  of  ‘Supplemental  Nights'  to  vols  Cloth. 

June  18  (102)  ..  ..  . .  ..  ..  ..  29  o 

8.  Stevenson,  l<  I..  Works  Edinburgh  edition  25 

vols.  only.  1K94-8.  June  18  (145)  ..  ..  ..  23  to 

9.  Bibliographical  Society  s  Publications  1893  -1903 

Steele,  June  13(24)  7)  (II)  .  ■  ..  ..  ..  11 

to  Kipling,  Kudvard  Works  Edition  tie  line  21 
\ols.  ( trig  binding  1897  1901  I  til*!  mj  gns 
In  1900  20  vols  fetched  1 19  Sidncv.  Mav  «f»  (7°)  •"  ■” 

it  Ty|>e  Pacsimilc  Society  s  publications  *  ollutvpc 
reproductions  of  early  tvjies  I.lmitol  to  30  copies 
Steele.  June  13  (2)3t  |H) 
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Nos.  i  and  2  were  sold  as  sets,  and  the  realized 
prices  compare  with  £194  10s.  and  £28  os.  6d.  for 
similar  series  disposed  of  book  by  book  on  March  21 — 
taking  the  highest  prices  when  more  than  one  copy 
then  occurred,  that  is  to  say. 

The  following  are  among  the  few  important  illus¬ 
trated  or  grangerised  works  which  have  been  offered 
during  the  month. 
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Table  No.  II  —  ILLUSTRATED  OR  GRANGERISED 
WORKS 

r.  Granger,  J.,  and  Noble,  M.  Biographical  History  of  £  s.  d. 
England.  The  7  vols.  extended  to  31  by  the  inser¬ 
tion  of  about  4,480  mezzotint  and  other  portraits. 

Green  morocco.  June  18  (235) 

2.  Gray,  Thos.  Poems  and  Memoir.  1775,  etc.  Illus¬ 

trated  with  150  portraits  of  the  poet,  etc.  Red  mo¬ 
rocco  by  Lewis.  From  George  Daniel’s  library,  1864, 

/40.  June  17  (97)  . 

3.  Lilford,  Lord.  Birds  of  the  British  Islands.  2nd  edtn. 

7  vols.  Olive  morocco  by  Riviere.  1896-7.  York¬ 
shire  gentleman,  J  une  10  (321) . . 

The  Psalter,  brief  details  of  which 
the  next  table,  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  examples 
of  its  period  sold  for  some  time. 

Table  No.  III.  DECORATIVE  MSS. 

1.  Psalter.  On  187  leaves  of  vellum,  10J  by  7J  in.  Eng¬ 

lish  gothic  letters.  13  full-page  painted  and  illumi¬ 
nated  miniatures,  Anglo-Saxon  in  character,  said  to 
be  earlier  than  the  text.  Seven  large  figured  initial 
miniatures,  with  marginal  decorations.  English, 

13th  century.  A  fine  MS.;  one  of  the  ‘bargains' 
of  the  month.  June  20  (818) 

2.  Horae.  On  188  leaves  of  fine  vellum.  Gothic  charac¬ 

ters.  8  full-page  miniatures,  28  smaller  miniatures. 

15th  century.  June  19  (552'  .. 

3.  Horae.  On  248  leaves  of  fine  vellum.  Gothic  charac¬ 

ters.  24  small  and  2  half-page  miniatures.  15th 
century.  Formerly  in  Ruskin’s  library,  contains 
bis  ex-libris.  June  17  (98) 

The  Keats  letters,  etc.,  No.  i  on  the  next  table,  were 
catalogued  separately,  and  would  have  been  so  sold 
had  not  the  reserve  been  reached.  An  expert  had  in 
advance  set  a  maximum  value  of  £ 700  upon  the  series, 
so  that  the  realized  price  exceeded  this  by  50  per  cent. 
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Table  IV.— ORIGINAL  MSS.,  LETTERS,  &c. 

£  s- 

1.  Keats,  J.  26  auto,  letters,  1817-19:  9  to  Benjamin 

Bailey,  7  to  John  Taylor,  3  to  Taylor  &  Hessey,  3  to 
James  Rice,  1  each  to  J.  A.  Hessey,  Richard  Wood- 
house,  Miss  Reynolds,  and,  in  the  name  of  Taylor, 

‘  to  any  friends  who  may  call '  ;  unpublished  poem 
beginning,  '  O,  that  a  week  could  be  an  age,  and  me,’ 

Orig.  MS.  of  ‘  Songs  of  Four  Faires,'  and  sketch  of 
Keats’  family  in  writing  of  John  Taylor.  June  9 
(532-60)  . .  ...  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1070  o 

2.  Pope,  Alex.  18  auto,  letters  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley 

Montagu,  and  one  to  her  husband,  Edward  Wortley 
Montagu.  In  all  63  pp.  4to  ,  and  8  pp.  8vo.  1  vol. 

Brown  morocco  by  Riviere  Lord  Harrowby, 

June  20  (704)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  250  o 

3.  Elizabethan  Commonplace  Book.  232  pp.  8vo.  First 

entry  date  1  1570.  Contains  unknown  reading  of 
*  Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  love.’  Book  appears 
to  have  belonged  formerly  to  John  Thornborough, 

Dean  of  York  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Limerick, 
who  in  1575  was  chaplain  to  Henry  Herbert,  Earl 
of  Pembroke.  June  19  (525)  ..  ..  ..  ..  192  o 

4  Thackeray,  W.  M.  12  lines,  ‘  Written  in  Solitude,’ 
two  sketches  and  a  vignette  by  him  in  Charles 
Tennyson’s  ‘  Sonnets,’  1830.  (Sold  on  April  30, 

1902,  Hodgson’s,  £300.)  See  *  ‘  Book  Sales  of  1902,’ 


p.  16,  No.  6.  June  17  (71)  ..  ..  ..  ..  140  o 

5.  Byron,  Lord.  5  auto,  letters  to  Mr.  Cawthorn, 

1810-14.  June  9  (355-9)  . 53  o 

6.  Lamb,  C.  Characteristic  auto,  letter  to  Robert 

Southey,  August  10,  1825.  June  9  (524)  ..  ..  43  o 

7.  Byron,  Lord.  Auto,  letter  to  R.  B.  Hoppner,  Consul- 

General  at  Venice,  dated  Ravenna,  April  3,  1821. 

Portion  only  printed.  June  9  (531)  ..  ..  ..  39  o 

8.  Wordsworth,  W.  Pocket  note-book  used  while  com¬ 

posing  'Ecclesiastical  Sonnets.’  38pp.,  8vo.,  with 
some  variations  from  printed  text.  June  9  (491)  ..  26  o 

9.  Logan,  Sir  W.,  King  James’s  Garter  King  of  Arms. 

Auto  copy,  signed,  of  the  Roll  relating  to  the  royal 
procession  of  March  15,  1503.  June  8  (256)  ..  24  o 


10.  Herbert,  W.,  third  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Auto,  letter 

to  his  cousin,  Sir  Lionel  Talmash,  dated  'Court  at 
Wood.tock,  tiiis  26th  of  August,  1619.’  Writer 
deemed  for  long  to  be  the  ‘Mr.  W.  H.’  to  whom 
Shakespeare  dedicated  his  Sonnets.  June  8  (247)..  24  o 

11.  Ainsworth,  W.  Harrison.  Portions  of  orig.  MSS.  of 

six  works,  in  all  1,405  leaves.  Ainsworth,  June  17 
(194-9) . 23  7 

12.  Harte,  Bret.  Orig.  autograph,  signed,  of  ‘  Sally  Dous.' 

91  leaves.  Juris  20  (820)  ..  ..  ..  ..  21  o 
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Table  No.  V.— PRINTED  BOOKS,  £50  OR  MORE 


I 


2. 


Author  or  Translator,  Title, 
Description. 

Printer, 
Publisher, 
or  Place.  [ 

Date. 

Library 

or 

Date  of  Sale. 

Shakespeare,  W.  First  Folio.  i2jby 
7!  in.  Crimson  morocco  extra  by 
Bedford.  (493)  (®) 

Is.  Jaggard  &  | 
Ed.  Blount  | 

1623  | 

June  19 

Alexander  de  Villa  Dei.  Doctrinale. 
4to.,  104  11.,  7r  by  5J  in.  Fly-leaves 
consist  of  if  leaves  of  Caxton’s 
‘  English  Chronicles.’  2nded.  1484. 
Orig.  oaken  boards,  leather  stamped 
in  diagonal  lines,  end  cover  broken. 

Pynson 

Nov.  13, 
1492 

Appleby 
Grammar 
School 
(June  18) 

(19b 


Price. 


Notes. 


385  Lee  Census  No.  LXXX.  Mistakenly  said  to  have  several 
leaves  in  facsimile.  Acquired,  c.  1880,  by  Myles  Birket 
Foster,  the  landscapist,  at  whose  sale  in  1894  it  made 
£255.  A  second  copy,  Census  LXXXVI,  from  another 
source  (Lot  564),  i2j„  by  Sin.,  many  leaves  in  facsimile, 
portrait  from  second  edtn.,  sold  on  June  19  for  £150. 
See  The  Burlington  Gazette,  April,  p.  22,  No.  2. 

320  Hitherto  unknown  dated  book  of  Pynson,  deemed  unique. 

Bequeathed  to  the  Appleby  Grammar  School  by  Reginald 
Bainbrigg,  Baynbridge,  or  Bainbig,  appointed  Head¬ 
master  in  1580,  who  by  his  bequest  founded  the  school 
library.  Bainbrigg  sent  copies  of  inscriptions  on  ancient 
stones  to  William  Camden,  who  printed  them  in  his 
‘Britannia,’  and  acknowledged  bis  indebtedness  to ‘the 
very  learned  Reginald  Bainbrigg.'  Pynson  book  discovered 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Leach,  the  then  headmaster. 
It  ante-dates  by  several  months  the  book  hitherto  regarded 
as  the  first  with  a  date  by  Pynson  :  ‘  Dives  et  Pauper,’ 
dated  July  5,  1493.  Important  Pynson  books  recently 
sold :  ‘  ralle  of  Princis,’  1494,  Eountaine,  1902,  £435 ; 

‘  Promptorius  Puerorum,'  1499,  J uly  30, 1901,  £205 ;  ‘  Saruni 
Breviary,’  on  vellum,  1508,  Newnham-Davis,  1900,  £175; 
Carmelianus’  ‘Carmen,'  on  vellum,  c.  1510,  Newnham- 
Davis,  1900,  £i6a— at  Jolley's  sale,  1844,  it  made  £41  10s. ; 
Littleton’s  ‘  1  enures,'  c.  1492,  Cholmley,  1902,  £120— it 
was  bought  of  Ellis  in  1867  for  £5;  'Dives  et  Pauper,’ 
1493,  Hope  Edwardes,  1901,  £100.  In  ‘Hand  Lists  of 
English  Printers’  (Bibliographical  Society)  the  Docirinale 
is  entered  under  1498.  Of  the  ‘  Textus  Alexandria  for  long 
a  favourite  manual  of  grammar,  there  were  issues  in  1505, 
1513,  and  1516. 


'  -  ‘  The  Book  Sales  of  1902  with  Tabulated  Prices,’  The  Savile  Publishing  Company,  Ltd.,  2s.  Important  duplicate  copies  mentioned 
in  notes  E.P.  Editio  princeps.  Catalogue  numbers,  after  descriptions,  within  brackets.  Jh)  Sold  by  Plodgson,  (p)  by  Puttick,  all  others  by 
Sotheby.  (')  Slightly  defective.  (2)  Defective.  (3)  Sold  with  all  faults.  R.P.  Record  Price. 
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BOOK  SALES 


Author  or  Translator.  Title, 
Description. 


3.  Bible.  E.P.  in  English,  and  of  Cover- 
dale’s  translation.  Folio.  Brown 
morocco  by  Pratt.  (46 8)  (') 


4.  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Folio.  Old 
calf.  (486)  (3) 


5.  Shakespeare.  W.  Rape  of  Lucrece. 
i6mo.  Unbound.  (574) 


6.  Defoe.  D.  Robin-  1  E.P.  2  vols.  8vo. 

son  Crusoe  I  Green  morocco 

The  Farther  Ad-  1’  extra  by  Kiv- 

ventures  '  iere.  (568) 

7.  Milton,  J.  Of  Education,  Areopagitica, 

and  nine  other  Tracts  in  first  edition  ; 
Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce 
in  second  edition.  4to.,  Y&  by  5 A  in. 
Some  uncut  leaves.  Orig.calf.  (203) 

8.  Shakespeare.  Second  Folio.  12J  by 

8jj  in.  Modern  morocco.  (823) 

9.  Chaucer.  Works.  Folio.  Sheets  un¬ 

cut  and  untrimmed.  Doves  white 
pigskin.  Morris  design.  (167) 
to.  Shakespeare,  W.  Fourth  Folio.  14 J 
by  8J  in.  Uncut.  Red  morocco  ex¬ 
tra  by  Riviere.  (603) 

11.  Goldsmith.  O.  The  Vicar  of  Wake¬ 

field.  E.P.  2  vols.  i2mo„  6|  by 
35  in.  Orig.calf  (143) 

12.  Shakespeare,  W.  Third  Folio.  13  by 

8$  in.  Red  morocco  extra.  (495)  (J) 

13.  Milton,  J.  Poems.  E  P.  8vo  ,  6J  by 

3$  in.  Blue  morocco  by  Riviere 
(880) 


14.  Milton,  I.  Paradise  Lost.  E.P.  (4th 

issue ')  First  title-page.  4to  Old 
sheepskin,  worn.  (192) 

15.  Lodge,  T.  A  Fig  for  Momus.  E.P. 

4to.,  7  by  5$  in.  Red  morocco.  (790) 


16.  Bastard,  Thos.  Chrestolero3.  E.P. 
8vo.  Old  calf.  (735) 


17  Greene.  Thai  A  Poet’s  Vision.  E.P 
410.7  by  5}  in  Title-page  and  toll. 
Calf  (745) 


Printer, 
Publisher, 
or  Place. 

Date. 

Library 

or 

Date  of  Sale. 

Price. 

(J.  van  Me- 
teren,  Ant¬ 
werp  ? ) 

Oct.  4. 
1535 

June  19 

.  £~ 

185 

Richard  J  ugge 
and 

John  Cawood 

1559 

|une  19 

170 

I.B.  for  Roger 
Jackson 

1624 

June  19 

130 

W.  Taylor  . . 

1719 

June  19 

120 

— 

i64i-73 

June  18 

115 

T.  Cotes  for 
R.  Allot 

1632 

June  17  (h)  . . 

113 

Kelmscott 

Press 

1896 

Sidney,  (May 
26) 

102 

Herringman, 

etc. 

1605 

June  19 

IOI 

13  Collins. 
Salisbury,  for 
F.  Newbery 

1766 

June  iS 

IOO 

For  P. 
Cfhetwynde) 

1664 

June  19 

99 

Ruth  Ra worth 
for  Humphrey 
Moseley 

*645 

Maitland 
(June  20) 

99 

S.  Simmons 
for  Peter 
Parker 

1G67 

June  18 

90 

For  Clement 
Knight 

»595 

June  20 

Si 

R.  Bradocke 

1598 

June  20 

76 

for  J.B. 

For  VV.  Leake 

1603 

J  une  20 

76 

18.  Montaigne  Essays  E  P  in  English 
Trans.  by  Florio.  Folio  Green 
morocco  rxlra  l*y  iJoyd  (460) 


Vf  Sim*  for 
K  Mount 


i6oj  June  19 


50 


Notes. 


For  long  supposed  to  have  bsea  printed  at  Zurich.  No  per 
feci  copy  known.  The  present  a  fair  example.  Richard 
Smith,  16^2.  fine  copy,  20s.  6J. ;  Dunn-Gar«in<  r.  1  s 54 
Lowndes  says  with  the  orig.  map  but  tit  t  and  nr m  eat  in 
facsi  nile  by  Harrl*,  £365 ;  H.  Perkins,  1873,  tltU  ar  d  t  vo 
following  leaves  in  facsimile,  12$  by  7*  in.,  £400 — thin  is 
Dent's  copy  which  made  /80  in  1827;  Asbburnham,  1*597, 
part  of  map  and  several  leaves  in  facsimile  (perhap 
Dunn-Gardner  copy),  £820. 

Said  to  difler  from  eacn  of  the  four  copies  in  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  and  although  supposed  to  be  perfect  sold  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  return  owi  1  g  to  difficulty  of  collation.  *  Bibli  -thee 
Colbertinae  '  on  title.  Dunn-Gardner,  1854,  £‘6* ;  Ashburu 
ham,  1897,  modern  blue  morocco,  £240,  re-sold,  some 
faults  discovered,  £142. 

Some  headlines  shaved,  also  cut  at  the  bottom.  k.P.  This 
and  'Venus  and  Adonis’  only  works  published  with 
Shakespeare's  sanction  and  co-operation.  Five  c  itns.  of 
the  Lucrece  appeared  during  his  lifetime,  r 
159b  i59;8.  160 7.  and  1616.  The  present  Is  the  6th 

edtn.  Bindley,  1819,  £9.  K.P.,  1594:  Daniel,  1864.  ‘tine.* 
brown  morocco  by  Lewis,  isogns.;  Lakelands.  1891, 
morocco  by  Bedford,  £250. 

Orig.  advertisements  bound  up  at  end  of  each  volnme.  See 
The  Burlington  Gazette,  June,  p.  80,  No.  6. 


Signature  of  ‘Jos.  Bromehcad  on  several  of  the  Tract'.’ 
'Of  Education,'  8pp.,  May  1901,  desert  Led  as  ‘probably 
unique,'  £74  ios.  'Areopagitica,'  Make  liar,  189s,  with 
'  The  Tenure  of  Kings,'  £,22  ;  1901,  notes  and  scoring  by  a 
contemporary  hand,  unwashed  copy,  morocco  by  Riviere, 
£24  10s. 

The  fine  Orford  copy,  13,'  by  9}  in.,  orig.  calf,  made  £540  In 
1895.  See  1  he  Burlington  Gazette,  June,  p.  go,  No.  i. 

Ordinary  copies,  as  issued  in  orig.  boards,  have  sold  during 
the  month  under  notice  for  £71,  .£68,  and  £6i. 


Small  hole  in  folio  83-4  of  Hamlet.  S_-e  The  Burlington 
Gazette,  June,  p.  80,  No  9. 


Pubd.  12s.  1902,  Fori,  £114,  K.P.  See  The  Burlington 

Gazette,  April,  p.  23.  No.  13. 


Portrait  from  Fourth  Folio.  Sec  The  Burlington  Gazette, 
June,  p.  80,  No.  2. 

Brill!  mt  Impression  of  portrait,  title  slightly  short,  some  of 
pagination  figures  slightly  shaved.  K.P.  Bindley.  1819, 
£2  ios.;  Daniel,  1864,  blue  morocco,  £5  15-*.;  Hawley, 
1894,  John  Evelyn  s  copy,  6  by  3;  In.,  old  call,  from  Currcr 
library,  £63  1898,  6  by  3$  in  ,  orig.  sheep,  £80 .  3* 

by  In.,  morocco  by  Kivwirc,  £85.  •  Sec  '  Book  Sales  ot 
190 2,'  p.  22,  No.  86. 

Has  first  t.p.,  but  with  the  preliminary  leaves  of  Arguments 
and  Errata.  Original  error  In  th«  line-numbering  at  end 
of  Book  3  corrected.  1903,  May  20,  exceptionally  fine 
copy,  first  edtn.  throughout.  £355.  K.P.  See  The  Bur¬ 
lington  Gazette,  June,  p.  80.  No.  5. 

Jolley’s  copy,  with  his  ex-libris,  which  at  the  dispersal  of  his 
library,  1844,  made  £7  ios.  Seldom  occurs  at  auction. 
Lakelands,  1891,  halt  morocco,  10  Ens.  In  his  words 
'To  the  Reader'  Lodge  complained  that  he  had  been  un¬ 
justly  taxed  with  plagiarism— this  anent  ‘Glaucus  and 
Scilla,'  which  is  in  the  same  metre  as  Shakopcare's  '  Venus 
and  Adonis.'  'A  Fig  for  Momus*  was  reprinted  at  the 
Auchinlcck  Press,  1817. 

Prob.  K.P.  Stcevens,  18*0,  £2  3s.;  Bindley,  1818.  'scarce.' 
14) guv;  White  Knights,  1819,  'extremely  rare.’  green 
morocco,  I7gns. ,  Bright.  1845,  •  very  fine,' morocco,  7gu* 
Dudley  Curlcton,  writing  to  John  Chamberlain,  about 
159H,  Ha  Id  '  I  send  you  tnr  epigrams  which  I  often  told 
you  ot  The  author  I*  Bastard,  who  lias  the  name  of  a  very 
lively  wit,  bul  it  does  not  lie  this  way;  foi  In  these  epi¬ 
grams,  lie  botches  up  Ids  verse  with  variations,  and  his 
conceits  so  run  upon  his  ooverty  that  his  wit  i»  rather  to 
be  pitied  than  commended.' 

Some  head  ornaments  shaved.  Prob.  K.P.  Seldom  occurs 
.!  1  N  18 ■  1.  i§|  tit.;  Bright,  1845,  ' raw 

fine'  £7  13s.  Greene  is  j*opul  uly  Mipp-'cd  to  have  been 
a  relation  of  Sliaketpeare  and  bis  Introducer  to  the  theatre. 
Mr.  Sidney  Lee  says:  'Thomas  Greene,  a  popular  actor 
at  the  Ked  Bull  1  heat  re  early  In  the  seventeenth  century. 
Is  con)«*ctured  to  have  In-longed  to  Stratford  -ti  nogfouwls 
til  it  tl  1 1  ll  Si  ak*  »f  vtx  I  .V4 

elated  with  him.' 

'Will.  Grithdi  of  Lynne '  on  title*.  See  The  llmisutos 
(•a/s i  tr.,  June,  p.  So.  No.  13 


•••The  Book  Sale  of  1902  with  Tabulated  Price,.”  The  Savilc  Publishing  Company,  Ltd  .  -••*  lmt>orunt  duplnate  ;  ir.  me  t 
in  note*  El’  Edilio  pr  incop,  Catalogue  numl>er».  alter  description*,  within  bracket*.  (11)  Sold  by  Hodgion.  (r)  by  Puttick,  all  •  thm  » 
Sotheby  (•)  Slightly  defective  <*)  Detective  (*)  Sold  with  all  fault*.  R.B.  Record  Brier 


THE  BURLINGTON  GAZETTE 


Table  No.  VI.  — NINETEENTH  CENTURY  FIRST  EDITIONS 


Author  or  Translator,  Title, 
Description. 


1.  Keats,  J.  Poems.  8vo.,  6J  by  41  in., 

uncut.  Orig.  brown  boards,  paper 
label.  (848) 

2.  Keats,  J.  Lamia.  8vo.,  7  by  4^  in., 

uncut.  Most  of  leaves  not  cut  open. 
Orig.  boards,  paper  label.  (66) 

3.  Scott,  Sir  W.  Guy  Mannering.  3 

vols.,  8vo.,  uncut.  Orig.  boards, 
rubbed.  (148) 


4.  Keats,  J.  Endymion.  8vo.,  8f  by 

5jin.,  uncut.  Orig.  brown  boards, 
label.  (847) 

5.  Tennyson,  A.  &  C.  Poems  by  Two 

Brothers.  i2mo.,  6J  by  4§  in.,  uncut. 
Most  leaves  not  cut  open.  Orig. 
brown  boards,  paper  label.  (751) 

6.  Shelley,  P.  B.  The  Cenci.  8vo.,  9  by 

in.,  uncut.  Orig.  blue  boards. 

(866) 

7.  Shelley,  P.  B.  Adonais.  4to.,  8§  by 

6  in.  Light  green  mor.  by  Bedford. 
Orig.  blue  wrappers  bound  up.  (885) 

8.  Ruskin,  J.  Poems.  8vo.,  7J  by  4!  in. 

Crimson  morocco  super  extra  by 
Bedford,  t.e.g.,  others  uncut.  (419) 

9.  Fitzgerald,  E.  Omar  Khayyam.  4to., 

8J  by  6J  in.  Orig  brown  paper 
wrapper.  (554) 

10.  Shelley,  P.  B.  Alastor.  8vo.,  6j  by 

4  in.,  t.e.g.,  others  uncut.  Calf  extra 
by  Bedford.  (56) 

11.  Lamb,  C.  Adventures  of  Ulysses.  8vo., 

7?  by  4s  in.,  uncut.  Orig.  blue 
boards,  paper  label,  advertisements 
at  end.  (45) 

12.  Tennyson,  A.  Poems.  2  vols.  8vo., 

uncut.  Orig.  boards,  paper  labels. 
(493) 

13.  Lamb,  C.  Essays  of  Elia.  First 

Series.  8vo.,  uncut.  Orig.  boards.  (46) 

14.  Coleridge,  S.  T. 

Remorse  . .  . .  . .  (  8vo. 

Zapolya  ..  ..  '  Half 

The  Statesman’s  Manual  ',  bound 
A  Lay  Sermon  ..  ..  (  (1031) 

15.  Rossetti,  D.  G.  Sister  Helen  8vo. 

Red  morocco.  (415) 


16.  Lamb,  C.  &  M.  Mrs.  Leicester’s 

School.  8vo.  Morocco  by  De 
Coverly.  t.e.g.,  others  uncut  (845) 

17.  Lamb,  C.  TohnWoodvil  ,,  , 

'  3  i2mo.,  6|  by 

4  in.  Cloth 
Album  Verses  ’  ^89) 


18.  Tennyson.  A.  Poems.  8vo.  6f  by 

41  in.,  uncut.  Orig.  brown  boards, 
paper  label.  (851) 

19.  Tennyson,  A.  Poems  chiefly  Lyrical. 

8vo.,  uncut.  Orig.  boards,  paper 
label.  (850) 

20.  Wordsworth,  W.  Poems.  2  vols. 

8vo.,  uncut.  Orig.  boards,  paper 
labels.  (832) 

21.  De  Quincey,  T.  Confessions  of  an 

English  Opium  Eater.  8vo.,  uncut. 
Orig.  boards,  paper  label.  (40) 
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Notes. 


Pubd.  6s.  1903  :  Dr.  Taylor  Brown,  April  22  (75),  orig.  state, 
£140,  K.P.  for  a  non-presentation  copy;  Yorkshire  gentle¬ 
man,  June  io  (145),  orig.  state,  top  of  title  cut,  6J  by  4J  in., 
£38  10s.  See  4'he  Burlington  Gazette,  April,  p.  24, 
No.  2. 

Small  piece  torn  out  of  bottom  margin  of  half  title.  Pubd. 
7s.  6d.  1903:  Dr.  Taylor  Brown,  April  22  (756),  orig.  state, 
£96,  R.P.;  Yorkshire  gentleman,  June  10  (147),  orig. 

state,  £60.  *  See  1  Book  Sales  of  1902,’  p.  27,  No.  8 
Pubd.  1  gn.  1903,  May  21,  good  orig.  state,  £99,  R.P.  See 
1'he  Burlington  Gazette,  June,  p.  82,  No.  5. 


Erased  inscription  on  title,  apparently  ‘William  and  Kate 
Masters,  from  Ann  Keats.'  Pubd.  gs.  1903  :  Sidney,  May 
26  (64),  orig.  state,  £46;  Yorkshire  gentleman,  June  10 
(146),  mor.  by  Zaehnsdorf,  £30.  *366  ‘Book  Sales  of 

1902,'  p.  27,  No.  9. 

Unexceptionable  condition,  clean  throughout.  Probably 
R.P.  for  a  copy  on  ordinary  paper.  Pubd.  5s.  See  The 
Burlington  Gazette,  April,  p.  24,  No.  6. 


R.P.  Pubd.  4s.  Gd.  1895,  orig.  state,  £5  15s.  *  See  1  Book 
Sales  of  1902,’  p.  28,  No.  24. 


Much  cut  down.  Hibbert  copy,  a  presentation  ‘To  Sir 
Charles  Hyde,'  which  made  £270  in  1902,  measured  9^  by 
6j  in.  *  See  ‘  Book  Sales  of  1902,’  p.  27,  No.  1. 

Prob.  R.P.  About  fifty  copies  printed  for  private  circulation. 
"I  he  present  example,  formerly  in  collection  of  Mr.  T.  J. 
Wise,  is  perhaps  the  only  one  with  side  and  bottom  edges 
uncut.  *  See  '  Book  Sales  of  1902,'  p.  28,  No.  22. 

250  copies  said  to  have  been  printed,  of  which  200  went  to  the 
publisher.  1903,  Mackenzie,  April  8  (54),  orig.  state, 
£29  10s.  See  The  Burlington  Gazette,  April,  p.  24, 
No.  15. 

Pubd.  5s.  1901,  orig.  state,  some  sheets  not  cut  open,  £66, 

R.P.  *  See  '  Book  Sales  of  1902,’  p.  28,  No.  26. 

R.P.  Pubd.  4s.  Similar  copies :  1888,  3  gns. ;  1902,  £25. 
*  See  ‘  Book  Sales  of  1902,’  p.  29,  No  39. 


Pubd.  12s.  Thompson,  1887,  with  ‘  Lover's  Tale,'  calf,  £64  ; 
Foote,  New  York,  1895,  mor.  by  Matthews,  uncut,  $140.’ 
See  The  Burlington  Gazette,  April,  p.  24,  No.  18. 

Pubd.  gs.  Gd.  See  The  Burlington  Gazette,  lune,  p.  82. 
No.  6. 


'  Remorse  ’  pres,  copy  to  Mrs.  Gillman,  with  MS.  note  on  back 
of  title  by  author  relative  to  criticism  of  play  in  Quarterly 
Review.  Several  MS.  notes  or  verbal  corrections,  in  auto¬ 
graph  of  Coleridge.  Given  by  Mrs.  Gillman  to  Edward 
Coleridge  the  poet’s  nephew,  by  whom  the  volume  was 
presented  to  the  late  Dr.  F'arrar. 

Portion  of  orig.  MS.  of  a  signed  poem  inserted.  No  trace  of 
‘  Sister  Helen  ’  at  auction  lor  at  least  fifteen  years.  Writ¬ 
ten  about  1851,  the  ballad  was  first  published  in  the  Dus- 
sthioif  Annual  at  the  invitation  ot  the  editress,  Mrs 
Howiit.  The  present  copy  is  said  to  be  one  ot  few  re¬ 
printed  for  the  use  of  friends.  In  his  notes  to  the  collected 
edition  ot  Rossetti,  1888,  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  mentions  the 
Poems  of  1870  as  the  volume  in  which  it  first  reappeared. 

1903,  April  2  (218)  (H),  orig.  pink  boards,  uncut,  somewhat 
stained,  p.  115  mended,  final  page  torn,  £40  10s.,  R.P.  *  See 
■  Book  Sales  of  1902,  p.  28,  No.  28. 


On  Woodvil  title  ‘C  l  amb  to  W.  Ayrton,  Iisq.,‘  and  on  title 
of  Verses  ‘  From  the  Author,  W.  A.’ 


Pub.  5s.  Thompson,  1887,  numerous  MS.  corrections  in 
Tennyson's  autograph,  calf,  £26  10s.  *  See  ‘Book  Sales 
of  1902,'  p.  29,  No.  40. 

Pubd.  5s.  Thompson,  1887,  with  many  corrections  in  poet's 
autograph,  calf,  £26.  Copies  in  orig.  boards,  uncut  : 
Buckley,  1893,  £13  5s.;  Egerton  Clarke,  1S99,  'fine,  £15; 
1900,  with  label,  £18;  1901,  November  28  (P),  £21. 

Pubd.  7s.  Halliwell-Phillipps,  1889,  boards,  uncut,  £2  10s. 
*  See  ‘  Book  Sales  of  1902,'  p.  29,  No.  42. 


Prob.  R.P,  Pubd.  5s.  1894,  ‘  clean,’  orig.  bds.,  £2 ;  1898, 
green  mor.  by  Zaehnsdorf,  ‘very  fine,'  with  the  original 
paper  label  preserved,  and  letter  from  author  to  Tait,  the 
publisher,  begging  an  advance  payment  to  save  him  from 
eviction,  7J  gns,;  1902,  orig.  state,  label,  £G  17s.  Gd. 


*  'The  Book  Sales  of  1902  with  Tabulated  Prices,’  The  Savile  Publishing  Company,  Ltd.,  2s.  Important  duplicate  copies  mentioned 
in  notes.  E.P.  Editio  princeps.  Catalogue  numbers,  after  descriptions,  within  brackets,  (h)  Sold  by  Hodgson,  (p)  by  Puttick,  all  others  by 
Sotheby.  (‘)  Slightly  defective.  (*)  Defective.  (3)  Sold  with  all  faults.  R.P.  Record  Price. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

May  21-June  17. 

Silver. — There  have  only  been  three  sales  during 
the  last  four  weeks,  and  the  only  really  important 
object  that  was  offered  was  of  foreign  origin.  It  was  a 
silver-gilt  standing  cup  io^  in.  high,  bearing  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  early  seventeenth  century, 
and  was  stated  in  the  catalogue  to  have  originally 
belonged  to  the  guild  of  bakers  of  Bergen.  It  fetched 
£250,  or  a  trifle  under  £'25  an  ounce,  at  Christie’s 
on  May  23.  It  is  of  the  very  finest  workmanship 
and  in  wonderful  preservation.  The  cylindrical  centre 
is  chased  with  a  stag-hunt,  above  and  below  which 
the  cup  widens;  the  stem  is  vase-shaped  and  the  foot 
circular.  The  scheme  of  decoration  is  typical  of 
the  period,  consisting  of  cherubs’,  satyrs’  and  goats' 
masks,  groups  of  fruit  and  foliage  in  strapwork 
borders  repousse  and  chased  on  a  matted  ground. 
The  cover  is  surmounted  by  a  statuette  of  a  man  hold¬ 
ing  a  gun  and  shield.  This  piece  is  distinctly  German 
and  is  as  good  an  example  of  the  style  of  its  country 
and  period  as  could  be  desired.  At  the  same  sale  a 
James  I  bell-shaped  salt-cellar  was  sold  for  £23  10s. 
an  ounce,  although  its  absolute  originality  was  open 
to  doubt,  and  as  a  w'ork  of  art  it  was  by  far  inferior 
to  the  foreign  piece  which  only  fetched  thirty  shillings 
an  ounce  more.  A  set  of  six  salt-cellars  with  festoons 
of  flowers  and  gadrooned  borders,  on  lion’s  mask  and 
claw  feet,  although  of  late  date  (1807),  and  conse¬ 
quently  of  small  value,  were,  nevertheless,  from  an 
artistic  standpoint  of  great  merit.  In  this  sale  were 
also  a  James  II  tankard  and  cover  engraved  with 
flowers,  foliage  and  birds  in  the  Chinese  taste,  a 
Charles  1 1  two-handled  porringer  embossed  and  chased 
with  a  band  of  large  flowers  and  foliage,  a  curious 
silver-gilt  processional  cross,  four  feet  high,  of  seven¬ 
teenth-century  Portuguese  workmanship,  a  Charles  I 
seal-top  spoon  pricked  with  initials  and  date  1666  with 
the  Norwich  hall-mark  inside  the  bowl,  and  an  apostle 
spoon  of  the  same  reign  with  the  figure  of  St.  Matthias, 
bearing  the  York  hall-mark  for  1027,  and  made  by 
Thomas  Harrington. 

On  June  11,  at  Christie’s,  a  pair  of  sconces  by 
Anthony  Nelme,  1697,  with  oval  centres  embossed 
with  a  coat-of-arms,  and  borders  embossed  and  chased 
with  cupids,  flowers  and  formal  foliage,  fetched 
£202  10s.  gd.,  and  a  Charles  I  sauce  dish,  with  Lon¬ 
don  hall-mark  for  1634,  embossed  in  eight  compart¬ 
ments  with  formal  flowers  and  scrolls,  and  with  a 
shield  surrounded  by  panels  of  punched  work  in 
double  dotted  circle,  and  pricked  with  initials  and  date 
1667,  made  £17  10s.  an  ounce,  and  an  Elizabethan 
seal-top  silver-gilt  spoon,  London  hall-mark  158b,  but 
pricked  with  a  considerably  later  date,  ibzb,  £27 
all  at. 

At  the  two  days’  sale  at  Christie’s  of  the  collection 
of  the  late  K.  M.  Foster,  of  Liverpool,  on  June  i(> 
and  17,  a  number  of  interesting  though  unim|>ortant 
bits  of  silver  went  in  many  cases  cheaply;  although 
the  early  English  spoons  realized  good  prices  in 
several  instances.  1  lie  only  really  high-priced  piece, 
however,  was  a  small  goblet  of  the  time  of  Charles  II, 
hall-mark  for  1(167,  tbe  bowl  emlrossed  with  formal 
tulips  on  a  in  it  ted  ground,  and  on  plain  stem  and 
spreading  foot,  which  fetched  £37  njs.,  and  weighed 


only  1  oz.  I3dwt.  Of  the  spoons  the  finest  was  an 
apostle  spoon  of  Charles  I  with  a  figure  of  St.  Andrew, 
£29  ;  another  of  the  same  reign  with  the  figure  of 
St.  James  fetching  £10  less,  and  an  Elizabethan 
top  spoon,  1587,  making  £22.  A  number  of  other 
seventeenth-century  spoons  made  from  £5  t>  £11 
apiece. 

Porcelain  and  Pottery.  —  On  May  25.  at 
Christie’s,  an  old  Worcester  tea  service  painted  with 
festoons  of  husks  in  turquoise,  and  classical  vases  in 
medallions  in  dark  blue  borders,  fetched  just  over 
£100,  while  some  Battersea  enamel  mugs,  tea  caddies 
and  candlesticks  made  very  reasonable  prices  con¬ 
sidering  their  quality.  Three  days  later,  however,  at 
the  same  rooms,  an  oviform  vase  and  cover  painted 
with  exotic  birds  in  heart-shaped  panels  on  dark 
mottled  blue  ground  and  with  gilt  scroll  and  foliage 
borders  made  £241  10s.,  and  a  very  elegant  pair  of 
oval  baskets  with  open  trellis  sides  encrusted  with 
flowers  and  painted  inside  with  fruit  and  flowers, 
£100  16s.  The  same  collection  contained  a  number 
of  Worcester  plates,  which  averaged  about  £22  a 
plate,  one  example  alone  making  over  £58,  and  a 
large  circular  dish  painted  with  exotic  birds  and 
insects  reaching  £132.  A  Dresden  group  of  a  girl, 
boy  and  dog,  also  in  the  same  sale,  fetched  £252, 
and  an  oviform  jar  and  cover  of  Chinese  porcelain 
enamelled  with  panels  of  landscapes  and  flowers  on  a 
black  ground,  £430  10s.  An  early  copy  of  Wedg¬ 
wood’s  reproduction  of  the  Portland  vase  fetched 
£60  1 8s. 

At  an  otherwise  unimportant  sale  at  Christie’s  on 
June  8,  a  record  was  created  in  Sevres,  when  a  pair 
of  Louis  XV  table  candlesticks  with  moulded  white 
and  gold  scroll  borders,  painted  with  flowers  and  pas¬ 
toral  and  amatory  trophies  and  gilt  with  baskets  of 
flowers,  with  ormolu  borders  to  the  leet  and  ormolu 
nozzles,  fetched  the  unprecedented  -and,  beautiful 
as  they  were,  may  one  say  unwarranted? — price  of 
£1,207  10s.  A  pair  of  blue  and  white  Sevres  biscuit 
plaques  representing  baskets  of  flowers,  and  of  particu¬ 
larly  fine  modelling  and  finish,  were  amongst  the  most 
artistic  lots  of  the  day. 

The  collection  of  porcelain  formed  by  Mrs.  Sea¬ 
borne  of  Torquay,  and  sold  at  Christie’s  on  June  10, 
though  carefully  chosen  and  distinctly  representative, 
contained  no  items  ol  great  merit  or  importance,  con¬ 
sequently  there  were  no  sensational  prices.  It  was 
decidedly  a  sale  suited  to  small  and  careful  though 
eclectic  collectors,  who  appear  to  have  realized  the 
fact,  as  many  ot  the  lots  were  adjudged  to  small 
dealers  and  private  bidders.  Although  the  137  lots 
realized  £1,990,  there  was  no  individual  purchase 
worth  recording. 

At  the  Manley  Foster  sale  already  mentioned,  an 
interesting  specimen  of  Bristol  china,  a  tea  >  up  and 
saucer,  part  of  a  set  made  hv  t  hampion  foi  >>11  Kol>  it 
Smyth,  and  formerly  in  the  Ldkius  collection,  let,  bed 
the  respectable  sum  of  £  {7  lbs.  1  he  decoration  <  01, 
sisted  of  portrait  medallions,  green  laurel  festoons, 
and  the  baronet’s  initials  K.S.  interlaced.  Anothet 
interesting  lot  w  is  a  tea-cup  and  saucei  made  for 
Lord  Nelson,  and  bearing  Ins  coat-of  aims  and  tin 
inscription,  ‘Nelson,  2nd  April,  Baltic,  md  ‘San 
Josef,  Aboukir,’  in  a  medallion  with  in  mclni  .  c 
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representing  the  mistress  of  the  house,  are  delightfully 
charming.  The  general  tones,  whether  because  this 
was  so  from  the  first,  or  because  the  patina  of  Time 
has  played  its  part,  are  not  so  brilliant  as  one  would 
think,  to  judge  by  the  illustrations  in  the  catalogue 
or  those  in  Niccolini's  work,  but  are  rather  attenuated 
and  sometimes  a  trifle  grey. 

It  would  appear  that  Signor  Vinanzo  di  Prisco 
refused  1,500,000  fr.  for  these  frescoes,  which  sum  was 
offered  him  by  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  priced  them 
at  1,800,000  fr.  If  this  be  the  case,  he  must  now 
regret  that  he  did  not  accept  the  former  sum ;  for  the 
result  of  the  first  instalment  of  the  sale  fell  far  short 
of  the  figure  which  he  expected,  and  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  sale  of  the  cubiculum  that  remains  will  make 
good  the  deficiency.  This  is  a  disastrous  result,  when 
we  take  into  account  the  expenses  of  the  excavation, 
the  carriage  of  the  frescoes,  the  customs  duties  and 
the  exhibition  in  Paris.  Among  the  lots  fetching  the 
highest  prices,  only  the  following  various  fragments 
will  be  remembered  :  a  panel,  a  winged  genius,  with 
wings  extended  (15,300  fr.)  ;  the  cithern  -  player 
(100,000  fr.) ;  two  seated  figures  (50,000  fr.) ;  a  treble 
row  of  Corinthian  columns  (7,100  fr.) ;  garlands  of 
flowers,  golden  vessels  on  a  cymatium,  scarfed  pilas¬ 
ters  and  Corinthian  columns  on  a  panel  (100,000  fr.)  ; 
etc.  The  total  proceeds  amounted  to  291,135  fr. 
This  figure  is  at  least  respectable ;  but  panels,  marble 
bosses,  were  seen  going  for  55  fr.,  two  yellow  slabs  for 
50  fr.,  a  mosaic  of  the  pavement,  black  on  a  white 
ground,  for  45  fr. ! 

Sculpture.  —  The  Arsene  Alexandre  collection 
(May  18,  19)  consisted  above  all  of  pictures,  which 
will  be  mentioned  later.  There  were  also  a  few 
sculptures,  the  bidding  for  which  was  not  very  high. 
Among  those  which  fetched  the  best  prices  were  the 
following  :  Monument  aux  morts,  by  Bartholomee,  a 
rough  model  for  the  celebrated  cenotaph  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery  of  Pere-Lachaise  (3,650  fr.)  ;  Rodin’s  the  Baiser 
(1,150  fr.),  the  Minotaure  (1,500  fr.),  the  Sirenes 
(1,700  fr.);  a  Mendiant  russe,  by  Carries  (3,700  fr.)  ; 
Bebe  endormi,  by  the  same  artist  (2,000  fr.)  ;  and, 
lastly,  a  few  little  stoneware  jugs,  which  fetched  prices 
of  between  200  and  300  fr. 

In  the  fourth  sale  of  the  collections  of  Madame 
Lelong  (May  25-29)  occurred  a  certain  number  of 
works  of  sculpture  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  mostly  anonymous.  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
the  latter,  which  are  of  very  little  value  to  the  history 
of  art,  and  I  will  confine  myself  to  those  which  were 
signed,  or  else  identified  with  some  approach  to  prob¬ 
ability,  as,  for  instance  :  a  group  in  terra-cotta, 
representing  Hylonome  killing  herself  before  the  body 
of  her  husband,  the  centaur  Cyllarus,  by  Chinard,  the 
eighteenth-century  artist  (2,600  fr.);  a  medallion  in 
white  marble,  a  bust  in  profile  of  the  Grand  Dauphin, 
signed  A.  C.  F.,  1689  (385  fr.) ;  a  bust  presumed  to  be 
that  of  Madame  Royale,  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI, 
signed  Houdon,  1781  (4,300  fr.)  ;  a  bust  of  the 

dauphin,  later  Louis  XVII,  attributed  to  the  same 
artist  (5,100  fr.);  lastly,  Mercure  sur  un  nuage,  in 
white  marble,  after  Pigalle  (3,200  fr.). 

These  figures  are  not  very  high.  Still  lower  was 
that  fetched  by  a  white  marble  statuette,  by  Pradier, 
which  was  knocked  down  for  585  fr.  on  June  11  ; 
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it  formed  part  of  the  collection  of  Mme.  A.  C.  (Alice 
Clairval,  the  actress). 

Paintings. — The  sale  of  the  collection  of  M.  Arsene 
Alexandre,  the  art-critic  of  the  Figaro,  resulted  in  a  total 
of  169,6206'.,  a  sum  which,  it  appears,  is  less  by  one- 
half  than  the  estimate  made  by  certain  art-lovers.  The 
principal  lot,  of  which  great  things  were  expected,  was 
a  picture  by  Daumier,  the  Fardeau,  a  very  realistic  and 
expressive  piece  of  work.  I  need  not  remind  my  readers 
of  the  sudden  favour  obtained  by  Daumier’s  paintings, 
which  has  gone  so  far  as  to  constitute  an  injustice 
done  to  what  is  really  his  superior  work,  his  litho¬ 
graphic  caricatures,  in  which  he  noted  down  the  vices 
and  oddities  of  his  contemporaries  with  such  incisive 
and  biting  strokes.  A  similar  favour  has  been  bestowed 
upon  Corot’s  paintings  of  figures,  although  it  must  be 
said  that  this  great  master  was  much  less  inspired 
here  than  in  his  poeticaljrecords  of  nature,  as  observed 
in  Italy,  in  Artois  or  in  Ile-de-France,  notably  at  the 
Fausses-Reposes  at  Ville  d’Avray.  This  favour  will 
pass  away;  or,  at  least,  these  works,  undoubtedly 
very  interesting  in  themselves,  will  resume  their  true 
place  in  these  masters’  productions,  that  is  to  say,  the 
second  rank.  Perhaps  it  is  already  passing  in  so  far 
as  Daumier  is  concerned,  for  the  Fardeau  made  only 

14.100  fr.,  and  even  that  figure  was  greatly  ahead  of 
those  obtained  by  other  pictures  by  the  same  artist, 
such  as  the  Blanchisseuses  (3,750  fr.),  the  Amateurs 
d’estampes  (2,950  fr.),  the  Emigrants  (2,600  fr.),  etc. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  this  collection ‘was  connected 
with  the  impressionist  school.  Thus  we  had  some 
pictures  by  Lebourg,  who  is  beginning  to  be  appreci¬ 
ated  more  highly  than  he  was  :  views  of  the  Seine  at 
Rouen  and  Paris,  averaging  about  2,000  fr.  apiece ; 
Pissarro’s  the  Moisson  (1,750  fr.)  ;  Raffaelli’s  Saint- 
Etienne-du-Mont  (2,350  fr.).  The  pictures  by  Lenoir 
obtained  good  prices  of  4,000  to  6,000  fr.  1  hose  most 
appreciated  were  Baigneuses  and  Femmes  couchees. 
The  Toulouse-Lautrecs  fluctuated  between  500  and 

1.100  fr.  The  bidding  for  the  Vignons  was  slow,  as 
was  that  for  the  impressionists  who  came  later,  such 
as  Guillaumin,  Maufra,  Leyssaud  and  Signac. 

Outside  this  school,  I  must  mention  a  few  fine 
canvases  by  Fantin-Latour,  the  master  of  dreams,  the 
delicate  conjurer  of  the  myths  that  tickled  the  ears  of 
Wagner  and  Berlioz.  These  included  the  Source 
(6,950  fr.) ;  the  Portrait  of  the  Artist  (6,000  fr.)  ;  La 
Gloire  (2,8506'.),  etc.  Finally,  an  interesting  picture 
by  Albert  Besnard,  L’Invitee,  fetched  3,700  fr. 

In  a  sale  on  May  23,  there  passed  side  by  side,  so 
to  speak,  forming  a  strange  company,  the  Portraits 
galants,  by  Roybet  (4,350  fr.),  that  master  so  curiously 
influenced  by  Frans  Hals,  and  a  certain  number  of 
Dutch  and  Flemish  pictures.  After  all,  the  contrast 
was  none  too  shrill,  because  of  that  very  influence  of 
the  Haarlem  master !  Among  the  Dutchmen  and 
Flemings  let  me  mention  an  Interior  of  an  Inn,  attribu¬ 
ted  to  Brouwer  (1,820 fr.) ;  the  Lion  Hunt,  by  Johannes 
Fyt  (1,300  fr.)  ;  a  Joyeux  festin,  by  Van  der  Lanen 
(1,500  fr.);  etc. 

A  Gentilhomme  .Louis  XIII,  by  the  same  Roybet, 
was  included  in  a  sale  of  modern  pictures  (May  29) 
belonging  to  Mme.  S.  This  canvas  was  sold  for 

4.100  fr.  Good  prices  were  also  obtained  for  pic¬ 
tures  by  Boudin  :  the  Port  de  Bordeaux  (6,000  fr.)  ; 
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Chaplin:  the  Reve  (6,000  fr.)  ;  Corot:  Ville  d’Avray 
(2,5006-.);  Fantin  -  Latour :  tin-  Danse  de  1’almee 
(19,500  fr.);  Harpignies  :  a  landscape  n,200  fr.)  ; 
Charles  Jucque  :  Bergerie  (6,000  fr.) ;  Jongkind  :  land¬ 
scapes  varying  from  5,000  to  6,000  fr.,  prices  well 
deserved  by  this  straightforward  artist,  who  was  so 
much  looked  down  upon  during  his  life;  Lepine :  a 
sea-piece  (4,300  fr.).  A  fine  set  of  pictures  by  Ziem, 
that  painter  of  Venice  who  is  so  greatly  in  fashion  to¬ 
day — the  Voile  blanche,  the  Grand  Canal,  the  Dogana, 
the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni — easily  made  4,000,  5,000 
and  even  6,000  fr.  each.  Certain  travellers,  endowed 
with  minds  of  great  precision,  refuse  always  to  recog¬ 
nize  Venice  in  these  poems  of  glowing  colours :  but  is 
it  necessary  that  the  image  should  be  like,  so  long  as 
it  pleases  the  eye?  Is  Turner  less  great  because  we 
find  his  soul  rather  than  aught  else  in  his  work  so 
dazzling  with  light  and  so  magnificent  in  its  brilliancy  ? 

I  say  this,  of  course,  without  wishing  to  establish  any 
comparison  between  those  two  zealots  for  light,  since 
Turner  now  occupies  his  uncontested  place  among  the 
greatest  artists  of  all  times  and  all  countries,  beside 
Claude  Lorrain  and  Albert  Cuyp. 

On  the  following  day,  the  30th,  another  collection 
was  dispersed,  containing  interesting  old  pictures.  Let 
me  first  mention  the  most  important  lots:  a  Dressoir 
avec  sa  garniture  de  vaisselle  et  de  victuailles,  signed 
Francois  Desportes  (7,010  fr.)  ;  the  Missive,  by  Metzu  : 
a  young  girl,  seated  at  a  window  overlooking  a  park, 
reading  a  letter  that  lies  upon  a  cushion,  charming 
and  delicate  in  colour  (31,000  fr.) ;  the  Artist  at  Home, 
by  Adrian  van  Ostade,  from  the  Pour  tales  collection  : 
dressed  in  brown  and  wearing  a  fiat  cap,  the  artist  is 
painting  near  a  semi-circular  window  with  leaded 
panes;  this  is  the  scene  which  Ostade  himself  en¬ 
graved:  the  picture  fetched  14,500  fr.;  the  Hal  a 
l’espagnole,  by  Pater  (15,200  fr.)  :  this  is  a  good  price 
for  a  painter  who,  when  all  is  said,  belongs  to  the 
second  rank;  a  Family  Rejoicing  in  honour  of  a 
New-born  Child,  by  Jan  Steen,  which  once  formed 
part  of  the  Delessert  collection  and  was  shown  in  the 
winter  exhibition  at  Burlington  House  in  1875 
(25,500  fr.). 

I  may  mention,  besides,  the  Marche,  by  Pierre- 
Angelis  (16X5-17311,;!  native  of  Dunkirk,  who  lived  in 
London  and  Rome  and  imitated  everybody  more  or 
less,  including  Watteau  (1,900  fr.) ;  a  fine  Quni  de 
dlbarquement,  by  Demarne,  that  delicate  eighteenth- 

centur>  lands<  ipe-painter  (7, . .  fr.) ;  two  landscapes 

bv  Gericault,  who  painted  so  few,  from  a  house  at 
Vdlers-(  (ttercts  and  afterwards  from  the  Chateau  de 
Montmorency  (1,205 fr.) ;  a  fine  portrait  of  James  II 
of  Fngland,  wearing  a  breastplate  crossed  by  a  red 
sash,  with  a  squadron  in  sight,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely 
(2,600  fr.)  ;  a  triptych  by  Van  Orley,  a  Virgin  and 
D* mors  1 2,000  fr.) ;  .1  portrait  of  the  MarquL  and  Mar¬ 
quis--  de  I  •  1  M6sang6re,  1  -v  Rigaud  (5.000  fr.) ;  t  In- 
Ford ,  by  Jan  Licbcrechts,  Antwerp,  1  M>7,  with  young 
women  bathing,  a  land  ■  q»e  paintrd  for  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  (2,800  fr.)  ;  a  portrait  of  a  lady  of  tin- 
court  of  Charles  I  by  Stone  (1,050 fr.);  a  Portrait  of 
a  Man,  by  Versproru  k  ( 1,(105  fr.);  etc. 

No  less  interesting  and  important  to  the  history  of 
art  was  tin:  collection  of  Count  A.  dc  Ganay,  sold  on 
June  4,  to  which  had  been  added  two  pictures  from 


other  collections.  These  two  added  pictures  belonged 
to  Countess  Robert  de  Fitz-James  and  Count  J.  de 
Marois  respectively.  They  were  the  Filles  de  Houdon, 
ou  L’Atelier  de  Peinture,  by  Boilly  .27,000  fr.),  and 
the  portrait  of  Madame  Brochier,  daughter  of  the 
artist,  by  Nattier  (24,500  fr.).  The  first  represents  a 
scene  in  the  workshop  of  Houdon,  then  at  the  Louvre, 
in  which  his  elder  daughter  is  turning  the  leaves  of 
an  album  while  the  younger  is  engaged  in  copying 
Houdon’s  L’Ecorche  ;  the  second  is  one  of  the  finest, 
daintiest,  and  most  graceful  works  of  the  portraitist 
of  Mesdames  dc  France,  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV. 

The  Recureuse,  after  Chardin,  or  of  his  school, 
fetched  6,100  fr.,  a  good  sign  of  the  present  and  most 
legitimate  favour  attaching  to  this  master’s  honest 
and  straightforward  art ;  a  portrait  of  a  woman,  by 

David,  4,800  fr.;  L’Hiver,  by  Fragonard,  8, . fr. 

Portraits  by  Baron  Gerard,  Mine.  Bauquin  du  Boulay 
and  her  niece,  fetched  10,100  fr.  ;  genre  scenes  by 
Marguerite  Gerard,  the  Mere  nourrice  and  the  Let;on 
de  geographic*,  7,600  fr.  and  11,000  fr.,  respectively: 
these  are  sentimental  without  being  mawkish  ;  a 
head  of  a  little  boy,  by  Greuze,  7,050  fr.  The  mag¬ 
nificent  portrait  of  Madame  Lambert  de  Thorigny  is 
one  of  the  finest  works  of  Largillere,  not  Largilliere, 
as  the  name  has  hitherto  been  spelt,  and  was  knocked 
down  for  37,100  fr.  The  sitter  was  the  wife  of  Lam¬ 
bert  de  Thorigny,  who  built  and  decorated  in  1640 
the  famous  Hdtel  Lambert  on  the  lie  Saint-Louis, 
a  type  of  the  lordly  mansions  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  Salon  des  Muses,  that  charming  work 
by  Lesueur,  now  at  the  Louvre,  was  composed  for 
Lambert’s  bedroom.  The  portrait  of  Madame  Anna 
de  Cornnel,  wife  of  the  paymaster-general,  who  died 
in  1696,  leaving  behind  her  the  reputation  of  a  woman 
of  exquisite  wit,  found  a  purchaser  at  no  higher  price 
than  4.300  fr. 

Very  noteworthy  also  were  the  Bergere  endormie 
and  the  Retour  de  la  bergere,  by  Francois  Lemoine 
(18,000  fr.)  ;  Bertrand  et  Raton,  by  Oudry  (2,850  fr.) ; 
the  portrait  of  a  magistrate,  by  Perronne.au  (3,000  fr.), 
an  exquisite  picture;  the  portrait  of  a  man  playing 
the  flute,  by  Rigaud  (2,100  fr.)  ;  the  portrait  of  a 
master  and  his  pupil,  by  Robert  Tournieres  (2,200  fr.). 
Lastly,  there  were  some  important  Carle  Vanloos  : 
a  portrait  of  two  little  princesses  playing  with  a 
parrot  (18,000  fr.) ;  a  portrait  of  a  young  woman  in 
deshabille;  a  portrait  of  Mine.  Joly  de  Fleurv,  Mar¬ 
quise  de  Montmort  (8,500  fr.).  The  portrait  of  Mine. 
Hennett,  by  Mine.  Vigee-Lebrun,  less  delicate  than 
are  most  of  this  artist's  works,  fetched  only  4,700  fr.  : 
the  absence  of  delicacy  was  the  fault  of  the  sitter 
rather  than  of  the  painter.  The  reader  will  have  seen 
how  rich  this  collection  was  in  the  eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury  masters.  It  remains  to  be  hoped  that  the  more 
important  of  these  works  will  find  a  permanent  resting 
place  in  a  public  museum,  where  art-lovers  will  be 
able  to  contemplate  them  at  their  case. 

In  the  world  of  artists  it  is  considered  a  p  >int  of 
honour  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  fellow-artists  who. 
as  often  happens,  have  fallen  upon  evil  days,  through 
misfortune,  illness  or  old  age.  I  bis  has  now  L  -n 
done  for  Vignon,  the  painter,  on  w  hose  b<  li  ilf  a  sale 
was  organized  (June  4),  which  produced  1 8,500  fr. 
The  pictures  which  contributed  most  t  ward  tin* 
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the  head  of  the  Memphis  Rameses  and  the  curious  in¬ 
scriptions  on  Mount  Sinai,  in  the  course  of  a  second 
governmental  mission  in  1855.  He  thereupon  pub¬ 
lished  various  works  :  a  ‘  Memoire  sur  les  campements 
des  Dix-Mille,’  a  ‘Voyage  dans  la  peninsule  arabique 
du  Sinai,’  and  a  ‘  Memoire  sur  les  monuments  de 
Salmanazar.’ 

During  these  explorations,  I  ottin  de  Laval,  who  was 
a  distinguished  painter  and  a  talented  sculptor,  had 
collected  a  large  number  of  objects  of  art  in  his 
Chateau  des  Trois  Vais,  a  country  house  which  he  had 
built  in  the  Arab  style  at  Menneval,  near  Bernay 
(Eure).  Here  Lottin  de  Laval  died  at  the  age  of  93, 
and  here,  on  May  17  last,  were  sold  those  interesting 
collections  of  pottery,  old  and  modern  paintings 
and  drawings,  engravings,  sculptures,  old  furniture, 
bronzes,  old  and  oriental  arms,  tapestries,  stuffs  and 
hangings,  and  books,  all  by  the  care  of  Messrs.  Sau- 
vage,  notary  public  at  Bernay,  and  Cahagne,  clerk  to 
the  court  of  the  justice  of  the  peace,  assisted  by 
Messrs.  Paulme  and  Lasquin  fils,  appraisers. 

Tapestries. — Two  tapestries  from  the  Coomans 
factory,  seventeenth  century,  Samson  chez  Dalila  and 
La  Fille  de  Jephte,  after  cartoons  by  Simon  Vouet 
(9,000  fr.)  ;  a  Louis  XII  tapestry,  Arras  school,  La 
Discorde  au  banquet  des  dieux  (3,120  fr.)  ;  an  Aubus- 
son  tapestry,  verdure  with  animals,  with  a  border  of 
flowers  (1.105  fr.)  ;  a  leaf  of  a  screen  in  Louis  XVI 
Aubusson  tapestry  (341  fr.)  ;  a  tapestry  for  a  bench, 
Louis  XVI  (615  fr.);  bed-hangings  in  tapestry,  with 
small  figures,  Renaissance  period  (635  fr.)  ;  two  arm¬ 
chairs  in  tapestry  (435  fr.)  ;  canopy  of  a  bed,  in  Vene¬ 
tian  lace  (365  fr.)  ;  an  oriental  carpet  (310  fr.). 

Pottery. — Two  plates,  Rouen  ware  (nofr.);  a 
large  dish,  Rouen  ware  (102  fr.) ;  two  vases,  described 
as  pots-pourris,  in  Rouen  ware  (92  fr.) ;  two  ewers, 
Rouen  ware  (150  fr.);  two  plates,  Rouen  ware  (i2ofr.); 
two  Rouen  dishes  (302  fr.).  Delft,  Marseilles,  Mous- 
tiers  and  Strasburg  ware ;  Italian  ware ;  and  pottery 
from  the  Pre  d’Auge. 

Furniture. — A  console  in  painted  wood,  Louis  XV 
period  (255  fr.) ;  a  Regency  console  in  wood  carved  and 
gilded  (151  fr.)  ;  a  Louis  XV  bedstead  in  carved  and 
gilded  wood  (465  fr.)  ;  a  carved-wood  Louis  XIV 
screen  (415  fr.);  a  carved-wood  console  (400  fr.);  a 
Regency  carved-wood  frame  (415  fr.);  a  cabinet  in 
the  Ducerceau  style,  with  four  columns  and  carved 
door-panels  (1,365  fr.)  :  a  small  cabinet,  in  carved  wood 
(310  fr.)  ;  a  cabinet  with  two  bodies  in  carved  wood 
(540  fr.);  a  Gothic  chest,  panelled,  in  carved  wood 
(499  fr.) ;  a  Louis  XIV  chest  of  drawers,  in  marquetry 
(400  fr.) ;  a  Louis  XV  chest  with  three  rows  of 
drawers  (400  fr.). 

Statuettes. — A  seventeenth-century  Virgin,  in 
ivory  (100  fr.);  a  fifteenth-century  statuette,  in  stone 
(455  fr-). 

Pictures  and  Engravings. — A  picture,  by  Honde- 
koeter,  Birds  and  Poultry  in  a  Landscape  (300  fr.) ;  a 
Portrait  of  a  Woman,  of  the  school  of  Mignard  (610  fr.); 
two  framed  engravings  (51  fr.) ;  two  small  eighteenth- 
century  miniatures,  on  ivory  (1,020  fr.). 

Books. — ‘  Aepitoma  Omnis  Philosophiae,’  Argen- 
tinae  Gruninger,  1504,  small  quarto,  with  curious  illus¬ 
trations  on  wood  (90  fr.) ;  ‘  Monographic  du  palais  de 
Fontainebleau,’  by  Pfuor  (102  fr.) ;  ‘  Annales  et  chron- 


iques  de  France  ’  (65  fr.) ;  ‘  Histoire  genealogique  de 
la  maison  royale  de  France,’  by  Pere  Anselme,  qvols., 
1726  (326  fr.). 

The  total  amount  produced  by  the  sale  was 
57,817  fr. 

II!.— THE  HAGUE 

On  June  6-10  Mr.  Martinus  Nyhoff  sold  the  first 
portion  of  the  late  Mgr.  Schaepman’s  collection.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  highest  prices  fetched  at 
this  sale,  at  which  one  of  the  chief  buyers  was  the 
firm  C.  L.  van  Langenhuysen  (B.  Mensing)  of  Am¬ 
sterdam  :  No.  74.  Ludolphus  de  Saxonia,  Vita  Christi, 
1502,  fl.  200;  No.  79.  Tissot,  Vie  de  Jesus-Christ, 
fl.  450  ;  No.  91.  Collection  of  plates,  representing  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  fl.  125  ;  No.  304.  Newman,  Works, 
fl.  38  ;  No.  786.  The  Jesuit  relations,  fl.  250  ;  No.  1220. 
Bulletina  della  Commissione  archeologica,  fl.  115  ; 
No.  1323.  Basilica  di  San  Marco,  fl.  175  ;  No.  1543. 
Sanuti,  Diarii,  fl.  275. 

IV— AMSTERDAM 

On  June  15-19  Messrs.  Muller  &  Co.  held  an 
important  sale  of  coins  and  medals  from  the  col¬ 
lections  of  Jhr.  van  den  Bogaerde  of  Heeswyk, 
Jhr.  J.  H.  F.  K.  van  Swinderen,  J.  N.  Bastert,  etc. 
This  auction  comprised  many  interesting  lots,  e.g., 
No.  1057.  A  series  of  ten  gold  mouhrs  with  the 
zodiacal  figures  on  them,  stamped  by  the  Emperor 
Nour-Eddin-Jehangir,  fl.540;  No.  1089.  Three  gold  San 
Thornes  of  Goa,  dated  1670,  1678,  and  1680,  which 
are  most  probably  the  only  existing  specimens,  fl.  900  ; 
No.  mi.  A  gold  three-guilder  piece  of  Brasil,  dated 
1646,  fl.  260.  The  v.  d.  Bogaerde  collection  had  a 
special  interest  because  of  its  many  historical  medals 
and  coins  relating  to  the  various  provinces  of  Hol¬ 
land,  especially  Brabant  and  Flanders.  The  Bastert 
collection  included  fine  medals  relating  to  Gustave 
Adolphe  and  Poland.  In  the  fourth  section  were 
some  exquisite  gold  and  very  finely  worked  medals  ; 
on  the  whole  things  fetched  very  high  prices. 

At  another  sale  of  coins  and  medals,  held  by  Messrs. 
Schulman,  some  interesting  pieces  were  disposed  of, 
e.g.  a  series  of  emergency  coins  of  Gulick,  very  scarce, 
fl.  885. 

On  June  15  Messrs.  R.  W.  P.  de  Vries  began  a 
sale  of  important  books  on  art  and  also  scarce  and 
early  editions,  the  whole  being  the  collection  of 
Air.  Gerlings  and  a  Paris  amateur.  The  auction 
also  contained  many  modern  prints  by  Felicie,  Rops, 
Daumier,  Delacroix,  Tantin-Latour,  Redon,  Legros, 
Rodin,  Whistler,  etc.  L. 


RECENT  ART  PUBLICATIONS* 

ART  HISTORY 

Diez  (E.)  and  Quitt  (J.)-  Ursprung  und  Sieg  der  altbyzantinischen 
Kunst.  (12x9)  Wien  (Geroll),  K.  15. 

Vol.  in.  of  J.  Strzygowski’s  ‘  Byzantinische  Denkmaler.’  4  plates 
and  13  text  illus. 

Courajod  (L.).  Le5ons  professes  a  l’ecole  du  Louvre:  1,  Origines  de 
1’  art  roman  et  gothique;  11,  Origines  de  la  renaissance;  hi, 
Origines  de  l’art  moderne.  (9  x  6)  Paris  (Picard),  30  fr. 

These  papers  contain  the  essence  of  Courajod’s  minute  and 
encyclopaedic  knowledge  of  the  influences  formative  of  French 
art.  Vol.  111  contains  a  bibliography  of  the  author  by  G.  Briere. 

*  Sizes  (height  x  width)  in  inches. 
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RECENT  ART  PUBLICATIONS 


ANTIQUITIES 

Garstang  (J.).  MahAsna  and  Bet  KhallAf.  With  a  chapter  by 
K.  Sethe.  (13  x  10)  London  (Quaritch  for  Egyptian  Research 
Account),  20s.  net.  [43  plates  ] 

Daressy  (G.).  Catalogue  general  des  antiquities  egyptiennes  du  musee 
du  Caire:  Textes  et  dessins  magiques.  (14x10)  Le  Caire ; 
Londres  (Quaritch),  18  fr.  15.  13  plates. 

Rocco  (S.)  and  Manceki  (E).  Girgenti.  Da  Segesta  a  Selmunte. 
(11x7)  Bergamo  (Istituto  italiano  d'Arti  grafiche),  L.  3.  50. 
[No.  4  of  C.  Ricci's  1  Italia  artistica' ;  101  illustrations.) 

Hyett  (F.  A.).  Florence,  her  history  and  art  to  the  fall  of  the 
republic.  (9x6)  London  (Methuen),  7s.  6d.  net. 

Cocchi  (A.)  Le  chiese  de  Firenze  dal  secolo  tv  al  secolo  xx.  Vol.  1 : 
Quartiere  di  S.  Giovanni.  (10x7)  Firenze  (Stabilimento 
Bellas). 

The  author  treats  his  subject  from  an  historical  and  artistic, 
rather  than  an  architectural  standpoint.  Illustrated. 

Molmenti  (P.  G.).  Venezia.  (11x7)  Bergamo  (Istituto  italiano 
d  Artigrafiche),  L.  3.50.  [With  132  illus.  No.  3  of  C.  Ricci’s 
‘Italia  artistica'  ;  parts  1-2.  Agnelli's  •  Ferrara  e  Pomposa’  and 
Ricci's  '  Ravenna,'  were  published  in  1902.] 

Gurlitt  (C.).  Bes  hreibende  Darstellung  der  alteren  Bau-  und 
Kunstdenmaler  des  Kbnigreichs  Sachsen.  25  Heft.  Amtshaupt- 
mannschaft  Dobeln.  (11x7)  Dresden  (Meinhold),  10  marks. 
(Over  300  illustrations.] 

BIOGRAPHICAL  WORKS  AND  MONOGRAPHS 

Travels  in  Southern  Europe  and  the  Levant,  1S10-1S17,  the  journal 
of  C.  K.  Cockerell,  K.A.  Edited  by  his  son,  S.  P.  Cockerell. 
(9  x  6)  London  (Longmans,  Green),  tos.  6d.  net.  [Portrait.] 

Scott  (MacD.).  Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  R. A.  (6x4).  London  (Bell), 
is  Miniature  series  of  Painters.) 

Williamson  (G  C.).  Andrew  and  Nathaniel  Plimer.  (13x9)  I  ondon 
(Bell),  63s.  [65  j  lates.  Edition  of  365  copies  only.) 

Hoi.born  (J.  B.  S.).  Jacopo  Robusti,  called  Tintoretto.  (8x5) 
London  (Bell),  5s.  net.  [38  plates.  ‘Great  Masters  in  Painting 

and  Sculpture.'] 

Cladel  (J.).  Auguste  Rodin  pris  sur  la  vie.  (10  x  7)  Paris  (Ed  de  la 
Plume),  3  f.  50.  [Frontispiece.] 

Seailles  (G.).  Leonard  de  Vinci.  Paris  (Laurens),  2  fr.  50. 

[24  illus.] 

Baratta  (M.).  Leonardo  da  Vinci  ed  i  problemi  della  terra.  Torino 
(Bocca),  15  fr. 

Bayne  (W).  Sir  David  Wilkie,  R.A.  (7x5)  London  (W.  Scott 
Publishing  Co.),  3s.  Gd.  net.  [21  plates.] 

ARCHITECTURE 

Wotton  (Sir  H.)  The  elements  of  Architecture.  Collected  from 
the  best  authors  and  examples.  (8x6)  London  (Longmans, 
Green),  tos.6d.  net.  [Reprint  of  text  of  1624  edition.] 

Streit  (A.).  Das  Theater.  Untersuch ungen  iiber  das  Theater- 
Bauwerk  bei  den  klassischen  und  modernen  Volkern.  (17  x  12) 
Wien  (Lehmann  &  Wentzel),  52  marks.  [27  plates,  and  text 
illus,] 

Marcais  (W.  and  G.).  Les  Monuments  Arabes  de  Tlemcen.  (10  x  7) 
Paris  (Fontemoing),  20  francs. 

A  publication  ol  the  ’  Service  des  Monuments  historiques  de 
I'Algcrie.  With  30  phototype  plates,  and  82  text  illus. 

Tanner  (II.).  Old  English  Doorways.  A  series  of  historical  ex¬ 
amples  from  Tudor  times  to  the  end  of  the  xvmth  century. 
From  photographs  by  W.  Galsworthy  Davie.  With  historical 
and  descriptive  notes,  drawings  and  sketches.  (10x7)  London 
(Hatsford).  15s.  net, 

WoKsroi  t>  IT.  C.).  Staple  Inn  and  its  history:  being  an  account  of 
•  The  fayrest  Inne  of  Chancerie.'  (10x7)  London  (Bumpus). 
[28  illus.] 

Le  I’alai-.  dc  Archives  Nationalcs,  annen  IIAtel  de  Rohan,  prince  de 
Soubixe.  Rectieil  ties  vues  d’ensemble  A  details  des  appartc- 
mrnix  'lu  prince  et  de  la  princesse.  (iti,  u)  Paris  (Guermet). 
[37  plate*. ) 

I'lPRR  (O  )  Osterrnichis,  he  Iturgnn  Zweiter  Teil.  (n  «  8)  Wien 
( 1 1  oliler  ) 

A  vol  of  270  pp.  containing  notices  of  some  forty  example*  of 
medhrval  military  architecture  in  Austria,  the  illustrations  in- 
elude  plans  and  sc.  tionv  Vol.  1  was  |>uhhshrd  in  1902  (8  K). 

Der  Haumkihtrm,  Monatshefte  fur  Vnnitnktur  und  Baupraxls. 
(16x12)  Merlin  (llessling).  ij  M,  half  yearly  vol  (Qclolwr 
1902-March  1903)  [70  pp  .  plates.  te»t  illus  and  su|iplementary 

matter  , 


PAINTING 

Rosen  (F.).  Die  Natur  in  der  Kunst,  Studien  eines  Naturforschers 
zur  Geschichte  der  Malerei.  (10x7)  Leipzig  iTeubner), 
12  marks.  [120  illustrations. 

Van  Dyck  (j.  C.).  The  Meaning  of  Pictures  six  lectures  given  for 
Columbia  Universit  at  the  Metropolitan  Mus-ura  01  Art  is  x  5 
London  (Newnes),  5s.  net.  31  p  ates. 

Temple  (A.  G.).  The  Wallace  Collection  (Paintings)  at  Hertford 
House.  (16x12)  London  (Gjupil),  £40.  Two  sets  of  too 
photogravure  plates  upon  Japanese  and  Indian  paper  respectively 
(10  in  colour),  with  historical  and  descriptive  text.] 

Masterpieces  in  the  Nationa1  Gallery.  London.  111x8)  Munchen 
(Hanfstaengl),  12  marks.  ['Galleries  of  Europe.'  Over  200  illus 

Die  Meisterwerke  des  Rijks-Museum  zu  Amsterdam.  ittxS) 
Munchen  (Hanfstaengl),  12  marks.  [‘Galleries  of  Europe.’ 

Csaki  (M.).  Baron  Brukenthalische  Gemaldeg  derie.  Eine  Auslese 
von  vierzig  Gemalden.  (13  x  10)  Hermannstadt  (Kraflt),  m.  7.65. 

Published  upon  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Samuel  von  Brukenthal  (1721-1803),  founder  of  the  Siebenbiirgen 
gallery.  Plates  in  photogravure. 

The  Work  ok  Botticelli.  (10x7)  London  (Newnes),  3s.  6d.  net 
[64  [  lates.  Newnes'  ‘Art  Library.’] 

Rooses  (M  ).  De  oude  hollandsche  en  vlaamsche  meesters  in  den 
Louvre  en  in  de  National  Gallery.  (11x7)  Amsterdam  (Maat- 
schappy  Elzevier),  32  plates. 

Mont  (Pol  de).  Les  peintres  flamands  du  xix*01'  siecle.  Edite  sous 
la  direction  de  M.  Rooses.  Traduction  de  G.  Eekhoud.  (12x9) 
Anvers  (Lib.  Neerlandaise). 

Uniform  with  Rooses’  ‘Dutch  Painters  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,’  this  work  contains  illustrated  essays  upon  F.  Courtens, 
v.  Beers,  v.  Leemputten,  Claus,  Khnopli,  Mertens,  Baertsoen,  L. 
Frdddric,  v.  Aise,  Verstraete,  and  the  sculptors  C.  Meunier  anil 
I.  de  Ru  Ider. 

Masters  of  English  Landscape  Painting:  J.  S.  Cotman,  David  Cox, 
Peter  de  Wint.  Edited  by  C.  Holme.  (12x8)  London  (‘The 
Studio '),  5s.  net. 

The  text  consists  of  essays  by  Messrs.  L.  Binyon,  A.  L.  Baldry, 
and  W.  Shaw  Sparrow.  Of  the  numerous  illustrations  19  are  in 
colour. 

Caw  (J.  L.).  Scottish  Portraits,  portfolio  tit  [plates  49-72.  Edin¬ 
burgh  (Jack),  21s.  net. 

Heii.uut  (E.).  Die  Impressionisten.  (10x7)  Berlin  (Cassirer). 

A  short  study  (38  pp.)  of  the  French  impressionists,  with 
31  plates. 

Wric.ht  (A.  C.).  Simple  methods  for  testing  painters'  materials 
(8  x  5)  London  (Scott,  Greenwood),  5s.  net. 

SCULPTURE 

Edgar  (C.  C.).  Catalogue  general  des  antiquites  egvptiennes  du 
musee  du  Caire:  Greek  moulds.  (14x10)  Le  Caire ;  Londres 
(Quaritch),  24  fr.  60. 

Scott  (F.  J  ).  Portraitures  of  Julius  Caesar,  a  monograph,  (to  x  7) 
London  (Longmans,  Green),  21s.  net.  [With  90  illus.] 

Lastkvrik  (R.  de).  Etudes  sur  la  sculpture  franyaise  au  tnoyen  Age. 
{14x11)  Paris  (Leroux),  40  fr.  [Vol  vtti,  Memoires  dc 
l'Academie  des  Inscriptions,  Fondation  Piot  ;  20  photogravures 
and  text  illus.] 

Tornow  (I1.).  Das  neue  Hauptport.il  des  Mctzer  Domes  Km.e 
Beschreibung  des  figurlichen  Schmuckcs  und  Notizen  zur 
Geschichte  des  Portales.  (9*6)  Metz  (Even)  (28  pp  7  plates 

CERAMIC  ART 

Dragsndorfk  (I I.).  Theraeische  Graebor.  (13*10)  Berlin  (Rcimcr), 
50  marks. 

Vol.  hi  of  Hiller  von  Gaertringen's  ‘Thera  '  Largely  devoted 
to  pottery  ‘  finds  Many  plates  and  text  illus. 

Collignon  (M.)  and  Corn  1  (L  )  Catalogue  des  vase*  |>cint*  du 
Musee  national  d'Athi-nes  Index.  (9x6)  Paris  (Fonlemuing), 
3  fr.  [Pubn.  ot  the  F'rcnch  School  at  \tliens  ] 

Becking  (E.).  F'liesen-Huden  nach  Gemalden  des  fnnfzchntcn  und 
sechazehnten  Jahrhunderts.  (to  •  to)  Stuttgart  (Hofmann), 
15  marks. 

48  col.  plate*,  tile-pavement  designs  from  painling*  by  |  van 
Eyck,  the  elder  Holbein,  Mending,  Bout*  and  other* 

Less  (R).  Pottery.  A  handbook  of  practical  pottnrv  lor  tear  her* 
and  art  student*  (10  *  o)  London  (Chapman  A  Hall),  51  net 
[Illustrated.] 


THE  BURLINGTON  GAZETTE 


THE  BOOK 

Pingrenon  (R.).  Les  Livres  ornes  et  illustres  en  couleur  depuis 
le  xve  siecle  en  France  et  en  Angleterre.  Avec  une  bibliographie. 
(8  x  5)  Paris  (Daragon),  5  francs. 

Heitz  (P.)  Les  Filigranes  des  Papiers  contenus  dans  les  incunables 
strasburgeois  de  la  Bibliotheque  Imperiale  de  Strasbourg. 
(13x10)  Strasbourg  (Heitz  &  Miindel),  10  fr.  [50  pp.  of  facsimile 
watermarks.] 

Houlbert  (C.).  Les  insectes  ennemis  des  livres.  (9x6)  Paris  (Picard), 
7  fr.  50.  [62  illus.] 

Lacombe  (P.),  Bibliographie  des  travaux  de  M.  Leopold  Delisle. 
Paris  (Picard),  i2fr. 


ENGRAVING 

Bouchot  (H . ) .  Bibliotheque  Nationale;  les  deux  cents  Incunables 
Xylographiques  du  Departement  des  Estampes.  (13  x  9)  Paris 
(Levy). 

‘  Origines  de  la  gravure  sur  bois  ;  les  precurseurs  ;  les  papiers  ; 
les  indulgences;  les  “  grandes  pieces  ”  des  Cabinets  d’Europe  ; 
catalogue  raisonne  des  estampes  sur  bois  et  sur  metal  -du  Cabinet 
de  Paris.'  With  a  bound  vol.  (18  x  13)  containing  phototype  re¬ 
productions  (109  plates)  of  the  earliest  French  woodcuts. 

Wedmore  (F.).  Cameron’s  etchings,  a  study  and  a  catalogue.  (10  x  6) 
London  (Gutekunst).  [Edition  of  155  copies.] 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Moschetti  (A.).  II  Museo  civico  di  Padova;  cenni  storici  e  illustra- 
tivi.  (13  x  10)  Padova  (Prosperini). 

A  detailed  description  (160  pp.)  of  the  various  sections  of  the 
Paduan  Museum  :  library,  archives,  artistic  and  archaeological 
collections,  with  illustrations. 

Hefner-Alteneck  (J.  H.  von).  Waffen  :  ein  Beitrag  zur  historischen 
Waffenkunde  vom  Beginn  des  Mittelalters  bis  gegen  Ende  des 
siebzehnten  Jahrhunderts.  (14x10)  Frankfurt  am  Main  (Keller), 
45  marks.  [100  plates.] 

Geiges  (F.).  Veralte  Fensterschmuck  des  Freiburger  Miinsters. 
(13  x  10)  Freiburg  im  Breisgau  (Herder),  5  marks  each  part.  [To 
be  completed  in  5  parts.  Nos.  1-2  published.] 

Heyne  (M.).  Korperflege  und  Kleidung  bei  den  Deutschen  von  den 
altesten  geschichtlichen  zeitenbis  zum  16.  Jahrhundert.  (10  x  7) 
Leipzig  (Hirzel),  12  marks.  [Fiinf  Bucher  deutscher  Hausalter- 
tiimer,  vol.  3.] 

Raven-Hill  (L.).  An  Indian  Sketch  Book,  impressions  of  the  East 
and  of  the  Great  Durbar.  (10x8)  London  ('Punch'  Office), 
6s.  net. 

Societe  des  Artistes  Fra^ais.  Catalogue  illustre  du  Salon  de  1903. 
(9  x  6)  Paris  (L.  Baschet),  3  fr.  50. 

Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts.  Catalogue  illustre  du  Salon  de 
1903.  (9  x  6)  Paris  (L.  Baschet),  3fr.  50. 

Catalogue  of  the  Pictures  and  Sculpture  in  the  Glasgow  Art  Gallery 
and  Museum,  Kelvingrove.  Compiled  by  J.  Paton.  Ninth 
Edition.  (9  x  6)  [21  plates.]  is. 

Galerie  Colonna.  Catalogue-  des  Peintures  et  Sculptures.  Via 
Archi  della  Pilotta,  n.  17.  (8  x  5)  Roma  (Tipografia  Industria 

e  Lavoro),  1  franc. 

Union  centrale  des  Arts  Decoratifs.  Exposition  des  Arts  Musulmans. 
Catalogue  descriptif  par  M.  G.  Migeon,  MM.  van  Berchem  et 
M.  Huart.  (7x5)  Paris  (Soc.  fram;.  d’lmprimerie).  120  pp„ 
not  illustrated. 

Wyllie  (W.  L.,  A.R.A.).  Nature's  laws  and  the  making  of  pictures. 
(14  x  10)  London  (E.  Arnold),  15s.  net. 

A  well-illustrated  treatise  on  pictorial  perspective. 


Broome  (F.).  Decorative  brush-work  for  schools.  (11x8)  London 
(Chapman  &  Hall),  7s.  6d.  net.  [48  col.  plates.] 

Middleton  (G.  A.  T.).  The  principles  of  architectural  perspective. 
(9  x  5)  London  (Batsford),  2s.  6d.  net.  [With  fifty-one  dia¬ 
grams,  and  drawings.] 

SALE  CATALOGUES 

A  catalogue  of  a  collection  of  antique  carvings  and  things  Bud¬ 
dhistic  removed  from  temples  and  palaces  in  Japan  and  China 
[Hirase  collection]  .  .  .  sold  May  20-22.  (8  x  5)  London 

(Robinson  &  Fisher). 

Catalogue  des  Objets  d’Art  du  moyen-age  et  de  la  renaissance,  fers, 
sculptures,  meubles,  broderies,  tableaux  composant  la  collec¬ 
tion  de  M.  Hochon.  Vente,  11-12  juin  1903.  (13x9)  Paris 

(Chevalier).  [17  plates.] 

Sam  bon  (A.).  Les  Fresques  de  Boscoreale  [vente  a  Paris  dans  les 
galeries  Durand-Ruel,  8  juin  1903].  (14x10)  Paris  (Canessa). 

[With  10  col.  plates  and  text  illus.] 

Collection  E.  Pacully,  tableaux  anciens  et  modernes.  Vente,  4  mai 
1903.  (14x10)  Paris  (Lair-Dubreuil).  [41  plates.] 

N.B. — All  these  books  can  be  seen  and  consulted  in  the  National 
Art  Library,  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  South  Kensington. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS 

No.  5.  —  'The  Princes  and  People  of  India,’  by  the  Hon.  Emily 
Eden,  was  published  in  1843  ;  the  prices  were  £3  3s.  (plain)  and 
£ 10  10s.  (coloured). 

No.  6. — The  Spanish  carpets  (several  fine  specimens  of  which  can 
be  seen  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum)  are  rare  and  beautiful 
in  colour.  They  were  chiefly  made  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  from  Persian  patterns,  and  have  frequently 
been  mistaken,  except  by  experts,  for  fine  antique  Persian.  One  of 
the  finest  in  colour,  pattern,  and  rarity  will  shortly  be  reproduced 
in  this  magazine,  with  some  valuable  notes  by  Sir  Purdon  Clarke. 

No.  7. — We  should  advise  you  to  get  1  Hunt’s  Talks  about  Art,’  an  ex¬ 
cellent  book  for  the  general  principles  of  painting.  The  articles 
on  painting  in  the  ‘  Home  Arts  Self-Teacher,’  published  by 
Pearsons,  are  very  good.  The  influence  of  study  of  oriental 
design  is  evident  in  the  works  of  the  artist  you  mention.  We 
cannot  describe  his  method  beyond  saying  that  it  is  direct,  broad 
painting,  and  that  the  colour  is  fine  and  harmonious. 

No.  8. — There  was  no  doubt  a  certain  resemblance  in  Gainsborough's 
portraits  to  those  of  Reynolds  ;  due  a  good  deal  to  the  fact  that 
they  were  contemporaries,  and  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  age  and 
sometimes  the  actual  sitters  are  the  same  in  their  pictures  There 
are,  however,  very  decided  differences  resulting  from  their  early 
surroundings.  Reynolds  supplemented  his  classical  training  and 
natural  genius  by  a  '  Magazine  of  Rules  ’  and  well-tried  systems. 
As  to  Gainsborough,  each  new  model  furnished  him  with 
fresh  ideas,  and  allowed  his  own  nature  to  be  reflected  in  the 
pathetic  tenderness  and  tinge  of  melancholy  which  is  seen  in 
most  of  his  portraits.  His  peculiar  gift  was  his  power  of  colour. 
In  this  he  ranks  with  Rubens,  and  is  admittedly  the  purest  colour¬ 
ist  of  the  English  school.  Ruskin  even  says  of  him  :  '  In  his 
management  and  quality  of  single  and  particular  tint,  in  the  purely 
technical  part  of  painting,  Turner  is  a  child  to  Gainsborough.  His 
hand  is  light  as  the  sweep  of  a  cloud,  as  swift  as  the  flush  of  a  sun¬ 
beam.  His  forms  are  grand,  simple,  ideal.  He  never  loses  sight 
of  his  picture  as  a  whole.  In  a  word,  Gainsborough  is  an  im¬ 
mortal  painter.’  As  to  your  question  whether  the  enormous 
prices  given  for  the  chefs  d' oeuvre  of  both  these  artists  will  be 
maintained,  there  is  every  indication  that  they  will  even  increase 
in  monetary  value.  Fortunately,  many  of  them  are  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  owners  who  cannot  be  tempted  to  sell  at  any  price. 
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PICTURES  IN  THE  COLLECTION  OF  SIR  HUBERT  PARRY, 
AT  HIGHNAM  COURT,  NEAR  GLOUCESTER 

WRITTEN  BY  ROGER  FRY  J5T* 

ARTICLE  I.— ITALIAN  PICTURES  OF  THE  FOURTEENTH 

CENTURY 


ASTsummer,bythecourtesy 
of  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  I  was 
enabled  to  visit  Highnam 
Court  in  company  with 
Mr.  Berenson.  It  was 
intended  that  we  should 
collaborate  in  the  work  of  bringing  to  the 
notice  of  students  some  of  the  very  remark¬ 
able  Italian  paintings  in  this  collection. 
Owing  to  ill  health  and  the  pressure  of  other 
work  Mr.  Berenson  has  not  been  able  to  do 
what  he  had  hoped.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  these  pictures  in  the  hope  that  at 
some  future  date  Mr.  Berenson  will  again 
take  the  subject  in  hand  and  draw  from 
these  examples  those  more  definite  conclu¬ 
sions  which  his  far  wider  knowledge  of 
Italian  art  would  justify.  Injustice  to  him 
I  must  add  that,  except  where  expressly 
stated,  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  ideas 
here  put  forward.  A  few  words  on  the 
collection  in  general  may  be  appropriate ; 
for,  no  less  than  the  house,  the  garden,  and 
all  its  surroundings,  the  collection  at  High¬ 
nam  bears  the  impress  of  a  very  remarkable 
personality,  that  of  Thomas  Gambier  Parry, 
the  father  of  the  present  owner.  On  leaving 
the  university,  in  1838,  Parry  bought  the 
Highnam  estate,  near  Gloucester,  which 
became  thenceforward  his  home.  But  the 
duties  of  a  country  squire,  though  under¬ 
taken  with  unusual  energy  and  benevolence, 
did  not  absorb  his  entire  activities.  1 1  is 
enthusiastic  love  of  Italian  art  led  him  to 
travel  frequently,  and  to  devote  himself  to 
the  hope  of  acclimatizing  in  England  the 
art  of  fresco  wall-decoration.  Realizing 
the  unsuitability  to  our  climate  of  the  true 
Italian  method  of  fresco  painting,  he  made 
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many  researches  in  technique,  which  led 
to  the  discovery  of  the  method  of  spirit 
fresco,  which  is  best  known  in  England 
from  Sir  Frederick  Leighton’s  two  ex¬ 
amples  in  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 
But  Parry  was  not  only  an  inventor  ;  he 
himself  practised  the  art  with  considerable 
success.  The  church  which  he  built  in 
his  park  for  the  village  of  Highnam  is 
decorated  internally  by  him  ;  the  paintings 
of  St.  Andrew’s  chapel  in  Gloucester 
cathedral,  and  of  the  roof  of  Tewkesbury 
abbey,  are  also  due  to  him.  But  per¬ 
haps  the  best  known  is  his  decoration  of 
the  wooden  roof  of  the  nave  in  Ely  cathe¬ 
dral,  which  must  certainly  be  counted  as 
one  of  the  few  really  successful  modern 
attempts  to  recapture  the  spirit  of  medi¬ 
aeval  decorative  design.  All  these  works 
were  executed  by  him  without  payment, 
and  largely  at  his  own  expense.  We 
are,  however,  not  concerned  here  with 
Parry  as  an  artist,  but  as  a  connoisseur,  and 
the  collection  at  Highnam  shows  that  in 
this  he  was  as  original,  as  independent  of 
the  fashions  of  his  day,  and  of  as  fine  a 
taste  as  in  his  other  capacities.  For,  at 
the  time  when  the  Highnam  collection 
was  made  it  was  not  yet  a  title  to  social 
distinction  to  have  one’s  walls  decorated 
with  Italian  primitives.  The  works  of 
the  trecento  are  not  even  now  estimated  at 
their  real  value,  and  it  is  in  the  specimens 
of  trecento  and  early  quattrocento  painting 
that  the  Highnam  collection  is  most  re¬ 
markable.  Hence,  if  we  take  the  works 
in  chronological  order,  we  begin  at  once 
with  a  picture  which  is  in  its  way  unique, 
the  Nativity  and  Adoration  ( Plate  I). 
The  singularity  of  this  is  that  we  have  here 
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The  a  panel  painted  in  tempera,  belonging  at  the 

Burlington  latest  to  the  early  years  of  the  fourteenth 
Magazine,  century,  which  is  not  only  untouched,  but 
Number  V  in  complete  preservation,  and  which  for 
brilliance  and  intensity  of  colour  and  the 
perfection  of  its  enamel-like  smalto  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed  by  works  of  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  century.  It  is  a  small  panel  in 
which  the  figures  are  drawn  with  minia¬ 
ture-like  precision.  The  prevailing  tone 
is  the  pale  brown  in  which  the  rocky  land¬ 
scape  is  rendered.  It  is  almost  of  the  colour 
and  surface  quality  of  boxwood  or  tarnished 
ivory.  Upon  this  the  plants  and  trees,  still 
treated  with  the  elementary  symbolism  of 
Byzantine  art,  are  relieved  in  vivid  black 
green  ;  while  the  chief  notes  in  the  draperies 
— which  are  hatched  with  gold,  according  to 
the  Byzantine  tradition — are  an  intense  blue 
green  and  a  very  positive  transparent  pink, 
with  rarer  touches  of  scarlet  and  celadon 
green.  The  effect  of  this  colour  scheme  is 
very  unusual,  and  recalls  at  once  the  well- 
known  altarpiece  of  St.  Cecilia  in  the  corri¬ 
dor  of  the  Uffizi.  Two  other  altarpieces, 
by  the  same  master,  who  is  best  known 
from  his  frescoes  in  the  upper  church  at 
Assisi,  have  been  recently  discovered  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Horne  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Florence,  and  in  these  also  a  similar 
colour  scheme  is  observable.1  That  the 
Highnam  panel  is  a  contemporary  work, 
and,  like  those,  marks  the  first  germs  of  a 
distinctively  Italian  tradition,  is  apparent, 
but  the  tempting  conclusion  that  it  is  by 
the  same  remarkable  painter  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  borne  out  by  the  forms.  For  the 
master  of  the  St.  Cecilia  altarpiece,  though 
he  was  Giotto’s  contemporary,  shows  an 
independent  development  out  of  the  older 
tradition.  Only  in  the  Assisi  frescoes  is 
he  influenced,  and  that  in  a  secondary  and 
superficial  way,  by  Giotto  ;  whereas  this 
panel,  which  from  its  composition  and  the 
use  of  gold  hatchings  on  the  draperies  we 
may  assign  to  an  early  period  of  the  move- 

1  Mr.  Horne  hopes  before  long  to  publish  these  works  in 
The  Burlington  Magazine. 
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ment,  bears  already  decided  traces  of  the 
style  of  Giotto.  Whereas  in  the  master 
of  the  St.  Cecilia  altarpiece  we  note  the 
peculiarity  of  small  heads,  elongated  figures, 
fine-drawn  features,  and  spider-like  extremi¬ 
ties;  above  all  a  sense  of  elegance,  almost  of 
affectation,  which  connects  his  work  more 
with  the  decadent  classic  tradition  than  with 
the  new  ideas  of  Giovanni  Pisano  and  Giotto ; 
here  we  have  already,  more  rounded  forms, 
and  more  solid  relief,  while  the  poses  are  of  a 
kind  which  allow  of  re-entering  lines,  gather¬ 
ing  the  form  together  in  a  self-centred  mass. 
Particularly  noteworthy  in  this  respect  is 
the  group  at  the  bottom  of  the  composition, 
where  the  influence  of  forms  discovered  by 
Giovanni  Pisano  in  bas-relief  is  clearly  ap¬ 
parent.  There  are  comparatively  few 
extant  works  of  art  which  exemplify  this 
precise  movement  in  the  development  of  the 
Italian  from  the  early  Christian  style,  but 
among  them  the  closest  analogy  to  our  pic¬ 
ture  may  be  found  in  the  panels  at  Munich, 
Nos.  979  and  980,  in  which  a  number  of 
scenes  are  united  in  a  single  panel,  though 
not  as  here  in  a  single  composition.  We 
have  in  them  a  similar  mixture  of  Byzan¬ 
tine  tradition  as  seen  in  the  gold  hatchings 
on  the  draperies,  similar  large  and  rather 
heavy  masks,  similar  deep  shadows  in  the 
eye  orbits,  while  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are 
marked  by  similar  round  dots.  Indeed  the 
angel  to  Christ’s  left  in  the  Last  Judgement 
of  the  Munich  panels  is  almost  the  exact 
counterpart  of  the  angel  immediately  above 
the  Christ  in  the  Highnam  Adoration. 
These  Munich  panels  are  considered  by  Mr. 
Berenson  to  be  early  works  by  Giotto.  Is  it 
possible  that  we  have  in  the  Highnam  pic¬ 
ture  yet  another  early  work  by  the  same 
hand,  and  in  incomparably  better  preserva¬ 
tion  ?  Besides  the  general  likeness  of  style 
to  the  Munich  pictures,  there  are  certain 
characteristics  which  would  point  to  such 
a  conclusion  ;  perhaps  the  most  striking  is 
the  drawing  of  the  hands.  Thus  the  pose 
of  the  Madonna’s  hand  with  the  two  first 
fingers  outstretched,  the  others  clenched,  is 
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a  peculiarity  constant  in  Giotto.  Another 
characteristic  trait  is  the  tendency  to  bring 
the  fingers  of  the  opened  hand  to  a  point, 
as  in  the  right  hand  of  the  third  king.  ^[On 
the  other  hand  we  must  point  out  that  the 
Munich  pictures,  in  spite  of  the  roughness 
of  their  execution,  indicate  a  richer  imagi¬ 
nation,  a  greater  energy  of  dramatic  present¬ 
ment,  than  can  be  claimed  for  theHighnam 
piece.  There  is  nothing  in  the  latter  which 
can  compare,  for  instance,  with  the  inexpres¬ 
sible  tenderness  with  which  the  Virgin  con¬ 
templates  the  Child  in  the  Munich  picture. 
In  our  picture,  the  attempt  to  infuse  life  into 
the  older  formula  is  evident,  but  the  per¬ 
sons  of  the  drama  still  remain  somewhat 
coldly  self-absorbed  and  aloof ;  that  flash  of 
mutual  interaction  and  sympathy  which 
both  Giovanni  Pisano  and  Giotto  realized  so 
intensely  is  still  lacking.  In  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  which  leaves  open  so 
many  unsuspected  possibilities,  it  is,  per¬ 
haps,  unsafe  to  go  further ;  but  at  least  this 
can  be  said,  that  we  have  here  no  Giottesque 
work  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
which  might  be  more  appropriately  termed 
Gaddesque,  but  a  work  executed  either  by 
Giotto  himself,  or  more  probably  by  some 
contemporaneous  artist  who  was  elaborating 
at  the  same'time  with  him  the  new  idea  ;  or 
if  by  a  pupil,  one  who  came  under  his  in¬ 
fluence  at  a  very  early  date,  before  Giotto’s 
own  style  was  fully  matured.  Certainly  this 
work  has  none  of  the  academic  qualities  of 
the  followers  who,  like  Taddeo  Gaddi,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  formulae  of  Giotto’slater  style  ;  it 
has  in  it,  like  Giotto’s  own  work,  the  spring 
and  vitality  which  come  with  the  germina¬ 
tion  of  a  new  and  fruitful  conception.  And 
among  the  works  of  this  fascinating  period 
of  Italian  painting,  we  know  ot  none  which 
surpass  this  in  the  polished  perfection  of  the 
technique  nor  in  the  marvellous  preservation 
of  itssurfacc.  The  next  important  picture 
(Plate  II),  keeping  to  the  chronological 
order,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  the 
many  noble  altarpicces  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  the  fourteenth  century. 


Even  in  Florence  itself  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  an  altarpiece  in  which  the  religious  sen¬ 
timent  of  the  time  is  expressed  in  more  im¬ 
posing  forms,  or  in  which  the  decoration  is 
more  sumptuous  and  the  execution  more  re¬ 
fined.  It  is,  moreover,  in  wonderful  preser¬ 
vation,  and  the  pale  flat  tints  of  pure  helio¬ 
trope,  dull  scarlet  and  blue,  and  white  flushed 
with  pink,  relieved  upon  a  background  of 
elaborately  stamped  gold,  produce  an  effect 
of  brilliance  and  variety  toned  to  a  perfect 
harmony  which  the  artists  of  Florence 
rarely  surpassed.  Indeed,  in  the  pallor  and 
brilliance  of  the  colourscheme,  as  also  in  the 
atmospheric  tonality  and  the  absence  of 
vigorous  relief  in  the  figures,  we  are  re¬ 
minded  of  Sienese  art.  The  forms,  how¬ 
ever, areessentially  Florentine.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  at  the  base  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  about 
the  author  of  this  masterpiece  ;  it  runs  : 
ANNO  DNI  MCCCXLVIII  BERNARD  VS  PIN- 
XIT  ME  QUEM  FLORENTIE  (sic)  FINSIT. 
The  original  notion  that  this  Bernardo  was 
the  same  as  Nardo  the  elder  brother  of 
Orcagna  has  been  exposed  by  Milanesi,  to 
whose  researches  we  owe  all  that  is  known 
of  Bernardo  da  Firenze  or  Bernardo  Daddi, 
whose  chef  (Tceuvre  is  the  Highnam  altar- 
piece.  Bernardo  Daddi  was  almost  over¬ 
looked  by  Vasari,  who  makes  him,  by  an 
anachronism  of  more  than  half  a  century,  a 
pupilofSpinello  A  ret  i  no  ;  nor  did  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle  realize  his  importance  in  their 
‘  History  of  Painting.’  Milanesi  has, how¬ 
ever,  discovered  many  facts  about  Daddi, 
who,  though  inferior  in  the  vitality  and 
freshness  of  his  imagination  to  Giottino, 
was  perhaps  a  finer  artist  than  any  other 
of  the  immediate  successors  of  Giotto.  Cer¬ 
tainly  Taddeo  Gaddi,  who  somehow  came 
to  be  regarded  as  the  capo  scuola ,  has  left 
nothing  comparable  to  this  as  regards  the 
variety  and  self-consistency  of  the  types,  the 
nobility  of  the  design  and  spacing  of  the 
figures,  or  the  research  for  beauty  in  the 
execution.  Even  in  the  Crucifixion,  though 
it  is  only  a  variation  ot  Giotto’s  inventions, 
there  survives,  in  spite  ot  a  tendency  to  a 
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The  more  sentimental  treatment,  something  of 

Burlington  the  great  master’s  dramatic  feeling.  There 
Magazine,  is  much  here,  moreover,  that  seems  already 
Number  V  to  suggest  Orcagna,  and  Daddi  may  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  the  connecting  link  between 
him  and  Giotto.  ^[What  is  known  of  the 
life  of  Daddi  may  be  found  at  length  in 
Milanesi’s  commentary  to  Vasari’s  life  of 
Stefano  Fiorentino  and  Ugolino  Sanese. 
Milanesi  champions  eloquently  the  cause  of 
this  great  but  curiously  neglected  artist — 
that  his  pleading  has  not  been  altogether  suc¬ 
cessful  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  he 
endeavours  to  establish  Daddi’s  authorship 
of  the  frescoes  of  the  Triumph  of  Death,  in 
the  camposanto  at  Pisa.  The  improbability 
of  such  a  view  will  be  apparent  to  anyone 
who  compares  them  with  the  Highnam 
altarpiece.  Daddi,  who  was  born  at  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  died  either  in 
1348  according  to  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle, 
or  in  1  350  according  to  Milanesi.  Thispic- 
ture  must  therefore  be  one  of  his  latest,  as 
it  is  also  one  of  his  finest  works.  It  came 
originally  from  the  church  of  St.  George  at 
Ruballa,  whence  it  passed  into  the  Bromley 
collection.  It  is  referred  to  as  being  in  that 
collection  by  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  and  is 
mentioned  as  being  in  England  by  Milanesi. 

To  a  considerably  later  period  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  belongs  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin  (Plate  III),  which  is  ascribed  in 
the  catalogue  to  Giotto.  It  is,  however, 
clearly  a  fine  work  by  the  last  great  Giot- 
tesque  master  of  Florence,  Agnolo  Gaddi, 
whose  characteristic  qualities  and  defects  are 
here  admirably  displayed.  The  weak  lines 
of  the  boneless  fingers  with  their  rounded 
ends,  the  long  thin  noses  imperfectly  articu¬ 
lated  with  the  mask,  and  the  want  of  life 
and  character  in  the  figures,  betray  the  facile 
exponent  of  a  stock  formula  which  made 
but  small  demands  upon  the  artist’s  obser¬ 
vation  or  his  feeling  for  reality.  It  was,  in¬ 
deed,  due  to  the  cleverness  and,  if  we  are 
to  believe  Vasari,  the  commercial  astuteness 
of  the  Gaddi  family  that  Giotto’s  style  was 
crystallized  into  so  lifeless  a  system  of  de- 
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sign.  But  Agnolo,  though  he  inherited  too 
much  from  his  father,  was  more  of  an 
artist.  Where,  as  at  Sta.  Croce,  he  depicts  a 
stirring  narrative,  his  line,  at  other  times 
mechanical  and  slow,  becomes  alert  and  ex¬ 
pressive  of  at  least  the  more  obvious  dra¬ 
matic  effects,  while  at  all  times  he  shows  a 
refined  taste  and  originality  as  a  decorator 
in  the  more  limited  sense  of  the  word. 
Judged  as  an  imaginative  rendering  of  a 
supreme  event,  this  picture  is  certainly  cold 
and  inadequate,  but  as  a  piece  of  elaborate 
decoration  it  is  charmingly  designed  and 
brilliantly  executed.  The  brocade  hanging, 
which  reminds  one  of  Orcagna’s  school,  is 
painted  with  the  utmost  skill;  on  a  ground 
of  brilliant  orange  red,  the  symmetrical  pat¬ 
tern  of  birds  and  flowers  is  relieved  in  in- 
tensest  blue  and  gold.  The  draperies  and 
flesh  are  for  the  most  part  in  that  beautiful 
pale  key  which  Agnolo  affected  ;  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  pale  grey,  blue,  and  saffron  yellow, 
with  stronger  notes  of  mauve  and  pink,  forms 
one  of  those  complex  and  sumptuous  har¬ 
monies  of  colour  which  were  unfortunately 
abandoned  by  the  artists  of  the  succeeding 
century.  The  general  likeness  of  this  to 
Taddeo  Gaddi’s  version  of  the  same  subject 
in  the  sacristy  of  Sta.  Croce  (Plate  III) 
(there  attributed  to  Giotto)  is  apparent. 
Agnolo  has  even  repeated,  though  in  a  mo¬ 
dified  form,  the  peculiar  double  sleeve  which 
is  not  unfrequent  in  Taddeo’s  pictures.  The 
influence  of  Orcagna  is,  however,  to  be  seen 
in  the  more  rectilinear  folds  and  the  at¬ 
tempt  at  structural  design  in  the  draperies. 
If  We  come  next  to  an  artist  who  was  prob¬ 
ably  at  one  time  Agnolo  Gaddi’s  pupil. 
The  two  little  predella  pieces  represent¬ 
ing  the  Visitation  and  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  (Plate  IV)  are  not  only  among 
the  most  charming  pieces  of  the  collection, 
but  they  are  among  the  best  works  of  an 
artist  whose  sense  of  beauty  was  almost  of 
the  highest  order — Lorenzo  Monaco.  The 
melodious  rhythm  of  his  long-drawn  inter¬ 
lacing  lines,  the  sweetness  and  lucidity  of  his 
design,  are  here  beautifully  apparent.  His 
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peculiar  treatment  of  drapery  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  miniature  paintings  of 
northern  Europe,  particularly  of  French 
workmanship,  were  not  without  their  in¬ 
fluence  on  him.  But  here,  though  the  main 
ideas  of  design  are  essentially  gothic,  there 
is  much  that  already  foreshadows  the  art  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  How  much  of  Fra 
Angelico  there  already  is  in  the  tenderly  ex¬ 
pressive  gesture  of  the  Virgin’s  hands  as  she 
raises  St.  Elizabeth  from  her  knees,  while 
the  movement  of  the  right  leg  and  the 
peculiar  disposition  of  the  drapery  which  it 
causes  are  favourite  motives  with  the  pupil. 
Angelico,  indeed,  had  but  little  to  add  to 
this  exquisite  interpretation  of  the  subject. 
How  much,  too,  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi’s 
genre  feelingis  already  hinted  at  in  the  figure 
leaning  against  the  doorpost — how  much 
of  his  romance  in  the  woodland  background! 
Lorenzo  Monaco’s  importance  as  the  in- 
spirer  cf  the  new  ideas  of  the  quattrocento 
perhaps  deserves  more  recognition.  The 
Adoration  is  a  variation  upon  the  theme  of 
a  predella  piece  by  Lorenzo  in  the  Ra- 
czynski  gallery  at  Berlin;  but  the  differences 
between  this,  which  we  must  assume  to  be 
a  late  work,  and  the  Berlin  picture  are  re¬ 
markable.  The  head  of  the  second  king  in 
particular  is  so  different  from  Lorenzo’s  usual 
type,  so  near  to  what  Masolino  or  the  young 
Masaccio  might  have  done,  that  one  won¬ 
ders  whether  some  pupil,  already  advancing 
beyond  his  master  in  the  new  direction,  may 
not  have  had  a  hand  in  it.  If  these  works 
by  Lorenzo  Monaco  show  the  emergence 
from  the  gothic  formula  of  a  new  spirit,  our 
next  picture  (Plate  V)  is  on  the  contrary  a 
curious  case  of  retardation.  ^{The  general 
effectof  thispicture  is  decidedly  Giottesque; 
the  colour  scheme  is  still  of  the  gay  and 
variegated  kind  that  occurs  in  works  of  the 


trecento.  The  crimson  robes  with  yellow  Pictures  in 
high  lights,  the  indigo  blues  and  apple  the  Collec- 
greens,  all  belong  to  the  Giottesque  tradi-  tion  of  Sir 
tion  ;  but,  none  the  less,  this  picture  was  Hubert 
probably  executed  at  a  period  when  the  Parry,  at 
more  original  artists  had  already  established  Highnam 
the  new  ideas  of  fifteenth-century  art.  The  Court,  near 
master  who  executed  this  was  clearly  a  re-  Gloucester 
actionary  who  clung  to  the  old,  convenient 
receipts  for  the  fabrication  of  handsomely 
decorated  altarpieces.  His  works  are  not 
uncommon  in  and  around  Florence,  and  may 
be  easily  recognized  by  the  peculiar  alert 
expression  of  the  eyes  and  the  gaiety  and 
piquancy  of  his  faces.  One  of  his  pictures 
in  the  corridor  of  the  Uffizi  is  reproduced 
here  (Plate  V)  ;  another  is  in  Fiesole  cathe¬ 
dral.  The  artist  shows  some  evidence  of 
the  influence  of  Lorenzo  Monaco,  though 
this  is  more  apparent  in  the  draperies  of  the 
Uffizi  picture  than  in  the  Highnam  Ma¬ 
donna.  The  latter  seems  in  essentials  to  be 
rather  a  continuation  of  the  purely  Florentine 
Giottesque  tradition  of  the  end  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  and  is  probably  a  some¬ 
what  earlier  work.  Whoever  our  artist 
may  be,  his  work  scarcely  rises  above  the 
level  of  tasteful  and  accomplished  crafts¬ 
manship,  and  his  chief  interest  is  as  an 
example  of  one  phase  of  the  work  of  the 
period  of  transition  to  the  style  of  the  quat¬ 
trocento.  One  is  apt  to  forget  that  long  after 
Masaccio  andCastagno  had  realized  in  paint 
the  new  plastic  ideas  of  Donatello,  the  older 
firmsof  ecclesiastical  furnishers  went  on  con¬ 
tentedly  in  the  earlier  manner,  which  was, 
in  fact,  bettei  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  the  altarpiece.  Even  in  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  Neri  di  Bicci  only  made  a  sufficient 
pretence  to  structural  draughtsmanship  and 
modelling  to  pass  muster  among  his  con¬ 
temporaries. 
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ILLUSTRATED  IN  THE  RECENT  EXHIBITION  AT  PARIS 

WRITTEN  BY  E.  BLOCHET  J0* 

PART  I 


HE  exhibition  of  Mus¬ 
sulman  art  held  during 
the  months  of  May  and 
June  in  the  Pavilion  de 
Marsan  at  Paris  afforded 
an  opportunity  such  as 
is  rarely  given  of  study¬ 
ing  the  art  of  the  Mussulman  nations.  The 
objects  brought  together  included  some 
line  examples  of  their  various  classes,  and 
most  ol  them,  coming  as  they  did  from 
private  collections,  had  not  before  been 
seen  by  the  public.  The  art  of  minia¬ 
ture-painting  is  one  of  those  in  which  the 
Mussulmans  have  excelled,  especially  the 
Persians  and  the  Turks,  who,  since  the  ap¬ 
pearance  upon  the  world’s  scene  of  the 
hordes  of  Jenghis  Khan,  have  lived  by 
Iranian  culture  and  civilization.  Also  it  is 
one  of  the  least  known,  for  we  have  to  go 
in  search  of  specimens  of  this  art  to  the 
manuscripts  in  which  they  are  scattered 
without  order  and,  at  least  at  first  sight, 
without  logic.  Moreover,  as  will  presently 
be  seen,  only  a  very  restricted  few  of  these 
paintings  are  signed  and  dated,  so  that  it  is 
only  by  external  considerations  that  we  can 
succeed  in  identifying  a  period  and  a  coun¬ 
try  of  origin.  ^  The  Mussulman  religion 
has  always  been  shy  of  encouraging  the  art 
of  painting  ;  in  fact,  the  tradition  of  Islam 
formally  forbids  it.  This  absolute  prohibi¬ 
tion  was  borrowed  by  Mohammed  from  the 
Jews,  and  he  also  reckoned  upon  establish¬ 
ing  a  distinction  between  his  Faithful,  of 
whom  he  wished  to  make  a  nation  of  icono¬ 
clasts,  and  the  Byzantine  Christians  and 
Mazdean  Persians,  who  decorated  their 
palaces  with  carvings  and  their  books  with 
paintings.  He  who  draws  a  human  figure, 
or  even  a  representation  of  any  kind  of  ani¬ 
mal,  says  the  Sunna,  shall  give  it  his  soul  at 


the  Day  of  Judgement,  and  thus  perish  amid 
the  torments  of  hell.  Fortunately  for  the 
history  of  art,  the  Mussulmans  did  not  ob¬ 
serve  this  prohibition  more  strictly  than  did 
Solomon  that  of  the  Bible,  when  he  intro¬ 
duced  figures  of  animals  into  the  Temple  ; 
but  it  did  not  fail  to  weigh  heavily  upon  the 
artistic  development  of  a  whole  world,  and 
it  forced  the  latter  to  confine  itself  vaguely 
to  geometrical  decoration,  while  systematic¬ 
ally  renouncing  statuary  and  figured  repre¬ 
sentations,  which  enabled  Greek  art  to 
attain  its  full  splendour.  Passing  through 
the  galleries  of  the  Pavilion  de  Marsan, 
one  was  struck  by  the  smallness  of  the  space 
occupied  by  figured  representations  among 
the  number  of  objects  there  brought  to¬ 
gether.  Here  and  there,  at  very  rare  inter¬ 
vals,  one  found  a  few  bronzes  representing 
animals;  while  as  for  the  carpets,  the  accou¬ 
trements,  the  copper  vessels,  the  glass  lamps, 
it  was  only  exceptionally  that  they  bore 
anything  but  inscriptions  in  large  neskhi 
letters,  taken  from  verses  of  the  Koran  or 
from  the  traditions  attributed  to  the  pro¬ 
phet  Mohammed.  Nor  did  any  but  a 
certain  number  of  Persian  manuscripts  con¬ 
tain  other  than  those  commonplace  decora¬ 
tions  which  we  find  throughout  the  Islam 
world,  from  the  Hispano-Arab  monuments 
of  Seville  and  Granada  to  the  mosques 
raised  by  the  descendants  of  Timur  Bey 
in  the  countries  that  form  the  frontier  of 
Chinese  Turkestan.  The  impression  of  a 
person  seeing  once,  and  a  little  quickly,  an 
exhibition,  however  limited,  of  Mussulman 
paintings,  is  that  all  these  miniatures  are  so 
many  isolated  artistic  fancies,  scarcely  con¬ 
nected  one  with  the  other,  and  that  the 
painters  who  have  executed  them  have 
confined  themselves  to  following  the  whims 
of  their  imagination,  without  troubling  to 
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know  what  had  been  done  before  them,  or 
to  inquire  into  the  workmanship  ot  artists 
contemporary  with  themselves.  This  is  an 
inevitable  impression,  but  a  radically  false 
one,  as  a  careful  and  prolonged  examination 
of  the  documents  easily  enables  us  to  see. 

On  the  contrary,  the  world  of  Islam  pro¬ 
duced  schools  of  which  each  had  its  own 
methods  and  types.  By  comparing  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  same  date  and  origin,  one  per¬ 
ceives  that,  without  exception,  they  present 
the  same  pictures,  and  that,  moreover,  those 
pictures  are  very  nearly  identical.  They 
offer  hardly  the  smallest  variations  in  detail, 
while  in  workmanship  and  in  the  general 
plan  of  the  composition  they  are  strictly 
alike.  It  is  thus  that,  in  all  the  ‘  Books  of 
the  Kings’  illustrated  in  Persia  during  the 
time  of  the  Sefevsan  kings,  we  find  the  same 
scenestreated  in  identical  fashion,  with  more 
or  less  finish,  according  to  the  price  of  the 
book  ;  in  the  same  way,  all  the  manuscripts 
of  the  life  of  the  famous  Sufis  of  Sultan 
Husein  Mirza  contain  identical  paintings, 
which  are  hardly  differentiated  one  from 
the  other  and  which  are  evidently  replicas 
of  a  common  original,  drawn  and  painted 
by  an  artist  of  talent,  the  head  of  a  school. 
If  No  illuminated  Arab  manuscript  is  known 
of  an  earlier  date  than  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  reason  of  this  is  simple.  So 
long  as  the  caliphate  of  Bagdad  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  powerful,  or,  at  least,  preserved 
sufficient  moral  authority,  to  cause  the 
Mussulman  law  to  be  respected  in  its  in¬ 
tegrity,  none  dared  to  violate  one  of  the 
strictest  injunctions  of  the  Sunna.  The 
artists,  both  in  the  Persian  world  and  among 
the  Mussulmans  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  waited 
for  the  day  of  the  final  decadence  of  the 
spiritual  power  before  venturing  to  trans¬ 
gress  the  formal  prohibition  against  the 
reproduction,  by  any  process  whatever,  of 
the  human  figure,  or  even  of  animal  forms. 
%  Arab  books  adorned  with  pictures  (of  in¬ 
different  merit)  appeared  first  in  the  empire 
of  the  Aiyubite  sultans  descended  from 
Saladin.  This  innovation  raised  a  storm 


among  the  ulemas  and  men  of  law,  who 
looked  upon  it  as  an  abomination;  but  the 
Aiyubite  sovereigns,  although  loudly  pro¬ 
claiming  themselves  the  stoutest  defenders 
of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  were  but  little  in¬ 
terested  to  know  whether  a  thing  was  ortho¬ 
dox  or  not.  Had  not  Saladin  built  in  the  very 
heart  of  Cairo  a  college  for  the  Bathenians, 
whose  doctrines,  a  hundred  times  anathe¬ 
matized  by  the  Abbasside  caliphs,  tended 
to  prove  that  there  existed  neither  Allah 
nor  Mohammed,  and  that  the  only  possi¬ 
ble  divinity  was  the  prime  mover,  the  first 
hypostasis,  the  absolute  One  of  the  Neopla- 
tonists  ?  The  Aiyubites  troubled  them¬ 
selves  so  little  about  the  prohibition  against 
reproducing  the  human  figure  that  they 
had  coins  struck  in  Syria  bearing  on  the 
obverse  the  head  of  the  Bvzantine  Christ 
and  on  the  reverse  the  usual  inscriptions  in 
the  Arab  tongue.  Saladin  even  went  so  far 
— and  this  is  the  acme  of  heterodoxy — as  to 
plan  a  marriage  between  his  brother  Melik 
Adel  and  the  sister  of  Richard  Cceur-de- 
Lion,  King  of  England.  The  Mussulman 
artists  would  have  been  very  wrong  not  to 
have  taken  it  at  their  ease  under  the  reign 
of  such  liberal  princes  ;  and  therefore,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  extreme  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  we  behold  the  first  appearance  of 
illuminated  Arab  manuscripts.  These 
Arab  manuscripts  adorned  with  paintings 
are  of  the  greatest  rarity,  and  are  not  gener¬ 
ally  distinguished  for  their  execution.  They 
are  curious  documents,  worthy  of  preserva¬ 
tion  because  of  their  rarity,  rather  than  real 
works  of  art,  and  the  painters  who  illu¬ 
minated  them  were  never  very  careful  with 
their  work.  They  betrayed  an  almost 
complete  lack  of  imagination  and  invention, 
and  confined  themselves  to  copying  as  best 
they  could  the  illuminated  pictures  in  the 
manuscripts  at  their  disposal,  that  is  to  say 
the  Byzantine  manuscripts,  in  Egypt  and 
Syria  :  as  for  the  Mussulmans  ot  the 
Maghreb  and  the  Yemen,  it  never  occurred 
to  their  minds  that  it  was  possible  to  adorn 
a  book  with  pictures.  The  greater  number 
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The  of  the  pictures  in  Arab  manuscripts  are 

Burlington  copied  from  Byzantine  manuscripts  of  the 
Magazine,  eighth  to  the  eleventh  century,  and  the 
Number  V  limners,  not  knowing  what  they  were  copy¬ 
ing,  often  surrounded  the  heads  of  their 
figures  with  the  golden  haloes  of  the  saints 
of  the  Greek  Church.  There  are  only 
very  few  Arab  manuscripts  the  pictures  of 
which  rise  above  the  conventional  com¬ 
monplace  level,  although  they  always  dis¬ 
play  very  evident  traces  of  Byzantine  in¬ 
fluence.  The  most  important  of  these 
manuscripts  is  a  copy  of  the  Makamat 
(‘  assemblies,’  or  seances )  of  Hariri,  which 
belongs  to  M.  Charles  Schefer.  A  very 
curious  painting  from  this  manuscript, 
which  was  copied  in  Mesopotamia  in  the 
year  1237,  is  reproduced  in  the  present  ar¬ 
ticle.  It  shows  a  troop  of  horsemen  in  the 
army  of  the  Abbasside  caliph,  carrying  the 
black  silk  standard  of  the  Abbas  family  and 
sounding  enormous  trumpets.  This  pic¬ 
ture,  which  is  far  from  possessing  the  merit 
of  the  miniatures  that  adorn  the  Persian 
manuscripts,  presents  to  us,  in  a  life-like 
manner,  a  scene  which  must  have  been  fre¬ 
quent  in  the  streets  of  Bagdad  and  Damas¬ 
cus  ;  the  costumes  and  the  harness  of  the 
horses  are  absolutely  correct  and  corre¬ 
spond  in  every  respect  with  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  apparel  to  be  found  at  random 
in  the  Arab  historians.  One  fact  which 
goes  to  show  that  Arab  art,  at  least  in 
Syria,  assumed  a  considerable  development 
at  that  time  is  that  we  possess  two  other 
manuscripts  of  these  seances  of  Hariri  less 
fine  than  the  one  in  question,  but  illu¬ 
minated  by  artists  who  evidently  belong  to 
the  same  school.  These  painters  of  the 
Aiyubite  period  considered  that  Byzantine 
art,  itself  very  limited  and  restricted  almost 
exclusively  to  religious  painting,  did  not 
offer  a  large  enough  variety  of  models,  and 
they  looked  around  them  for  others.  These 
were  so  rare  that  our  artists  were  sometimes 
content  to  reproduce  Egyptian  stelas,  or  to 
draw  their  inspiration  from  the  statues  of 
Pharaohs  or  divinities  which  they  encoun- 
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tered  at  every  step  on  Egyptian  soil,  copy¬ 
ing  to  the  best  of  their  ability  the  hiero¬ 
glyphic  characters  which  they  found  on 
those  monuments  and  of  which  they  un¬ 
derstood  not  a  word.  In  short,  painting 
never  existed  on  Arab  manuscripts  save  by 
way  of  exception  and  in  a  sporadic  state  ; 
and  yet  the  Arab  artists  suffered  from  no 
lack  of  subjects  for  illustration.  What  an 
inexhaustible  mine  the  ‘Thousand  Nights 
and  a  Night  ’  would  have  supplied,  and  the 
heroic  romancesof ‘Antarah,  of  Sultan  Zahir 
Bibars,  or  the  ‘  History  of  the  Heroes  of 
Islamism  ’  (Sire/  el -mujahidin) !  A  few  Arab 
manuscripts  copied  in  Persia  are  adorned 
with  paintings,  generally  of  indifferent 
merit,  but  it  is  very  evident  that  these  do 
not  belong  to  Arab  art  properly  so  called, 
and  that  they  must  be  included  among  the 
productions  of  Iranian  art.  The  only 
ornamentation  of  the  Arab  manuscripts 
consists  of  the  illumination  of  the  titles  and 
the  first  pages  of  the  text.  They  are  not 
so  fine  as  those  done  in  Persia,  although  we 
find  copies  of  the  Koran,  written  on  parch¬ 
ment,  richly  illuminated  with  gilded  de¬ 
signs.  But  this  ornamentation,  reduced  to 
a  very  small  number  of  colours  and  with 
broken  lines,  is  heavy  and  overladen  with 
gildings  :  the  Persians  were  more  sober  and 
showed  that  they  had  less  taste  for  tinsel. 
^[The  artistic  history  of  Persia  begins  with 
the  Achaemenian  kings,  that  is  to  say  in 
the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  a  very  recent 
date  compared  with  the  antiquity  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Assyrian  and  Chaldean  empires.  Like 
all  the  countries  of  Hither  Asia,  the  Persia  of 
the  Achaemenians  was  tributary  to  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  Empire,  and  the  monuments  of  Per- 
sepolis  and  Murghab  are  obviously  copied 
from  those  of  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates, 
while  showing  signs  of  a  strong  Hellenic 
influence.  In  fact,  the  influence  of  Greece 
in  Persia  began  long  before  the  conquest  by 
Alexander,  and  the  subjects  of  the  Great 
Kings  had  happily  lightened  the  heavy 
architecture  and  ponderous  sculpture  of 
Babylon  by  taking  their  inspiration  from 


the  methods  of  the  artists  of  Hellas.  It  is 
thus  that  the  Apadana  of  Persepolis,  the 
Apadana  of  Esther  and  Xerxes,  is  a  compro¬ 
mise  between  the  oldest  works  of  Assyrian 
art  and  the  most  grandiose  specimens  of 
Greek  architecture,  between  the  Palace  of 
Sargon,  which  it  suggests  by  the  elevation 
of  its  immense  walls  and  its  heavy  friezes, 
and  the  Parthenon,  in  which  we  find  the 
colonnade  of  the  Persian  edifice,  which  the 
architecture  of  the  Euphrates  valley  always 
ignored.  The  casings  in  many-coloured 
bricks  which  adorn  the  Apadana  were  bor¬ 
rowed  by  the  Persians  from  Chaldean,  or 
rather  Assyrian  art ;  and  the  frieze  of  the 
Archers  has  its  prototype  in  the  glazed-brick 
low-reliefs  of  the  Dur-Sarkayan.  The 
workmanship  of  those  polychromatic  cas¬ 
ings  has  changed  very  little  in  the  course 
of  the  ages,  and  the  methods  employed  by 
the  brick-makers  who,  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  adorned  the  splendid  mosques  of  the 
Sefevaeankingsat  Ardabil  and  Veramin  with 
sky-blue  and  pale-green  mosaics  were  almost 
identical  with  those  of  the  artists  of  the 
time  of  Sargon  and  Nebuchadnezzar.  ^[The 
Greek  influence  attained  its  height  in  Iran 
after  the  conquest  by  Alexander,  under  the 
reign  of  the  Arsacidan  princes  who  assumed 
the  title  of  Philhellenes  on  their  coinage. 
The  Sasanians,  while  endeavouring  to  bring 
aboutareaction  against  thatinfluence which 
had  several  times  threatened  to  deprive  Iran 
of  all  its  autonomy,  were  unable,  at  least  at 
the  commencement  of  their  dynasty,  to 
dispense  with  the  aid  of  the  Greek  artists, 
and  the  inscriptions  of  the  early  kings  of 
that  dynasty  are  accompanied  by  a  Greek 
translation.  5[The  art  and  methods  of 
construction  of  the  period  of  the  Sasa- 
nian  kings  were  perpetuated  long  after  the 
Mussulman  conquest ;  and  the  ogival  door¬ 
ways  of  the  Timurid  mosques  of  Samar- 
cand  or  of  the  mosques  of  the  Sefevaxm 
shahs  recall,  although  with  a  much  less  im¬ 
posing  aspect,  the  gigantic  ogive,  the  Ivan, 
to-day  half-ruined,  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Sasanians  at  Ctesiphon,  which,  according 


to  the  Islam  tradition,  was  rent  in  two  dur-  Mussulman 
ing  the  night  in  which  Mohammed  came  Manuscripts 
into  the  world.  The  Mussulman  architects  and  Minia- 
who  built  the  powerful  citadels  which  tures  as 
stayed  the  onrush  of  the  crusaders  in  Syria  Illustrated  in 
also  derived  their  inspiration  from  the  Sa-  the  recent 
sanian  tradition,  and  it  was  thus  that  the  Exhibition 
gothic  style  made  its  way  into  the  art  of  at  Paris 
the  east  and  ended  by  supplanting  the  Ro¬ 
man  style.  51  If  the  influence  of  Greek  art 
was  considerable  in  Ancient  Persia,  it  was 
null  in  Persian  art  according  to  Islam  ;  for 
there  was  scarcely  any  point  of  contact  be¬ 
tween  the  Byzantine  world  in  its  decline 
and  Persia  subjugated  by  the  arms  of  the 
caliphs  and  separated  from  the  west  by 
Syria  and  the  provinces  that  formed  the 
Seljukian  empire  of  Asia  Minor.  Neverthe¬ 
less  there  exist  a  few  rare  specimens  of  Per¬ 
sian  painting  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century  which  recall  in  a  positive  fashion 
the  methods  of  Hellenic  art  ;  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  works  which  they  serve 
to  illustrate  are  merely  translations  ot  Arab 
originals  written  in  Syria  and  containing 
miniatures  imitated  from  Byzantine  types. 

The  Persian  limners  confined  themselves  to 
reproducing  those  paintings  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Arab  works  were  being  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  Persian  language,  and  we  must 
beware  of  seeing  in  this  the  trace  of  any 
post-Islamic  influence  of  Byzantine  art. 

The  three  great  schools  of  painting  in 
Persia  succeed  one  another  without  inter¬ 
ruption  and,  encroaching  one  on  the  other 
from  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  to  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  correspond  with  the  three  great 
dominations  which  held  sway  over  Iran 
during  this  period  ot  nearly  five  centuries: 
the  Mongolians,  the  Timurids  and  the  Se- 
fev;cans.  Books  adorned  with  paintings, 
in  fact,  make  their  first  appearance  with 
the  dynasty  of  the  Mongolian  sovereigns, 
whose  ancestor,  Hulagu,  was  sent  to  con¬ 
quer  Persia  by  the  Emperor  ot  China, 

Manchu.  Although  the  dynasties  which 
had  made  themselves  independent  in  Persia, 


The  up  to  the  Seljukians,  had  taken  matters 

Burlington  easily  with  the  Abbasside  caliphate,  it  is  no 
Magazine,  less  true  that  they  were  deeply  attached  to 
Number  V  Islamism  and  that  men  hesitated  under  their 
dominion  openly  to  transgress  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  of  the  religious  law.  The  Mongolian 
sovereigns,  at  least  the  first,  did  not  profess 
Islamism  and  even  greatly  preferred  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  the  Mussulman  religion,  although 
not  themselves  Christians.  Some  of  them, 
such  as  Hulagu,  had  Christian  wives,  and 
they  often  protected  the  Christians  to  the 
detriment  of  the  votaries  of  Mohammed. 
We  know  from  the  narrative  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  were  sent  on  embassy  to  the 
court  of  the  Grand  Khan  of  Cathay — Jean 
du  Plan  de  Carpin,  Guillaume  de  Ruys- 
broeck  and  others — that  the  Mongols  made 
very  coarse  representations  of  their  divinity 
Itoga  and  of  other  spirits  of  an  inferior 
order.  Like  all  the  primitives,  they  greatly 
loved  to  see  themselves  pictured  in  paint¬ 
ings,  and  the  manuscripts  which  date  from 
the  time  of  the  Mongolian  sovereigns  of 
Persia  are  filled  with  portraits  of  the  Khans, 
different  nobles  accompanied  by  their  wives 
and  engaged  in  drinking  fermented  mare’s 
milk  in  cups  of  Chinese  porcelain.  The 
Mongols,  when  they  issued  from  their 
steppes  bent  upon  the  conquest  of  the 
world,  were  certainly  the  most  ignorant 
people  conceivable,  for  which  reason  they 
were  surrounded  by  Chinese  secretaries,  in 
terpreters,  engineers  and  bureaucrats,  with¬ 
out  whom  they  would  have  been  helpless. 
All  this  yellow  flood  swept  down  upon  Persia 
and  there  settled  as  in  a  conquered  country, 
introducing  numbers  of  Turkish  words  into 
the  language  and,  into  art,  not  the  formulas 
of  the  Turks  and  Mongols,  because  these  had 
none,  but  those  of  the  Celestial  empire.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Chinese  artists  whom  the 
Mongols  had  brought  with  them  to  Persia 
understood  the  technicalities  of  painting  in¬ 
finitely  better  than  did  the  Iranians,  even  as 
the  Chinese  accountants  could  easily  have 
given  lessons  to  all  the  financial  clerks  of 
the  Samanids  or  Seljukians.  And  so  the 


Persian  painters  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  Chinese 
and  eventually  came  to  create  an  art  which 
was  very  different  from  that  of  the  Celestial 
empire,  but  which  nevertheless  displays 
many  characteristics  of  Chinese  painting. 
In  any  case,  it  is  certain  that  the  miniatures 
which  adorn  the  Persian  manuscripts  from 
the  time  of  the  Mongols  have  no  con¬ 
nexion  whatever  with  what  is  known  to  us 
of  the  art  of  the  Sasanidans,  or  with  the 
descriptions  given  by  Mas‘udi  of  pictures 
which  he  had  seen  at  Persepolis  in  a  book 
and  by  the  unknown  author  of  a  chronicle 
entitled  the  ‘  Sum  of  Histories.  ’  ^IThe 
manuscripts  illuminated  in  Persia  and  in 
the  regions  that  depended  upon  her  during 
the  Mongolian  period  (1258-1335)  are 
very  numerous  and  all  present  the  same 
characteristics  :  the  artists  who  illuminated 
them  drew,  above  all,  battle-scenes,  sieges 
of  fortresses,  bloody  contests,  or  else  ban¬ 
quets,  for  the  Mongols  were,  according  to 
the  account  of  travellers,  great  quaffers  or 
strong  liquors.  These  pictures,  however, 
are  rarely  so  well  executed  as  those  which 
belong  to  the  school  of  the  Timurids  and 
the  Sefevaeans  :  the  Mongols  were  people 
who  were  not  hard  to  please  ;  they  wished 
before  all  things  to  be  served  quickly  ;  and 
with  them  quantity  easily  took  the  place  of 
quality.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  manu¬ 
scripts  executed  at  that  time  contain  a  very 
considerable  number  of  paintings  ;  but, 
though  these  paintings  possess  a  great  docu¬ 
mentary  interest,  they  have  but  a  feeble 
interest  from  the  artistic  point  of  view. 
Some  of  them  are  merely  wash-drawings  in 
uniform  tints  rather  than  paintings  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  The  schools 
of  painting  of  the  Mongolian  period  did 
not  last  long  in  Persia,  and  it  would  seem 
as  though,  from  the  moment  when  the 
descendants  of  Hulagu  became  converted 
to  Islamism,  people  in  Persia  began  to 
look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  picture-books 
and  those  who  painted  them.  Moreover, 
the  Mongolian  dynasty  gave  way  amid  so 
great  a  chaos  and  such  infinite  disorder  that 
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the  Persians  had  too  many  other  things 
to  occupy  their  minds  to  allow  them  to 
think  of  illustrating  their  ‘  Books  of  the 
Kings’  or  the  Gu/istan  of  the  Sheikh 
Sa‘dl.  We  still  find  in  the  great  European 
libraries  a  few  manuscripts  illuminated  for 
the  Djelairids  or  the  Mozafferids  ;  but 
the  political  instability  of  Iran  was  at  that 
time  so  great  that  two  copies  of  the  same 
work  are  sometimes  dedicated  to  two  suc¬ 
cessive  sovereigns.  The  accession  of 
Timur  Bey  put  an  end  to  this  anarchy, 
which,  for  that  matter,  was  to  begin  again 
a  century  later,  and  the  reign  of  his  succes¬ 
sor,  Shah-Rokh,  was  a  period  of  peace  such 
as  Persia  had  not  known  since  long.  Under 
the  reign  of  this  pacific  prince,  who  waged 
no  war  until  driven  to  extremes  by  his  kins¬ 
men,  there  was  executed,  at  Herat,  one  of 
the  most  splendid  specimens  of  Iranian  paint¬ 
ing,  the  manuscript  of  the  ‘  Ascension  of 
Mohammed  to  Heaven.’  Illuminated  books 
belonging  to  the  Timurid  school  of  Persia 
and  Turkestan  are  not  excessively  rare,  and 
we  must  look  among  them  to  find  the 
master-pieces  of  Persian  painting.  A  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  these  volumes  come  from 
the  libraries  of  the  Timurids,  principally 
from  that  of  Herat,  where  Sultan  Husain 
Mirza  had  collected  a  magnificent  library, 
which  has  now  completely  disappeared. 

These  Timurid  sovereigns,  including 
those  who  reigned  in  the  east  of  Persia  and 
in  Transoxiana  after  the  death  ofTamerlane 
(Timur  Bey)  as  well  as  those  who  went  to 
seek  their  fortune  in  Hindustan,  were  great 
lovers  of  works  of  art  and  of  fine  literature. 
At  Samarcand,  they  raised  the  splendid 
mosques,  now  ruined,  which  were  the  orna¬ 
ment  of  the  Righistan — theTilla-kari,  Bibi- 
khanum  and  Guri-Mir — whose  gutted 
cupolas,  all  enamelled  with  many-coloured 
bricks,  still  excite  the  admiration  of  archae¬ 
ologists.  Timur  Bey,  whom  the  pamphlet 
of  Ibn-Arabshah  did  not  a  little  to  repre¬ 
sent  as  a  vulgar  toper,  delighted  in  reading 
the  Ghazels  of  Hafiz  and  the  ‘  Romance 
of  Alexander’  of  Nizami.  Some  of  his 


writings  are  master-pieces  of  Turco-Oriental  Mussulman 
literature,  and  the  unauthenticity  of  his  Manuscripts 
Memoirs  has  never  been  absolutely  proved,  and  Minia- 
His  grandson,  Ulugh  Beg,  was  the  Al-  tures  as 
fonso  X  of  the  east,  and  the  astronomical  Illustrated  in 
tables  which  he  drew  up  with  the  aid  of  the  recent 
the  most  celebrated  cosmographers  form  Exhibition 
one  of  the  most  important  works  of  Oriental  at  Paris 
mathematics.  Sultan  Husain  ibn  Baikara 
lived  in  his  capital  of  Herat  surrounded  by 
the  most  famous  writers  of  his  time — ‘All 
Shir  his  Vizir,  the  illustrious  Sufi  JamI, 
Khwand-Amir  the  historian — and  his  col¬ 
lection  of  biographies  of  Mussulman  saints  is 
one  of  the  master-pieces  of  elegant  prose  pro¬ 
duced  by  Persian  literature.  The  Em¬ 
peror  Babar,  who,  when  the  Timurid  empire 
was  definitely  ruined  in  Persia,  went  away 
to  conquer  Hindustan,  has  left  a  sober  and 
severe  history  of  his  long  campaigns  which 
recalls  Caesar’s  ‘Commentaries.’  In  the 
midst  of  their  intrigues  and  of  the  crimes 
which  they  did  not  hesitate  to  commit  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  throne,  his  descen¬ 
dants,  the  Grand  Moguls  of  Delhi,  never 
lost  their  passion  for  works  of  art.  The 
Emperor  Shah-Jahan,  who,  in  order  to  as¬ 
sume  the  crown,  had  revolted  against  his 
hither  and  killed  off  all  his  brothers,  found 
time,  on  the  very  day  of  his  accession,  to  in¬ 
scribe  his  ex-libris  on  a  magnificent  copy  of 
one  of  the  six  poems  of  JamI  ;  it  is  true 
that  this  volume  was  a  family  record,  and 
that  it  had  been  copied  for  his  ancestor,  the 
sovereign  of  Herat,  Sultan  Husain  Mirza. 

The  Timurids  of  Hindustan  retained  this 
passion  for  fine  books  until  the  worst  days 
of  their  history.  Copies  bearing  the  seal  of 
Mohammed  Shah  or  of  Ferrukh  Siyyar  are 
not  at  all  rare,  and  Shah  Alem  II  enriched 
the  library  of  the  Grand  Moguls  even  at  the 
time  when  he  was  being  torn  between  the 
English,  the  Mahrattasand  the  French,  and 
when  his  empire  was  on  the  point  of  passing 
under  a  foreign  dominion.  The  influence 
of  Chinese  art  is  even  more  marked  in  the 
paintings  of  the  Timurid  school  of  Khoras- 
san  than  in  those  of  the  Mongols  of  Persia, 


The  and  it  is  open  to  us  to  ask  ourselves  whether 

Burlington  they  were  executed  by  Persians  trained  in 
Magazine,  the  school  of  the  Chinese,  or  by  Chinese 
N umber  V  striving  to  produce  something  in  the  Persian 
taste.  If  a  doubt  be  permissible  in  the  case 
of  the  manuscript  of  the  ‘Ascension  of  Mo¬ 
hammed,’  none  such  can  be  entertained 
concerning  a  manuscript  which  was  copied 
at  Samarcand  for  Sultan  Mirza  Ulugh  Beg 
and  which  contains  the  Arab  text  of  an  as¬ 
tronomical  treatise  famous  in  the  East,  that 
of  ‘Abd  ur-Rahman  el-Sufi.  One  of  the 
pictures  adorning  this  magnificent  manu¬ 
script  is  reproduced  in  the  present  article, 
and  it  is  easy  to  see,  even  in  the  absence  of 
colour,  that  the  drawing  shows  an  evident 
Chinese  influence.  The  lightness  of  the 
outlines  and  of  the  painting,  reduced  to  a 
few  tints  of  Chinese  ink  in  the  shadows  and 
a  few  threads  of  colour,  reminds  one  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  of  the  methods  of  the 
Japanese  artists.  This  same  characteristic 
occurs  also,  although  in  a  less  pronounced 
degree,  in  the  miniatures  on  the  manuscript 
of  the  ‘  Ascension  of  Mohammed  ’ ;  but  the 
heads  of  the  chimera  on  which  the  Prophet 
is  mounted  and  of  the  angels  recall  the 
chubby  faces  on  certain  paintings  or  cer¬ 
tain  ivories  of  the  Far  East,  We  know 
from  an  undoubted  source  that  the  Ti- 
murids  of  Turkestan  and  Eastern  Persia 
were  pleased  to  make  calls  upon  the  artists 
of  the  Celestial  empire,  and  that  one  of 
those  sultans  had  set  up  at  the  gates  of 
Samarcand  a  Trianon  in  Chinese  porcelain 
which  had  been  brought  in  sections,  with 
every  piece  numbered,  to  the  Athens  of 
Turkestan.  It  is  therefore  no  matter  for 
surprise  that  we  should  find  in  the  paintings 
of  many  manuscripts  which  formed  the 
libraries  of  Herat  and  Samarcand  traces  of 
so  deep  and  so  protracted  an  influence. 
These  miniatures  are  always  infinitely  better 
executed  than  are  those  of  the  Mongolian 
school,  and  we  feel  that  they  appeal  to  men 
of  a  different  and  more  refined  form  of  cul¬ 
ture  than  the  cavalry  leaders  who  organized 


the  bold  raids  across  the  Asiatic  conti¬ 
nent.  They  represent  fewer  scenes  of 
carnage  and,  above  all,  fewer  horsemen 
barbed  and  iron-clad  to  their  eyes  than 
fill  the  paintings  of  the  Mongolian  manu¬ 
scripts.  The  sultans  of  Turkestan  made 
war  upon  one  another  in  order  to  steal 
the  others’  crowns,  but  they  did  not  do 
so  as  brutes  greedy  of  slaughter  and  scenes 
of  bloodshed  :  often  warfare  was  their  only 
means  of  living  and  of  defending  themselves 
against  the  incessant  attacks  of  their  rapa¬ 
cious  kinsmen.  The  transition  from  the 
school ofTurkestan  at  the  timeof  theprinces 
of  the  House  of  Timur  to  the  third  great 
school  of  painting  in  Persia,  that  of  the  Sefe- 
vasans,was  not  so  clearly  defined  as  that  which 
separates  the  Mongolian  from  the  Timurid 
school.  There  was,  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  a  certain  period  during 
which  the  Persian  artists  endeavoured  to 
produce  something  new,  while  retaining,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  method  of  the  minia¬ 
ture-painters  of  Turkestan.  To  this  transi¬ 
tion  period  belongs  the  manuscript  of  the 
‘  Book  of  the  Kings,’  the  property  of  M.  de 
Rothschild,  of  which  two  reproductions 
will  be  found  in  these  pages,  and  also  the 
miniature  representing  a  hunting-scene 
which  is  taken  from  a  splendid  manuscript, 
dated  1527,  from  the  divan  of  Mir  ‘Ali  Shir 
Nava’i,  Vizir  to  the  Timurid  Sultan  Husain 
Mirza.  Obviously  the  master-pieces  of 
Mussulman  painting  are  to  be  sought  among 
the  miniatures  executed  at  Herat  and  Samar¬ 
cand  in  the  fifteenth  century  ;  but  this  does 
not  prevent  the  miniatures  painted  in  West¬ 
ern  Persia  under  the  reign  of  the  Sefevis 
(fifteenth  toseventeenth  century)  from  being 
splendid  works  of  art.  The  number  of  illu¬ 
minated  manuscripts  dating  from  this  period 
is  relatively  large.  This  does  not  imply  that 
there  were  many  more  painted  in  Persia 
under  Shah  Abbas  than  during  the  time  of 
the  Timurids,  but  simply  that,  being  more 
modern,  there  were  fewer  of  them  lost. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  PLATE  OF  WINCHESTER  COLLEGE 
WRITTEN  BY  PERCY  MACQUOID,  R.I.  J5T* 


'HERE  is  an  undefinable 
feeling  of  romance  and 
sentiment  that  forcibly 
strikes  even  the  most  cal¬ 
lous  who  visit  Winchester 
College.  Founded  by 
William  of  Wykeham  in 
i  393  for  the  purpose  of  providing  free  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  sons  of  those  who  could  not 
otherwise  have  afforded  it,  as  well  as  a  means 
of  supplying  the  country  with  an  enlighten¬ 
ed  priesthood,  it  remains  to-day  the  oldest 
and  one  of  the  greatest  of  England’s  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  The  royal  licence  to  found  the 
college,  granted  by  Richard  II,  empowers 
Wykeham  to  ‘acquire  the  site  and  build  a 
hall  or  college  to  the  honour  and  glory  of 
God  and  our  Lady,  and  to  settle  in  it  a 
warden  and  seventy  scholars  who  should 
study  grammar  within  its  halls  and  to  grant 
them  a  charter.’  This  first  building  took 
six  years  to  complete,  and  the  sum  of 
£1,014  8s.  3d.  was  spent  upon  its  construc¬ 
tion,  a  sum  that  would  represent  about 
£20,000  according  to  the  present  value  of 
money,  As  Winchester  was  at  one  time 
the  capital  of  England,  many  kings  made  it 
their  chief  seat  of  residence,  and  many  im¬ 
portant  parliaments  were  held  there,  and  it 
was  no  doubt  from  this  traditional  import¬ 
ance  that  reigning  sovereigns,  and  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  Church  and  State, 
continually  paid  visits  to  the  college.  It 
would  be  otherwise  difficult  to  account  for 
the  very  large  amount  of  ecclesiastical  plate 
and  precious  vestments,  in  addition  to  the 
great  quantity  of  secular  plate,  that  was  at 
different  times  in  the  possession  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  The  numberof  rose-water  basins  with 
ewers  and  spoons  enumerated  in  one  inven¬ 
tory  alone  proves  that  the  entertainments 
must  have  been  of  a  highly  important 
nature.  The  earliest  record  of  a  royal 
gift  in  plate  is  of  1449,  when  Henry  VI 


gave  a  tabernacle  of  gold,  Margaret  of 
Anjou  about  the  same  time  presenting  a  pair 
of  silver-gilt  basins,  weighing  1  1 4  oz.,  with 
the  enamelled  arms  of  England  on  one  and 
those  of  France  on  the  other.  Before 
this  date  King  Henry  had  paid  many  visits 
to  the  college,  being  desirous  of  gaining  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  of  its  working  rules 
and  statutes,  in  order  to  apply  the  same  to 
the  two  similar  institutions  he  was  about  to 
found.  Another  visit  was  on  the  occasion 
of  his  marriage,  when  it  is  stated  in  one  of 
the  records  that  the  wine  and  beer  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  royal  suite  cost  two 
shillings  and  fourpence,  a  sum  that  does  not 
appear  excessive  for  court  refreshments. 
Doubtless  it  was  in  return  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  hospitality  received  that  he  pro¬ 
duced  the  tabernacle  and  basins.  The 
only  recorded  visit  of  Henry’s  successor, 
Edward  IV,  was  in  1469,  when  he  was 
sufficiently  impressed  by  the  school  to  lend 
a  live  lion  for  the  edification  of  the  boys, 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  made  any 
presentation  of  plate  ;  nor  is  there  record  of 
any  particular  interest  taken  in  the  college 
by  either  Richard  III  or  Henry  VII.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  reign — which  might  with 
justice  be  called  the  reign  of  terror  so  far 
as  gothic  plate  was  concerned  —  Thomas 
Cromwell,  representing  the  king  as  vice¬ 
gerent  and  vicar-general,  paid  a  formal  visit 
to  the  college.  Perhaps  the  authorities, 
scenting  the  coming  storm,  thought  that 
the  presentation  to  him  ot  a  standing  salt 
from  the  college  plate  chest  might  prove 
a  politic  precaution  ;  for  in  the  records  this 
entry  occurs  :  ‘  Sol.  pro  reparacione  unius 
salsarii  dat.  Mro  Cromwell  secretario  Dni 
Regis  pro  fiivore  suo  habendo  in  causis 
Collegii  vs.  x</.'  A  few  weeks  later,  when 
the  king  was  at  Wolvesey  Castle,  two  oxen, 
ten  sheep,  and  twelve  capons  were  sent  to 
him  and  graciously  accepted.  Whether  on 
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The  account  of  the  gift  of  the  salt  to  Cromwell, 

Burlington  or  of  the  offering  of  sheep  and  chickens, 
Magazine,  Henry  VIII  spared  the  college  plate  ;  his 
Number  V  indulgence  in  this  respect  is  proved  when 
it  is  seen,  from  the  following  inventory  taken 
in  1525  of  the  secular  college  plate,  how 
great  the  temptation  must  have  been  : — 

Oz. 

Six  silver  goblets,  one  silver-gilt  cover,  the 
gift  of  Dr.  Young  .  .  .  .82 

Three  silver-gilt  cups,  with  one  silver-gilt 
cover,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Ashborne  .  .  84 

A  silver  standing  cup  with  gilt  lid,  the 
gift  of  Roger  Mapull  .  .  .29 

Do.,  the  gift  of  Dr.  Lavender  .  26^ 

Do.,  the  gift  of  Dr.  Mayhew  .  21 J 

Do.,  the  gift  of  Clyff,  Fromond’s  chaplain  18  J 
Two  silver-gilt  cups  and  covers,  called  the 

Rose  pieces  .  .  .  .  36^ 

A  great  silver  cup  with  gilt  cover,  the  gift 
of  Andrew  Hulse  .  .  .  .66 

Two  silver  standing  cups,  with  gilt  covers, 

the  gift  of  Mr.  Ashborne  .  .  .  46J 

A  silver  standing  cup  with  cover,  three 

hounds  at  its  foot  .  .  .  21 J 

A  silver  standing  cup  with  cover  and  an 

eagle  on  it  .  .  .  .  .  26 J 

A  silver-gilt  cup  called  ‘  le  spice  dyssh,’ 
enamelled .  .  .  .  .  .  ii 

Three  silver  cups  with  one  cover,  the  gift 
of  Warden  Cleve  .  .  .  .118 

A  silver  cup  and  cover  .  .  .  16J 

Three  silver  cups  and  one  cover,  marked 

‘  T  ’  and  ‘  A’  on  the  bottom  .  .  23 \ 

A  silver  basin  with  the  founder’s  arms  .  52 

A  silver  ewer  with  a  hare  on  its  top  .  16 

A  silver  basin  and  ewer  with  the  founder’s 

arms,  the  gift  of  Warden  Cleve  .  .  115I 

A  silver  basin  and  ewer  with  the  founder’s 
arms,  the  gift  of  Warden  Cleve  .  .  113 

A  silver  basin,  the  gift  of  Hugh  Sugar  .  43 

A  silver  basin  and  ewer  .  .  .  *53 

Two  silver  pots  .....  44J 

Two  silver  salts  and  one  silver  cover  .  36 

Four  silver  salts  and  one  silver  cover  .  64^ 

Three  silver-gilt  spoons .  .  .  • 

Twelve  silver  spoons  with  ‘pinnacles’  .  14 

Twelve  silver  spoons,  six  marked  ‘  Mar- 
garett,’  six  marked  ‘  Batt  ’  .  .  .16 

Twelve  silver  spoons  with  a  mayden’s  hedde  1 5 
Eleven  silver  spoons  marked  with  a  lion  .  1 1 

Fourteen  silver  spoons  with  a  diamond  .  8 
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Twenty-four  silver  spoons,  eighteen  with  Oz. 

an  acorn  and  six  with  pinnacles  .  .25 

Three  silver  spoons  with  a  diamond  .  2% 

Twelve  silver  spoons  with  round  .  .  i8| 

Twelve  silver  spoons  with  a  diamond  .  9 

Fifteen  silver  spoons  .  .  .  .  13J 

A  nutt  with  a  blue  knoppe  and  cover. 

A  nutt  and  cover  with  three  stags  at  its  foot. 

A  nutt  and  cover  with  silver  knoppe. 

A  nutt  with  a  cover  and  a  round  knoppe. 

A  nutt  and  cover  marked  ‘  B.’ 

Six  nutts  and  five  covers. 

There  is  also  an  inventory  of  what  was 
given  to  the  college  chapel  by  Wykeham 
and  other  benefactors,  consisting  of  silver 
plate  and  gilt  3,892  oz.,  gold  plate  and 
articles  in  gold  9 1|  oz.,  which  Henry  VIII 
must  have  found  even  more  difficult  to 
resist.  Out  of  the  amount  of  gothic  plate 
mentioned  in  these  two  inventories  but  one 
piece  remains  ;  this  is  the  so-called  ‘  Elec¬ 
tion  Cup  ’  illustrated  on  Plate  I.  The 
death  of  Henry  VIII  in  1547  relieved  the 
college  from  the  threatened  danger  of  dis¬ 
solution,  but  not  from  the  sequestration  of 
its  plate  ;  the  blow  fell  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  year  of  Edward  VI,  when  the  plate 
was  seized,  together  with  all  the  plate  and 
other  ornaments  belonging  to  the  ‘  cathe- 
drall  churche  andotherparishesandchapells 
within  the  said  cytie  of  Winchester.’  The 
different  ‘  parcells  ’  are  minutely  described 
in  the  indenture  that  forms  a  receipt,  and 
beautiful  ‘  parcells  ’  they  must  have  been. 

The  college  was  honoured  by  a  visit 
from  Queen  Mary  on  the  occasion  of 
her  marriage  with  Philip,  which  took 
place  in  Winchester  cathedral  in  1554, 
and  it  received  small  gifts  of  alms  from 
the  royal  couple ;  but  neither  Mary  nor 
Elizabeth  attempted  to  make  good  the 
confiscation  of  plate  that  had  taken  place 
during  their  brother’s  reign.  However,  in 
1565  the  college  began  once  more  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  plate,  and  amongst  other  things 
bought  a  ‘  pousshe-pot  for  wine.’  Some  few 
of  these  purchases  and  presentations  are 
still  in  existence,  and  are  given  in  the  illus- 


Plate  III 
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SWEETMEAT  DISH  AND  GILT  STANDING-SALT  BELONGING  TO  WINCHESTER  COLLEGE 


GILT  CUP  WITH  COVER  BELONGING  TO  WINCHESTER  COLLEGE 


trations,  but  the  greater  part  disappeared  in 
various  ways  during  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury.  As  an  instalment  towards  replacing 
this,  Dr.  Nicolas,  a  warden,  presented  in 
1 68 1  a  large  silver-gilt  bowl  and  two  silver- 
gilt  salvers,  and  that  others  were  prompted 
to  follow  his  example  is  proved  by  the  tine 
specimens  of  Charles  II  silver  still  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  college.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  next  century  Dr.  Burton  became 
head-master,  and  consolidated  the  branch 
of  the  school  known  as  commoners.  As 
many  of  these  pupils  were  of  noble  birth, 
a  special  and  well-appointed  table  was  kept 
for  their  use,  and  much  of  the  older  plate 
was  in  1740  condemned  to  the  melting-pot 
in  order  to  provide  the  necessary  silver  forks, 
spoons,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  these  fashionable 
young  gentlemen.  It  was  Dr.  Burton’s  prac¬ 
tice  to  accept  gifts  of  portraits  and  plate 
from  his  pupils  in  place  of  what  was  termed 
‘  leaving  money  ’ ;  on  his  death  he  bequeathed 
the  portraits  to  the  college,  but  not  the  pre¬ 
sentation  plate,  some  of  which  still  exists  as 
the  property  of  his  descendants,  and  was  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  Fine  Arts  Society  last  winter. 

From  the  slight  records  from  which  it  is 
possible  to  gain  information,  and  for  which 
I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.T.  F.  Kirby  (the 
bursar)  and  Mr.  M.  J.  Rendall,  it  is  very 
evident  that  at  one  time  Winchester  College 
was  unusually  rich  in  plate,  and  it  is  most 
interesting  to  have  brought  to  light  the  few 
beautiful  specimens  that  still  remain,  for 
not  only  were  silver  lovers  unaware  of  its 
existence,  but  the  college  authorities  had 
little  notion  of  the  rarity  and  value  of  their 
pieces.  They  are  all  in  an  extraordinarily  fine 
state  of  preservation,  and  have  not  suffered 
in  any  way  from  repairing  or  regilding.  It 
is  a  source  of  comfort  that,  belonging  to 
such  an  institution  as  Winchester  College, 
they  arc  beyond  the  reach  of  the  American 
millionaire,  and  will  receive  all  proper  care 
from  the  authorities.  As  the  plate  is  so 
little  known,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  de¬ 
scribe  each  important  piece  in  catalogue 
form. 


Plate!. — Silver-gilt  cup  with  cover,  called  The  Plate  of 
‘The  Election  Cup’;  height,  iyi  ins. ;  dia-  Winchester 
meter,  6 J  ins.;  weight,  69  oz.  9  dwt.  The  College 
bowl,  which  resembles  in  shape  the  Ana¬ 
thema  and  Leigh  cups,  is  moveable,  and 
attaches  to  the  stem  by  a  double  socket  and 
flange  ;  it  is  embossed  with  decorated  and 
graduated  escallops  on  a  matted  ground. 

The  stem  is  of  channelled  and  truncated 
form,  finishing  in  palm-like  points  where 
it  meets  the  bowl  and  foot,  which  is  similar 
in  decoration  to  the  rest  of  the  cup.  The 
base  is  edged  by  an  open  scrolled  moulding 
formed  of  leaves  surmounted  by  a  ladder 
moulding,  finishing  in  a  very  bold  and  un¬ 
usually  tall  cresting.  The  cover  to  this 
remarkable  cup  is  of  cupola  shape,  rising  to 
a  slender  shaft  fashioned  like  the  stem  and 
necked  by  a  cinque-foil ;  this  supports  a 
Tudor  crown,  the  cap  showing  a  surface 
once  filled  in  with  enamel ;  the  flnials  and 
bands  belonging  to  the  crown  are  missing. 

The  cover  is  embossed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  bowl,  and  bordered  with  the  same 
moulding  and  tall  cresting  as  the  base, 
pierced  in  both  cases  to  hold  precious 
stones,  which  are  now  replaced  by  coloured 
glass.  The  cup  is  in  remarkable  preserva¬ 
tion,  and  has  its  original  gilding.  It  has  no 
hall-marks,  but  is,  without  doubt,  English, 
circa  1520;  the  boldness  of  the  cresting 
and  workmanship,  together  with  the  shape 
of  the  bowl,  exactly  coincides  with  the  few 
contemporary  English  pieces  in  existence. 

It  was  presented  by  Warden  More  in  1  5 2  q , 
and  is  the  sole  remaining  piece  from  the 
wonderful  store  of  gothic  plate  once  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  college. 

Plate  II. — A  rose-water  dish,  parcel  gilt, 
i6ins.  in  diameter;  weight,  48 oz.  1  1  dwt.; 
hall-mark,  London  1562;  maker’s  mark,  a 
unicorn’s  head  in  a  shield.  The  border  of 
the  dish,  which  is  gilt,  and  2  ins.  in  width, 
is  engraved  with  panels  of  strapwork  and 
arabesques,  enclosing  the  words,  in  Lom¬ 
bards  lettering,  R ADOLPHUS  HEN- 
SLOWE  A°  DNI  1563  GUI  DEUS 
R ETRIBUAT  IN  ILL  DIE  HANG 
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The  PELVIM CUM  SUOGUTTURNIODE 

Burlington  NOVO  FECIT.  The  centre  is  composed 
Magazine,  of  one  boss  raised  on  another  enclosing  a 
Number  V  print  bearing  the  Wykeham  arms  enamel¬ 
led  in  their  tinctures  ;  argent  two  chevron- 
els  sable,  between  three  roses  gules,  barbed 
and  seeded  proper  within  a  garb.  Round 
the  lower  base  runs  the  legend,  also  in 
Lombardic  lettering,  MANERS  MAKET 
MAN  QUOTHE  WYLLYAM  WYKE¬ 
HAM.  The  face  of  this  boss  is  decorated 
with  baskets  of  fruit  and  trophies  of  arms 
in  repousse,  gilt  on  a  matted  ground ;  the 
bason  of  the  dish  is  of  plain  silver.  The 
companion  ewer,  with  cover  (height,  8  J  ins. ; 
weight,  47  oz.  1 1  dwt.,  and  with  marks  the 
same  as  dish),  is  of  unusually  beautiful  pro¬ 
portions.  The  cover,  of  depressed  form,  is 
surmounted  by  a  rosace  finial  containing  the 
Wykeham  arms  in  enamel;  the  rest  of  the 
cover  is  embossed  with  baskets  of  fruit  and 
trophies  of  arms.  The  body  of  the  ewer  is 
cylindrical,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  narrow 
spout,  is  decorated  at  the  top  and  centre  with 
gilt  bands  of  scrolled  arabesques,  enclosing 
engraved  medallions  of  heads  in  the  foreign 
taste.  The  stem  is  fluted,  and  the  foot 
covered  with  a  repousse  of  a  lion’s  mask 
and  human  heads  in  cartouches  between 
bunches  of  fruit,  and  is  edged  with  reeded 
and  ovolo  mouldings.  The  billet  is  formed 
of  two  masks  in  profile  enclosing  a  bunch 
of  leaves,  and  the  graceful  bow  handle  is 
engraved  down  the  back  with  panels  of  arab¬ 
esques.  This  beautiful  dish  and  ewer  much 
resemble  those  belonging  to  Lord  Newton, 
of  Lyme,  exhibited  in  1902  at  the  Bur¬ 
lington  Fine  Arts  Club,  and  possess  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  finest  Elizabethan 
work.  Both  dish  and  ewer  are  in  perfect 
preservation,  and  have  the  original  parcel 

gilding-  . 

Plate  Ilia.— Sweetmeat  dish  of  tazza 
shape;  diameter, 7ms. ;  height, 5ms. ;  weight, 

1  5  oz.  9  dwt. ;  hall-mark,  London  1 594.  The 
bowl  is  engraved  on  the  inside,  with  two 
bands  of  strapwork  enclosing  panels  of  arab¬ 
esque  design;  the  centre  is  of  similar  de- 
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coration  surrounded  by  a  double  strap.  The 
stem  is  plain  save  for  an  embossed  ring  in¬ 
dented  with  dotted  lines,  the  same  decora¬ 
tion  being  repeated  on  the  foot  between 
a  double  strap,  and  connected  to  the  stem 
by  a  ladder  moulding.  The  piece  is  singu¬ 
larly  simple  in  its  ornamentation,  and  it 
should  be  observed  how  much  of  its  beauty 
is  dependent  on  the  perfection  of  the  plain 
line  engraving.  These  dishes  were  used 
for  sweetmeats  and  handed  to  the  guests ; 
the  tazza  form  was  taken  from  the  Italian 
and  French  dishes  that  were  so  much  in 
vogue  in  those  countries  during  the  six¬ 
teenth  century. 

Plate  Illb. — Small  standing  salt,  gilt ; 
height, 4Jins. ;  weight,  1 5  oz.  9  dwt.;  hall¬ 
mark,  London  1596.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
hexagonal  plinth  ;  the  panels  forming  the 
sides  are  filled  with  an  upright  design  of 
foliated  arabesques  in  low  relief  on  a  matted 
ground,  divided  at  the  angles  by  a  plain  rib¬ 
bed  moulding,  connected  at  the  top  and 
base  by  a  fine  ladder  moulding  between  two 
fillets  ;  the  top  and  base  coincide  in  design, 
and  are  composed  of  a  slight  ogee  em¬ 
bossed  with  a  leaf  moulding  of  Persian 
origin.  The  simple  repetition  of  design 
throughout  this  little  standing  salt  consti¬ 
tutes  its  charm,  each  space  being  most 
admirably  filled.  The  cover  to  this  salt  is, 
unfortunately,  missing;  it  would  probably 
have  been  of  cupola  shape,  bearing  a  vase 
finial  surmounted  by  a  little  figure. 

Plate  IIIc.  —  Cup  with  cover,  gilt  ; 
height,  1  ijins. ;  diameter  of  bowl,  9 Jins. ; 
both  hall-marked  London  1682  ;  maker’s 
mark,  ‘R.  L.’  in  a  shield  over  a  fleur-de- 
luce  ;  weight,  1180Z.  1  5  dwt.  The  cup, 
which  stands  on  a  base  f  in.  in  height,  is  of 
porringer  shape,  decorated  with  a  surbase  of 
upright  and  repousse  acanthus,  alternating 
with  plain  leaves  in  lower  relief ;  above  this 
in  fine  line  engraving  are  the  Poulett  arms 
within  a  mantling  of  acanthus,  and  the  in¬ 
scription,  ‘Ex  dono  praenobilis  Caroli  Dmi 
Marchionis  Winton,’  etc.  The  scroll  handles 
are  cast  solid,  and  terminate  in  animals’  heads. 


Plate 


TWO  TANKARDS  AND  STANDING  SALT  BELONGING  TO  WINCHESTER  COLLEGE 


The  cover  is  of  flattened  form  and  plain  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  central  enrichment  of  acanthus  in 
a  spiral  design,  and  finishes  in  an  open- 
worked  knop  of  the  same  leaves.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  this  unusually  large  porringer  cup 
is  surprising.  It  has  the  original  gilding, 
and  the  sharp  yet  round  modelling  of  the 
ornament  shows  to  what  perfection  this 
form  of  decoration  was  carried.  The  rapid 
deterioration  of  this  acanthus  design  in 
William  Ill’s  reign  goes  far  towards  ex¬ 
plaining  the  reason  for  its  lasting  such  a 
short  period.  The  acanthus  scrolled  handles 
are  a  little  small  for  the  otherwise  perfect 
proportions  of  this  very  remarkable  cup. 

Plate  IFa. — Rose-water  dish  ;  diameter, 
17I  ins.;  weight,  63  oz.  ;  no  hall  mark  ; 
maker’s  mark,  monogram  C.  R.  in  a  shield; 
date,  circa  1613.  The  dish  is  quite  plain, 
with  an  engraved  line  on  the  edge.  The  arms 
per  pale  ofWinchesterCollegeandthedonor 
are  engravedon  the  centre  boss,  round  which 
runstheinscription/Exdono  Georgii  Rives 
Sacrae  Theologias  Doct.  huius  Collegii  socii 
deinde  Novi  Coll,  custodis  in  usum  quo- 
tidianum  Vicecustodis  istius  Coll,  prope 
Winton  Anno  Domini  1613.’  The  com¬ 
panion  ewer  of  same  date,  with  same 
maker’s  mark  ;  height,  7-^-  ins.  ;  diameter, 
4§  ins.;  weight,  23  oz.  10  dwt.  This 
is  also  perfectly  plain,  with  wide  bow 
handle  and  long  curved  spout  ;  the  foot 
is  of  trumpet  shape  spreading  to  a  plain 
stepped  base.  Both  dish  and  ewer  are 
good  examples  of  the  plain  plate  that  was 
slowly  coming  into  fashion  in  this  country 
during  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Plate  IVb. — Small  standing  cup  and  cover, 
gilt;  height,  1 4  ins.  ;  hall-mark,  London 
1632  ;  maker’s  mark,  P.  C.  over  a  rose  in 
a  shield.  The  bowl  of  the  cup  is  matted 
with  a  broad  plain  border  at  the  lip,  round 
which  runs  the  inscription,  ‘  Ex  dono  IIu- 
gonis  Barker  legu  Doctoris  olim  huius  Col¬ 
legii  Scholaris  ac  Consanguinei  fundatoris 
eiusdem  Collegii  ac  eo  nomine  in  numerii 
Scholariii  eiusdem  admissi.’  Below  this  in 


a  circle  are  engraved  the  arms  of  the  donor.  The  Plate  of 
The  stem  is  of  baluster  shape  usual  to  the  Winchester 
cups  of  this  period,  and  plain  save  for  a  College 
matting  on  the  knop,  and  where  it  joins  the 
foot  there  is  a  repousse  ornament  of  small 
leaves  ;  the  base  is  composed  of  simple 
mouldings.  The  cover  is  of  cupola  shape 
with  a  wide  brim  ;  the  surface  is  decorat¬ 
ed  with  a  matted  ground,  and  the  whole 
is  surmounted  by  a  plain  finial  of  vase¬ 
shaped  form.  This  plain  plate  with  a 
granulated  or  matted  surface  was  much 
made  in  the  north  of  Germany,  Denmark, 
and  Sweden,  and  was  probably  introduced 
into  this  country  through  the  influence 
of  Anne  of  Denmark,  the  queen  of 
James  I. 

Plate  Va. — Tankard  and  cover;  height, 

7  ins.;  weight,  34 oz.  1  1  dwt.;  marks,  Lon¬ 
don  1614  ;  maker’s  mark,  O.  S.,  with  pel¬ 
lets  in  a  shield.  Thisearly  Jacobean  tankard 
is  plain  throughout  and  of  globular  or  tan¬ 
kard  form.  Round  the  neck  runs  a  band  on 
which  is  engraved  ‘  Facile  contemnit  omnia 
qui  semper  cogitat  se  esse  moriturum.’  As 
an  additional  emphasis  of  this  sad  but  true 
remark,  the  billet  of  the  cover  is  formed  of 
a  human  skull  holding  a  scroll  between  its 
teeth,  and  on  the  body  of  the  tankard  is  en¬ 
graved  the  arms  of  the  donor  with  the  in¬ 
scription,  ‘  Ex  dono  Johanis  Bolney  quondi 
de  sanguine  fundatoris  Jstius  Collegii  St. 

Marie  Winton  Aodmni  1614.’  The  handle 
is  depressed  in  the  bow  and  finishes  in  a 
square  whistle  end.  Tankards  or  flagons  of 
this  shape  are  extremely  rare,  and  owe  the 
origin  of  their  form  to  the  stoneware  jug 
of  Tudor  days. 

Plate  Vb. — Standing  salt;  height,  6.\  ins.; 
diameter,  9  ins.  at  top,  9  J  ins.  at  base;  weight, 

47 oz.  5 dwt.;  marks, London  1664;  maker’s 
mark  undecipherable.  The  salt  is  plain, 
cylindrical,  and  of  X  form;  the  three  short 
curved  arms  that  spring  from  the  slightly 
convex  top  were  intended  to  hold  a  napkin 
to  protect  the  salt,  or,  as  is  to  be  seen  in  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  time,  for  the  support  of  a  small 
dish  for  olives  or  caviare.  On  the  fine 
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The  trumpet  sweep  of  the  base  are  engraved  the 

Burlington  arms  of  Wykeham  and  of  the  donor  with- 
Magazine,  in  feather  mantling,  and  the  inscription, 
Number  V  ‘  Legatum  Mfi  Michaelis  Bold  M.  Art 
Collegij  Btae  Mariae  Winton.’  The  edge  is 
finished  in  a  simple  half-round  and  step 
moulding. 

Plate  Pc. — Tankard  with  lid,  parcel  gilt; 
height,  6  ins. ;  weight,  25  oz.  9  dwt.;  marks, 
London  1649.  The  tankard  is  cylindrical 
and  straight-sided,  hooped  and  staved  in 
imitation  of  a  barrel  ;  the  lid  is  quite  flat, 
and  engraved  with  the  arms  of  the  see  within 
a  garter  ;  the  billet  is  of  half  skull  type,  and 
the  curious  short  handle  is  of  rectangular 
and  irregular  form.  The  barrel  decoration 
at  this  date  (the  first  year  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth)  is  unusual  to  find,  although  the 
fashion  was  much  adopted  towards  the  end 
of  the  same  century.  The  parcel  gilding  is 
original. 

Plate  Via. — Steeple  cup  and  cover,  gilt; 
total  height,  1 9  ins. ;  height  of  cup,  1  2  ins. ; 
weight,  38  oz.  5  dwt. ;  marks,  London  1615; 
maker’s  mark,  T.  F.  in  monogram  in  a 
shield.  The  cover  is  surmounted  by  a  per¬ 
forated  spire  of  graceful  proportions,  sup¬ 
ported  on  three  brackets  of  female  form. 
The  cover  and  cup  are  decorated  with  scroll¬ 
ed  acanthus  and  fruit  in  low  relief  and 
fine  line  engraving;  the  stem  is  of  the  com¬ 
posite  character  usual  to  these  cups,  and 
bears  the  last  traces  of  Renaissance  influ¬ 
ence.  The  cup,  although  in  excellent 
preservation,  has  been  regilt.  There  are 
many  steeple  cups  of  this  type  in  existence, 
but  few  are  so  happy  in  their  proportions 
as  this  specimen. 

Plate  VIb. — Tall  standing  cup  or  hanap 
with  cover.  Total  height,  24  ins. ;  cup 
without  cover,  17^  ins.  ;  diameter,  8±  ins. ; 
weight,  1240Z.  17  dwt.  ;  marks,  London 
1680  ;  maker’s  mark,  T.  C.  with  a  fish  and 
a  Jleur  de  luce  in  a  shield.  The  bowl  of  this 
very  tall  standing  cup  is  plain  in  shape,  or¬ 
namented  with  a  surbase  of  upright  acan¬ 
thus,  above  which  runs  an  embossed  laurel¬ 
led  band  ;  above  and  below  this  band  are 


the  following  inscriptions  in  Greek  and 
Latin  : —  „  >  a  ~  s  * 

Kp cum  ayavov  Oa iptovos 


Sive 

Poculum  Charitatis 
In  Usum 

Collegij  Btae  Mariae  Winton 
prope  Winton 


The  stem  is  of  ordinary  baluster  shape,  en¬ 
graved  and  chased  with  laurelling  and  acan¬ 
thus.  The  base  and  cover  resemble  each 
other  in  their  decoration,  and  the  latter  ends 
in  a  mushroom-shaped  finial,  from  which 
spring  two  arms  supporting  a  heart.  This 
form  of  standing  cup  was  universal  from 
1 640  to  1 690,  and,  though  deficient  in  artis¬ 
tic  construction,  possesses  interest  as  being 
the  last  recognized  design  of  loving  cup 
mounted  on  to  a  tall  stem. 

Plate  VII. — Ecclesiastical  plate  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  college  chapel.  Two  chalices  with 
covers,  gilt;  marks,  London  161 1  ;  maker’s 
mark,  R.  P.  in  a  shield  over  a  jleur  de  luce. 
These  are  perfectly  plain  and  of  the  type 
that  was  usual  during  the  first  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  two  tall  flagons 
are  of  tankard  shape,  gilt  ;  marks,  London 
1627  ;  maker’s  mark,  R.  S.  over  a  heart. 
These  tankards  are  of  a  shape  that  was  com¬ 
mon  to  both  ecclesiastical  and  secular  use, 
the  entasis  of  the  drum,  on  which  are  en¬ 
graved  the  arms  of  the  donor  per  pale  with 
those  of  the  college,  gives  great  elegance  to 
its  tall  and  plain  columnar  form,  and  the 
mouldings  to  the  petticoat  base  are  un¬ 
usually  sharp  and  well  proportioned.  The 
large  alms  dish  is  gilt;  width,  1 7^  ins. ;  marks, 
London  1681 ;  maker’s  mark  illegible.  The 
dish  is  plain,  but  edged  with  a  reeded  mould¬ 
ing  ;  on  the  border  is  engraved  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  set  in  feather  mantling  between  the 
arms  of  Wykeham  and  those  of  the  donor. 
There  are  many  other  pieces  of  ecclesiastical 
and  secular  plate  belonging  to  the  college 
for  which  there  is  not  space  here.  These 
consist  of  chalices,  patens,  salvers,  porrin¬ 
gers  and  tankards,  which,  although  of  great 
merit,  are  not  of  corresponding  interest  to 
the  pieces  represented  in  the  illustrations. 
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Plate  VI 


9TF  K  PI  K  Ci  r  AXt>  HAS  At'  prt  I'Ni.iMi.  TO  U  ISCHKtTSN  C<  I  LkuE 


LCCI.I  MASTICAL  LLATE  BELONGING  TO  WINCHESTER  COLLEGE 


A  NEWLY  DISCOVERED  ‘LIBRO  DI  RICORDI’  OF  ALESSO 

BALDOVINETTI 

WRITTEN  BY  HERBERT  P.  HORNE 

PART  II 


Y  a  strange  coincidence 
those  paintings  in  the  ‘Cap- 
pella  Maggiore’  of  Santa 
Trinita  to  which  the  entries 
in  Alesso’s  ‘  Ricordi,  Libro 
B,’  refer,  have  alone  been 
preserved  of  all  the  frescoes  once  in  the 
chapel,  with  the  exception  of  some  frag¬ 
ments  of  the  lunettes  on  the  lateral  walls. 
The  last  but  one  of  these  entries  records  the 
purchase  of  cinnabar  for  the  wings  of  the 
seraphim  on  the  soffit  of  the  arch  opening 
into  the  ‘  Crociera.’ 1  The  first  entry  in  ‘  Li¬ 
bro  B’  is  dated  March  9,  1470-1  ;  but 
according  to  an  abstract  of  an  entry  in  ‘  Li¬ 
bro  A,’  Alesso  ‘  received  the  commission  to 
paint  the  ‘Cappella  Maggiore’  of  Santa  Tri¬ 
nita  from  Bongianni  Gianfigliazzi,  for  200 
gold  ducats,  on  July  1,  1471,  and  under¬ 
took  to  finish  the  work  within  the  period 
of  five  to  seven  years.’2  The  latter  date,  no 
doubt,  was  that  of  the  execution  of  the 
‘  writing,’  subscribed  by  the  hand  of  Misser 
Bongianni,  which  Alesso  held,  and  to  which 
he  refers  in  the  ‘  ricordo  ’  on  the  first  page 
of  ‘Libro  B.’  In  the  interval  between 
these  two  dates  the  painter  began  the  car¬ 
toons  for  the  figures  of  the  prophets  and 
the  other  ornaments  of  the  vault.  On 
April  28,  1471,  he  bought  ‘  16  quires  of 
coarse  paper  ( carta  da  s trace ia )  in  royal 
folio,  at  5  soldi  the  quire,  for  making  the 
“  spolverizzi  ”  of  the  prophets  and  the 
other  “spolverizzi”  that  occur  in  the  said 
vault.’  The  ‘spolverizzi’  properly  were 
the  outlines  pounced  upon  the  plaster,  by 
means  of  the  pricked  cartoon  ;  but  here, 
by  a  figure  of  speech,  Alesso  clearly  in¬ 
tends  the  cartoons  themselves.  The  more 
usual  method  of  transferrin"  a  cartoon 

O 

was  to  trace  the  outlines,  by  means  of  a 

'  Appendix,  Doc.  VI 1 1 .  -  A |  |  endix,  I  oc.  V  1 1. 


metal  style,  on  to  the  fresh  plaster,  as 
Vasari  recommends.  1  Pricked  cartoons 
seem  to  have  been  more  commonly  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  case  of  embroideries  and 
‘drappi.’2  Having  in  the  meantime 
purchased  certain  colours  for  the  work, 
Alesso,  at  length,  on  August  29,  1471,  paid 
various  sums  for  moving  the  boxes  con¬ 
taining  his  colours,  etc.,  into  chapel,  and 
for  the  purchase  of  brushes  and  pipkins  in 
preparation  for  the  actual  painting  of  the 
vault.  There  are  two  entries  of  that  date  : 
the  first  records  that  he  bought  ‘from  Ber¬ 
nardino  di  Ventura,  the  pencil-maker,  58 
pencils  of  minever,  between  coarse  and 
fine,  one  with  another,  great  and  small,’ 
costing,  lire  1  soldi  12;  the  second,  that 
he  spent,  ‘  between  new  pipkins  and  small 
pots,  and  hogs’-hair  and  pack  thread  for 
making  pencils  of  hogs’-hair,  and  for  the 
carriage  of  chests  and  trestles  for  the  work 
of  painting  the  said  chapel,  lire  3  soldi  5.’ 
Alesso,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have 
proceeded  very  far  with  the  actual  paint¬ 
ing  of  the  vault  until  the  following  spring  ; 
for  on  April  12,  1472,  he  records  that  he 
bought  ‘  five  pounds  of  azzurro  della 
Magnia  (namely,  biadetto)  for  making  the 
bed  under  the  fine  blue,  and  this  I  bought 
from  Lorenzo  di  Piero,  the  painter,  in 
Borgo  Sant’Apostoli,  at  the  price  of  5  soldi 
the  ounce.’3  This  ‘biadetto’  was  probably 
identical  with  the  ‘sbiadato’  mentioned  by 

1  l.c.,  ed.  1568,  Vol.  I,  p.  47. 

*  C.Cennini.'  11  Libro  dell' Arte.' Firenze.  1859,  cap.  141,  p  .94 

1  The  painter  from  whom  Baldovinetti  purchased  this  •  bia. 
detto '  was  'Lorenzo  dipiero  randeglj  dipintore  in  borgho  S' 
apostolo  ’ ;  so  named  in  an  entry  of  the  year  147J  in  the  '  Libro 
Kotso '  of  the  Compagnia  di  San  Luca,  lol  <x>  torgo.  This  Lo 
renzo  was,  no  doubt,  the  *  Lorenzo  dipiero  dip[a]pa,  dipintore,' 
of  the  popolo  of  '  Santa  Maria  di  Verzaia  drento  alle  mura,' 
who  in  1498  returned  his  •  Portata  della  Decima,' in  Gonlalone 
i  >rago,  Quartiere  di  Santo  Spirito.  1  le  was  then  living  in  .1  house 
which  he  had  bought  in  1483,  situated  iu  the  Via  San  Gallo,  and 
he  still  rented  1  vna  botegha  aduso  dldipintore,  posta  in  firen/o 
in  Ixjrgho  sant®  appostolo  cncli>opolo  di  sant"  stefano  a  |xintc.' 
— Firenze;  Arcbivio  di  Stato;  l.c  Campionc  a*1'.  N'J  verdo  zS, 
fol.  909. 
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The  Cennini,  in  a  passage  in  which  he  says, 

Burlington  that  ‘  a  blue  like  sbiadato,  and  very  similar 
Magazine,  to  azzurro  della  Magma,’  may  be  made 
Number  V  with  indigo  and  white,  ‘biacca’  or  ‘bianco 
sangiovanni.’ 1  Alesso  would  seem  to  have 
painted  a  fresco  the  blue  backgrounds 
behind  the  figures  of  the  prophets  on  the 
vault  with  this  ‘  biadetto,’  using  it  as  a 
‘bed’  for  the  fine  azzurro  della  Magnia, 
which  he  afterward  applied  a  secco2  It 
cost  one-fifth,  or  even  less,  of  the  genuine 
azzurro  della  Magnia,  and,  no  doubt,  re¬ 
sembled  it  in  colour.  The  genuine  az¬ 
zurro  della  Magnia  seems  to  have  been  not 
easily  obtainable  in  Florence  ;  and  Alesso 
is  generally  careful  to  record  how  he  came 
by  his  purchases.  On  March  7,  1 470-1, 
according  to  the  first  entry  in  ‘  Libro  B,’ 
he  bought  ‘  2  pounds  9  ounces  of  azzurro 
di  Magnia  from  Cardinale  del  Bulletta,  at 
the  price  of  26  soldi  the  ounce’  ;  and  on 
the  1 2th  of  the  same  month,  4  pounds 
2\  ounces,  at  33  soldi  the  ounce.  On 
April  31,  1471,  he  bought  1  pound 

7  ounces,  ‘  from  a  German,  in  a  bladder,’ 
at  31  soldi  the  ounce.  ‘On  25  day  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1472,’  records  Alesso,  ‘  I  bought 
2  pounds  of  azzurro  di  Magnia  from 
Giovanni  d’Andrea,  glazier,  at  the  price 
of  25  soldi  the  ounce;  he  said  it  belonged 
to  a  gossip  of  his,  a  courier,  who  brought 
it  from  Venice  :  the  said  Giovanni  wanted 
4  soldi  to  go  drinking  with.’  This  Gio¬ 
vanni  d’Andrea  was  the  glazier  who,  in 
partnership  with  II  Lastra,  had  executed 
the  window  of  the  ‘Cappella  Maggiore’  of 
Santa  Trinita,  from  Alesso’s  design.  Finally, 
on  January  13,  1472-3,  Alesso  bought 
2  pounds  10  ounces,  ‘from  a  Pole,’  at  20 
soldi  the  ounce  ;  ‘  a  clear,  beautiful,  finely- 
ground  blue,’  he  adds  with  satisfaction.  At 
that  time  the  painter  was  about  to  begin 
the  lunettes  on  the  lateral  walls  of  the 
chapel.  Cennini  calls  azzurro  della 
Magnia  ‘a  natural  colour  that  is  found  in 

1  Cennini,  ed.  1859,  cap.  61,  p.  37. 

5  This  would  appear  to  have  been  a  very  unusual  method. 
The  Giottesque  painters  commonly  employed  a  1  bed  ’  of  a  reddish 
colour. 


and  around  silver  lodes.’  ‘  Much,’  he  adds, 

‘  is  obtained  in  Germany  [La  Magnia, 
whence  its  name],  and  also  in  the  country 
about  Siena.’  1  Milanesi,  in  the  notes  to 
his  edition  of  Cennini,  says  that  this  blue 
was  an  oxide  of  cobalt ;  but  Mrs.  Herring- 
ham,  with  more  probability,  identifies  the 
colour  with  blue  carbonate  of  copper,  com¬ 
monly  called  blue  verditer  :  in  the  same 
way,  she  identifies  ‘  verde  azzurro,’  which 
Cennini  says  was  made  artificially  from 
‘  azzurro  della  Magnia,’ with  green  verditer, 
which  is  also  a  carbonate  of  copper.2  Alesso 
records  in  *  Libro  B,’  that,  on  March  20, 

1 470-1,  he  bought  6  pounds  of  ‘verde 
azzurro,’  at  14  soldi  the  ounce.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  a  work  of  the 
importance  of  these  frescoes,  executed  for 
so  wealthy  a  patron  as  Messer  Bongianni 
Gianfigliazzi,  Alesso  should  not  have  used 
ultramarine,  but  a  blue  which  cost  but  a 
twentieth  part  of  that  ‘noble,  beautiful,  and 
most  perfect  beyond  all  colours.’3  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  entries  cited  above,  Alesso  bought 
his  azzurro  della  Magnia  at  prices  varying 
from  20  soldi  to  33  soldi  the  ounce. 

Few  other  colours  are  specified  by  name 
in  these  ‘  Ricordi.’  On  May  24,  1471, 
Alesso  purchased  4  pounds  5  ounces  of 
yellow,  namely,  ‘  arzicha,’  at  1  3  soldi  the 
ounce.  Cennini  calls  ‘  arzica  ’  a  colour 
chemically  produced  and  little  used,  but 
more  at  Florence  than  elsewhere.  He 
adds  that  it  perishes  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  is  not  good  for  walls,  but  mixed 
with  a  little  azzurro  della  Magnia  and 
giallorino  it  makes  a  beautiful  green.  4 
Mrs.  Herringham  suggests  that  ‘arzica’ 
may  be  massicot,  called  azarcon  in  Spain.  5 
f  On  September  1,  1471,  Alesso  bought 
5  ounces  of  fine  lake  at  14  soldi  the  ounce. 

1  Cennini,  ed.  1859,  cap.  60,  p.  36. 

2  Cennini,  ed.  1859,  cap.  52,  p.  33.  C.  J.  Herringham  :  ‘The 
Book  of  the  Art  of  Cennino  Cennini,’  London,  1899,  p.  256. 

3  In  an  early  manuscript  cited  by  Mrs.  Herringham,  in  her 
edition  of  Cennini,  ‘azzurro  della  Magnia'  is  said  to  have  cost 
from  1  to  3  ducats  the  pound,  whereas  ultramarine  cost  5  ducats 
the  ounce.  Cennini,  English  ed.,  1899,  p.  257. 

4  Cennini,  ed.  1859,  cap.  50,  p.  32. 

5  Cennini,  English  ed.,  1S99,  p.  255. 
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The  colour  was  probably  used  for  the  pur¬ 
ple  robe  of  the  David.  Lastly,  on  Septem¬ 
ber  14,  1472,  he  bought  ‘  8  ounces  of  fine 
cinnabar  to  make  the  cherubim  of  the  arch 
before  the  said  chapel,’  at  2  soldi  8  danari 
the  ounce.  This  was  the  vermilion  for  the 
wings  of  the  seraphim,  which  still  remain 
on  the  soffit  on  the  arch.  By  June  1472 
the  painting  of  the  vault  had  so  far  advanced 
that  Alesso  began  to  buy  the  gold  for  the 
ornaments.  On  June  13  he  bought  from 
Domenico,  the  gold-beater,  1,700  pieces 
of  fine  gold  ‘  laid  upon  tin-foil,’  for  lire  61 ; 
on  June  1  5,  from  Giovanni,  the  gold-beater, 
called  II  Rosso,  500  pieces,  also  on  foil,  for 
lire  18;  on  June  23,  4,000  pieces  of  fine 
gold,  at  3  lire  4  soldi  the  hundred,  from  a 
Genoese;  and  on  June  28,  86  sheets  of 
yellow  foil,  on  which  to  lay  the  gold,  for 
lire  8.  Lastly,  on  July  9,  1472,  he  bought 
‘  8  pounds  of  liquid  varnish,  to  apply 
them  upon  the  vault,  namely,  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  fine  gold.’  In  all  this  Alesso  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  followed  the  method  set  forth 
by  Cennini,  in  cap.  99  of  his  ‘Trattato.’  1 
But  one  other  entry  in  these  ‘  Ricordi  ’ 
calls  for  any  remark:  on  fuly  24,  1471, 
Alesso  ‘  bought  four  pounds  of  linseed  oil 
at  the  price  of  4  soldi  the  pound.’  What 
purpose  was  this  oil  intended  to  serve  ?  Was 
it  for  some  oil  ‘  tempera’  ?  Vasari,  speaking 
of  these  paintings  of  Santa  Trinita,  says  that 
‘Alesso  laid  them  in  a  fresco,  and  afterwards 
finished  them  a  secco ,  tempering  the  co¬ 
lours  with  yolk  of  egg,  mixed  with  liquid 
varnish  made  over  the  fire’;  he  adds  that 
Alesso  ‘  thought  that  this  tempera  would 
protect  the  paintings  against  damp  ;  but 
it  was  of  so  strong  a  nature  that  where  it 
has  been  applied  freely  the  work  has  in 
many  places  flaked  away,  and  so,  whereas 
he  thought  to  have  found  a  rare  and  most 
beautiful  secret,  he  remained  deceived  by 
his  opinion.’  ‘  Without  attempting  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  nature  of  the  ‘  tempera’  which  is 

1  •  Cennini.'  ed  1850,  p  66. 

1  Vasari,  »l  1368,  Vol  I.  p  380  The  passage  In  the  original 
run*  thui  '  I j;  '|o*Jl  Alesso  abo ttu  1  fresco,  e  poi  (ini  a  secco, 
temperando  i  color!  con  rouo  d'  uouo  mescolato  con  vcrnicc 
liquid*  (alt*  i  (uoco  .' 


here  described,  I  may  recall  the  fact  that  A  Newly 
Domenico  Veneziano,  who  was  undoubtedly  Discovered 
Alesso’s  master,  is  celebrated  by  Vasari  on  ‘  Libro  di 
account  of ‘the  new  method  which  he  em-  Ricordi  ’  of 
ployed  of  colouring  in  oil’;  and  the  books  Alesso 
of  the  hospital  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova  re-  Baldovinetti 
cord  payments  for  very  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  linseed  oil  which  that  master  used 
for  the  lost  paintings  in  the  ‘Cappella  Mag- 
giore  ’  of  Sant’  Egidio.1  Domenico,  no  doubt, 
possessed  the  secret  of  some  improvement 
upon  the  old  method  of  painting  in  oil  on 
walls, which  Cennino  Cennini,  who  describes 
it  at  length  in  the  ‘  Libro  dell’  Arte,’  cap. 
lxxxix.-cap.  xciv.,  says  was  ‘  much  in  use 
among  the  Germans.’  Alesso,  as  I  have 
said,  originally  undertook,  on  July  i,  1471, 
to  paint  the  ‘Cappella  Maggiore’  of  Santa 
Trinita  for  200  gold  florins,  and  to  finish 
the  work  within  a  period  of  five  to  seven 
years.  It  was  not,  however,  until  January  19, 

1496-97,  after  an  interval  of  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  that  the  total  amount  to 
be  paid  him  for  finished  work  was  estimated 
by  Cosimo  Rosselli,  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  Pietro 
Perugino  and  Filippino  Lippi  at  1,000  gold 
florins.2  In  other  words,  Alesso  had  spent 
upon  the  work  five  times  the  minimum 
period  originally  stipulated  for  its  comple¬ 
tion,  and  he  was  awarded  five  times  the 
original  sum  for  which  he  had  undertaken 
to  complete  the  chapel.  Two  causes  appear 
to  have  contributed  to  this  delay.  The  one 
was  that  Alesso’s  method  of  laying-in  his 
paintings  a  fresco,  and  finishing  them  a  secco, 
admitted  of  endless  elaboration,  and  a  conse¬ 
quent  expenditureof  time,  which  pure  fresco 
painting  did  not  admit  of.  The  other  was, 
that  shortly  after  receiving  the  commission 
for  the  chapel  Alesso  appears  to  have  turned 
his  attention  to  reviving  the  art  of  mosaic, 
which  had  almost  died  out  in  Florence.  We 
first  hear  of  Alesso  working  in  mosaic  in 
1481,  in  which  year  he  restored  the  figures 
on  the  facade  of  San  Miniato  a  Monte.3  In 
1 48  3  he  was  appointed  by  the  consuls  of 

1  Vasari,  ed.  Sansonl,  Vol.  II.  pp  673  an  I  683 

’  Appendix,  Doc  IX 

•  Vasari,  ed.  Sansonl,  Vol.  II.  p  31/7,  note 
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The  the  Arte  de’ Mercanti  to  restore  the  mosaics 

Burlington  in  the  tribune  of  the  baptistery  of  San  Gio- 
Magazine,  vanni,  ‘  there  being  no  one,  in  all  the  do- 
Number  V  minion  and  jurisdiction  of  Florence,  but  he, 
who  then  understood  that  art  ’  :  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  which  the  consuls  resolved  to 
convey  to  him,  ‘for  the  term  of  his  natural 
life,  such  real  property  as  would  yield 
30  florins  yearly,  upon  the  condition  that 
he  bound  himself,  so  long  as  he  lived,  to 
repair  and  restore  the  mosaics  of  San  Gio¬ 
vanni.’  1  In  accordance  with  this  resolution 
two  houses  in  the  Piazza  di  San  Giovanni, 
belonging  to  the  Arte  de’  Mercanti,  were 
assigned  to  Alesso  on  February  26,  148 3-4, 2 
and  by  two  instruments  of  the  same  date, 
engrossed  by  the  notary,  Ser  Giovanni  di 
Jacopo  de’  Migliorelli,  Alesso  re-leased  the 
two  houses  to  the  persons  who  were  already 
in  possession  of  them  at  the  date  of  the 
assignment.  These  instruments  are  printed, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  appendix  to  this 
article.3  The  decoration  of  the  ‘  Cappella 
Maggiore’  of  Santa  Trinita,  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  mosaics  in  the  baptistery  of 
San  Giovanni  and  San  Miniato  a  Monte, 
appear  to  have  almost  entirely  engrossed 
the  last  thirty  years  of  Alesso’s  life.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time  we  hear  of  no  work  of  im¬ 
portance  undertaken  by  him,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lost  altar-piece  of  Sant’ 
Ambrogio,  which  he  began  in  1470. 
Messer  Bongianni  Gianfigliazzi  died  on 
November  7,  1484,  and  was  buried  in  his 
chapel  at  Santa  Trinita,  long  before  Alesso 
had  brought  its  frescoes  to  a  conclusion.4 
The  work,  however,  was  continued  at  the 
instance  of  his  son,  Jacopo  Gianfigliazzi  ; 
and  Stefano  Rosselli  records  in  his  ‘  Sepol- 
tuario  Fiorentino,’  that  at  the  time  he  was 
writing,  c.  1657,  the  basement  of  Alesso’s 
altar-piece  in  the  ‘Cappella  Maggiore’  of 
Santa  Trinita  bore  the  inscription  :  ‘Jacobus 
Gianfigliazzius  Bongiannis  Equitis  Film, 
sua  erga  Deum  Pietate.’ 5  Of  the  paint- 

1  G.  Richa,  '  Chiese  Fior.’,  Vol.  V,  p.  xxxv. 

2  Appendix,  Doc.  VI. 

3  Appendix,  Doc.  XI. 

*  Appendix,  Doc.  XII. 

5  Appendix,  Doc.  XIII.  Compare,  also,  Doc.  XIV. 


ings  that  once  decorated  the  walls  of  this 
chapel  we  possess  but  some  partial  and 
imperfect  accounts.  Vasari,  to  whom  we 
chiefly  owe  the  meagre  notices  which  are 
extant,  says  that  they  consisted  of ‘stories 
from  the  Old  Testament.’  Alesso,  he  says, 
‘drew  many  portraits  from  the  life;  and 
in  the  story  of  the  aforesaid  chapel  [of 
Santa  Trinita],  in  which  he  represented 
the  Queen  of  Sheba  going  to  hear  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon,  he  drew  Lorenzo  de’ 
Medici,  the  Magnificent,  who  was  father 
of  Pope  Leo  X,  and  Lorenzo  dalla  Volpaia, 
a  most  excellent  master  of  dials,  and  a 
great  astrologer.’  ‘  In  another  story  which 
is  opposite  to  this,  Alesso  drew  Luigi 
Guicciardini  the  elder,  Luca  Pitti,  Dioti- 
salvi  Neroni,  Giuliano  de’  Medici,  father 
of  Pope  Clement  VII  ;  and  next  to  the 
stone  pilaster  [of  the  arch  opening  into  the 
church]  Gherardo  Gianfigliazzi  the  elder, 
and  Messer  Bongianni,  knight,  wearing  a 
blue  habit  and  a  collar  round  his  neck, 
together  with  Jacopo  and  Giovanni  of  the 
same  family.  Near  to  these  last  are  Filippo 
Strozzi  and  Messer  Paolo  dal  Pozzo  Tos- 
canelli,  astrologer.’1  What  the  subject  of  this 
latter  story  may  have  been,  we  do  not  now 
know.  According  to  Giovanni  Cinelli,  in 
his  edition  of  the  ‘  Bellezze  di  Firenze,’  pub¬ 
lished  in  1 677,  the  other  story  of  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  was  on  the  left  wall  of  the  cha¬ 
pel,  ‘dal  Corno  del  Vangeio.’  Cinelli,  after 
quoting  this  passage  from  Vasari,  adds  that 
‘  in  the  angle  of  the  choir,  on  the  left  side, 
there  is  painted  a  Cain  in  the  act  of  strik¬ 
ing  his  brother  Abel,  a  figure  which  is 
very  admirable  in  its  attitude,  and  which 
expresses  in  its  countenance  the  malice  and 
hatred  which  Cain  bore  in  his  heart  to¬ 
wards  his  brother  :  and  it  is  greatly  esteemed 
by  the  connoisseurs  ;  so  much  so,  that 
when  the  cardinal  of  the  serene  house 
of  Este  came  to  Florence  and  visited 
this  church,  he  desired  to  see  and  consider 
with  attention  so  fine  a  painting.’2  <([  Al- 

1  Vasari,  ed.  1568,  Vol.  I,  p.  380. 

s  l.c.,  p.  189. 
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ready,  when  Vasari  wrote  in  1568,  the 
frescoes  in  the  ‘Cappella  Maggiore’  of  Santa 
Trinita  ‘  had  begun  to  flake  away  in  many 
places.’ 1  The  last  writer  to  allude  to  their 
indifferent  condition  is  Giuseppe  Richa, 
who  speaks  of  them  as  ‘  not  a  little  con¬ 
sumed  and  spoiled  by  time.’ 2  That  was  in 
1 75 5  ;  five  years  later,  in  1760,  Alesso's 
‘stories’  were  ruthlessly  destroyed  or  covered 
with  whitewash,  and  the  walls  of  the  chapel 
decorated  with  ‘stucchi’  in  the  taste  of  the 
time.3  During  the  recent  restoration  of  the 
church,  in  1 890-7,  the  paintings  of  the  four 
patriarchs  on  the  vault  of  the  chapel,  the 
seraphim  on  the  soffit  of  the  vault,  and  the 
fragments  of  the  lunettes  on  the  lateral 
walls  of  the  chapel,  were  found  under  the 
whitewash,  and  restored  by  Signor  Dario 
Chini.  [Plate  III.]  f  The  vault  itself  is 
divided  into  four  triangular  compartments 
by  the  intersecting  ribs  of  the  vault,  which 
spring  from  the  four  corbels  at  the  angles 
of  the  chapel.  In  the  compartment  above 
the  window  of  the  chapel  is  a  seated  figure 
of  Noah,  in  an  ample  cloak  of  dark  green, 
worn  over  an  under-dress  of  a  reddish 
colour.  He  holds  some  object  which  is  now 
undecipherable  in  his  right  hand  ;  and 
beside  him,  on  the  left,  is  placed  the  ark. 
^[In  the  compartment  above  the  left  wall 
of  the  chapel  is  a  seated  figure  of  Abraham 
clad  in  a  yellow  robe  lined  with  green,  over 
an  under-dress  of  vermilion.  In  his  right 
hand  he  holds  the  sacrificial  knife,  and  at 
his  feet  kneels  his  son  Isaac,  bound  and  clad 
in  white.  In  the  compartment  above  the 
right  wall  is  a  seated  figure  of  Moses,  hold¬ 
ing  the  two  tables  of  the  Law  in  his  hands. 
The  robe,  which  falls  over  the  knees  of  the 
figure,  is  vermilion  in  colour,  and  the  under¬ 
dress  appears  to  have  been  a  dark  leaf-green. 
In  the  compartment  above  the  arch  is  a 
seated  figure  of  David  playing  upon  a 
psaltery  with  three  sound-holes.  He  is 
attired  in  a  purple  mantle  lined  with  green, 
which  almost  entirely  envelops  his  figure. 

1  V.ivari,  e»l  1568.  Vol.  I.  p.  380. 

1  C».  Richa,  •  Chirac  Ftor  Vol.  Ill,  p  178. 

1  Viiiii,  cl  Suusoni,  Vol  II,  p.  yj2,  note. 


The  purple  of  this  robe  is  now  much  per-  A  Newly 
ished.  All  these  four  figures  are  relieved  Discovered 
against  blue  backgrounds,  broken  by  rays  of  ‘  Libro  di 
gold  which  appear  to  proceed  from  the  Ricordi  ’  of 
figures ;  and  all  the  four  compartments  are  Alesso 
surrounded  by  borders  of  fruit  and  flowers  Baldovinetti 
upon  a  vermilion  ground.  The  ribs  of  the 
vault  are  painted  with  green  foliage  inter¬ 
twined  with  a  running  ribbon,  and  the  key¬ 
stone  of  the  vault  is  blazoned  with  the  arms 
of  the  Gianfigliazzi  :  or,  a  lion  rampant 
azure.  On  the  soffit  of  the  arch  open¬ 
ing  into  the  chapel  is  painted,  on  a  blue 
ground,  the  series  of  seraphim  with  ver¬ 
milion  wings,  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made.  fin  the  lunette  on  the  left 
wall,  immediately  below  the  figureofAbra- 
ham,  in  the  vault,  are  the  remains  of  a  ‘  story  ’ 
of  the  ‘  sacrifice  of  Isaac.’  In  the  upper  part 
of  the  picture,  on  some  rising  and  rocky 
ground,  Abraham  is  seen  turned  towards 
the  right,  and  kneeling  before  an  altar.  This 
figure  is  in  large  part  almost  obliterated, 
and  the  figure  of  the  angel  who  appears  to 
him  in  the  sky,  and  that  of  Isaac  upon  the 
altar,  can  now  scarcely  be  made  out.  On  the 
right  of  the  painting,  however,  there  may 
still  be  seen  a  tree  boldly  designed  against 
the  sky,  recalling  certain  passages  in  Alesso’s 
painting  of  the  Nativity  in  the  atrium 
of  the  Annunziata  at  Florence.  The  lower 
part  of  this  lunette  has  entirely  perished, 
fin  the  lunette  on  the  opposite  wall,  below 
the  figure  of  the  patriarch,  in  the  vault,  is 
a  ‘story’  of  ‘Moses  receiving  the  tables 
of  the  Law  on  Mount  Sinai.’  The  upper 
portion  of  this  painting  alone  remains  in  a 
ruined  condition.  On  the  top  of  the  mount 
Moses  kneels,  turned  to  the  left.  The  figure 
is  much  damaged ;  and  that  of  God  the 
Father,  who  appears  to  him  out  of  the  hea¬ 
vens,  has  almost  entirely  disappeared.  The 
bare  mountain-top  is  broken  by  patches  of 
herbage,  and  around  it  may  still  be  seen 
some  cypresses,  with  other  foliage.  Below 
each  of  these  lunettes,  on  the  lateral  walls  of 
the  chapel,  appear  to  have  been  two  other 
stories  ;  but  the  subject  of  only  one  of  them 
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The  has  been  recorded  (as  I  have  said)  by  Va- 

Burlington  sari,  namely,  the  visit  of  the  Queen  of 
Magazine,  Sheba  to  King  Solomon,  which  appears  to 
Number  V  have  been  on  the  left  wall  of  the  chapel. 

The  story  of  Cain  killing  his  brother  Abel, 
recorded  by  Cinelli,  was  probably  on  the 
altar-wall  beside  the  window,  in  the  left- 
hand  corner.  fin  the  figures  on  the  vault, 
Alesso  attains  to  a  nobility  of  design,  and  a 
largeness  of  manner,  which  he  does  not 
again  reach  in  any  extant  work  of  his.  That 
extreme  research  for  form,  which  so  largely 
spoils  our  enjoyment  of  the  altar-piece  which 
he  painted  for  this  chapel,  does  not  detract, 
at  all  in  the  same  degree,  from  the  severe 
beauty  of  these  figures ;  for  they  possess  a 
charm  both  of  conception  and  design  which 
is  little  distinctive  of  Alesso’s  later  manner, 
though  akin  to  a  certain  grace  and  sweetness 
in  some  of  his  earliest  works.  The  attitudes 
of  these  ‘  prophets  old  ’  are  very  grandly 
imagined,  especially  that  of  the  David,  who 
looks  up  as  he  touches  his  psaltery  with  a 
gesture  that  expresses  a  spiritual  ecstasy, 
with  an  admirable  fineness  and  reticence. 
Indeed,  these  figures  are  represented  with 
a  truth  of  character,  and  a  refinement  of 
feeling,  for  which  we  vainly  look  in  similar 
works  by  his  more  famous,  and  more  obvi¬ 
ously  gifted,  pupil,  Domenico  Ghirlandaio  ; 
such  as  the  vaults  of  the  ‘  Cappella  Mag- 
giore  ’  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and  of  the 
Sassetti  chapel  in  Santa  Trinita.  To  judge 
from  these  figures  of  the  four  patriarchs, 
the  destruction  of  the  ‘stories’  which 
were  below  them  cannot  sufficiently  be  de¬ 
plored  ;  the  reputation  of  few  Florentine 
masters  depended  so  largely  on  a  single 
work  as  Alesso’s  did  upon  this  chapel  of  the 
Gianfigliazzi.  ^[One  other  fragment  of  the 
‘  stories  ’  which  once  decorated  the  walls  of 
this  chapel  has  come  down  to  us.  Giuseppe 
Richa,  in  his  ‘  N otizie  Istoriche  delle  Chiese 
Fiorentine,’  after  mentioning  the  various 
portraits  to  be  found  in  these  paintings, 


adds  :  ‘  all  these  figures  are  named  by  the 
writers  of  the  life  of  Alesso  ;  but  they  do 
not  allude  to  [the  portrait  of]  a  young  man 
in  the  angle  of  the  choir,  on  the  epistle 
side,  who  is  represented  in  a  red  habit,  with 
a  green  cap  on  his  head,  and  a  white  hand¬ 
kerchief  in  his  hands ;  and  this  is  Alesso 
Baldovinetti,  who  portrayed  himself  as  he 
was,  when  a  young  man  ;  and  he,  also,  drew 
there  the  portrait  of  Guido  Baldovinetti, 
who  was  the  man  most  gifted  and  renowned 
at  that  time  in  his  illustrious  family.’1 

Domenico  Maria  Manni,  in  the  notes  to 
his  edition  of  ‘  Baldinucci,’  published  a  few 
years  after  Richa’s  work  had  appeared,  cites 
a  certain  ‘Memoriale’  of  Francesco  di  Gio¬ 
vanni  di  Guido  Baldovinetti,  written  in 
the  year  1513.  According  to  this  ‘  Me¬ 
moriale  ’  (from  which,  no  doubt,  Richa 
derived  his  notice  of  the  portrait  in  ques¬ 
tion)  Alesso  portrayed  on  the  walls  of  the 
‘Cappella  Maggiore’  of  SantaTrinita,  among 
many  other  noble  citizens,  ‘Guido  Baldo¬ 
vinetti,  and,  last  of  all,  himself,  wearing  a 
cioppone  of  faded  rose,  and  a  handkerchief 
in  his  hand.’2  Among  the  pictures  which 
Morelli  bequeathed  to  the  Accademia  Car¬ 
rara,  at  Bergamo,  is  a  fragment  of  a  fresco, 
No.  23,  containing  the  head  of  a  man.  It 
has  been  cut  to  a  round  measuring  0.23 
centm.  in  diameter.  According  to  an  in¬ 
scription  on  the  back  of  the  painting  it  is 
a  portrait  of  Alesso  Baldovinetti,  painted 
by  himself  and  taken  from  an  angle  of  the 
choir  of  Santa  Trinita  in  Florence.3  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  head  to 
which  Francesco  Baldovinetti  referred  in 
his ‘Memoriale,’ and  that  it  was  cut  from  the 
walls  of  Santa  Trinita  when  Alesso’s  paint¬ 
ings  were  destroyed  in  1760;  but  whether 
it  is  a  portrait  of  the  painter  is  a  question 
which  I  must  not  here  attempt  to  discuss. 

1  G.  Richa,  'Chiese  Fior.,’  Firenze,  1754,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  177. 

;  F.  Baldinucci,  •  Notizie  de’  Professori  del  Disegno,  da 
Cimabue  in  Qua,’  Firenze,  1767,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  187,  note. 

3  G.  Frizzoni,  'La  Galleria  Morelli  in  Bergamo,’  Bergamo, 
1891,  pp.  15-16. 
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THE  DUTCH  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  GUILDHALL 
ARTICLE  II— THE  MODERN  PAINTERS  J5T* 


’HE  collection  of  works 
of  modern  Dutch  paint¬ 
ers  at  the  Guildhall  is 
much  more  representa¬ 
tive  than  that  of  the  old 
masters,  and  is  likely  to 
be  a  revelation  to  those 
visitors  who  know  only  the  few,  and  in 
many  cases  inadequate,  examples  of  modern 
Dutch  works  which  have  been  seen  from 
time  to  time  in  London.  In  only  one  pre¬ 
vious  instance,  that  of  the  Glasgow  exhibi¬ 
tion,  has  such  a  representative  collection  of 
modern  Dutch  painters  been  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  this  country,  f  The  chief  interest 
of  the  collection  is  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  the  three  brothers  Maris  and  of  Israels, 
for  these  painters  are  the  leaders  of  the 
school,  and  the  rest,  though  not  without  in¬ 
dividualities  of  their  own  in  technique  and 
treatment,  are  followers.  Joseph  Israels 
is  represented  at  the  Guildhall  chiefly  by 
works  of  his  later  period,  which  are  far  bet¬ 
ter  known  in  England  than  are  the  pictures 
in  his  earlier  manner,  which  can  be  studied 
best  at  Amsterdam  ;  these  latter  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  precision  and  detail  rather  than 
by  the  subtler  and  more  sympathetic  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  mature  work.  The  largest 
canvas  of  Israels  shown  is  The  Shipwreck¬ 
ed  Fisherman  (i  i),  which,  though  impres¬ 
sive  and  well  balanced,  has  a  certain  stagey 
effect.  There  are  several  tricks  of  technique, 
such  as  the  parallel  clouds  and  sky,  which, 
however,  add  not  a  little  strength  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  effect.  Far  superior  to  this  picture  isThe 
Cottage  Madonna  ( 1 4),  a  vigorous  painting 
of  a  woman  with  a  child  in  a  characteris¬ 
tically  Dutch  cottage  interior.  This  fine 
work  can  hardly  be  considered  a  typical 
example  of  Israels,  not  indeed  because  it 
falls  short  of  his  other  achievements,  but 
rather  for  the  opposite  reason.  It  is  a  won¬ 
derful  piece  of  sympathetic  painting,  full  of 


feeling  and  pathos,  and  without  those  ec¬ 
centricities  which  are  apparent  in  such  ot 
his  pictures  as  A  Jewish  Wedding  (95),  in¬ 
teresting  as  being  the  last  picture  which  he 
has  painted,  and  therefore  reproduced  here 
for  this  reason,  but  lacking  in  the  opinion 
of  the  present  writer  the  surpassing  merits 
which  many  claim  for  it.  It  has  become  so 
much  the  mode  to  praise  equally  all  the 
work  of  a  particular  painter  or  a  particular 
school,  that  the  sense  of  proportion  and  the 
power  of  discrimination  have  almost  be¬ 
come  extinct  and  criticism  has  been  under¬ 
mined.  No  painter  of  the  modern  Dutch 
school  is  more  unequal  than  Israels,  except 
perhaps  Mauve  ;  and  one  feels  that  if  he  has 
almost  risen  to  the  level  of  a  great  master 
in  The  Cottage  Madonna,  and  perhaps  in 
A  Ray  of  Sunshine  (7)  and  The  New 
Flower  (82),  there  is  a  particular  group  ot 
works  at  the  Guildhall  which  are  sustained 
in  estimation  by  the  repute  ot  greater 
achievements.  ^[The  case  ot  Jacob  Maris 
is  quite  otherwise.  The  whole  of  his  work 
is  upon  essentially  legitimate  lines,  and  in¬ 
spires  a  feeling  that  he  never  produced  a 
picture  from  a  less  than  worthy  motive.  1 1  is 
pictures  are  full  of  the  softness  and  delicacy 
of  the  Dutch  atmosphere,  and  most  people 
would  consider  it  incredible  that  none  ot 
them  were  painted  out-of-doors.  Vet  the 
present  writer  has  been  assured  by  one  ot 
Maris’s  intimate  friends  that  this  was  the 
case;  when  a  particular  view  or  picture 
struck  him  he  was  accustomed  to  stand  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  the  picture 
was  painted  entirely  from  memory  in  his 
studio.  Yet  his  works  miss  no  essential 
truth.  This  stage  was  not  reached  with¬ 
out  much  experimentalizing  and  profound 
study.  Jacob  Maris  began  with  a  scrupu¬ 
lous  striving  after  finish,  which  would 
do  credit  to  any  of  the  little  masters  ot 
Holland  of  the  seventeenth  century.  I  ike 
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The  for  example  The  Weary  Watchers  (90), 

Burlington  painted  in  1869,  in  which  the  child  is 
Magazine,  painted  with  the  finish  of  a  Metzu,  and  the 
Number  V  cat  approaching  the  cradlewith  the  minute¬ 
ness  of  a  Mieris.  It  is  a  long  jump  from  this 
picturetoAWindmill, Moonlight  (1 25), the 
last  work  which  he  finished  ;  but  under  the 
surface  of  the  latter,  in  spite  of  the  apparent 
dash,  we  perceive  not  one  whit  less  regard 
for  essential  truth.  ^[There  are  three  orfour 
canvases  at  the  Guildhall  which  display 
Maris  in  his  very  finest  mood.  Many  will, 
perhaps,  consider  that  the  finest  of  all,  at 
least  as  regards  brush  work,  is  Gathering 
Seaweed  (44).  The  sky  with  its  immense 
grey  white  clouds,  through  breaks  in  which 
glimpses  of  blue  beyond  are  discernible,  is 
the  chief  factor  in  the  picture.  This  is  in 
every  respect  one  of  Maris’s  finest  works, 
and  he  has  never  exceeded  the  delicious 
silveriness  of  sea  and  sky  and  the  sense  of 
moisture  in  the  breeze  which  he  here  gives 
us ;  his  rendering  of  the  wet  flat  sand  on 
which  stand  the  horse  and  cart  of  the  sea¬ 
weed  gatherers  has  been  equalled  only  by 
Bonington.  ^[Ofsomewhatsimilar character 
is  the  beautiful  little  Storm  Cloud  (80),  into 
which  he  has  infused  much  the  same  feel¬ 
ing;  but  another  phase  of  Maris  is  shown 
in  the  wonderful  Bridge  (92),  which  de¬ 
servedly  occupies  a  place  of  honour  on  the 
walls  of  the  Guildhall  gallery.  Across  a 
typical  Dutch  canal  is  thrown  a  wooden 
bridge,  under  which,  away  along  the  placid 
canal,  can  be  seen  a  distant  quay  abutted 
with  houses;  little  red-tiled  houses  fill  the 
extreme  left  and  right  of  the  picture.  It  is 
a  simple  motive  which  in  strict  accordance 
with  theprinciplesof  thepaintersof  Holland 
demonstrates  the  innate  beauty  of  the  com¬ 
monplace.  Quite  equal  to  this,  both  for  in¬ 
tensity  of  feeling  and  realization,  is  theRiver 
and  Windmill  (101)  on  the  side  wall;  the 
sense  of  stillness  and  calm  which  pervades 
this  work  is  typical  of  the  tranquillity  of  a 
mind  whose  sole  delight  was  in  nature  and 
its  portrayal.  The  artist  is  equally  successful 
in  a  very  different  way  in  the  bold  and 
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powerful  Dutch  Town  (43), which  seems  to 
beafreely  adapted  view  of  Amsterdam.  This 
is  one  of  his  latest  works,  and  was  painted 
in  1898.  There  is  a  delicate  shimmer  on 
the  water  with  its  lazy  craft,  and  the  ill- 
defined  buildings  are  developed  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  shrouded  by  haze  and  darkened  by 
smoke.  These  two  works  should  be  com¬ 
pared  with  The  Ferry  Boat  (81),  painted  in 
1  870,  which  owes  something  to  V an  Goyen 
and  Soloman  Ruysdael;  to  his  appreciation 
of  the  qualities  of  his  predecessors,  and  his 
study  of  their  art,  Maris’s  own  achievements 
must  in  great  measure  be  attributed.  It  is 
always  unsafe  to  prophesy,  but  it  is  almost 
safe  to  say  that  Jacob  Maris’s  reputation 
will  last.  IThe 

representation  at  the  Guild¬ 
hall  of  Willem  Maris  is  much  less  worthy, 
and  a  better  series  of  his  works  could  surely 
have  been  obtained;  but  in  one  small  panel, 
Springtime  (37),  we  have  the  best  qualities 
of  his  art,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
in  the  representation  of  the  delicate  and 
poetical  charm  of  spring  Willem  Maris  is 
surpassed  even  by  Daubigny,  except  in  a 
very  few  pictures.  The  trees  awaken  from 
their  winter  slumber  and  put  forth  in  vel¬ 
vety  green  the  leaves  which  hardly  more  than 
tinge  the  brownness  of  trunk  and  branch. 
The  stream  swollen  with  the  recent  rain 
affords  refreshing  drink  to  the  cattle  which 
have  just  emerged  from  the  copse  on  the 
right.  The  meadow,  with  its  carpet  of  ten¬ 
der  green  bordered  by  a  row  of  pollard 
willows,  recedes  until  it  meets  the  sky  line. 
Light  clouds  float  over  the  blue  sky  and  be¬ 
token  weather  fair  but  fickle.  When  one 
turns  from  these  two  kindred  spirits  to  their 
brother  Matthew  Maris  one  is  struck  by  the 
contrast.  For  Matthew  lifts  us  at  once  from 
things  earthly  into  a  spiritual  atmosphere; 
everything  that  he  touches  he  envelops  in 
mysticism  and  poetry.  Y et  perhaps  his  work 
is  more  difficult  of  appreciation  ;  he  appeals 
to  a  more  exclusive  circle.  Yet  what  magic 
contour  of  line,  what  exquisite  rhythm, 
what  consummate  balance  of  composition, 
we  find  in  it.  The  Outskirts  of  a  Town  (39), 
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for  instance,  enveloped  in  a  bewitching 
gloom,  commends  itself  to  the  artist  and 
student,  though  not  to  the  lover  of  pyro¬ 
technics.  That  fine  canvas  entitled  Mont¬ 
martre  (40)  is  another  example  of  the  same 
idealistic  treatment.  Among  examples  of  his 
work  which  particularly  puzzle  the  public 
are  such  efforts  as  A  Study  (58)  and  A  Lady 
and  Goats  (59),  the  latter  an  idyl  inade¬ 
quately  described  by  its  prosy  title.  But 
perhaps  the  essence  of  his  art  is  to  be  found 
inThe Butterflies(62)  andL’Enfant  Couchee 
(70),  which  for  typical  presentment  and 
delicacy  of  colour  are  among  his  finest 
achievements.  We  are  back  once  more 
upon  the  earth  when  we  come  to  Anton 
Mauve,  of  whose  works  there  are  no  less 
than  twenty-one  examples  in  the  Guildhall 
exhibition.  With  the  exception  of  Joseph 
Israels,  he  is  the  most  unequal  painter  of 
modern  Holland;  there  are  occasions  when 
he  comes  near  to  equalling  Jacob  Maris  at 
least  in  atmospherical  effect,  and  yet  at  other 
times  he  sinks  into  a  mere  technical  repeti¬ 
tion  of  his  better  self.  Of  his  best  phase 
we  could  not  have  better  illustrations  than 
The  Hay  Cart  (2)  and  Driving  in  the  Dunes 
(4).  In  both  there  is  the  same  feeling  for 
truth,  the  same  adaptation  of  technique  to 
the  necessities  of  the  occasion.  Watering 
Horses  (97)  is  another  fine  work,  resplendent 
with  harmoniesof  green  and  grey,andshow- 
ing  the  same  feeling  for  natural  phenomena. 

After  such  work  as  that  of  the  brothers 
Maris,  and  Mauve,  and  occasionally  Israels, 
one  is  inevitably  disappointed  with  Mesdag. 
Mesdag  misses  the  mark  not  because  of  any 
deficiencies  in  technique,  but  because  his 
works  lack  that  essential  quality  of  land¬ 
scape  painting — atmosphere.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  we  never  lose  sight  of  the 
paint  ;  it  is  paint  everywhere.  This  is  all 
the  more  to  be  regretted  since  he  is  a  good 
draughtsman,  and  his  scheme  of  colour  is 
often  satisfactory  and  truthful  ;  moreover 
he  has  a  profound  knowledge  of  composi¬ 
tion.  Yet  with  all  these  qualities  lie  gene¬ 
rally  fails.  We  do  not  want  a  sunset  sky 


full  of  prismatic  glow,  nor  a  sea  shimmer-  The  Modern 
ing  with  opalescent  tints,  if  we  cannot  feel  Dutch  Paint- 
that  it  is  a  real  sky  and  a  real  sea,  and  that  ers  at  the 
something  other  than  paint  fills  up  the  in-  Guildhall 
tervening  space.  Mesdag’s  deficiency  is 
emphasized  in  the  two  pictures  shown  in  the 
present  exhibition,  A  Stormy  Sunset  (28) 
and  A  Threatening  Sky  (54),  which  give 
us  nothing  but  the  mere  physical  features 
of  the  scene,  and  leave  us  with  an  unde- 
finable  yearning  for  something  for  which 
we  look  in  vain.  The  other  men  whose 
work  is  represented  for  the  most  part  owe 
what  is  best  in  their  art  to  the  greater  lights 
of  their  school.  Of  such  is  the  work  of 
Theophile  de  Bock,  of  which  Evening  (17) 
is  an  example  of  a  plagiarism  on  the  school 
of  1830,  intermingled  with  a  Dutch  senti¬ 
ment  which  renders  it  difficult  to  say  with 
certainty  whether  it  should  be  classified  as 
French  or  Dutch  in  sentiment.  That  Bock 
has  originality  when  it  is  brought  into  play 
is  amply  demonstrated  in  An  Avenue  in 
Holland  (94).  The  sunlit  road  with  its 
strongly  painted  trees  conveys  an  admirable 
idea  of  summer  heat  and  foliage,  in  which 
the  artist  boldly  achieves  his  aim  without 
any  aid  but  his  own  sheer  force.  Such  a 
work  shows  powers  which  are  never  brought 
into  full  play  when  he  attempts  to  see  with 
other  eyes.  Apart  from  landscape  there  is  but 
little  of  interest  in  the  exhibition.  An  ex¬ 
ception,  however,  must  be  made  in  favour  of 
the  fine  canvas  by  ChristopherBisschop  (29), 

Prayer  Disturbed,  which  is  a  strong  and 
powerful  piece  of  painting,  and  also  intensely 
sympathetic  in  realization.  Two  other  can¬ 
vases  are  worthy  of  mention,  that  by  Albert 
Neuhuys,  Near  the  Cradle  (96),  a  fine  re¬ 
presentation  of  a  cottage  interior  painted 
with  incisive  truth  and  directness,  and  Bos- 
boom’s  Archives  at  Veere  (128),  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  the  interiors  to  which  he 
devoted  himself ;  it  has  the  spaciousness  and 
grace  characteristic  of  the  work  of  a  painter 
than  whom  no  modern  artist  has  shown  a 
keener  appreciation  of  the  artistic  possi¬ 
bilities  of  ancient  buildings. 
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THE  SEALS  OF  THE  BRUSSELS  GILDS1 
^  WRITTEN  BY 


ONSIEUR  G.  DES 
MAREZ,  professor  at 
the  university  and  keep¬ 
er  of  the  records  of  the 
city  of  Brussels,  has 
drawn  attention  lately 
to  three  seals  which  appeared  to  him  to  be 
worthy  of  special  study.  These  consist, 
first,  of  the  matrix  of  the  seal  of  the  Gild 
of  Barbers  in  the  fifteenth  century,  which 
forms  part  of  the  sigillographical  collection 
of  the  Musees  Royaux  du  Cinquantenaire  ; 
secondly,  of  the  silver  matrix  of  the  seal  of 
the  Gild  of  Butchers  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  city 
of  Brussels ;  thirdly  and  lastly,  of  the  matrix 
of  the  seal  of  the  Gild  of  Bakers,  in  the 
private  collection  of  M.  Charles  Lefebure  : 
this  last  belongs,  like  the  first,  to  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century.  Now  the  Brussels  gilds 
were  never  called  upon  to  seal  deeds,  a  fact 
of  which  M.  Des  Marez  was  the  better 
aware  as  he  had  just  obtained  a  gold  medal 
from  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium  for  an 
important  study,  which  is  at  this  moment  in 
the  press,  on  the  organization  of  labour  in 
Brussels  during  the  fifteenth  century.  Were 
the  three  existing  matrices  therefore  false  ? 
And,  if  they  did  in  reality  date  from  the 
period  to  which  everything  contributed  to 
ascribe  them,  how  was  their  presence  to  be 
explained  ?  Those  were  the  questions  which 
M.  Des  Marez  set  himself  to  adjudge  and 
upon  which  he  has  succeeded  in  throwing  a 
brilliant  light.  Thanks  to  M.  Des  Marez’ 
kindness,  I  have  been  able  to  take  cognizance 
of  his  work  and  of  the  seals  upon  which  it 
bears.  M.  DesMarez’  study  willnot  bepub- 
lished  until  the  end  of  August  or  September 
next,  when  it  will  appear  in  the  annals  of 
the  Archaeological  Society.  My  readers  will 
therefore  be  the  first  to  find  here  set  forth 
the  solution  of  an  important  historical  and 
archaeological  question.  The  juridical 

1  Translated  by  A.  Teixeira  de  Mattos. 


R.  PETRUCCI  ^ 

incompetence  of  the  Brussels  trading  cor¬ 
porations  is  indisputable.  In  the  second  half 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  artisans  began 
to  lay  down  the  outlines  of  a  corporate 
movement.  This  led  to  a  privilege  obtained 
from  Duke  John  by  the  patricians  invested 
with  power,  by  which  the  craftsmen  were 
subjected  to  their  authority.  The  gilds 
were  dependent  upon  the  town  council  for 
all  that  concerned  the  making  of  their  rules 
and  regulations;  at  most,  they  enjoyed  the 
right  of  presenting  drafts  for  the  approval 
and  sanction  of  the  aldermen  ;  they  were  not 
able  to  sell,  pledge  or  mortgage ;  and,  al¬ 
though  their  wardens  were  invested  with 
certain  police  functions,  their  jurisdiction 
was  nevertheless  extremely  limited.  Diffi¬ 
cult  cases  were  submitted  to  the  judgement 
of  the  aldermen,  and  in  no  case  could  the 
wardens  of  their  own  initiative  proceed  to 
a  forced  execution  upon  the  persons  or  goods 
of  delinquents.  The  gild  was  unable  to 
issue  any  act  directly,  and  therefore  the  use 
of  a  seal,  the  attributive  mark  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  is  inexplicable.  Even  the  Drapers’ 
Gild  was  without  it,  although  this  gild 
constituted  a  powerful  administrative  and 
jurisdictive  machinery  by  the  side  of  the 
aldermen,  of  whom,  at  the  time  of  its  splen¬ 
dour,  it  was  even  independent.  It  issued 
acts,  which  the  trading  corporations  were 
not  able  to  do,  and  made  regulations,  far  and 
near,  for  all  those  having  to  do  with  the 
woollen  manufactures  or  cloth-making.  The 
absence  of  a  collective  seal  is  to  be  explained, 
in  this  case,  by  the  use  made  by  the  deacons 
of  their  personal  seals,  a  use  proved  by  docu¬ 
ments  in  which  it  is  explicitly  mentioned. 
It  was  not  until  1698  that  the  Drapers’ 
Gild  ordered  a  collective  seal  to  be  made. 
The  matrix  of  this  seal  is  lost,  but  there  re¬ 
mains  an  impression  of  it  affixed  to  one  side 
of  the  very  sheet  containing  the  text  of  the 
resolution  relating  to  it,  which  document  is 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  kingdom, 


where  I  have  been  able  to  consult  it.  The 
engraving  of  this  seal  is  very  poor.  In  a 
circular  held  is  St.  Michael, clad  in  a  Roman 
breast-plate,  his  legs  cased  in  buskins.  His 
forehead  is  surmounted  by  a  cross,  and  his 
wings  are  unfolded.  He  brandishes  a  sword 
in  his  right  hand.  Lucifer  lies  felled  at  his 
feet.  St.  Michael  is  seizing  one  of  the  de¬ 
mon’s  horns  with  his  hand.  Lucifer  raises 
his  right  hand  with  a  defending  gesture  ;  his 
left  arm  is  brought  back  against  his  body. 
He  wears  short  wings,  one  of  which  covers 
a  part  of  the  saint’s  arm.  His  lower  limbs 
end  in  claws  ;  a  long  tail  is  twined  between 
his  legs.  The  impression  is  made  on  a  paper 
pulp  which  was  previously  moistened.  Above 
this  was  laid  a  cut-out  leaf  of  thin  paper,  on 
which  the  matrix  of  the  seal  was  pressed 
with  force.  Thepapershowsstainsofmould ; 
the  reliefs  are  weak  and  difficult  to  distin¬ 
guish  ;  to  reproduce  them  by  photography 
is  almost  impossible.  These  circumstances, 
added  to  the  fact  that  this  piece  has  abso¬ 
lutely  no  artistic  value,  account  for  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  reproduction  in  these  pages. 
Between  the  two  circular  fillets  that  run 
around  the  above  figures  is  this  inscription  : 
SIGIL  •  DECANOR  •  ET  OCTOJUDI- 
CUM’GILDiE  •  BRUXELLENSIS.  {Si- 

gillum  decanorum  et  octojudicium  gildce  bruxel- 
lensis).  The  text  of  the  resolution  says  that 
the  seal  shall  be  inscribed  with  the  words : 
Sigillum  collegii  decanorum ,  etc.  The  en¬ 
graver  could  not  find  room  for  the  word 
collegii,  and  was  obliged  to  omit  it.  This 
is  why  a  note  added  to  the  text  of  the 
resolution  of  December  4,  ordering  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  seal,  declares  that  a  true  im¬ 
pression  of  the  seal  is  affixed  on  the  other 
side  and  corrects  the  text  bv  suppressing  the 
word  collegii.  I  may  also  mention  that, 
whereas  the  seal  shows  the  spelling  GILD/E, 
the  text  preserves  the  old  mediaeval  spelling 
GILDE.  We  find,  therefore,  that  one 
alone  of  the  corporations,  the  Drapers’  Gild, 
which  was  the  most  powerful,  did  unques¬ 
tionably  possess  a  seal,  but  at  a  late  date,  at 
th  eendof  the  seventeenth  century.  This  in¬ 


novation  is  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  modi-  The  Seals  of 
fications  introduced  into  the  expedition  of  the  Brussels 
the  acts,  involving  the  abolition  of  the  single  Gilds 
or  double  parchment  label  separate  from  the 
sheet  itself  and  bearing  the  seal  ;  on  the 
other,  to  the  fact  that  the  deacons  aban¬ 
doned  the  use  of  their  personal  seals,  which 
served  as  a  signature  in  the  middle  ages, 
for  the  customary  employment  of  a  manu¬ 
script  signature.  The  personal  seals  of  the 
deacons  having  been  abandoned,  it  became 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  collective 
seal.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that  the 
juridical  conditions  under  which  the  trading 
corporations  were  constituted  give  rise  to 
very  grave  doubts  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  seals  of  the  gilds.  If  we  add  the  fact 
that  the  records  contain  no  sealed  document 
proceeding  from  any  of  the  Brussels  gilds, 
we  shall  feel  greatly  tempted  to  lend  to  these 
doubts  the  force  of  certainty.  However, 
an  examination  of  the  three  matrices  of 
seals  which  are  here  for  the  first  time  re¬ 
produced  scarcely  permits  us  to  believe  in 
their  falseness.  Let  me  briefly  analyse  each 
of  these  three  pieces. 

The  matrix  of  the 
seal  of  the  Barbers’ 

Gild  is  in  the  sigillo- 
graphical  collection 
of  the  M usees  Roy- 
aux  du  Cinquante- 
naire.  Two  figures 
arestanding  on  a  cir¬ 
cular  ground  ;  they  seal  of  the  gild  ok 

°  J  BARBERS 

represent  bt.Losmas 

and  St.  Damian,  the  patrons  of  barber- 
surgeons.  They  are  dressed  in  the  costume 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  right  figure, 
clad  in  a  tunic  that  comes  down  to  mid-leg, 
carries  in  its  left  hand  a  mortar  exactly 
similar  to  the  mortars  that  were  still  in  use 
in  Flanders  in  the  last  century.  In  its  right 
hand,  it  holds  an  instrument  that  might  be 
either  a  pestle  or  a  lancet ;  it  is  a  long,  thin 
instrument,  spreading  slightly  at  one  end. 

Its  right  arm  is  bent,  and  from  the  wrist 
hangs  a  sort  of  case  shaped  like  a  purse, 
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The  with  an  open  clasp.  This  figure  symbolizes 

Burlington  the  barber.  By  its  side  is  a  shield  bearing 
Magazine,  a  pair  of  open  scissors,  with  an  instrument 
Number  V  in  pale  that  appears  identical  with  that 
which  the  figure  holds  in  its  right  hand. 
The  figure  on  the  left  is  clad  in  a  long  robe 
adorned  with  a  wide  collar,  which  seems  to 
point  to  a  profession  superior  to  that  of  the 
mere  barber:  this  is  a  surgeon.  In  his  right 
hand,  he  holds  a  round  phial  with  a  long,  bell¬ 
mouthed  neck.  His  left  hand  is  folded  over 
his  breast ;  the  extended  fore-finger  points 
to  the  phial.  From  his  wrist  hangs  a  bag  or 
purse-shaped  case,  with  open  clasp.  By  his 
side  is  the  escutcheon  of  the  city  of  Brus¬ 
sels,  which,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  a 
plain  red  shield.  The  two  figures  are 
standing  on  a  grassy  mound.  In  the  upper 
halt  of  the  circumference  of  the  seal  we  see 
a  device  that  reads :  S.  barbitonsoru  in  brux. 
This  seal  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  that 
bears  a  Latin  device,  a  fact  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  learned  profession  of  the  surgeons 

and  barbers.  ^[The 
matrix  of  the  seal 
of  the  Bakers’  Gild 
is  now  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  collection  of 
M.  Charles  Lefe- 
b  u  r  e.  On  the 
ground  of  the  seal 
we  see  St.  Aubert, 
Bishop  of  Cambrai, 
the  patron  of  the 
Brussels  bakers,  clad  in  his  pontifical 
vestments,  with  the  mitre  on  his  head. 
With  his  right  hand  he  is  giving  the  bene¬ 
diction  ;  in  his  left  he  holds  a  peel,  the 
shovel  used  for  thrusting  bread  into  the 
oven.  The  figure  rises  at  half-length  from 
behind  a  wide  shield  on  which  are  repre¬ 
sented,  saltierwise,  a  peel,  with  two  round 
loaves  laid  upon  the  blade,  and  a  bar  for 
raking  the  cinders.  The  circular  inscription 
is  in  Flemish,  it  reads  :  S.  d's  ambachts- 
der  •  beckers  •  in  brussel  •  (‘  Seal  of  the  Gild 
of  the  Bakers  in  Brussels’).  The  seal  dis¬ 
plays  all  the  characteristics  of  the  fifteenth 


century.  ^  The  matrix  of  the  seal  of  the 
Butchers’  Gild  is  in  silver.  It  is  kept  in 
the  archives  of  the  city  of  Brussels.  Its 
date  must  be  carried  back  to  the  early 
sixteenth  century;  it  is  very  beautifully 
engraved.  St.  Michael  fells  the  dragon, 
represented  as  a  shaggy  monster  with  a 
bull’s  head,  which  seizes  the  saint’s  left 
leg  in  one  of  its 
claws  ;  in  the 
other,  it  clutch¬ 
es  the  escut¬ 
cheon,  which 
it  bites  in  the 
lower  corner. 

The  saint  is  clad 
in  armour.  In 
his  right  hand, 
he  brandishes 
his  sword;  with 
his  left,  he  holds 
the  escutcheon,  which  he  uses  as  a  buck¬ 
ler.  On  the  shield  figure  the  heads  of 
three  animals :  an  ox,  a  calf  and  a  sheep. 
The  exergue  bears  the  device  in  Flemish  : 
S.  TSVLEESHOUWERS-ABACHT-  IN-BRUES- 


SEAL  OF  THE  GILD  OF  BUTCHERS 


SEL-  (‘  Seal  of  the  Butchers’  Gild  in  Brus¬ 
sels’).  ^[M.  Des Marezconnectsthemaking 
of  these  seals  with  the  great  impulse  towards 
emancipation  that  stirred  the  tradingcorpo- 
rations  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the 
second  half  of  that  century,  the  protests  of 
the  magistrates  are  constantly  multiplying, 
and  the  trades  seem  to  be  progressing  towards 
complete  independence.  On  the  accession 
of  Mary  of  Burgundy,  a  violent  popular  agi¬ 
tation  wrested  from  the  young  princess  the 
privilege  of  June  4,  1477,  which  hallowed 
the  triumph  of  democracy.  But  this  vic¬ 
tory  lasted  only  a  little  while  ;  and,  in  1480, 
Maximilian  of  Austria  restored  the  old 
constitution  of  1421.  The  execution  of 
the  seals  must,  therefore,  be  ascribed  to  this 
emancipatory  movement  and,  doubtless,  to 
that  short  period  of  three  yearsduring  which 
the  gilds,  as  sovereign  masters,  were  called 
upon  to  seal  their  acts.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that,  if  any  acts  were  sealed,  these  were  very 
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rare  and  were  probably  destroyed  ;  and  it 
is  also  very  possible  that,  after  the  matrices 
had  been  engraved,  the  reaction  set  in  al¬ 
most  immediately  and  that  they  were  never 
used.  This  concerns  the  seals  of  the 
Barbers’  and  Bakers’  Gilds.  That  of  the 
butchers  must  be  attributed  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  gild 
had,  since  1450,  claimed  a  privileged  situa¬ 
tion  consecrating  the  hereditary  principle  : 
none  could  be  a  butcher  who  was  not  sprung 
from  butchers.  This  privilege,  granted  by 
Philip  the  Good,  kindled  a  quarrel  between 
the  butchers  and  the  town  which  some¬ 
times  led  to  bloodshed  and  which  lasted  for 
seventy  years.  In  or  about  1  5  1 6,  Charles  V 
put  an  end  to  this  state  of  things  by  per¬ 
petuating  the  privilege.  The  date  of  the 
execution  of  the  seal  corresponds  with  this 
victory  for  the  gild.  But  the  butchers  were 
stopped  in  their  too  independent  coursesand 


were  made  to  continue  to  recognize  the  au-  The  Seals  of 
thority  of  the  town  council  in  all  that  con-  the  Brussels 
cerned  the  making  of  their  rules  and  regu-  Gilds 
lations  and  the  management  of  their  in¬ 
terests.  fl  have  shown  how  constitutional 
history  and  sigillography  have  together  en¬ 
abled  M.  Des  Marez  to  solve  a  question 
debated  to  this  day  by  proving  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  the  seals  of  the  Brussels  gilds.  The 
question  involved  a  two-fold  problem,  his¬ 
torical  and  archaeological.  The  interest 
attaching  to  it  will  be  understood  when  I 
add  that  seals  of  gilds  are  exceedingly  rare 
in  Belgium.  Hardly  any  are  known  to  exist 
except  for  Bruges,  Saint-Trond,  Hasselt, 

Maastricht,  Liege  and  Ardenbourg.  Almost 
all  the  tradesmen  were  subject  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  town  magistrates.  The  seals 
of  the  Brussels  gilds  survive  as  eloquent 
witnesses  of  a  temporary  triumph  in  their 
struggle  for  independence. 


NEW  ACQUISITIONS  AT  THE  NATIONAL  MUSEUMS 


British  Engraving  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum 

HE  exhibition  of  British 
engraving  which  hasbeen 
arranged  at  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum  is  of 
considerable  interest  and 
importance.  Moreover, 
it  is  timely  ;  for  the  trend 
of  fashion  in  engravings  has  of  late  been 
in  a  direction  so  limited,  that  the  need 
was  very  apparent  of  a  corrective  to  a 
popular  point  of  view  by  no  means  en¬ 
tirely  warranted  by  the  facts.  The  cult  of 
the  colour-print  and  mezzotint  has  been 
pursued  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds.  In 
the  hands  of  able  merchants  and  indis- 
criminating  patrons  it  has  reached  a  mere 
absurdity — expressed  in  market  values.  The 
whole  matter  has  got  out  of  scale  ;  and  the 
mostserious  criticism  that  could  be  launched 
against  the  present  exhibition — that  it  tried 
to  cover  a  field  too  wide — is  fully  met  by 
the  absolute  desirability  of  reminding  the 
British  public  that  there  were  line  engrav¬ 
ings  of  some  importance  ;  that  aquatint  had 
been  used  with  results  of  no  little  value  ; 
that  etching  was  not  a  lost  art,  and  that 
mezzotints  of  subjects  other  than  those  de¬ 
voted  to  portraits  of  pretty  women  were  by 
no  means  ignoble.  ^[The  art  of  line  engrav¬ 
ing  was  but  tardily  settled  in  this  country, 
for  some  doubtful  reason,  not  until  well- 
nigh  a  century  after  it  had  reached  a  pitch 
of  high  perfection  on  the  continent.  Its 
tangible  beginningsare  represented  at  South 
Kensington  by  the  superb  title-page  of  the 
‘Anatomy’  ofThomas  Gemini  (1545).  But 
the  work  of  William  Rogers  is  the  first  of 
importance  by  a  native-born  artist.  By 
him,  we  have  the  superb  portrait  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  lent  by  his  Majesty  the  King 
from  the  collection  at  Windsor;  and  three 
plates  from  Segar’s  ‘Honor  Military  and 
Ciuill,’  Sir  Thomas  Docwra,  Godfreydus 


Adelmar,  and  Alphonsus  Rex  Castiliensis. 
These  very  fairly  represent  the  strongly 
individual  talent  of  Rogers,  who  used  a  most 
expressive  line  with  care  and  economy;  and 
in  his  employment  of  the  dot  for  the  model¬ 
ling  of  faces,  foreshadowed  the  invention 
of  stipple  by  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

The  method  of  Thomas  Coxon  is  not 
represented  in  the  exhibition  ;  but  that 
of  Elstracke,  a  Flemish  contemporary  has 
full  justice  done  to  it  by  the  fine  Prince 
Charles,  as  well  as  other  prints  from  the 
King’s  collection.  His  Majesty  has  also 
contributed  most  of  the  best  examples  of 
the  severe  and  dry  manner  of  the  De  Passe 
family,  who  had  an  influence  so  great  on 
British  line  engraving;  but  whose  technique, 
however  able,  seems  to  lack  something,  and 
to  have  destroyed  the  decorative  qualities 
which  were  already  apparent  in  the  earlier 
group.  An  interesting  comparison  may  be 
made  between  the  Queen  Elizabeth  of  Cris¬ 
pin  de  Passe  and  that  of  Rogers  mentioned 
before.  Of  the  engravers  of  the  later  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  mention  need  only 
be  made  of  the  fact  that  Faithorne  the 
elder,  David  Loggan,  Sherwin,  and  White, 
all  receive  ample  justice  in  the  exhibition; 
and  this  means  that  under  their  names  will 
be  found  some  of  the  finest  prints  exhibited 
in  any  branch  of  engraving.  The  line  en¬ 
graving  of  the  eighteenth  century  developed 
for  the  best  in  subjects  other  than  por¬ 
traiture.  Thus  we  have  the  strong  work  of 
that  turbulent  spirit,  Sir  Robert  Strange, 
devoted  mainly  to  the  translation  of  paint¬ 
ings  by  the  great  masters ;  and  that  of 
William  Woollett  and  his  school  to  land¬ 
scape,  especially  after  Claude.  Woollett  is 
well  represented  by  four  plates  attributed 
entirely  to  him,  and  by  two  in  which  Ellis 
and  Vivares  avowedly  collaborated.  But 
of  the  first  it  must  be  said  that  a  note  in 
Dance’s  ‘  Portraits  ’  expressly  states  that 
Thomas  Hearne,  the  water-colour  artist, 
who  was  apprenticed  toWoollett,  ‘etched’ 
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the  Roman  Edifices  in  Ruins.  The  work¬ 
ing  proof  exhibited  at  Kensington  (No.  146) 
is,  if  this  is  true,  in  great  part  the  work  of 
Hearne.  We  have  little  space  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  for  more  than  the  merest  summary  of 
the  contents  of  the  gallery  ;  an  adequate 
notice  of  which  would  indeed  require  at 
least  a  whole  number  of  this  magazine.  It 
is  only  possible  therefore,  in  passing  from 
the  subject  of  line  engraving,  to  draw  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  Mr.  Rawlinson’s  splendid 
loan  of  specimens  of  the  fine  school  fostered 
especially  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner;  to  the 
numerous  proofs  of  the  delicate  work  pro¬ 
duced  bv  the  book  illustrators  of  about  the 

J 

same  period;  and  to  the  interesting  and 
unique  examples  of  working  and  finished 
proofs  of  the  Landseer  school — portions  of  a 
collection  which  came  to  the  National  Art 
Library  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Sheep¬ 
shanks — in  its  way,  probably  unrivalled. 

There  is  little  to  say,  in  this  place,  on 
the  subject  of  the  mezzotints.  His  Majesty 
has  lent  a  magnificent  impression  of  The 
Great  Executioner,  by  Prince  Rupert,  after 
Spagnoletto;  a  print  which  strikes  one  as 
perhaps  in  its  vigour  and  splendid  painter¬ 
like  qualities  the  finest  in  the  gallery. 
The  rest  of  the  mezzotints  are  generally 
well  known,  though  to  the  credit  of  the 
exhibition  it  must  be  said  that  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  the  fashionable,  if  insipid  class, 
is  not  overwhelming.  The  Wards  are  hardly 
as  good  as  they  might  be;  especially  in  view 
of thelargeamountof  spacegiven  to  Charles 
Turner.  But  The  Water  Mill  by  the 
latter,  after  Sir  A.  W.  Callcott,  makes  one 
very  charitable  towards  him.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  value  of 
mezzotint  as  a  method  of  rendering  land¬ 
scape.  Mr.  Rawlinson,  again,  lends  some 
valuable  examples  of  the  ‘  Liber  Studiorum  ’ 
which  are  carefully  and  instructively  cata¬ 
logued.  Among  the  modern  work,  that  of 
Mr.  Frank  Short  holds,  of  course,  the  first 
place,  for  he  isone  of  the  very  few  living  mez- 
zotintcrs  who  can  be  said  to  take  rank  with 
the  best  of  the  old  men  in  technique.  The 


pretty  art  of  stipple  receives  due  attention;  British 
and  so  do  the  colour-prints,  of  which  the  Engraving  at 
best  are,  it  is  good  to  find,  the  property  of  the  Victoria 
the  museum.  The  art  of  etching  is  well  and  Albert 
shown  from  Hollar,  the  group  of  imitators  Museum 
of  Rembrandt  in  the  eighteenth  centurv, 
the  Norwich  school,  and  Wilkie  andGeddes 
in  the  nineteenth,  down  to  the  etching 
clubs  and  our  own  times.  Most  of  this  work 
is  well  known,  for  etching  has  been  better 
served  in  the  matter  of  literature  than  any 
of  its  sister  arts:  and  it  is  the  only  one  which 
has  real  life  at  the  present  day.  A  most 
important  complement  to  the  exhibited 
prints  is  furnished  by  a  series  of  technical 
cases,  containing  complete  sets  of  all  tools 
and  materials  used  in  each  of  the  various 
methods  of  engraving  and  etching;  as  well 
as  examples  of  all  the  intermediate  stages 
of  working  them.  These  were  arranged  bv 
Mr.  Frank  Short  and  Miss  C.  M.  Pott,  and 
their  descriptive  notes  in  the  catalogue 
make  it  a  really  useful  little  manual  of  tech¬ 
nique  for  the  amateur.  It  only  remains  to 
add  that  the  illustration  of  Rogers’s  Queen 
Elizabeth  is  reproduced  by  the  gracious  per¬ 
mission  of  his  Majesty  the  King,  who  has 
also  allowed  a  photogravure  to  be  made 
of  The  Great  Executioner,  by  Prince 
Rupert,  which  will  appear  as  a  supplement 
to  the  next  number  of  The  Burlington 
Magazine.  The  other  illustrations  are 
from  the  collection  of  prints  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum. 

Edward  F.  Strange. 

British  Museum 
Department  of  British  and 
Mediaeval  Antiquities 

Among  the  additions  to  the  department 
of  British  and  mediaeval  antiquities  during 
the  past  half  year  are  several  objects  ot  ex¬ 
ceptional  interest.  In  the  ceramic  section, 
a  large  two-handled  vase  ot  Florentine 
maiolica  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with 
heraldic  lions  upon  the  sides,  forms  a  worthy 
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The  pendant  to  the  magnificent  vase  of  the  same 

Burlington  fabric  acquired  last  year  ;  while  the  series 
Magazine,  of  oriental  wares  has  been  enriched  by  a 
Number  V  writing-stand,  or  stand  for  flowers,  of  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  ornamented 
with  animals  of  archaic  style  in  relief,  and 
attributed  to  a  factory  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Aleppo.  The  acquisitions  to  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  glass  exhibited  in  the  same  room  in¬ 
clude  an  enamelled  German  drinking-glass 
of  the  late  sixteenth  century,  a  very  good 
example  of  its  kind.  In  the  mediaeval 
room  the  most  notable  additions  will  be 
found  in  the  series  of  ivory  carvings.  Here 
the  place  of  honour  belongs  to  the  beautiful 
head  of  a  tau  cross  in  morse  ivory,  dating 
from  the  eleventh  century,  recently  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  vicarage  garden  of  Alcester, 
Warwickshire,  which  will  be  fully  described 
next  month  in  these  pages.  Secondly,  there 
is  a  small  but  important  group  of  ivories  for¬ 
merly  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Walter 
Sneyd,  of  Keele  Hall,  and  exhibited  in  the 
art  treasures  exhibition  at  Manchester  in 
1857,  and  at  South  Kensington  in  1862. 
Although  few  of  the  pieces  composing  this 
group  are  of  high  artistic  merit,  they  are 
valuable  as  illustrations  of  the  development 
of  ivory  carving  during  the  early  middle 
ages,  a  period  which  needed  fuller  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  museum  collections.  The 
most  remarkable  is  an  oval  pyx  of  the  form 
favoured  between  the  fourth  and  seventh 
centuries,  especially  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  Its 
interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  appears  to  be 
a  Carlovingian  imitation  of  a  Syrian  original 
dating  from  perhaps  two  centuries  earlier. 
It  differs  essentially  in  style  from  the  other 
examples  which  have  been  preserved,  and 
the  heavy,  large-headed  figures,  with  their 
long,  retorted  fingers,  find  their  nearest 
parallels  in  the  miniatures  of  Carlovingian 
MSS.  Then  there  is  a  Byzantine  panel, 
apparently  by  the  same  hand  as  a  plaque 
acquired  by  the  museum  at  the  Ashburnham 
sale  in  1901.  This  plaque  was  let  into  the 
cover  of  a  thirteenth-century  MS.  of  the 
romance  of‘Parceval  le  Galois,’  but  originally 


belonged  to  a  casket  ornamented  with  scenes 
from  the  history  of  Joseph,  two  large  panels 
from  which  have  been  for  many  years  in 
the  Berlin  museum.  It  is  satisfactory  now 
to  record  the  acquisition  from  the  Sneyd  col¬ 
lection  of  yet  another  example  marked  by 
the  same  individuality  of  style,  and  perhaps 
once  forming  a  part  of  the  same  composition. 
Another  small  piece  of  Byzantine  work  not 
without  charm  is  a  panel  from  the  lid  of  a 
casket  of  the  ninth  century,  with  figures 
probably  from  one  of  the  classical  scenes  so 
popular  during  the  iconoclastic  period. 
Finally  there  are  two  long  panels  with  seated 
apostles,  Rhenish  work  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  a  smaller  panel  with  the  Flagella¬ 
tion,  of  similar  attribution  and  date.  An  in¬ 
teresting  accession  in  the  sphere  of  pre¬ 
historic  industrial  art  is  a  remarkably  large 
bronze  spear-head,  inlaid  at  the  base  of  the 
blade  with  gold  studs,  a  fine  example  of  the 
skill  and  taste  of  the  metal-workers  of  Britain 
towards  the  dose  of  the  bronze  age. 

O.  M.  D. 


The  Print  Room  of  the  British 
Museum 

The  Department  has  acquired  by  pur¬ 
chase  an  extremely  interesting  and  impor¬ 
tant  addition  to  the  collection  of  Chinese 
paintings.  This  is  a  long  roll,  containing 
scenes  of  court  life  and  amusements  in  the 
first  century  a.d.  Pan  Chao,  a  female  his¬ 
torian  of  that  era,  is  among  the  figures  re¬ 
presented.  It  is  painted  in  colours  on  brown 
silk;  green,  purple, and  a  tawny  yellow  have 
been  used,  but  have  more  or  less  sunk,  so 
that  the  general  impression  is  that  of  a  paint¬ 
ing  in  vermilion  and  black,  the  two  pig¬ 
ments  which  have  stood  best.  The  actual 
workmanship,  especially  the  modulation  of 
the  brush-line,  is  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and  power,  and  can  only  be  that  of  a  great 
master.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  we  have  in  this  roll  an  authentic  work 
by  Ku  K‘ai-chih  (‘  Ko-gai-shi  ’  in  Japanese 
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pronunciation),  a  very  famous  artist  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries  a.d.,  to  whom  it 
has  always  been  attributed,  though  the  sig¬ 
nature  and  inscriptions  are  probably  of  later 
date.  Annexed  to  the  roll  is  a  eulogy  of  the 
painter  in  the  handwriting  of  Ch‘ien  Lung, 
the  emperor  who  received  Lord  M  acartney’s 
embassy  in  1793  ;  and  following  this  is  an 
admirable  and  delicate  ink-landscape  by  an 
eighteenth-century  painter.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  a  picture  by  Ku  K‘ai-chih  will  be 


realized  when  we  consider  that  of  the  art  of  The  Print 

the  T‘ang  dynasty  (600  to  900  a.d.)  hardly  Room  of  the 

a  vestige  remains,  while  relics  of  the  later  British 

Sung  period  are  extremely  rare.  Nothing  Museum 

so  ancient  exists  in  Japan,  the  country  where 

for  a  thousand  years  the  early  paintings  of 

China  have  been  collected  with  ardour  and 

preserved  wdth  veneration,  A  full  account 

of  this  and  some  other  important  examples 

of  Chinese  painting  will  shortly  be  given 

in  this  magazine.  L.  B. 


NOTE  ON  THE  LIFE  OF  BERNARD  VAN  ORLEY 


Bernard  van  Orley  is  generally  said  to 
have  been  the  second  son — third  child — of 
Valentine  van  Orley  by  his  first  wife,  Mar¬ 
garet  van  Pynbroeck,  whom  he  married 
May  13,  1490.  He  is  further  stated  to 
have  left  Brussels  in  1509  for  Rome,  and 
to  have  studied  in  the  school  of  Raphael, 
becoming  a  great  favourite  wfith  his  master, 
fit  seems  impossible  to  reconcile  these 
statements  wdth  certain  facts  which  are 
established beyonddoubt  byauthentic  docu¬ 
ments.  In  1514  Bernard  was  settled  as  a 
master-painter  at  Brussels,  and  had  already 
gained  a  certain  reputation,  for  the  confra¬ 
ternity  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Furnes  in 
1515  sent  a  delegate  to  Brussels  to  ask  him 
to  furnish  a  design  for  the  altar-piece  of 
their  chapel.  Bernard  must  therefore  have 


at  that  time  attained  the  age  of  30,'  which 
would  put  back  the  date  of  his  birth  to 
1484—5.  And  unless  there  is  some  error  in 
the  date — May  4, 1  504 — of  the  procuration 
published  by  A.  Wauters  (‘  Bernard  van 
Orley,’  Bruxelles,  1881,  p.  70),  his  birth 
must  have  taken  place  before  May  1479,  as 
no  minor  could  give  a  procuration  or  power 
of  attorney  to  another  to  dispose  of  pro¬ 
perty.  Children  at  that  time  only  attained 
their  majority  at  the  age  of  25.  If  born 
in  1479  Bernard  may  wrell  have  become  a 
free  master  or  gone  to  Rome  in  1509.  I 
suspect  that  he  was  not  the  son  of  Valen¬ 
tine  and  Margaret  van  Pynbroeck,  but  of 
some  other  Valentine,  perhaps  the  uncle. 
I  know  of  no  document  giving  the  name 
of  his  mother. 

W.  H.  James  Weale. 


1  The  freedom  of  the  gild  was  not  granted  to  any  one  under  the  age  of  30. 


THE  COLLECTION  OF  PICTURES  OF  THE  EARL  OF 
NORMANTON,  AT  SOMERLEY,  HAMPSHIRE 
WRITTEN  BY  MAX  ROLDIT 
ARTICLE  I.— PICTURES  BY  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS 


N  almost  every  corner  of 
these  islands  there  is  to  be 
found  hidden  away  amongst 
the  trees  or  proudly  standing 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill  one 
of  those  imposing  ancestral 
homesteads  which  the  British  aristocracy 
have  erected  at  various  times  ever  since  the 
Norman  conquest.  From  the  feudal  castle 
of  gothic  architecture  to  the  modern  man¬ 
sion  replete  with  every  comfort  and  house¬ 
hold  invention  of  the  nineteenth  century 
every  style  is  represented.  These  buildings 
are  geographical  landmarks  in  the  country, 
and  nearly  all  are  also  landmarks  in  the  artis¬ 
tic  topography  of  Great  Britain.  Succeed¬ 
ing  generations  of  owners  have  accumulated 
treasures  which,  severely  guarded  by  family 
settlements,  can  only  be  dislodged  under 
special  conditions.  In  not  a  few  instances 
the  ancient  furniture  thus  preserved,  the 
objects  of  art  and  especially  the  pictures, 
the  latter  usually  grouped  round  a  nucleus 
of  family  portraits  of  successive  periods, 
would  rival  many  a  public  collection  for 
the  perfection  of  the  examples,  their  artistic 
and  monetary  worth,  and  even  their  actual 
number.  The  more  therefore  is  it  to  be 
regretted  that  they  are  so  rarely  accessible 
to  the  artist,  the  student,  the  public  at  large. 
A  small  percentage  is,  it  is  true,  to  be  seen 
at  the  admirable  loan  exhibitions  organized 
yearly  at  Burlington  House  and  the  Guild¬ 
hall,  and  also  from  time  to  time  in  galleries 
governed  by  private  enterprise  ;  but  these 
artistic  feasts  are  all  too  rare,  and  even  were 
the  owners  of  fine  works  of  art  always  will¬ 
ing  to  lend  their  property,  which  is  not 
invariably  the  case,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  all  the  objects  worthy  of  being  shown 
to  pass  in  this  way  before  the  gaze  of  a  single 
generation.  Many  are  the  masterpieces  in 
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this  country  which  have  not  moved  from 
their  resting  place  for  scores  of  years  and 
which  are,  except  to  a  privileged  few,  as 
completely  unknown  and  invisible  as  the 
immensely  distant  stars  which  astronomers 
contemplate  through  their  most  powerful 
lens.  ^The  collection  of  pictures  at  Somer- 
ley,  the  Earl  of  Normanton’s  beautiful  seat 
near  Ringwood  in  Hampshire,  is  one  of 
those  of  whose  very  existence  only  a  small 
minority  is  aware.  The  mansion,  of  late 
Georgian  style,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the 
Avon  in  the  midst  of  a  park  and  estate 
extending  over  9,000  acres,  and  is  visited 
by  only  a  small  number  of  persons  annually 
besides  Lord  Normanton’s  immediate  en¬ 
tourage.  ^[With  a  very  few  exceptions, 
the  entire  collection  was  formed  between 
the  years  1820  and  1868  by  Welbore  Ellis, 
second  Earl  of  Normanton,  and  grandfather 
of  the  present  peer.  Born  in  1778,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  title  in  1 809,  married  Diana, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  eleventh  Earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  in  1816,  and  died  in  his  ninetieth  year 
in  1 868,  leaving  as  a  record  of  his  taste  and 
artistic  knowledge  the  wonderful  gallery  of 
paintings  which  is  the  subject  of  this  study. 

The  collection  is  composed  chiefly  of 
pictures  of  the  eighteenth-century  English 
school,  including  works  by  Reynolds,  Gains¬ 
borough,  Hogarth,  Hoppner,  Romney, 
Lawrence,  Morland,  Bonington,  Nasmyth 
andCrome;  it  contains  also  pictures  by  some 
Flemish  and  Dutch  masters  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  Rubens,  Van  Dyck  and  Te¬ 
niers,  Paul  Potter,  Van  de  Capelle,  Aart  van 
der  Neer,  Wouwerman  and  Willem  van  de 
Velde  ;  Guardi  and  Canaletto  represent  the 
Italian  ;  Murillo  represents  the  Spanish 
school  ;  whilst  Greuze  is  the  only  French 
artist  who  has  found  a  place  at  Somerley. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  the  collection 
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is  to  be  found  in  the  predominance  of  works 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  evidently  the  favou¬ 
rite  painter  of  the  second  Lord  Normanton, 
who  acquired  no  fewer  than  twenty-six  ex¬ 
amples  from  his  brush,  For  the  sake  of 
clearness  and  convenience,  a  description  of 
the  Normanton  collection  may  be  divided 
into  three  sections,  namely  : — 

I.  The  works  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

II.  The  works  by  British  painters  other 
than  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

III.  Theworks  by  painters  of  the  foreign 
schools. 

The  group  of  paintings  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  is  unparalleled  in  any  other  collec¬ 
tion  public  or  private  all  the  world  over; 
both  bv  the  number  and  the  excellence  of 
the  examples,  it  is  absolutely  unique,  and  it 
would  be  well-nigh  impossible  at  the  present 
day  for  even  a  multi-millionaire  to  bring 
together  a  rival  gathering  of  this  one  painter’s 
productions.  All  through  his  career  as  a 
collector,  Lord  Normanton  continued  to 
acquire  examples  of  Sir  Joshua’s  work,  but 
his  most  important  single  purchase  was 
made  as  early  as  1821  at  the  sale  of  the 
pictures  of  the  Marchioness  of  Thomond, 
held  at  Christie’s  on  May  1 8  and  1 9  of  that 
year.  The  Marchioness  of  Thomond  was 
no  other  than  Mary  Palmer,  daughter  of 
Sir  Joshua’s  elder  sister,  and  sister  to  pretty 
‘Offy’  Palmer,  afterwards  Mrs.  Gwatkin, 
whom  her  uncle  so  often  used  as  a  model 
for  his  fancy  pictures,  notably  for  the  Straw¬ 
berry  Girl.  When  Sir  Joshua  died  in  1792, 
he  left  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  his  niece, 
Mary  Palmer;  she  inherited  nearly£  1 00,000 
besidesa  number  of  pictures  and  other  works 
of  art ;  the  same  year  she  married  the  fifth 
Lari  of  Inchiquin,  subsequently  created 
Marquess  of  Thomond.  After  her  death  in 
1821,  her  pictures  were  sold  at  Christie’s, 
and  that  occasion  may  be  said  to  mark  the 
foundation  of  the  Normanton  collection. 
Lady  I  homond’s  sale  included,  besides  many 
works  by  old  masters,  a  large  number  of 
pictures  and  sketches  by  her  illustrious  uncle; 
and  here  Lord  Normanton  secured  for  less 


than  £3,000  the  wonderful  series  ot  seven  The  Collec- 
decorative  panelswhich  have  ever  remained  tion  of  Pic- 
the  chief  ornament  of  his  collection,  and  for  tures  of  the 
which  in  recent  years  fabulous  sums  have  Earl  of  Nor- 
been  offered  and  refused.  They  represent  manton 
the  three  theological  virtues,  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity,  and  the  four  cardinal  virtues, 

Temperance,  Prudence,  Justice,  and  Forti¬ 
tude.  They  are  the  original  designs  executed 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  for  the  window  at 
New  College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  copied 
on  glass  by  Jarvis.  Ever  since  his  school 
days  at  Westminster,  Lord  Normanton  had 
known  and  admired  these  pictures  at  Lady 
Thomond’s.  On  the  day  of  the  sale,  in 
answer  to  a  suggestion  of  the  auctioneer 
that  the  entire  set  should  be  sold  together, 
the  company  present,  which  included  the 
Dukes  of  Devonshire  and  Northumberland, 

Lords  Egremont,  Grosvenor,  Bridgewater, 

Fitzwilliam,  Dudley  and  Ward,  and  Hare- 
wood,  Sir  Charles  Long  on  behalf  of  the 
king,  and  many  other  well-known  picture 
buyers,  decided  that  the  Virtues  should  be 
offered  separately.  The  Charity  was  put  up 
first,  and  its  purchase  at  1,100  guineas  by 
Lord  Normanton,  then  a  young  man,  created 
no  small  sensation.  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward 
eagerly  competed  for  the  Fortitude,  for 
which  his  mother  had  sat  to  Sir  Joshua, 
but  that  as  well  as  the  other  six  succumbed 
to  Lord  Normanton’s  bidding.  Seven  years 
later  an  offer  of  twice  the  purchase  price 
was  made  for  them  on  behalf  of  the  king, 
and  again  some  few  years  afterwards  the 
National  Gallery  tried  in  vain  to  tempt 
Lord  Normanton  with  three  times  the 
original  sum.  As  to  the  designs  them¬ 
selves,  it  had  been  the  painter’s  original 
intention  to  make  them  drawings  or  car¬ 
toons;  but  he  soon  found  it  would  be  easier 
for  him  to  paint  them  in  oils,  so  long  had 
he  been  used  to  the  brush  and  the  palette. 

‘Jarvis,  the  painter  on  glass,’  he  said,  ‘  will 
have  a  better  original  to  copy,  and  I  suppose 
persons  hereafter  may  be  found  to  purchase 
my  paintings.’  In  t his  he  was,  however, dis¬ 
appointed,  since  the  Virtues  were  still  in 
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The  his  possession  at  his  death.  ^[In  a  letter 

Burlington  written  about  1778,  Sir  Joshua  details  the 
Magazine,  general  plan  for  the  Oxford  window.  ‘  Sup- 
Number  V  posing  this  scheme  to  take  place,  my  idea 
is  to  paint,  in  the  great  space  in  the  centre, 
Christ  in  the  Manger,  on  the  principle  that 
Correggio  has  done  it,  in  the  famous  picture 
called  the  Notte;  making  all  the  light  pro¬ 
ceed  from  Christ.  These  tricks  of  the  art, 
as  they  may  be  called,  seem  to  be  more 
properly  adapted  to  glass-painting  than  any 
other  kind.  This  middle  space  will  be  filled 
with  the  Virgin,  Christ,  Joseph  and  angels; 
the  two  smaller  spaces  on  each  side  I  shall 
fill  with  the  shepherds  coming  to  worship; 
and  the  seven  divisions  below  with  the 
figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  Charity  and  the 
four  cardinal  virtues;  which  will  make  a 
proper  rustic  base  or  foundation  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Christian  Religion.  .  .  .’  ^|The 
large  central  picture  of  the  Nativity,  measur¬ 
ing  ten  feet  by  eighteen,  was  sold  by  the 
artist  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland  for  the  then 
unprecedented  price  of  1 ,200  guineas.  It  was 
unfortunately  destroyed  in  the  fire  at  Bel- 
voir  in  1816.  A  powerfulsketch ot  thissub- 
ject  on  a  small  scale  is,  however,  to  be  found 
at  Somerley.  The  seven  Virtues,  which 
now  hang  side  by  side  in  the  magnificent 
gallery  built  by  the  second  Earl  of  Norman- 
ton,  each  measure  6  ft.  1 1  in.  in  height  by 
2  ft.  9  in.  in  width,  except  the  central  panel, 
Faith,  which  is  taller  and  narrower  than  the 
others,  namely,  8  ft.  by  2  ft.  5  in.  Charity 
is  represented  by  a  group  of  a  woman  clasp¬ 
ing  three  children  in  her  protecting  arms, 
whilst  all  the  rest  contain  but  a  single  alle¬ 
gorical  figure,  with  the  special  attributes 
consecrated  by  tradition.  The  most  note¬ 
worthy  feature  of  the  entire  series,  and  that 
which  first  strikes  the  onlooker,  is  its  tho¬ 
roughly  and  unmistakably  English  charac¬ 
ter.  No  straining  after  classicism,  no  copy¬ 
ing  or  imitation  of  the  Italians  are  to  befound 
in  this  the  most  successful  work  of  decora¬ 
tion  ever  painted  by  a  British  artist.  In  the 
N  ativity,  Reynolds  was  accused  of  a  too  ser¬ 
vile  imitation  of  Correggio,  but  certainly  no 


such  reproach  can  apply  to  the  seven  Virtues. 
In  the  conception  or  the  execution,  in  the 
drawing  or  the  colour,  in  the  types  of  his 
models  or  the  arrangement  of  the  draperies, 
nowhere  is  a  trace  discernible  of  any  foreign 
element.  Reynolds  represented  the  Virtues 
under  the  features  of  the  lovely  and  refined 
English  ladies  whom  he  was  accustomed  to 
paint ;  the  draperies  in  which  they  are  clothed 
are  dresses  of  the  eighteenth  century,  sim¬ 
plified  no  doubt,  and  chastened,  but  some¬ 
times  scarcely  altered,  as  in  the  case  of  Tem¬ 
perance  and  Prudence.  He  thus  avoided 
the  cold  conventionality  usually  so  apparent 
in  allegorical  paintings,  whilst  losing  no¬ 
thing  in  dignity  or  impressiveness  ;  if  one 
misses  the  spiritual  elevation  of  the  Italians, 
there  is  a  corresponding  gain  in  humanity, 
and  that  indefinable  quality,  charm.  Faith 
is  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  girl  with  a 
face  of  exquisite  innocence  and  sweetness, 
expressive  also  of  deep  suffering  and  infinite 
resignation.  Her  plain  white  pilgrim’s  robe 
is  partly  covered  by  a  loose  brown  drapery 
falling  around  her  in  simple  heavy  folds  ; 
with  her  left  hand  she  holds  a  tall  wooden 
cross,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  strongly 
outlined  against  the  divine  illumination 
which  brightens  the  clouds  above  her  ;  her 
right  hand  is  uplifted  towards  heaven  in  an 
attitude  of  invocation.  Hope  is  the  least 
successful  panel  of  the  series.  Clad  in  dull 
green  draperies  with  a  brown  scarf  flowing 
from  her  shoulders,  she  stands  in  a  somewhat 
awkward  position,  her  hands  uplifted  and  her 
face  averted  towards  the  light  which  pours 
upon  her  through  the  clouds.  Charity  can, 
on  the  contrary,  rank  with  the  finest  of  Sir 
Joshua’s  pictures  ;  his  model  in  this  instance 
was  Mrs.  Sheridan,  the  lovely  wife  of  the 
author  of  ‘  School  for  Scandal,’  who  had  also 
sat  to  him  for  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  in 
the  Nativity.  On  her  breast  nestles  a  half- 
naked  infant  whom  she  lovingly  supports 
with  her  left  hand,  whilst  with  the  other 
she  clasps  in  a  close  embrace  two  more  chil¬ 
dren,  a  young  girl  and  a  curly-headed  boy, 
who  have  run  to  her  for  protection  ;  with 
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an  expression  of  rare  tenderness  and  pity  she 
gazes  down  upon  her  little  charges.  This 
picture  is  painted  with  exceptional  power  ; 
the  contrasts  oflight  and  shade  are  rendered 
with  a  perfection  almost  reminiscent  of 
Rembrandt,  whilst  the  composition  is  both 
strong  and  graceful.  The  two  beautiful 
young  women  in  whom  Reynolds  has  im¬ 
personated  Temperance  and  Prudence  are 
clothed  in  white  dresses  of  eighteenth-cen¬ 
tury  design,  bordered  in  the  case  of  the  second 
with  a  narrow  gold  braid.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Palmer,  wife  of  the  artist’s  nephew,  the  Dean 
of  Cashel,  was  the  model  for  Prudence  ;  she 
gazes  thoughtfully  into  a  mirror  which  she 
holds  in  her  right  hand  ;  in  the  left  she  has 
an  arrow  round  which  an  adder  is  entwined. 
Temperance  is  pouring  water  from  a  golden 
jug  into  a  golden  cup.  In  the  two  last  panels, 
the  figures  stand  full  face  to  the  spectator  ; 
the  features  of  Justice  are  shaded  by  the 
balance  which  she  raises  to  the  level  of  her 
head  ;  her  loose  robe,  held  by  a  girdle  at  the 
waist,  is  rose-coloured,  and  her  right  hand 
restson  the  hilt  of  a  naked  sword.  Fortitude 
(Lady  Dudley  and  Ward)  is  the  traditional 
figure  of  Britannia,  a  plumed  helmet  upon 
her  noble  head,  a  small  golden  breast-plate 
decorating  her  white  robe,  around  which 
a  dark  red  mantle  is  draped  ;  the  head  of 
the  watchful  lion  crouching  at  her  feet  is 
shown  in  the  right-hand  corner.  Seve¬ 
ral  other  works  by  Sir  Joshua  were  ac¬ 
quired  by  Lord  Normanton  besides  the 
seven  Virtues  at  Lady  Thomond’s  sale,  in¬ 
cluding  the  expressive  half-length  portrait 
of  himself,  painted  in  1769,  in  his  robes  of 
president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  his  right 
hand  resting  on  a  book.  The  delightful 
portrait  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  ofSir  Joshua’s 
friend  Topham  Beauclerk  and  his  beautiful 
wife  Lady  Diana,  represented  as  Spenser’s 
Una  with  the  lion  crouching  at  her  side, 
came  trom  the  same  source  and  cost  only 
thirty- .even  guineas.  Elizabeth  Beauclerk 
married  in  17S7  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  and 
was  the  mother  of  Diana,  Lady  Normanton, 
wife  of  the  collector.  Sir  Joshua  painted 


her  about  the  year  1778  and  showed  her  in  The  Collec- 
a  perfectly  simple  white  frock,  childishly  tion  of  Pic- 
sitting  on  her  heels  upon  the  ground.  Her  tures  of  the 
hair  falls  loosely  over  her  shoulders  and  her  Earl  of  Nor- 
expression  is  one  ot  thoughtful  innocence,  manton 
The  foliage  and  landscape  behind  her  are 
treated  with  great  breadth  and  power;  the 
more  delicate  parts  of  the  picture,  such  as 
the  face  and  hands,  are  on  the  contrary  very 
smoothly  painted  ;  the  marked  difference  in 
texture  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  at  this 
period  Sir  Joshua  used  a  mixture  of  wax 
and  Venice  turpentine  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
heads,  and  wax  alone  for  other  portions  of 
his  pictures  where  he  wished  to  produce 
thicker  impastos.  The  picture  described  in 
Lady  Thomond’s  catalogue  as  A  Girl  seated 
on  her  heels  embracing  a  favourite  Kitten, 
for  which  Lord  Normanton  gave  295  gui¬ 
neas,  is  one  of  several  of  the  same  delightful 
subject  doneby  Sirjoshuaand  usually  known 
as  Felina.  It  was  painted  in  1787,  and  al¬ 
though  Offy  Palmer  was  by  that  time  a 
grown-up  young  woman,  it  is  her  features 
when  a  child  which  her  uncle  has  once 
more  used.  Witty  and  graceful,  this  picture 
bears  witness  to  Sir  Joshua’s  supremacy  as  a 
limner  of  children.  No  one  more  than  he 
succeeded  in  reproducing  their  quaint  and 
charmingly  awkward  attitudes,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  even  in  his  works  any¬ 
thing  more  delicious  than  this  little  dark¬ 
eyed  damsel  fondling  her  unhappy  pet  al¬ 
most  to  the  point  of  suffocation.  The  face 
is  painted  with  great  delicacy  and  a  clear¬ 
ness  of  complexion  unusual  in  Sir  Joshua’s 
pictures;  the  background  of  foliage  is  un¬ 
fortunately  severely  cracked,  owing  to  an 
excessive  use  of  treacherous  bitumen.  Miss 
Falconer  (afterwards  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Stan¬ 
hope)  as  Contemplation  was  also  included  in 
the  Marchioness  of  Thomond’s  collection, 
but  was  not  bought  at  her  sale  by  Lord  Nor¬ 
manton.  It  was  knocked  down  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  for  100  guineas  to  a  dealer,  from  whom 
it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  John 
Allnutt,  of  Clapham  Common,  and  it  was 
only  many  years  later  that  it  was  transferred 
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The  into  the  Somerley  collection  of  which  it  now 

Burlington  forms  part.  The  beautiful  lady  whom  the 
Magazine,  painter  has  here  represented,  in  a  moonlit 
Number  V  landscape,  seated  on  a  bank  in  a  pensive  atti¬ 
tude,  was  a  well-known  figure  in  the  society 
of  her  day,  where  her  high  spirits  and  light¬ 
hearted  gaiety  made  her  a  general  favourite; 
the  appearance  of  this  portrait,  so  contrary 
to  her  character,  excited  no  little  comment 
at  the  time.  In  charm  of  expression  and  un¬ 
affected  grace  of  pose  this  portrait  is  a  truly 
delightful  production.  An  interesting  fact 
concerning  it  is  that  it  is  one  of  the  few 
portraits  by  Reynolds  painted  on  a  panel; 
the  artist,  who,  as  is  well  known,  was  for 
ever  making  new  experiments  in  the  me¬ 
diums  he  employed,  selected  on  this  occasion 
an  old  Japanese  panel,  and  the  reverse  of  the 
picture  is  to  this  day  decorated  with  a  still- 
life  in  bold  relief,  brilliant  in  colouring  and 
of  no  mean  artistic  merit.  fin  three  life- 
size  full-length  portraits  of  young  girls 
which  hang  in  Lord  Normanton’s  gallery, 
it  is  instructive  to  compare  the  artist’s 
method  of  treatment  of  a  similar  subject  at 
different  periods  of  his  career.  These  pic¬ 
tures  are  those  of  Lady  Betty  Hamilton, 
painted  in  1758,  of  Miss  Murray  of  Kirk¬ 
cudbright,  1765,  and  that,  some  twenty 
years  later  in  date,  known  for  lack  of  a 
better  title  as  The  Little  Gardener.  In  the 
first  there  is  a  richness  of  colour  and  a  wealth 
of  detail  not  to  be  found  in  either  of  the  two 
others;  the  influence  of  Reynolds’s  master, 
Hudson,  is  still  clearly  discernible,  and 
the  warmth  and  brilliance  of  the  colouring 
must  be  traced  to  the  immediate  effects  of 
the  artist’s  recent  travels  in  Italy,  where  the 
gorgeous  tones  of  the  Venetians  had  filled 
him  with  a  boundless  admiration.  In  the 
two  earlier  portraits  there  is  a  simple  art¬ 
lessness  of  pose  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
affected  and  self-conscious  attitude  of  The 
Little  Gardener,  whilst  the  latter  is  far 
broader  and  more  spontaneous  in  technique. 
^"The  portrait  of  Lady  Betty  Hamilton, 
afterwards  Countess  of  Derby,  is  unsurpassed 
by  any  work  ofSir  Joshua  at  this  early  period, 
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and  it  may  also  be  counted  among  the  best 
of  his  child  portraits.  In  a  low-cut  dress  of 
plum-coloured  embroidered  silk,  her  wide 
skirt  reaching  to  the  ground,  she  sits  on 
a  bank  in  a  garden ;  she  has  a  white 
muslin  pinafore  bordered  with  lace,  and  her 
hands  rest  on  her  lap  holding  a  bunch  ot 
vari-coloured  flowers.  The  flesh-tints  are 
somewhat  faded,  but  the  dreamy  blue  eyes 
and  rosebud  mouth  expressive  of  happy 
childhood’s  ignorance  of  evil  and  suffering, 
are  a  delight  to  look  upon.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  be¬ 
came  the  first  wife  of  the  twelfth  Earl  of 
Derby,  who,  after  divorcing  her,  married 
Miss  Farren  the  celebrated  actress.  In  1777 
Reynolds  painted  another  portrait  of  her  as 
Countess  of  Derby,  a  whole-length  which 
was  engraved  by  William  Dickinson  ;  this 
picture  has,  however,  disappeared,  probably 
destroyed  by  her  husband  after  his  divorce. 

Little  Miss  Murray  of  Kirkcudbright  in 
a  plain  white  dress  with  a  black  silk  scarf 
thrown  over  her  head  and  shoulders  and 
funny  blue  shoes,  stands  in  a  landscape,  her 
hands  loosely  crossed  in  front  of  her.  By 
her  side  sits  a  curious  woolly  white  dog 
with  black  spots  on  its  face,  which  has  no 
appearance  of  life,  and  shows  how  inferior 
in  this  respect  Sir  Joshua  was  to  Gains¬ 
borough,  who  stands  with  V elasquez  among 
the  greatest  dog  painters  of  the  world.  The 
landscape  in  this  picture  is  of  quite  unusual 
excellence,  and  with  the  fine  breezy  sky 
forms  an  effective  and  pleasing  background 
to  the  figure  of  the  blue-eyed  little  Scotch 
girl.  %  Who  was  the  sitter  for  the  portrait 
called  The  Little  Gardener,  it  seems  at  the 
present  time  impossible  to  discover  ;  it 
shows  a  pretty  young  girl  sitting  dreamily 
on  a  bank  at  the  edge  of  a  wood  ;  she 
wears  a  white  dress  with  a  crimson  sash,  and 
with  her  right  hand  she  loosely  holds  a 
straw  bonnet  decorated  with  pink  ribbons, 
f  There  is  at  Somerley  only  one  male  por¬ 
trait  of  great  importance  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  This  represents  George,  third 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  is  a  magnificent 
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three-quarter  length  portrait.  The  duke 
wears  a  rich  coat  of  brown  embroidered 
silk  and  a  mantle  of  crimson  velvet  bordered 
with  white  fur  thrown  over  his  right  shoul¬ 
der  ;  his  left  arm  rests  upon  a  column,  and 
the  upper  portion  of  the  body  is  outlined 
against  a  beautiful  sky  background.  The 
pose  is  evidently  inspired  by  Van  Dyck, 
and  the  portrait  lacks  none  of  the  dignity 
and  elegance  of  the  older  master.  An  al¬ 
most  exactly  similar  painting  is  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  which 
however  the  duke’s  dark  dress  is  replaced 
by  one  of  white  embroidered  satin.  Some 
dozen  portraits  of  the  usual  half-length 
format  (about  30  in.  by  25  in.)  are  contained 
in  the  Normanton  collection,  and  not  a  few 
of  them  are  of  superlative  quality.  Among 
the  most  pleasing  is  that  of  the  Misses  Hor- 
neck,  as  original  as  it  is  graceful  in  compo¬ 
sition  ;  many  failures  have  resulted  from  the 
attempt  thus  to  group  two  life-size  heads 
in  so  small  a  space,  but  Sir  Joshua  has 
here  admirably  succeeded  in  avoiding  stiff¬ 
ness  and  crowding  while  preserving  perfect 
pictorial  unity.  Painted  in  a  light  key 
about  the  year  1775,  this  picture  is  in  a 
wonderful  state  of  preservation,  having  re¬ 
tained  all  its  freshness  of  tone  and  delicacy 
of  modelling.  An  unfinished  sketch  of  the 
same  subject,  slightly  larger  in  size,  belongs 
to  Sir  Henry  Bunbury,  a  descendant  of 
the  elder  sister’s  husband,  the  caricaturist, 
Henry  William  Bunbury.  Mrs.  Bunbury 
(Catharine  Horneck),  who  is  seen  on  the 
right  of  the  group,  was  Goldsmith’s  ‘  Little 
Comedy,’ whilst  her  sister  Mary,  afterwards 
Mrs.  Gwyn,  is  celebrated  by  him  as  ‘  The 
JessamyBride.’  Theexcellent  though  slight¬ 
ly  faded  portrait  of  Miss  Anne  Liddell  was 
bought  by  the  second  Lord  Normanton  at 
Christie’s  in  May,  1  867,  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  H. 
A.J.Munro,  ofNovar, for 2 25 guineas.  Miss 
Liddell,  who  is  represented  in  a  black  low- 
cut  dress  and  black  cloak  trimmed  with  white 
fur,  holding  some  flowers  in  her  right  hand, 
was  a  daughter  of  Lord  Ravcnsworth  ;  she 
became  Duchess  of  Grafton,  and  after  di¬ 


vorcing  in  1769  married  the  Earl  of  Upper  The  Collec- 
Ossory.  The  pair  of  heads  of  the  Earl  and  tion  of  Pic- 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  painted  within  the  tures  of  the 
last  years  of  the  artist’s  life,  cost  Lord  Nor-  Earl  of  Nor¬ 
manton  only  30  guineas  in  1827.  Lord  and  manton 
Lady  Pembroke,  were  the  parents  of  Diana, 

Lady  Normanton,  and  the  countess  is  the 
same  lady  whom  Sir  Joshua  represented 
some  years  previously  as  Una  with  the  lion  ; 
she  wears  her  peeress’s  robes  of  crimson 
and  ermine  over  a  white  low-necked  dress, 
and  the  earl  is  in  uniform  of  red  and  gold. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  side  by  side  with 
these  examples  of  the  end  of  the  painter’s 
career  the  picture  of  A  Boy  Reading,  which 
is  inscribed  ‘  1 747,  Ja  Reynolds pinxit  Nov.’ 
and  which  is  one  of  the  earliest  known 
works  of  the  artist,  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  It  is  said  to  be  a  portrait 
of  himself,  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain, 
although  the  boy’s  features  bear  a  cer¬ 
tain  resemblance  to  those  of  Sir  Joshua. 

With  hair  falling  over  his  shoulders,  and 
arms  leaning  on  a  table,  he  reads  from  a 
large  book  which  he  holds  open  with  both 
hands  ;  four  more  books  lie  on  the  table 
beside  him.  It  is  related  that  on  seeing 
this  picture  after  an  interval  of  many  years 
Sir  Joshua  remarked  that  he  had  made  but 
little  progress  since  he  painted  it.  Although 
this  observation  must  not  be  taken  too 
literally,  there  is  no  doubt  that  even  at  this 
early  period  he  exhibited  uncommon  mas¬ 
tery  of  his  art.  To  an  early  period  also, 
probably  between  1755  and  1760,  the  por¬ 
trait  of  Lady  Charlotte  Johnstone,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  that  of 
Mrs.  Russell,  daughter  of  Mr.  Flountia 
Vassall,  are  shown  to  belong  by  the  marked 
attention  paid  to  detail,  by  a  certain  tight¬ 
ness  of  drawing,  and  also  by  the  faded  flesh- 
tints  due  to  Reynolds’s  excessive  use  at  this 
timeof  brilliant  but  unstable  carmine.  Both 
are  painted  in  profile,  wearing  rich  dresses 
of  similar  pattern,  with  pearls  in  their  ears 
and  round  their  throat.  Probably  a  little 
later  in  date  is  the  very  decorative  and  some- 
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The  (engraved  as  Miss  Muse)  ;  she  wears  a 

Burlington  Louis  XV  costume,  the  bodice  all  tucks 
Magazine,  and  frills,  and  a  flat  gipsy  straw  hat  trimmed 
Number  V  with  pink  ribbons  ;  she  has  two  rows  of 
pearls  round  her  throat,  and  the  muslin 
gimp  which  covers  her  breast  is  spotted 
with  little  pink  rosettes.  This  is  no  doubt 
the  picture  which  Lord  Normanton  bought 
for  135  gns.  at  the  Novar  sale  in  1 867,  and 
which  was  then  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  Fanny 
Reynolds  (Sir  Joshua’s  sister).  Another 
beautiful  half-length  picture  is  that  of  the 
actress  Mrs.  Quarrington,  as  St.  Agnes,  in 
a  brown  dress  over  which  hangs  a  dark 
green  mantle.  She  holds  a  lamb  in  her  arms 
and  a  palm  branch  in  her  left  hand  ;  the 
pathetic  face,  surrounded  by  her  loose  locks 
of  hair,  is  upturned  in  an  attitude  of  prayer. 
Nor  must  mention  be  omitted  of  a  pretty 
and  powerful  octagonal  study  of  a  little 
girl’s  head  with  pearls  in  her  hair,  the 
shoulders  covered  with  a  light  white  dra- 
pery.  «f[The  oval  portrait  of  Mrs.  Inchbald 
is  catalogued  in  more  than  one  volume  of 
recent  date  as  a  work  by  Sir  Joshua  ;  it  is, 
however,  hard  and  unconvincing,  and  the 
flesh  and  black  dress  are  too  weakly  painted 
not  to  leave  a  doubt  in  one’s  mind  whether 
it  is  not  rather  the  production  of  one  of 
Reynolds’s  pupils,  most  probably  N orthcote. 
It  is  difficult  also  to  admit  the  portrait  of 
Admiral  Barrington  to  be  entirely  from  the 
master’s  hand  ;  there  is  a  similar  portrait  by 
him  in  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  it  is  known 
that  six  replicas  were  made  at  the  time  in 
Sir  Joshua’s  studio  ;  this  is  one  of  them, 
and,  although  painted  under  his  supervision, 
it  is  probable  that  his  own  brush  took  but 


little  part  in  the  work.  Possibly  a  replica 
of  the  famous  picture  in  the  Chamberlayne 
collection,  but  also  more  probably  the  work 
of  a  contemporary  copyist,  is  the  Lady 
Hamilton  as  a  Bacchante,  a  subject  ren¬ 
dered  familiar  by  numerous  engravings, 
notably  Bartolozzi’s  beautiful  colour-print. 
No  doubt  whatever  is  possible  in  the  case 
of  The  Little  Archer,  the  figure  of  a  boy 
lying  full  length  in  a  landscape  ;  here  the 
methods  of  Sir  Joshua  are  palpably  imi¬ 
tated,  but  the  poor  drawing  and  the  ugly 
obtrusiveness  of  the  boy’s  white  stockings 
preclude  any  possibility  of  the  master  having 
in  any  way  contributed  to  its  painting.  ^[A 
number  of  acknowledged  copies  of  pictures 
by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  are  also  to  be  found 
at  Somerley,  and  some  are  not  devoid  of 
merit.  Among  the  best  may  be  mentioned 
Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse,  painted 
by  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  from  the 
original  now  at  Grosvenor  House,  of  which 
a  genuine  replica  hangs  at  Dulwich  ;  also 
Mrs.  Gwyn  in  Persian  costume, a  good  con¬ 
temporary  reproduction  of  the  picture  which 
belongs  to  Mr.  W.  W.  Astor.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  this  group  of  pictures  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  ;  the  genius  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy’s  first  president  is  displayed  at  Somer¬ 
ley  in  its  every  phase,  and  each  period  of 
his  career  is  represented  by  one  or  more 
works  of  the  highest  artistic  value  ;  there, 
he  can  be  studied  as  it  is  impossible  to  study 
him  elsewhere,  at  the  same  time  that  a  com¬ 
parison  can  be  made  with  masterpieces  of 
other  great  English  painters  which  hang  in 
Lord  Normanton’s  magnificent  gallery. 
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HIGH  WARP  TAPESTRY,  LOUIS  XIV  VISITING  THE  ROYAL  FURNITURE  MANUFACTORY  AT  TIIE  GOBELINS,  AFTER  CHARLES  LE  BRUN.  LOUVRE 


FRENCH  FURNITURE  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  AND 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES1 

WRITTEN  BY  fiMILE  MOLINIER  J5T* 
ARTICLE  II— THE  LOUIS  XIV  STYLE — (continued) 

THE  GOBELINS 


T  would  certainly  be  unfair 
to  consider  Louis  XIV  and 
especially  Colbert,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  part 
played  by  them  in  the  cre¬ 
ating  of  the  royal  manufac¬ 
tory  of  crown  furniture  at  the  Gobelins, 
as  being  merely  unconscious  instruments. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  a  formal  act  of  will 
on  their  part  entered  into  this  creation. 
But,  once  having  done  this  justice,  espe¬ 
cially  to  Colbert,  we  are  bound  to  remark, 
if  we  would  wish  to  take  a  sane  view  of 
events,  that  an  institution  of  this  kind  was, 
at  the  moment  when  it  was  established  in 
France,  the  result  of  a  series  of  previous 
efforts,  all  turned  in  the  same  direction  ; 
was  the  result  also  of  a  general  movement 
of  centralization  which  was  to  be  one  of 
the  sources  of  strength,  as  well  as  one  of 
the  sources  of  weakness,  of  the  system  of 
government  adopted  in  France.  ^  The 
founding  of  the  academy  of  painting  and 
sculpture  had  completed  the  organization 
of  art  in  the  great  sense  ;  the  founding  of 
the  manufactory  of  the  Gobelins  was  des¬ 
tined  to  bring  about  the  centralization  of 
the  minor  arts  and  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
old  edifice  of  the  rules  of  the  corporations. 
We  must  make  no  mistake  :  from  the  artis¬ 
tic  point  of  view,  the  monarchy  largely 
began  the  salutary  work  of  emancipation 
which  the  French  Revolution  was  to  com¬ 
plete,  and  we  may  well  be  surprised  that 
right-minded  persons  should  discover  a 
source  of  weakness  and  decadence  in  the 
modifications  introduced  into  the  life  of  the 
art  workshops.  To  be  logical  we  should 

1  Translate*!  by  A.  Teixelra  do  Mattoi. 


have  to  blame  the  monarchy  itself,  which, 
nearly  150  years  before  the  Revolution, 
began,  by  a  devious  course  it  is  true,  to 
take  away  all  force  from  restrictive  laws, 
from  rules  and  regulations  which  already 
seemed  out  of  date  at  the  end  of  the  middle 
ages.  It  will  be  seen  that,  though  the  com¬ 
plete  abolition  of  the  rules  of  the  cor¬ 
porations  did,  in  certain  cases,  become  a 
cause  of  confusion,  we  should  do  wrong 
to  look  upon  it  as  the  sole  cause  of  the 
degeneration  in  artistic  feeling  in  the  minor 
arts  at  the  commencement  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  The  suppression  of  the 
corporations  under  the  Revolution  was  as 
inevitable  an  event  as  was  under  Louis  XIV 
the  establishment  of  official  artistic  work¬ 
shops.  The  whole  lay  in  the  manner  ot 
setting  to  work  to  decree  those  two  measures. 
If  To  second  his  views,  Colbert  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  at  hand  an  exceptional  man, 
one  who  was  at  the  same  time  an  organizer 
and  an  artist,  two  qualities  rarely  united  in 
one  and  the  same  brain;  and  he  also  had 
the  good  sense  to  select  him  in  spite  of 
appearances.  He  did  more,  for  after  select¬ 
ing  him  he  left  him  the  most  complete 
liberty.  And  yet  Charles  Le  Brun  might 
have  passed  as  suspect  in  the  minds  of  both 
the  king  and  Colbert,  Born  in  Paris  on 
February  24,  1619,  Charles  Le  Brun  was 
the  son  of  Nicholas  Le  Brun,  a  sculptor. 
1 1  is  first  masters  were  Perrier,  a  Burgundian 
painter, and  Simon  Vouet;  audit  was  doubt¬ 
less  through  Vouet’s  intermediary  that  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  Chancellor 
Scguier,  in  whom  he  was  later  to  find  a 
firm  friend  and  a  constant  protector.  Some 
works  executed  for  the  Cardinal  de  Richelieu 
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The  earned  for  him  the  title  of  painter  to  the 

Burlington  king  in  1638.  In  1642,  he  accompanied 
Magazine,  Nicolas  Poussin  to  Rome  and  was  ad- 
Number  V  mitted  as  a  master-painter  into  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1646,  re¬ 
ceived  the  title  of  valet  de  chambre  to 
the  king,  and  married  Suzanne  Butay,  a 
painter’s  daughter.  A  law-suit  between 
the  wardens  of  the  Gild  of  Painters  and 
the  king’s  painters,  the  so-called  ‘  patent 
painters,’  suddenly  made  Le  Brun  con¬ 
spicuous,  and,  after  the  favourable  decision 
pronounced  by  the  parliament,  with  the 
support  of  Seguier  he  contributed  not  a 
little  towards  the  definite  foundation  of  the 
academy  of  painting  (1648).  But,  while 
fighting  strenuously  for  the  principles  of 
his  art,  Le  Brun  neglected  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  practising  it,  and  executed  for  a 
number  of  Paris  mansions  a  series  of  large 
decorative  compositions,  for  which  he  had 
acquired  the  taste  in  Italy.  The  houses 
of  Bertrand  de  la  Baziniere,  treasurer  of 
the  Epargne ;  of  Marshal  d’Aumont ;  of  the 
Chevalier  de  Jars;  of  Inselin,  treasurer  of  the 
Chambre  aux  Demers ;  of  Lambert  de  Tho- 
rigny,  president  of  the  Chambre  des  Comptes , 
were  decorated  by  him  in  turns.  In  the  last 
of  these  mansions  he  painted  the  Galerie 
d’Hercule,  which  still  exists,  and  the  sight 
of  which  eventually  determined  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  Fouquet  to  send  forLeBruntoVaux 
(1657).  Here,  in  the  sumptuous  residence 
of  Vaux,  of  which  Fouquet  was  to  have 
the  enjoyment  for  so  short  a  while,  Le  Brun 
displayed  his  full  powers.  He  not  only 
paintedor  designed  such  compositions  as  the 
Apotheose  d’Hercule,  the  Triomphe  de  la 
Fidelite,  L’Aurore,  Le  Sommeil,  the  Palais 
du  Soleil,  but  he  also  directed  the  sculptors, 
ornament  workers  and  silversmiths,  the 
tapestry  workers  and  embroiderers,  and 
managed  the  manufactory  of  high-warp 
tapestry  established  by  Fouquet  at  Maincy. 
He  supplied  so  large  a  number  of  models 
and  cartoons  for  tapestry,  that  many  of  his 
compositions  could  be  executed  only  much 
later  at  the  manufactory  of  the  Gobelins  ; 


the  Chasses  de  Meleagre,  Mars  et  Venus, 
Jupiter  allaite  par  la  chevre  Amalthee,  five 
pieces  representing  the  history  of  Constan¬ 
tine,  the  Muses,  all  bear  witness  to  the  pro¬ 
digious  fertility  of  an  artist  who,  like  the 
great  Italians  of  the  Renaissance,  was  lavish 
in  production  while  developing  his  admir¬ 
able  administrative  qualities.  If  these 
gigantic  works  at  the  Chateau  de  Vaux  had 
not  succeeded  in  earning  for  him  the  esteem 
of  Mazarin  and  of  the  queen-mother,  Anne 
of  Austria,  and  also  in  drawing  the  attention 
of  the  king  (for  Le  Brun  was  the  organizer 
of  the  great  fetes  given  by  the  Superintendent 
in  1659),  it  might  have  happened  that  our 
artist  would  have  incurred  the  same  disgrace 
as  his  patron.  Very  fortunately  this  was 
not  so  ;  for  once  talent  was  able  to  silence 
envy,  and  Le  Brun  was  admirably  served 
by  circumstances.  In  1660,  the  king  or¬ 
dered  a  large  picture  of  him,  Alexandre  pene¬ 
trant  dans  la  tente  de  Darius,  and  the  city  of 
Paris  instructed  him  to  erect  a  triumphal  arch 
on  the  Place  Dauphine  for  the  entry  into  Paris 
of  Louis  XIV  and  his  queen,  MariaTheresa. 
In  1661  he  entered  into  relations  with 
Colbert;  in  1662  he  received  the  much- 
coveted  title  of  ‘  first  painter  to  the  king.’ 
We  see,  therefore,  that  his  connexion  with 
Fouquet — and  it  does  not  seem  that  Le 
Brun  was  ever  placed  in  the  painful  situa¬ 
tion  of  having  to  deny  the  man  who  had 
enabled  him  to  make  his  mark — so  far  from 
harming  him,  had,  on  the  contrary,  done 
him  good  service.  Perhaps  the  king,  at 
the  same  time  that  Colbert  began  to  sus¬ 
pect  his  exceptional  powers  as  an  organizer 
and  administrator,  recognized  in  Le  Brun 
one  of  those  men  who  were  to  be  so  useful 
to  his  thirst  for  stately  glory  and  royal 
pomp.  One  last  circumstance  enabled 
Le  Brun  to  make  himself  absolutely  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  king’s  glory.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  6,  1661,  the  first  floor  of  the  small 
gallery  of  the  Louvre  was  almost  totally 
destroyed  by  fire.  Our  artist  was  commis¬ 
sioned  to  renew  its  decoration  ;  he  made  of 
this  a  monument  to  the  glory  of  Apollo, 
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the  god  of  the  sun,  a  delicate  attention 
which  enabled  him  to  indulge  in  more  or 
less  delicate  allusions  with  his  brush  to  the 
king  himself.  All  the  works — which,  for 
that  matter,  were  never  finished  under 
Louis  XIV  :  the  works  at  the  other  royal 
residences,  and  particularly  at  Versailles, 
thrust  the  Galerie  d’Apollon  into  the  back¬ 
ground — were  directed  solely  by  Le  Brun  : 
he  got  together  a  little  army  of  sculptors 
and  decorators,  among  whom  we  recall  the 
names  of  Gaspard  and  Balthazar  de  Marsy, 
Francois  Girardon,  Thomas  Regnauldin, 
Monnoyer,  the  brothers  Lemoyne  and  Bal- 
lin,  whose  fortunes  were  thenceforth  closely 
linked  with  those  of  the  first  painter  to  the 
king.  The  letters  patent  of  Louis  XIV 
instituting  the  ‘  royal  manufactory  of  crown 
furniture’  are  dated  November  1667,  but 
they  sanction  a  state  of  things  that  existed 
as  far  back  as  1663.  I  shall  analyse  briefly 
this  deed  of  foundation,  most  of  whose  dis¬ 
positions  it  is  very  important  for  us  to 


know,  showing  as  they  do  how  the  ma-  French 
chinery  of  administration  was  capable  of  Furniture 
being  simplified  in  the  seventeenth  cen-  of  the  Seven- 
tury.  Let  me  here  remind  my  readers  that  teenth  and 
the  name  of  ‘  Gobelins,’  which  to-day  Eighteenth 
serves  to  designate  the  tapestries  issuing  Centuries 
from  the  famous  manufactory,  dates  back 
to  the  fifteenth  century.  At  that  time  a 
dyer  called  Jean  Gobelin,  a  native  of  Rheims, 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river 
Bievre.  His  trade  prospered  so  well  that 
his  name  was  given  to  his  house  and  work¬ 
shop,  near  to  which  came  to  live  Marcde 
Comano  and  Francis  de  la  Planche,  the 
Flemish  upholsterers  installed  in  Paris  by 
Henry  IV.  In  1662  Colbert  joined  the 
old  house  of  the  Gobelins  to  the  work¬ 
shops  of  the  descendants  of  Comano  and 
La  Planche  ;  and  on  these  premises  was  in¬ 
stalled  the  new  manufactory  which  was 
destined  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the 
name  of  the  humble  dyer  of  the  fifteenth 
century. 


(To  be  continued .) 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  GREEK  ART  AT  THE  BURLINGTON 
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VERY  man  of  taste  will 
congratulate  himself  that 
England  is  the  seat  and  the 
refuge  of  the  arts;  and  that 
so  many  genuine  remains 
of  ancient  sculpture  are 
present  in  our  cabinets.’  So  wrote  James 
Dallaway  at  the  beginning  of  last  cen¬ 
tury,  and,  although  some  may  think  that 
the  arts  have  now  somewhat  altered  their 
habits,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  country 
still  remains  pre-eminent  in  the  wealth  of 
its  private  collections  of  Greek  antiquities. 
If  proof  were  needed,  this  admirable  little 
collection  would  afford  it.  When  the 
scheme  was  first  mooted  of  a  Greek  exhibi¬ 
tion  at  the  Burlington  Club,  a  moderate 
scepticism  was  not  altogether  unnatural. 
The  former  attempt  in  1888  had  not  been 
exactly  an  enthusiastic  success,  and  some¬ 
how  the  club  itself  appeared  to  be  a  some¬ 
what  stern  soil  for  so  tender  a  plant.  A 
society  of  dilettanti,  with  grave  and  rever¬ 
end  opinions  upon  every  conceivable  form 
of  bigotry  and  virtue,  might  be  expected 
either  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  cold  aloofness 
or  to  overlay  its  offspring  with  excessive 
and  even  (may  one  whisper  it?)  injudicious 
appreciation.  But  we  never  know  where  a 
blessing  may  light,  and,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  assiduous  attention  the  exhibition 
has  received,  not  only  from  the  sternest 
critics  of  the  club,  but  from  the  smart  ladies 
of  at  least  two  capitals,  a  new  era  has  dawned 
for  Greek  art ;  if  it  only  lasts  long  enough, 
intrepid  explorers  will  be  found  invading 
Bloomsbury,  and  the  British  Museum  will 
cease  to  offer  cool  solitudes  for  the  peaceful 
reflection  of  the  philosopher  and  student. 

For  the  general  public  who  have  little 
time  or  inclination  for  long  museum  gal¬ 
leries,  this  sort  of  exhibition  has  much  to 
recommend  it ;  the  intelligent  public  likes 
to  have  its  culture  prescribed  for  it  in  tab¬ 


loid  form — a  small  dose,  unmistakably  po¬ 
tent,  which  can  be  easily  digested  between 
meals.  To  this  form  of  requirement  the 
Burlington  Club  is  admirably  adapted :  a 
single  room,  with  just  enough  space  for 
arranging  a  few  good  things.  Mrs.  Strong 
and  her  committee  are  so  much  to  be 
congratulated  that  it  seems  ungracious  to 
grumble  ;  but  personally  I  should  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  turn  out  about  half  of  the  less  fine 
objects.  It  was  difficult,  no  doubt ;  the  sus¬ 
ceptibilities  of  lenders  are  not  lightly  to  be 
trifled  with  ;  but  Greek  art,  more  than  most 
things,  needs  plenty  of  breathing  space,  and 
the  exhibition  would  have  gained  by  a  ju¬ 
dicious  depletion.  ^[1  think  it  was  M.  Piot 
who  used  to  carry  always  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket  a  few  of  the  choicest  Greek  coins 
(those  being  the  most  portable  forms  of  the 
best  art),  as  he  said,  ‘to  correct  his  eye’  ; 
that  was  undoubtedly  a  true  instinct.  When 
all  is  said  and  done,  Greek  art  will  always 
serve  as  an  admirable  corrective — within 
its  limits  of  course,  for  painting  is  obvious¬ 
ly  excluded — and  that  is  at  least  some  com¬ 
fort  in  these  impressionist  days,  when  new 
creeds  lie  about  like  leaves  in  Vallombrosa. 

I  overheard  one  day  a  visitor  to  this  ex¬ 
hibition  angrily  resenting  the  suggestion 
that  Greek  art  at  its  best  could  be  compared 
for  a  moment  with  the  master  works  of  the 
middle  ages.  It  is  a  large  question,  which 
there  is  no  space  here  to  argue,  only  I  do 
not  think  it  is  so  easily  dismissed  as  the 
hasty  critic  supposed.  I  should  even  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  stand  by  some  of  the  objects  here 
exhibited.  After  all,  it  is  in  many  cases  the 
same  plant  growing  up  under  differing  con¬ 
ditions  of  time  and  circumstance.  Some 
day  perhaps  the  club  may  be  persuaded  to 
try  the  experiment  of  showing  side  by  side 
some  of  the  finest  parallel  achievements  of 
antiquity  and  the  three  centuries  of  medi¬ 
aeval  Europe.  And  I  am  not  sure  that 
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the  plan  might  not  be  adopted  with  advan¬ 
tage  in  museums,  of  having  a  small  room, 
like  the  tribuna  at  Florence  for  instance, 
with  a  tiorilegium  of  the  best  things  of  all 
dates ;  it  would  be  both  physically  and  men¬ 
tally  a  boon  to  many  a  weary  wayfarer, 
f  The  most  obvious  point  of  comparison 
with  the  classical  is  the  work  of  the  class¬ 
icists  of  north-east  Italy,  who,  already  at  the 
end  of  the  trecento,  were  beginning  a  for¬ 
mal  but  intelligent  study  of  the  antique. 
It  would  be  instructive  to  see  works  of 
Donatello  and  John  of  Bologna  side  by  side 
with  their  Greek  counterparts;  a  Syracu¬ 
san  decadrachm  of  Kimon  or  Euainetos  be¬ 
side  a  medal  of  Pisanello  orSperandio.  One 
bronze  in  the  Burlington  Club  especially 
seems  to  challenge  this  comparison — the 
big  mounted  warrior  (No.  53),  which  at 
first  sight  suggests  a  kind  of  glorified  gothic 
aquamanile.  A  reviewer  in  the  Athenaeum 
points  out  the ‘research  for  elegance  which 
already  characterizes  this  figure,’  and  which 
he  considers  to  mark  the  essential  difference 
between  the  Greeks  and  their  successor^. 

‘  Whereas  the  Greek,’  he  says,  ‘feels  most 
keenly  the  planes,  to  the  northern  and 
Italian  artists  it  is  the  ridges  that  count.' 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  plausible  generali¬ 
zation  from  imperfectly  perceived  facts. 
The  world-old  contrast  of  the  ideal  and  the 
real  naturally  went  on  in  Greek  art  as  it  has 
gone  on  in  every  other  art ;  but  less  among 
the  Greeks,  because  for  most  of  their  his¬ 
tory  they  steadily  withstood  realism  ;  they 
believed  and  acted  upon  Shakespeare’s  ‘Na¬ 
ture  is  made  better  by  no  mean,  but  nature 
makes  that  mean.’  At  a  late  period  realism 
became  too  strong  for  them,  and  the  Per- 
gamene  school  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  Surely  the  broad  contrasting  of  planes 
is  not  the  characteristic  of  a  race,  but  of  a 
stage  of  development.  Obviously  the  sculp¬ 
tor  in  marble  or  wood  is  bound  to  set  out 
by  blocking  out  his  figure  in  broad  planes: 
relative  development  shows  itself  in  the 
amount  of  skill  which  the  artist  exhibits  in 
graduating  and  refining  these  planes  into 


each  other.  Early  Greek  art  shows  this 
particularly,  because  it  derived  largely  from 
Egyptian  traditions,  and  was  long  in  break¬ 
ing  loose  from  set  canons.  But  it  is  none 
the  less  true  of  all  sculpture  in  which  an 
historical  development  can  be  traced.  The 
history  of  Italian  sculpture  down  to  Michael 
Angelo  is  so  much  under  classical  influence 
that  its  evolution  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
an  index  of  its  information  regarding  Greek 
art.  Michael  Angelo  unfortunately  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  Pergamene  stage.  Already,  be¬ 
fore  his  day,  the  great  Italian  medallists  had 
shown  in  their  medal  work  what  is  prob¬ 
ably,  outside  of  classical  times,  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  best  Greek  relief,  and  they 
worked  largely  on  Greek  lines.  It  is  not 
by  coincidence  alone  that  the  helmeted 
knight  on  the  well-known  medal  of  Ludo¬ 
vico  Gonzaga  naturally  suggests  an  analogy 
to  the  bronze  now  exhibited.  In  both  cases 
the  simple  effect  is  attained  by  a  judicious 
elimination,  by  contrasted  planes,  and  by  a 
skilful  co-ordination  into  an  harmonious 
whole.  ^jThis  bronze  is  said  to  have  been 
found  at  Grumentum,  in  Lucania,  a  city 
which,  as  its  name  and  its  geographical 
position  show,  was  never  a  Greek  colony, 
though  latterly  a  town  of  some  importance. 
Probably  it  found  its  way  there  in  the  course 
ofCorinthian  traffic:  the  long-bodied  horse, 
the  unusual  subject  of  a  helmeted  horseman, 
the  treatment  of  mane  and  tail,  are  all  charac¬ 
teristic  rather  of  the  Corinthian  art  of  the 
sixth  century  b.c.  ;  and  we  know  how  active 
the  Corinthian  colonists  were  at  that  period 
in  south  Italy.  The  same  characteristic 
treatment  is  seen  in  the  splendid  bronze 
head  from  Chatsworth  (No.  8).  It  is  an 
Apollo  rather  over  life  size,  belonging  to 
that  interesting  transitional  stage  which 
immediately  precedes  the  Parthenon.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  archaism  is  partly 
conscious  ;  the  artist  realizes  the  maxim 
pen  de  moyens ,  beaucoup  <f e/fet,  and  uses  it 
to  advantage.  The  type  chosen  is  that 
of  a  strong  virile  athlete,  with  hair  still 
long,  but  just  budding  into  manhood. 
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The  the  BoiWs  (‘bully  boy’),  as  Furtwangler 

Burlington  points  out,  of  an  epigram  on  a  contem- 
Magazine,  porary  statue  of  him  by  Onatas.  What 
Number  V  a  contrast  this  to  the  soft  and  dreamy 
Sauroktonos  of  the  succeeding  century  : 
with  its  almost  architectural  symmetry, 
its  vigorous  subordination  of  all  search 
for  detail  to  general  effect,  and  its  ma¬ 
thematical  balance  of  large  lines  and 
large  planes,  it  seems  to  stand  as  a  visible 
protest  against  weakness  and  effeminacy. 
As  Emerson  puts  it,  this  one  head  might 
be  the  indemnification  for  populations  of 
pygmies  or  weaklings.  The  step  from  this 
to  the  Parthenon  is  short  in  point  of  years, 
but  is  artistically  an  interval  which  is 
strongly  defined,  for  within  its  limit 
Greek  sculpture  has  entered  into  its  birth¬ 
right.  This  stage  is  nobly  represented  in 
the  exhibition  by  the  fragment  from  a  slab 
of  the  north  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  repro¬ 
duced  in  Plate  I.  Broken  away  probably 
at  the  time  of  the  V  enetian  bombardment,  it 
seems  to  have  been  acquired  in  Athens  by 
Stuart,  who  sent  it  to  Smyrna ;  a  few  years 
ago  it  was  dug  up  beside  a  rockery  in  a  garden 
in  Essex;  what  its  movements  were  between 
Smyrna  and  Essex  is  matter  for  conjec¬ 
ture.  A  former  owner  of  the  Essex  pro¬ 
perty  was  a  Mr.  Astle,  who  was  a  trustee 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  had  an  interest  in  antiqui¬ 
ties  :  habent  sua  fata ,  these  flotsam  relics  of 
antiquity:  this  is  not  the  only  marble  in  the 
exhibition  which  has  been  excavated  on 
English  soil.  The  head  (No.  24),  which 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century  belonged 
to  the  famous  Arundel  collection,  was  re¬ 
cently  dug  up  by  a  navvy  in  London  close  to 
the  Temple,  on  the  site  that  was  once  part  of 
the  Arundel  house  garden.  The  surface 
of  the  Parthenon  fragment  has  suffered,  of 
course,  but  not  so  grievously  as  might  be 
expected.  It  gives  the  head  of  one  of  the 
mounted  knights  of  the  north  frieze,  and 
the  horse’s  head  of  the  figure  immediately 
following  him.  The  youth  is  from  northern 
Greece,  probably  from  one  of  the  Thracian 


colonies  of  Athens,  as  his  Thracian  head¬ 
dress  of  foxskin  (the  alopeke )  shows.  That 
his  horse  is  in  movement  even  the  frag¬ 
ment  makes  clear  by  the  light  tresses  of 
hair  blown  backward  beneath  his  cap,  of 
which  the  heavy  tail  is  itself  curved  out¬ 
ward  by  the  motion;  but  his  eyes  are  in¬ 
tently  set  on  his  forward  path,  and  the  firm 
and  straight  yet  supple  poise  of  neck  and 
torso  bespeak  his  ‘  magic  horsemanship.’ 
The  figure  behind  him  (preserved  in  the 
British  Museum),  a  squadron  commander 
or  marshal,  turns  partly  round  in  his  seat, 
checking  his  horse,  apparently  to  give  an 
order  to  his  section  ;  with  the  suddenness 
of  the  action  the  horse’s  mouth  is  wrenched 
open  and  his  head  thrown  back,  the  plaited 
forelock  swings  upward,  and  every  muscle 
is  tense  ;  the  motive  is  a  subtle  variation 
on  the  theme  represented  by  the  splendid 
horse’s  head  of  Selene  or  Night  in  the 
eastern  pediment,  but  with  this  principal 
difference,  that  while  this  horse  is  answer¬ 
ing  to  its  rider’s  curb,  the  Selene  horse  is 
probably  starting  back  of  its  own  accord, 
in  alarm  at  taking  the  downward  plunge. 
Now  that  this  beautiful  fragment  has  found 
its  way  to  London,  is  it  too  much  to  hope 
that  it  may  make  one  more  journey — and 
that  its  last — to  Bloomsbury,  and  rejoin 
the  slab  to  which  it  fits?  From  Pheidias 
it  is  natural  to  turn  to  that  other  sculptor 
who  shared  with  him  the  glory  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifth  century.  Polykleitos,  the 
leader  of  the  Argive  school,  did  for  the 
physical  ideal  what  Pheidias  had  done  for 
the  religious.  His  earliest  recorded  work, 
the  statue  of  a  boy-boxer  crowning  himself 
with  a  wreath,  set  up  at  Olympia  about 
440  b.c.,  has  been  identified  in  four  diffe¬ 
rent  replicas,  of  which  one  is  the  head  be¬ 
longing  to  Sir  Edgar  Vincent  (No.  45), 
shown  on  Plate  III.  The  statue-base  itself 
was  found  at  Olympia  in  1 877,  still  bearing 
its  dedicatory  inscription,  and  with  marks 
showing  that  the  figure  was  of  bronze. 
From  a  marble  copy  to  a  bronze  original, 
and  that  of  an  artistwhose  bronze  technique 
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was  by  many  considered  pre-eminent  in  an¬ 
tiquity,  is  a  far  cry,  but  even  in  this  head 
we  may  see  some  faint  reflection  of  the 
genius  of  Polykleitos.  The  curved  sur¬ 
faces  definitely  meet  and  intersect  instead 
of  merging  almost  insensibly  into  one  an¬ 
other,  as  happens  in  marble  work.  In  this 
respect  an  admirable  contrast  is  offered 
by  the  famous  head  of  Aphrodite,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Lord  Leconfield,  on  Plate  II.  This 
head,  which  is  in  the  catalogue  (No.  22) 
boldly  described  as  ‘an  original  by  Praxi¬ 
teles,’  in  acceptation  of  a  suggestion  ori¬ 
ginally  due  to  Payne  Knight,  and  later 
adopted  by  Furtwangler,  is  undoubted¬ 
ly  the  most  beautiful  Aphrodite  head  in 
this  artist’s  style  which  has  come  down  to 
us.  A  comparison  of  it  with  that  of  the 
Olympian  Hermes  and  with  the  copies  of 
the  Knidian  Aphrodite  makes  this  iden¬ 
tification  at  least  highly  probable.  The  hair 
is  apparently  roughly  finished  and  almost 
sketchy,  but  offers  an  admirable  contrast  to 
the  highly  polished  surface  of  the  flesh, 
and  even  without  the  colour  which  certain¬ 
ly  once  covered  it  is  magically  successful 
in  its  rendering  of  texture.  The  high  tri¬ 
angular  forehead-space,  which  gives  dis¬ 
tinction  to  the  type  and  value  to  the 
setting  of  the  eyes,  is  almost  identical  with 
the  forehead  of  the  Knidian  Aphrodite, 
and  also  that  of  the  Knidian  Demeter, 
a  statue  certainly  under  strong  Praxitelean 
influence  :  the  slight  projection  over  the 
brows,  the  so-called  ‘bar  of  Michael  An¬ 
gelo,’  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  in  the 
Hermes,  is  introduced  here  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  delicacy  of  effect.  It  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  Lucian  singled  out  for  praise  in 
the  Aphrodite  of  Praxiteles  ‘the  beautiful 
line  of  her  forehead  and  brow,  and  her  melt¬ 
ing  eye,  full  of  joy  and  of  pleasure.’  The 
eyes  indeed  are  especially  characteristic  ; 
their  narrow  opening  in  proportion  to  the 
length  (yeux  brides),  the  slight  projection 
of  the  lower  lid,  which  gives  an  indescrib¬ 
able  softness  to  the  shadow  beneath  it,  the 
almost  imperceptible  transition  at  the  outer 


corner  both  of  eye  and  mouth,  are  all  traits 
which  belong  to  Praxiteles  alone.  The  oval 
contour  is  skilfully  redeemed  from  formality 
by  the  dimple  in  the  chin,  just  as  the  columnar 
neck  is  softened  by  the  soft  fold  midway. 
For  beneath  all  the  refinement,  which  might 
easily  become  voluptuous,  there  is  withal  a 
physical  dignity  of  form  which  bespeaks  the 
goddess,  ‘che  muove  il  sole  e  f  altre  stelle.’ 
The  artist  ‘  keeps  the  two  vases,  one  ofaether 
and  one  of  pigment,  at  his  side,  and  invari¬ 
ably  uses  both.’  In  the  presence  of  this 
masterpiece  it  is  difficult  to  share  the  admir¬ 
ation  which  the  catalogue  bestows  on  the 
Head  of  a  Girl  from  Chios  (No.  44).  The 
intention  of  the  sculptor  was  obviously  to 
reproduce  a  Praxitelean  type  ;  but  whatever 
this  head  may  once  have  been,  the  entire 
surface  has  been  so  rubbed  down  that  it  now 
looks  like  a  model  in  partly  melted  loaf 
sugar.  Under  these  circumstances  any  close 
study  of  the  details  is  fruitless,  but  the  char¬ 
acteristic  features,  especially  the  mouth,  are 
so  weakly  conceived  that  it  probably  looks 
as  pretty  now,  half  hidden  under  a  ‘bal- 
dacchino,’  aseverit  did  ;  its  prettiness  indeed 
seems  to  be  its  highest  claim  to  notice.1 
^]The  head  belonging  to  Mr.  Claude  Pon- 
sonby  on  Plate  III  has  lately  been  claimed 
as  Lysippean  by  M.  Salomon  Reinach.  Un¬ 
fortunately  we  know  very  little  of  the  char¬ 
acteristic  treatment  of  the  features  by  Lysip- 
pos  ;  we  know  that  he  was  essentially  a 
worker  in  bronze,  that  he  introduced  a 
more  natural  treatment  of  the  hair  and  an 
animation  of  facial  expression,  and  that 
this  last  qualification  naturally  led  him  into 
portraiture.  The  general  outline  ol  the  eye 
cavities,  and  the  form  and  modelling  of  the 
forehead,  closely  resemble  those  ol  the  Alex¬ 
ander  portrait  in  the  British  Museum  ;  and 
the  rendering  of  the  hair  has  a  certain  natu¬ 
ralism  which  is  also  found  in  the  Alexan¬ 
der :  moreover  there  is  a  tragic  intensity  in 
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1  While,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  adopted  from  the 
6rst  in  this  magazine,  we  give  Mr.  Cecil  Smith  iscrfcct  Itlxirty 
to  express  his  opinion  on  this  piece — the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  experts — it  is  right  to  say  that  the  oppusita 
view  of  the  matter  will  be  stated  in  the  next  number  of  this 
magazine  by  another  expert  writer,  Mr.  John  Marshall  Ki>. 
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The  the  almost  haggard  eyes  and  parted  lips 

Burlington  which,  together  with  the  loosened  tresses 
Magazine,  and  the  drapery  covering  the  back  of  the 
Number  V  head,  certainly  mark  the  head  as  the  portrait 
of  a  mourning  woman.  Further  than  this 
perhaps  we  cannot  go  ;  but  it  is  worth  noting 
thatTatian  mentions  the  portrait  of  a  woman 
(the  Praxilla)  by  Lysippos,  which  we  may 
presume  to  have  been  something  like  this. 
Michaelis  suggests  that  it  may  have  belonged 
to  ‘  the  statue  of  a  mourning  woman  which 
may  have  served  as  the  decoration  of  some 
sepulchral  monument.’  This  is  probably  not 
far  from  the  truth  ;  at  any  rate  the  head 
seems  to  stand  midway  between  the  conven¬ 
tionalized  portraits  of  the  Athenian  stelae 
and  the  more  realistic  portraiture  of  the 
Hellenistic  age,  well  represented  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition  by  the  busts  of  Menander  (No.  26) 
andthe  presumed  Hipponax(No.27).  ^[The 
genre  side  of  Hellenistic  art  is  well  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  exhibition  by  the  large  bronze 
statuette  of  Eros,  a  dexterous  figure  of  a 
winged  laughing  boy  rushing  forward 
through  space  with  outspread  wings  and 
right  foot  just  touching  the  ground;  Mrs. 
Strong  justly  points  to  the  motive  as  an  ulti¬ 
mate  evolution  from  that  of  the  Nike  of 
Samothrace,  wherein  the  weight  of  the 
body  seems  partly  supported  by  the  foot  and 
partly  by  the  spread  wings,  which  serve  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  structure.  It  is  quite  in 
consonance  with  Hellenistic  sentiment  that 
the  love-god  should  be  shown  as  the  victor 
in  the  sacred  torch  race,  the  Lampadephoria 
— Eros  the  unconquerable,  the  di/tWos  paxav, 
invades  the  palaestra  and  beats  the  athlete 
at  his  own  game.  ^[When  I  first  saw  this 
charming  figure  (it  was  in  a  room  at  the 
Charing  Cross  Hotel,  on  his  first  arrival 
here)  the  then  owner  told  me  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  discovery.  Not  far  south  of 
Vesuvius  the  river  Sirmio  finds  its  way  to 
the  sea ;  at  a  spot  on  the  Pompeii  side  which 
probably  in  antiquity  marked  a  ferry  or  ford, 
this  statuette  with  other  things  was  exca¬ 
vated.  The  presumption  is  that  the  hap¬ 
less  owner,  fleeing  from  the  eruption  with 


his  treasure  under  his  arm,  was  overtaken 
here,  possibly  while  waiting  for  the  ferry¬ 
boat.  It  is  a  tragic  little  history,  all  the 
more  touching  somehow  on  account  of 
the  subject  which  the  figure  represents. 
%  In  its  collection  of  smaller  bronzes 
the  exhibition  is  particularly  rich.  A 
small  selection  is  here  given  in  Plate  IV. 
The  archaic  period  is  represented  by  the 
little  crouching  or,  more  probably,  danc¬ 
ing  Seilenos  (No.  34),  the  wild  animal¬ 
istic  sprite  of  the  woods,  half  bearded- 
man  and  half  horse,  as  Ionic  art  depicted 
him  ;  by  the  amphora  handle  (No.  92) 
in  the  form  of  a  youth  bent  backwards 
below  two  panthers  which  rested  on  the 
lip  of  the  vase  ;  and  by  the  charming 
little  Aphrodite  (No.  20)  whose  formal 
drapery  and  pose,  combined  with  a  refine¬ 
ment  of  delicate  modelling,  are  together 
characteristic  of  the  springtime  of  Greek 
art.  With  her  may  be  contrasted  the  tiny 
nude  x\phrodite  (No.  1  1 )  to  which  an  ancient 
admirer  has  presented  a  necklace,  bracelet, 
and  anklet  in  gold,  probably,  as  Mrs.  Strong 
suggest,  an  adaptation  of  a  famous  statue  by 
Praxiteles,  On  Plate  V  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  repousse  mirror-covers  which  seem 
to  have  belonged  exclusively  to  the  fourth 
and  third  centuries  b.c.  The  nearly  full- 
grown  Eros  with  long  wings  is  character¬ 
istic  rather  of  the  earlier  stage  ;  otherwise 
the  subject,  in  which  he  assists  a  lady  or  his 
mother  at  her  toilet,  is  a  favourite  one  for 
this  class  of  representation.  An  unusual  form 
of  mirror  support  is  Mr.  Wallis’s  plaque 
(No.  62) , which  has  the  design  cut  out  a  jour , 
as  beautiful  in  its  pale  blue  patina  as  it  is 
in  the  dexterous  adaptation  of  the  compo¬ 
sition  to  the  space  which  it  has  to  fill.  The 
owner  suggests  that  the  reclining  winged 
boy  is  Hypnos  rather  than  Eros  ;  if  so,  it 
is  an  unusual  rendering  of  the  god  of  sleep. 

The  Alexandrine  period  is  represented  on 
Plate  IV  by  Mr.  Salting’s  fine  mask  of  a  sea 
deity  (No.  1 1  3)  with  inlaid  eyes  and  marine 
emblems  skilfully  worked  in,  suggestive 
of  the  grotesque  masks  of  Pompeian  and 
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cinquecento  Italian  art ;  and  by  Mr.  Wynd- 
ham  Cook’s  puzzling  seated  statuette  of  an 
emaciated  man  (No.  50).  This  figure  has 
usually  been  described  as  a  pathological 
study,  a  votive  offering  to  Asklepios  from  a 
sick  person.  The  careful  workmanship, 
however, and  thefactthat  it  is  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  the  personage  represented  seem 
to  militate  against  this  view  ;  moreover  the 
figure  does  not  seem  to  represent  actual  suf¬ 
fering  so  much  as  austerity.  The  excessive 
emaciation,  the  pose,  and  thefixedabstracted 
expression  appear  to  me  to  indicate  rather 
ecstasy,  the  ckotcutis  of  the  mystic,  the  Py¬ 
thagorean  anchorite  who, like  the  Brahmin, 
has  learnt  by  mortification  of  the  flesh  to 
project  his  soul  into  the  unseen.  We  know 
the  interest  that  Alexander  took  in  the 
Indian  yogins,  and  that  he  had  intended  to 
bring  one  of  them,  Kalanos,  back  with  him 
to  Greece.  It  is  not  improbable  that  other 
Greeks  may  have  taken  up  the  idea  :  and 
it  is  significant  that  this  bronze  was  found 
at  Alexander’s  own  city  of  Pella  and  bears 
a  Macedonian  name.  If  this  be  so,  it  adds 
an  extraordinary  and  unique  interest  to  the 
little  bronze.  The  group  of  terracotta 
statuettes  on  Plate  VI  are  chosen  as  char¬ 
acteristic  types  of  different  forms  of  this 
charming  art.  The  little  doll  (No.  24)  made, 
perhaps,  in  imitation  of  a  Persephone  figure, 
but  intended  to  have  movable  limbs,  and 
the  Caryatid  figure  (No.  26)  belong  to  the 
fifth  century  ;  the  latter  is  remarkable  for 
its  strongly  Pheidian  character  of  type  and 
drapery, and  is  certainly  of  Attic  work  nearly 
contemporary  with  the  Parthenon.  The 
young  Dionysos  (No.  7)  and  the  two  girls 
(Nos.  3  and  1  o)  are  good  instances  of  the  pe¬ 
culiarly  modern  sentiment  which  pervaded 
the  art  as  well  as  the  literature  of  the  Hel¬ 
lenistic  age.  These  figures  are  the  bric-a- 
brac  of  antiquity  ;  the  far-away  ancestors  of 
Dresden,  and  Saxe,  and  Watteau,  with  some 
of  their  coquetry  and  none  of  their  artifici¬ 
ality.  Before  leaving  the  terracottas  it  is 
necessary  to  mention  the  large  head  of  Zeus 


(No.  46)  which  has  been  added  since  the 
exhibition  opened  ;  Professor  Furtwangler 
and  Mrs.  Strong  consider  this  head  to  be ‘a 
Greek  work  of  the  great  period  of  Pheidias.’ 
It  is  particularly  unpleasant  to  me  to  find 
myself  differing  entirely  from  their  view  ; 
after  close  and  repeated  examination  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  to  belong  to 
a  well-known  class  of  terracottas  which  are 
now  generally  agreed  to  be  of  modern  origin. 
^[Of thecollection ofvases there  isonly  space 
here  to  include  three  typical  specimens 
(Plate  VII)  ;  these  are  the  kylix  signed  by 
the  artist  Tleson  (No.  1  6),  with  a  charming 
drawing  of  two  goats  rearing  up  and  butting 
one  another  above  a  floral  ornament ;  a  good 
example  of  the  skill  with  which  the  Greek 
artist  pressed  into  his  service  as  pure  de¬ 
coration  a  common  scene  of  daily  life  ;  the 
plate  (No.  79),  signed  by  Epiktetos,  with 
its  humorous  ride-a-cock-horse  subject,  the 
precursor  of  the  Parthenon  horseman  riding 
on  his  own  fighting-cock  ;  and  the  krater 
from  Harrow  School  (No.  44),  with  its 
masterly  composition  of  the  hero  Kaineus 
overwhelmed  by  the  Centaurs.  In  its  strong 
firm  line,  and  spirited  composition,  which 
is  yet  kept  in  subordination  to  the  decora¬ 
tive  effect  of  the  vase  as  a  whole,  this  work 
stands  out  instinct  with  the  combination  of 
strength  and  self-control  which  are  the  lead¬ 
ing  characteristics  of  the  best  works  of 
Hellenic  art.  I  have  already  occupied  so 
much  space  that  the  very  important  series 
of  engraved  gems  and  coins  must  remain 
almost  unnoticed,  and  this  is  a  pity  be¬ 
cause  outside  the  great  museums  we  are 
not  likely  ever  to  see  such  a  series  again 
assembled.  The  beautiful  drawings  of 
Greece  by  Cockerell,  the  wandering  artist- 
scholar,  one  of  the  great  builders  of  P'ng- 
lish  artistic  repute  in  the  Levant,  these 
too  must  be  left  with  a  bare  mention.  But 
this  fact  in  itself  speaks  for  the  high  stan¬ 
dard  attained  by  the  exhibition,  on  which 
Mrs.  Strong  and  the  club  arc  much  to  be 
congratulated. 
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Pintoricchio  :  His  Life,  Work,  and  Time. 

By  Corrado  Ricci.  Translated  by  Florence 

Simmons.  William  Heinemann,  1902. 
The  publication  by  Mr.  Heinemann  of  a  large, 
costly,  and  elaborately  illustrated  book  upon 
Pintoricchio  is  evidence  that  this  long-neglected 
Umbrian  painter  is  growing  in  popularity.  Ef¬ 
faced  for  more  than  two  and  a  half  centuries  by 
the  dazzling  radiance  of  his  younger  contem¬ 
porary’s  fame,  Pintoricchio’s  individuality,  first 
appreciated  by  Rumohr,  began  clearly  to  stand  out 
again  only  when  Morelli  demonstrated  that  he  was 
the  author  of  two  frescoes  in  the  Sixtine  chapel. 
Even  then  he  borrowed  his  lustre  from  working 
where  Michelangelo  left  his  masterpieces,  and 
from  having,  as  Morelli  pointed  out,  influenced 
Raphael.  It  remained  for  the  anarchical  taste  of 
recent  years  to  exalt  him  into  an  important ‘Master  ’ 
on  his  own  account,  The  occasion  was  offered 
by  the  reopening  in  1897  of  the  Borgia  apart¬ 
ments,  which  he  decorated ;  for  although  the  popes 
may  have  lost  their  power  to  immortalize  them¬ 
selves  by  feats  of  statesmanship,  the  ambition  to 
signalize  their  pontificates  by  the  patronage  of  art 
appears  not  wholly  to  have  died  out.  Leo  XIII 
in  restoring  and  opening  to  the  public  the  mag¬ 
nificent  suite  of  rooms  where,  in  the  service  of 
Alexander  VI,  Pintoricchio  toiled  to  make  a 
monument  to  his  patron,  was  no  less  the  maker 
of  an  artistic  reputation  than  his  Renaissance  pre¬ 
decessors — with  the  significant  difference,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  conferred  a  posthumous  fame,  a 
succes  d' archeologie,  instead  of  the  renown  that  came 
from  the  commission  to  rebuild  and  decorate  that 
city  of  cities  which  has  now  passed  from  under  the 
papal  sway.  IT  But,  unless  the  lay  world  had  been 
independently  attuned  to  Pintoricchio’s  art,  papal 
patronage  would  not  have  carried  his  renown  far. 
But  modern  art  is  just  at  a  point  where  Pinto¬ 
ricchio  is  really  more  sympathetic  than  the  masters 
of  the  great  style,  for  in  the  break-up  of  artistic 
tradition  and  the  decline  of  classical  taste  the  de¬ 
corator  of  to-day  is  thrown  back  upon  parading 
the  mere  materials  of  his  art,  upon  bright  colour 
and  relief,  upon  sumptuousness,  and  the  startling 
and  attractive.  He  has,  in  fact,  dedicated  him¬ 
self  to  ornamentation — for  we  must  not  debase 
the  word  decoration  !  And  of  ornamentation,  of 
the  sumptuous,  the  attractive,  the  gay  and  the  in¬ 
genious,  Pintoricchio  was  a  master.  The  gor¬ 
geousness  of  the  Borgia  apartments  delude  even 
critics  who  ought  to  distinguish  more  subtly,  into 
praising  them  as  art.  It  is  so  difficult  to  be  stern 
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with  the  attractive  !  ^  And  so  Pintoricchio,  be¬ 

coming  popular,  needed  a  handsome  book  to  re¬ 
veal  him  further  to  his  English  admirers  ;  and  for 
them, being  English, a  volume  of  mere  illustrations, 
like  the  French  tome  of  M.  Boyer  d’Agen,  did  not 
suffice.  There  must  be  the  flavour  of  pedantry, 
of  Morellianism,  of  research  into  origins,  without 
omitting  the  necessary  historical  setting.  And  so 
the  publisher  commissioned  the  valiant  Dr.  Ricci, 
head  of  the  great  gallery  of  the  Brera,  to  prepare 
such  a  work,  knowing  well  that  he  could  not  en¬ 
trust  it  to  more  skilful  and  conscientious  hands. 
But,  contrary  to  the  Biblical  story,  instead  of  bless¬ 
ing  Israel  the  emissary  of  Balak  was  unable  to 
keep  his  tongue  from  curses  !  Dr.  Ricci’s  taste 
was  too  cultivated,  his  experience  of  great  art  too 
profound,  to  permit  him  to  raise  the  chosen 
painter  to  the  altar  prepared  for  him,  and  the  pub¬ 
lisher  was  thus  constrained  to  write  a  short'  Note’ 
explaining  that,  in  spite  of  what  the  author  says, 
Pintoricchio  really  is  a  great  artist,  standing  only 
just  below  ‘  the  three  or  four  supreme  masters  ’ 
— close,  that  is  to  say,  to  Raphael,  Michelangelo, 
Leonardo,  and  Giorgione  !  Turning,  however, 
to  Dr.  Ricci’s  estimate,  we  find  it  absolutely 
sane  and  just: — ‘Pintoricchio  .  .  .  was  more 
attracted  by  the  external  splendours  of  art  than 
by  its  sentiment  ...  is  wholly  destitute  of  pas¬ 
sion  .  .  .  and  shows  but  little  research  in  the 
matter  of  expression.’  And  instead  of  joining  in 
the  unreserved  praise  accorded  to  him  in  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  ‘  Note  ’  as  a  ‘  master  of  decoration,’  he, 
on  the  contrary,  criticizes  his  artist’s  gaudiness 
and  his  lack  of  composition,  and  utters  a  protest, 
particularly  welcome  at  the  present  moment, 
against  the  use  of  raised  ornament  in  decorative 
painting.  Indeed,  while  Morelli’s  account  of 
Pintoricchio  leaves  the  reader  with  a  general  sense 
that  he  was  to  be  preferred  to  his  master  Perugino, 
Dr.  Ricci  nowhere  loses  his  sense  of  proportion, 
nowhere  unduly  exalts  the  subject  of  his  work, 
and  the  resulting  impression  of  his  long  book  is 
to  place  Pintoricchio  in  a  just  relation  to  the 
artists  of  his  time  :  attractive,  sweet,  agreeable, 

‘  exuberant  and  instinctively  elegant,’  but  almost 
never  entering  into  rivalry  with  any  master  who 
possessed,  in  however  small  a  degree,  any  of  the 
specifically  artistic  qualities.  His  treatment,  in¬ 
deed,  of  Pintoricchio’s  greatest  work,  the  frescoes 
of  the  cathedral  library  of  Siena,  scarcely  does 
justice  to  the  real  artistic  merits  of  the  decorative 
scheme.  As  these  works  so  far  surpass  the  fres¬ 
coes  of  the  Borgia  apartments,  the  impression 


they  give  of  ‘  gaiety  and  well-being,’  which  Dr. 
Ricci  barely  touches  on,  might  well  have  been 
amplified.  But  one  is  grateful  to  him  for  pro¬ 
nouncing  himself  so  clearly  against  the  current 
notion  that  the  young  Raphael  assisted  Pinto- 
ricchio  in  these  frescoes,  instead  of  mystifying  us 
with  the  usual  non-committal  generalities  on  this 
subject  ;  and  also  for  ranging  himself  so  openly 
with  Morelli  and  against  Signor  Venturi  in  re¬ 
fusing  the  absurd  ascription  of  Gentile  Bellini’s 
drawings  to  Pintoricchio.  He  calls  attention  to 
a  phrase  in  Gentile’s  will  which  speaks  of  draw¬ 
ings  of  his  in  Rome,  thus  amply  accounting  for 
the  introduction  of  figures  similar  to  those  in 
Gentile’s  sketches  into  the  Roman  frescoes  of  the 
Umbrian  painter  so  notoriously  given  to  pilfer¬ 
ing-  f  Singularly  full  and  complete  is  Dr.  Ricci’s 
list  of  Pintoricchio’s  works;  indeed,  the  fault  lies 
just  in  this  !  While  we  thank  him  for  sparing 
no  pains  to  look  up  every  possible  work  of  his 
painter,  we  must  reproach  him  with  being  too 
liberal  in  questions  of  authenticity.  It  is  parti¬ 
cularly  among  what  Dr.  Ricci  considers  the  early 
works  that  we  find  him  too  generous.  It  is  in 
my  opinion  quite  impossible  that  Pintoricchio 
should  have  executed  the  Presentation  at  Torre 
d’  Andrea,  which  shows  so  many  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  that  (deservedly)  little  known  painter, 
Antonio  da  Viterbo1,  while  the  copy  at  Siena  of 
the  central  figures  in  the  great  ancona  of  1498 
at  Perugia  cannot  of  course  be,  as  he  supposes, 
an  early  work,  and  seems  to  me  too  crude  and 
flaccid  to  be  by  him  at  any  period  of  his 
career.  The  early  Madonna  in  the  Bufalini  col¬ 
lection  at  Citta  di  Castello  I  cannot  clearly  re¬ 
member,  but  the  ruined  Madonna  with  the  infant 
John  in  the  duomo  of  that  town  could  certainly 
never  have  been  touched  by  Pintoricchio’s  own 
hand, and  Lord  Crawford’s  Madonna  and  Angels 
at  Wigan  is  too  cold  and  hard  for  him,  and  in¬ 
deed  seems  to  be  the  work  of  some  Romagnol 
imitator  of  Pintoricchio,  whose  youthful  hand  was 
trained  under  the  benumbing  influence  of  Palmez- 
zano.  IF  I  regret  that  I  cannot  quite  follow  our 
author  in  his  chronology  of  Pintoricchio’s  works, 
for  the  clear  arrangement  of  which  at  the  end  of 
his  book  he  nevertheless  earns  our  gratitude. 
The  assumption  that  the  Ara  Cocli  frescoes  were 
painted  after  those  in  the  Sixtine  chapel  seems 
to  me  to  confuse  Dr.  Ricci’s  view  of  the  chrono- 

1  It  would  appear  that  neither  I)r.  Ricci,  who  ascribes  this 
altar-piece  to  I'intoricchlo,  nor  I>r.  Steinmann,  who  gives  it, 
correctly  as  we  think,  to  Antonio  da  Viterbo,  has  noticed  a  Cru¬ 
cifixion  and  Saints  clearly  by  the  same  painter  and  in  the  same 
phase,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Anthony  in  the  lower  church  of 
Assisi 


logy  from  the  start.  To  my  eyes  they  are  clearly  Pintoricchio 
earlier  works,  although  I  know  that  Morelli  here  ]Jjs  Life 
for  once  agreed  with  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  and  \york  an  J 
dated  them  as  late  as  1496.  But  the  whole  ques-  'j’ime  * 
tion  is  by  no  means  clear,  and  I  confess  to  being 
unable  to  discover  in  Dr.  Ricci’s  book  the  exact 
criteria  he  uses  to  determine  the  date  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  work.  The  Sienese  tondo  which  he  calls 
early  seems  to  me  definitely  to  belong  to  the 
period  after  1 500,  and  the  two  Madonnas  at  Spello 
do  not  convince  me  that  they  are  early,  or  even 
that  they  are  of  the  same  date.  Dr.  Ricci  pro¬ 
fesses  himself  not  quite  convinced  of  the  adequacy 
of  internal  evidence;  nevertheless,  like  all  un¬ 
believers,  he  constantly  takes  refuge  in  it,  but  not 
consistently,  and  it  is  this  uncertainty  of  method 
which,  perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  prevents 
our  following  his  conclusions  with  intelligent 
sympathy.  And  this  one  regrets  the  more,  because 
with  the  broad  lines  of  his  book,  and,  above  all, 
with  his  estimate  of  Pintoricchio,  one  has  such 
hearty  sympathy,  A  word  of  protest  must  be 
added  about  the  strange  translation  and  about 
certain  carelessness  apparent  in  the  book-making. 

‘  Coetanean  ’  is  an  odd  word  to  meet  on  the  first 
page,  and  surely  Dr.  Ricci  never  spoke  of  the 
‘  coast  of  Subasio  ’  !  ‘  S.  Bernardine,’  or,  worse 

still,  ‘  San  Bernardine,’  is  not  a  happy  way  of 
anglicizing  the  name  of  the  Sienese  saint,  nor  is 
‘  Cybo  ’  an  improvement  upon  the  usual  form. 

‘  Enea’  recurs  in  an  irritating  manner,  where  every 
cultivated  English  person  expects  Aeneas  ;  for, 
since  Bishop  Creighton’s  sympathetic  account, 

‘Aeneas  Silvius,’  whether  as  humanist  or  pope, 
has  become  a  familiar  name.  Just  here,  by  the 
way,  I  may  express  my  surprise  that  among 
Dr.  Ricci’s  historical  references  for  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander  VI  (p.  87)  he  did  not  place  Creighton’s 
account,  the  best  in  English,  or  perhaps  in  any 
language.  IF  The  subject  of  the  first  coloured 
plate  is  misnamed  ‘  S.  Bernardino,’  although  in 
the  text  correctly  described  as  St.  Louis  of  Tou¬ 
louse.  And  this  leads  me  to  protest  against  cheap 
colour  reproductions  of  this  kind.  The  feeblest, 
young-lady  water-colour  sketch  after  Pintoricchio 
could  not  resemble  him  less  than  these  coarse, 
smeared,  falsely-tinted  reproductions.  They  are 
worse  than  useless  ;  they  are  hideously  mislead¬ 
ing.  The  other  illustrations  of  the  book,  how¬ 
ever,  are  copious  and  accurate,  and  we  cannot  be 
too  grateful  for  the  reproduction  of  so  many  of 
the  pictures  in  private  collections,  photographs 
of  which  it  is  often  almost  impossible  tor  the 
student  to  procure.  M.  L. 
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Ancient  Coffers  and  Cupboards.  By  Fred  Roe. 

Methuen  &  Co. 

Mr.  Fred  Roe’s  book  of  ancient  coffers  and  cup¬ 
boards  must  surely  be  the  first  of  many  such  mo¬ 
nographs.  To-day  the  process  block  has  made  it 
possible  to  illustrate  with  ease  the  most  elaborate 
details  of  the  work  of  the  ancient  craftsmen,  and 
within  the  covers  of  a  book  we  may  bear  home  our 
museum  to  be  pored  over  at  leisure.  And  here 
we  have  the  chosen  pieces  of  many  museums, 
many  churches,  and  many  collectors’  hoards,  in 
a  form  which  makes  them  as  useful  to  the  new 
craftsmen  as  to  the  antiquary.  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Roe  has  not  given  us  process  work  alone. 
Although  such  illustrations  as  those  of  the  famous 
chest  ot  the  twelve  knights  at  the  Cluny  and 
the  St.  George  chest  at  South  Kensington  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired,  Mr.  Roe  does  not  allow 
it  to  be  forgotten  that  he  can  use  a  pencil  with 
effect.  His  drawings,  although  they  have  no¬ 
thing  of  the  tight  and  T"squared  manner  familiar 
in  architects’  drawings  of  old  pieces,  yet  give  a 
pleasant  impression  of  truth  and  trustworthiness, 
and  err  not  on  the  side  of  that  dangerous  clever¬ 
ness  which  so  often  persuaded  that  great  man 
M.  Viollet  le  Due  to  translate  ornament  and  de¬ 
tail  from  every  scratch  and  stain  of  his  model. 
With  a  volume  of  th.e.Mobi/ierFranfaisath-xn&.'Niv. 
Roe  may  be  at  issue  with  the  Frenchman  on  a  de¬ 
finite  point.  Here  we  have  the  great  armoire  of 
Noyon  aspresentedspickand  span  in  thecoloured 
drawing  of  M.  Viollet  le  Due,  and  here  we  have 
it  also  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Roe.  To  our 
mind  Mr.  Roe  seems  the  more  trustworthy  inter¬ 
preter,  but  one  or  other  is  at  fault.  On  the  first 
of  the  eight  doors  of  the  armoire  Mr.  Roe  gives 
us  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  in  a  sweeping  robe, 
holding  the  Child  in  her  arms.  M.  Viollet  le 
Due,  with  abundant  detail,  gives  us  the  same 
door  with  a  bare-legged  St.  John  Baptist  in  his 
camel’s  hair,  supporting  in  his  arms  a  lamb.  It 
is  no  disparagement  to  Mr.  Roe’s  written  com¬ 
mentary  to  say  that  the  early  history  of  the  chest 
is  told  clearly  enough  by  his  well-arranged  series 
of  drawings  and  photographs.  We  owe  him 
thanks  that  he  has  avoided  the  temptation  which 
would  persuade  the  writer  upon  any  side  of 
English  archseology  to  gallop  through  his  subject 
from  Stonehenge  to  the  great  exhibition  within 
the  covers  of  a  single  book.  Here  we  have  the 
history  of  the  mediaeval  chest,  from  the  thirteenth- 
century  examples  with  which  we  must  perforce 
begin,  to  the  end  of  the  Gothic  work  in  the  fifteen 
hundreds.  There  Mr.  Roe  stays,  and  for  the 
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story  of  the  Elizabeth  and  seventeenth-century 
chests,  which  are  still  in  such  plenty  amongst  us, 
we  may  wait  in  good  content  for  Mr.  Roe’s 
future  work.  To  those  who  are  familiar  with 
inventories,  and  wills,  and  such-like  documents 
of  the  intimate  life  of  our  ancestors,  the  picture 
of  the  ancient  English  home  rises  up  furnished 
with  a  bed,  a  brass  pot,  and  a  chest  ;  for  these 
good  things  came  ever  foremost  amongst  the 
few  household  goods  of  folk  of  the  middling 
sort.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  the 
collector  might  lay  his  hand  nowadays  upon  the 
woodwork  of  a  mediaeval  bed;  the  brass  pots  have 
for  the  most  part  served  their  day  and  gone  back 
to  the  foundry  furnace  ;  but  the  oaken  chest 
remains  here  and  there  in  the  countryside  for  a 
most  curious  and  venerable  relic.  We  can 
hardly  doubt  that  the  familiar  chest  was  from 
the  beginning  cunningly  decorated  ;  but  accurate 
knowledge  begins  with  the  thirteenth  century, 
with  vast  fronts  of  one  or  more  broad  beams  set 
longways  between  two  broad  uprights.  For  or¬ 
nament  we  have  suggestions  of  arch-work  simply 
indicated  with  chiselled  lines  and  roundels  of 
tracery.  The  ends  are  solidly  framed  with  mas¬ 
sive  timbers.  Of  painted  chests  a  notable  example 
remains  at  Newport  in  Essex,  and  this  Mr.  Roe 
shows  us  in  its  colours.  The  inside  of  the  lid 
when  upreared  shows  like  a  painted  reredos  with 
a  rood,  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  and  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  each  within  a  painted  archway  of 
reds  and  greens.  Twelve  shields  appear  upon 
the  chest,  but  on  these  remains  no  trace  of  the 
painted  bearings  which  would  have  told  us  the 
story  of  the  piece.  Below  the  twelve  shields, 
fessewise  across  the  front  of  the  chest  runs  a 
most  singular  ornament,  a  broad  band  of  open 
tracery  cast  in  pewter.  ^  The  thirteenth  century 
closes  with  the  richly  ornamented  chest-fronts 
which  endure  for  the  rest  of  the  medieval  period. 
The  long  chest  in  Saltwood  church  is  assigned 
by  Mr.  Roe  to  the  century-end.  The  front  is 
covered  with  tracery  work  with  deep  mullions, 
the  broad  uprights  at  the  ends  being  filled  with 
winged  dragons  in  square  panels.  To  this  century- 
end  belongs  also  that  most  famous  and  glorious 
chest  which  is  the  pride  of  the  Mus£e  Cluny, 
along  whose  mullioned  front  stand  twelve  knights 
with  shields  and  ailettes  of  their  arms  ;  and  here 
again  we  feel  that,  although  the  lighting  of 
Mr.  Roe’s  photograph  was  unfortunate,  our 
modern  illustrations  must  take  the  place  of 
Viollet  le  Due’s  too  highly  wrought  drawings. 
^[Throughout  the  fourteenth  century  we  find  in 


England  the  traditional  window  tracery  along  the 
chest  front,  and  the  dragons  or  beasts  in  squared 
compartments  of  the  broad  uprights.  From 
Hultoft,  in  Lincolnshire,  we  have  in  a  late 
fourteenth-century  chest  an  early  example  of  a 
panelled  and  buttressed  piece,  in  which  pierced 
and  cut-out  tracery  has  been  applied  to  a  flush 
front.  A  lid  painted  inside  with  shields  of  arms 
belongs  to  a  chest  formerly  in  the  Chancery 
court  of  Durham,  and,  apart  from  its  beauty, 
claims  our  interest  by  the  fact  that  the  first 
shield  is  that  of  the  Aungerviles,  of  whom  came 
Richard  of  Bury,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  author 
of  the  ‘  Philobiblon,’  one  of  those  few  mediaeval 
books  which  yet  find  readers.  Concerning  this 
shield,  we  may  remark  that  Mr.  Roe’s  ‘Gules, 
a  cinquefoil  or  (or  argent)  ermine  pierced  (of  the 
field  ?)  ’  is  not  a  very  lucid  piece  of  blazonry. 
Between  the  shields  a  dragon  meets  with  a  cen¬ 
taur-like  figure  in  yellow  hood  and  red  kilt 
‘  running  a  tilt,’  as  Mr.  Roe  somewhat  loosely 
phrases  it,  but  really  playing  with  the  sword  and 
buckler.  Forty-five  years  ago  this  chest  was 
still  in  the  Chancery  court  ;  if  we  ask  why  it  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  an  ‘eminent  antiquary,’ 
we  should  have  for  answer  a  familiar  story  of 
the  ignorance  and  wanton  folly  of  our  half- 
civilized  English  official  classes.  A  sad  side  of 
Mr.  Roe’s  narrative  is  the  recurrent  exclama¬ 
tion  at  the  fact  that  a  church  chest,  perfect  in 
the  days  of  Parker,  Cotman,  or  Shaw,  is  now 
staved  in,  or  clumsily  restored.  This  in  such 
cases  where  the  chest  has  been  suffered  to  re¬ 
main.  The  Wittersham  chest  does  not  seem 
to  have  stayed  at  Wittersham  long  after  its 
beauties  had  been  published  to  the  world  in  a 
‘  Dictionary  of  Architecture,’  and  the  fact  that  the 
nameless  connoisseur  who  removed  it  took  with 
him  the  ancient  parish  stocks  as  well  leaves 
Wittersham  without  the  means  of  dealing  with 
the  offence  of  those  who  should  have  been  its 
custodians.  Parker  engraves  a  famous  chest  at 
Guestling,  of  which  but  one  panel  remained 
when  the  present  rector  came  to  Guestling,  and 
even  this  poor  relic  has  gone  the  way  of  the  rest. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  thief  were  the  one  enemy 
of  such  treasures — in  that  case  the  nation  might 
come  to  its  own  some  day  ;  but  the  church 
stove,  even  in  our  own  time,  has  crackled  with 
fuel  for  the  loss  of  which  our  descendants  will 
curse  their  pig-hearted  ancestry.  IjOf  the  most 
interesting  type,  which  Mr.  Roe,  who  shuns  the 
English  word  chest,  is  pleased  to  call  a  ‘  tilting 
coffer,’  we  arc  afforded  a  valuable  set  of  pictures. 


It  is  good  to  see  that  perhaps  the  finest  panel  of  Ancient 
St.  George  and  his  dragon  and  Dame  Cleodo-  Coffers  and 
linde  is  in  our  own  national  collection  at  South  CuDboards 
Kensington.  The  barbarously  fine  chest  at  Ypres 
will  stand  to  all  who  know  it  for  a  familiar  exam¬ 
ple.  Mr.  Roe,  being  possessed  with  the  idea  that 
these  figured  chests  are  English  in  design  and 
working,  is  persuaded  that  the  Ypres  chest  may 
have  been  abandoned  by  the  English  army  which 
sieged  Ypres  in  1383  ;  but  we  may  confess  that 
we  find  no  notably  English  feeling  in  this  chest 
or  its  fellows.  UTo  follow  the  story  of  the 
gothic  chest  to  its  running  to  seed  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  were  to  encroach  upon  the  office 
of  Mr.  Roe’s  excellent  monograph.  Mr.  Roe’s 
work  is  clear  and  to  the  point.  We  feel  that  he 
has  not  only  drawn  and  photographed,  but 
handled  and  rummaged  the  chests  of  which  he 
tells  us.  He  is  cunning  in  hinges  and  locks, 
and  forgeries  of  respectable  standing  and  the 
mis-datings  of  long  tradition  do  not  entangle 
him.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  of  his  terminology 
that  he  attaches  too  definite  and  settled  a  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  words  which  he  chooses  to  apply  to 
various  forms  of  the  objects  of  his  study.  The 
definition  of  a  coffer  as  ‘a  box  of  great  strength 
for  the  keeping  and  transport  of  weighty  articles, 
having  its  front  formed  by  a  single  panel,’  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  a  hutch,  ‘  a  household  coffer  of  a  rough 
description,”  strikes  us  as  too  assured  and  exact. 

A  more  serious  blemish  arises  from  Mr.  Roe’s 
apparent  belief  that  from  the  character  of  the 
work  upon  a  chest  one  may  easily  guess  whether 
its  first  home  were  in  church  or  hall.  The  fami¬ 
liar  window  tracery  of  many  chest-fronts  spells 
for  him  plainly  church  or  monastery.  By  the 
same  token  Mr.  Roe  would  have  us  set  down  for 
a  churchman  every  fourteenth-century  man  who 
wore  ‘  Poules  windowes  ’  cut  in  his  shoe  leather, 
and  the  knights  and  dragons  of  many  miserere- 
seats  would  show  him  that  the  first  place  of  their 
setting-up  was  in  the  castle  hall.  Another  odd 
fancy  of  Mr.  Roe’s  persuades  him  that  ‘  the  civil 
wars,’  apparently  those  of  the  king  and  com¬ 
monwealth,  account  for  the  loss  ot  many  pieces 
of  English  gothic  furniture.  Such  a  fancy  does 
not  argue  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  seventeenth-century  struggles,  than  which 
no  wars  have  been  waged  with  less  sacking  and 
burning  ;  and  Mr.  Roe,  as  his  last  words  show, 
knows  full  well  that  the  Idlest  enemies  of  our 
mediaeval  relics  flourished  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  in  the  close  atul  the  rectory,  sat  at  high  tables 
of  old  foundations,  and  even  came  to  good  credit 
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as  scholars  and  antiquaries.  There  are  honoured 
names  amongst  us  to-day  whose  bearers  have 
done  deeds  of  destruction  to  which  Merciful 
Strickalthrow  or  Corporal  Humgudgeon  would 
not  have  set  their  hands.  O.  B. 

A  Gu  ide  to  Siena  :  History  and  Art.  By 
William  Heywood  and  Lucy  Olcott.  En¬ 
rico  Torrini,  Siena,  1903. 

Certainly  it  never  rains  but  it  pours.  Siena,  so 
long  without  any  adequate  guide  to  her  intensely 
interesting  history  and  art,  has  suddenly  broken 
out  into  quite  a  literature  to  herself.  Scarcely 
has  the  controversy  over  the  respective  merits, 
or  the  reverse,  of  Professor  Langton  Douglas’s 
‘  History  ’  and  Mr.  Gardner’s  ‘  Story  ’  ceased  to 
rouse  our  interest  before  a  third  guide  appears 
in  the  field,  which  to  our  mind  is  infinitely  the 
best  of  the  three.  Less  pretentious  and  less 
costly,  it  contains  in  its  smaller  compass  a  mass  of 
information  in  a  readable  form  that  is  within  the 
comprehension  of  the  dullest,  and  yet  worthy  of 
the  careful  perusal  of  the  most  critical.  Both 
Mr.  Heywood  and  Miss  Olcott  live  in  and  love 
Siena,  so  that  their  several  parts  are  not  only 
written  con  amove ,  but  on  carefully  studied  data. 
The  history  is  written  with  a  swing  that  carries 
one  along,  and  yet  leaves  one  at  the  end  with  a 
clear  idea  of  what  Siena  was  at  her  best.  Mr. 
Heywood’s  charm  of  style — as  might  be  expected 
from  his  former  work — is  very  great.  It  is  easier, 
more  lucid,  and,  without  being  any  the  less  ex¬ 
pressive  or  forcible,  is  wholly  free  from  the  few 
blemishes  that  might  be  objected  to  in  his  pre¬ 
vious  essays.  No  one  understands  better  than 
he  the  complications  and  kaleidoscopic  changes 
that  occurred  with  so  much  abruptness  in  the 
government  of  the  republic.  Therefore  we 
have  the  more  occasion  to  be  grateful  to  him  for 
having  set  the  main  facts  of  her  story  before  us, 
unhampered  by  superfluous  digressions  and  com¬ 
ments.  Once  only  he  pauses  to  give  eloquent 
expression  to  his  admiration  for  that  much-mis¬ 
understood  and  much-abused  body,  the  Nove, 
whose  rule  (1292-1355)  was  the  longest  and 
most  prosperous  of  all  the  various  combinations 
that  held  sway  in  Siena.  They  are  usually  re¬ 
presented  as  ruthless  tyrants,  and  generally  de¬ 
tested  and  hateful  ;  whereas  there  can  be  no 
question  that  their  firm,  autocratic  rule,  if  severe 
and  sometimes  cruel,  held  in  check  alike  arrogant 
noble  and  turbulent  demagogue,  and  that  under 
their  guidance  Siena  reached  the  highest  point  of 
her  prosperity,  internal  and  external.  At  home 
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flourished  the  arts  of  peace  as  they  never  did 
again,  and  abroad  her  fame  was  European,  her 
merchants  were  respected,  and  her  produce  in 
demand  throughout  the  civilized  world.  With 
the  fall  of  the  Nove  fell  Siena.  Their  hold  over 
the  reins  of  government  lasted  sixty-three  years  ; 
— no  other  body  again  held  them  so  long  until 
she  finally  sank  into  the  position  of  a  subject  city. 
Mr.  Heywood’s  notices  as  to  the  saints  and 
writers  of  Siena  are  all  too  brief,  and  we  would 
like  to  hear  more  from  him  about  them,  but  space 
clearly  forbids  :  and,  as  he  points  out,  readers 
may  turn  to  his  other  works  for  much  that  is  per¬ 
force  left  unrelated  here.  We  can  only  regret 
one  note  (on  p.  68),  which  we  feel  must  have 
been  inadvertent  on  his  part,  and  certain  expres¬ 
sions  in  the  bibliographical  notice,  to  which  we 
refer  presently.  H  Miss  Olcott’s  section,  being, 
we  believe,  her  first  literary  work,  deserves  an  un¬ 
usually  high  meed  of  praise.  One  may  not  always 
agree  with  her  attributions,  and  her  judgement 
on  painters  that  she  does  not  like  is  severe  and 
not  always  quite  just ; — for  example,  her  attitude 
towards  Sodoma  and  Beccafumi,  respectively,  will 
not  be  endorsed  by  all  her  readers  ; — still,  she  has 
so  evidently  studied  her  subject  with  thorough¬ 
ness  and  care,  working  under  the  best  direction, 
and  weighing  her  facts  with  so  much  patience  and 
real  insight,  that  one  can  scarcely  praise  this  first 
essay  of  hers  too  highly.  Her  attitude  towards 
the  native  Sienese  artists  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  is  so  truly  devotional  that,  even 
if  it  blinds  her  to  the  beauties  and  merits  of  later 
workers,  it  disarms  severe  criticism.  She  points 
out  very  truly — and  in  this  respect  she  follows 
the  same  line  as  Mr.  Heywood  in  his  history — 
that  the  art  of  Siena  never  rose  again  after  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  (i.e.,  contem¬ 
porarily  with  the  fall  of  the  Nove )  to  the  point 
that  it  then  attained.  The  various  foreign  influ¬ 
ences  that  eventually  came  into  the  state  wrought 
fine  achievements,  but  native  talent  was  never 
again  what  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  Duccio, 
Simone  Martini,  and  their  immediate  successors. 
It  is,  however,  true  that  in  the  following  century 
very  great  artists  did  arise,  in  whose  praise  the 
authoress  is  specially  eloquent.  That  she  has 
great  reason,  the  lovely  works  of  such  men  as 
Matteo  di  Giovanni,  Neroccio  di  Landi,  Lorenzo 
di  Pietro  (Vecchietta),  and  Giovanni  di  Stefano 
(Sassetta)  amply  testify  to  those  who  have  eyes 
to  see.  To  Neroccio  and  Vecchietta,  moreover, 
she  draws  further  notice,  since,  like  so  many 
artists  of  their  day,  they  were  both  sculptors  and 


painters,  and  obtained  more  than  ordinary  success 
in  either  of  the  greater  arts.  Thus  panel,  bronze, 
and  marble, when  touched  by  them,  produce  effects 
of  exquisite  charm  in  gracious  line  and  lovely  ex¬ 
pression  that  are  unsurpassed  and  unsurpassable. 
We  feel  no  doubt  that  to  walk  through  the  city 
in  Miss  Olcott’s  company  will  be  a  pleasure, 
which  student  and  traveller  cannot  fail  to  appre¬ 
ciate.  That  small  mistakes  as  to  fact  have  occa¬ 
sionally  crept  in  was  of  course  unavoidable  ;  but 
for  practical  purposes  they  are  unimportant.  She 
has  managed  to  avoid  the  dullness  of  a  mere  re¬ 
cord  of  facts,  though  her  notes  are  full  of  practi¬ 
cally  useful  side-information  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  has  not  fallen  into  that  temptation  to 
dogmatize,  so  difficult  to  escape  from  wfien  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  specialized  school  of  painting  like  that 
of  Siena.  IF  Student  and  traveller  alike  have  much 
reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  w'ork  ;  mainly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  directness  and  simplicity ;  though  also 
for  the  valuable  footnotes  supplied  byboth  authors. 
The  bibliographical  lists  are  of  great  interest,  but 
we  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  that  the  notice 
as  to  books  to  be  avoided  is,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  in  doubtful  taste.  We  understand  the  irri¬ 
tation  caused  by  such  books  as  those  specified  to 
writers  who  have  studied  the  subject  carefully, 
and  we  recognize  fully  the  incalculable  mischief 
done  by  the  inaccuracies  of  the  modern  catch¬ 
penny  magazine  contributor  ;  but  we  cannot  but 
think  so  long  and  virulent  an  attack,  however 
justly  deserved,  quite  unsuitable  within  the  pages 
of  a  guide  book.  We  suggest  that  in  a  future 
edition  these  pages  might  be  omitted,  as  being 
the  only  serious  blemish  to  a  book  on  which 
authors  and  publisher  may  be  very  heartily  con¬ 
gratulated.  R.  H.  H.  C. 

YacoubArtin  Pasha:  ContributionX  l’Etude 
du  Blason  en  Orient.  Londres  (B. 
Quaritch),  1902. 

The  prospectus  issued  by  the  publisher  of  this 
work  contained  the  extraordinary  statement  that 
‘  E.  T.  Rogers  Bey,  in  his  contributions  to  the 
subject,  established  beyond  doubt  that  coats  of 
arms  and  armorial  bearings  were  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  crusaders  in  imitation  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  eastern  princes  whom  they  had  en¬ 
countered  in  the  field  of  battle.’  It  would  surprise 
no  one  acquainted  with  the  vexed  question  of 
heraldic  ‘origins’  to  know  that  he  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  What  he  did  advance  was  that 
‘  .  .  .  les  avis  sont  partagis  sur  la  question  de 


savoir  si  lesCroises  ont  puise  en  Orient  les  notions 
de  cet  art  [blazon]  ou  s’il  est  exclusivement 
d’origine  europeenne.  Les  arguments  en  faveur 
de  son  origine  orientale  me  paraissent  les  mieux 
fondes,  car  ils  sont  soutenus  par  des  donnees 
historiques.  Un  esprit  militaire  et  mcme  cheval- 
eresque  existait  parmi  les  Musulmans  de  l’Arabie, 
de  la  Syrie  et  de  l’figypte,  longtemps  avant  la 
formation  de  nos  ordres  de  templiers  et  de 
chevaliers;  et  il  est  fort  probable  que  cet  esprit 
guerrier  s’est  communique  par  l’entremise  des 
Venitiens  et  des  Genois  et  repandu  peu  a  peu 
en  Europe  m£me  avant  la  premiere  croisade.’ 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  beyond  this  string 
of  theory  there  is  nothing  in  the  forty-nine  pages 
of  Rogers  Bey’s  ‘Le  Blason  chez  les  Princes 
Musulmans  de  l’Egypte  et  de  la  Syrie’  (Bulletin 
de  l’lnstitut  Egyptien,  1 880)  offering  proof  of 
the  derivation  of  European  armory  from  the  east. 
All  this  we  quote  in  extetiso  because  Artin  Pasha’s 
work  is,  he  states,  to  be  regarded  as  the  sequel 
to  Rogers  Bey’s  memoir,  and  because,  where 
he  touches  the  origin  of  western  heraldry,  his 
remarks  are  likewise  mere  unfounded  assertion. 
Neither  does  his  knowledge  of  European  arms 
appear  to  be  of  the  most  accurate  order  ;  he 
states  that  Louis  IX  of  France  was  the  first  to 
adopt  the  fleur  de  lys,  when  in  tact  the  seal  of 
that  monarch’s  father,  Louis  VIII,  bears  a  shield 
seme  de  lys,  bearings  which  may  be  traced  back 
to  the  mantle  and  shoes  worn  by  Philip  Au¬ 
gustus  at  his  ‘  sacre  ’in  1  1 79,  similarly  sown  with 
fleurs  de  lys.  Needless  to  say,  the  correctness 
of  no  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  European 
blazon  is  demonstrable,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  author  did  not  steer  clear  of  it  altogether. 
As  an  account  of  Moslem  blazon  and  of  the 
emblems  found  upon  Arabic  glass,  pottery,  sculp¬ 
ture,  coins,  metal-work  and  arms,  Artin  Pasha’s 
work,  in  spite  of  such  blemishes,  will  be  of  great 
value  to  archaeologists  and  collectors.  The  author 
has  been  at  pains  to  obtain  as  complete  a  series 
as  possible  of  the  strange  insignia  frequently 
figuring  upon  these  works  of  art.  His  plan  is 
to  discuss  the  bearings  such  as  the  fleur  de  lys, 
lion,  fish,  eagle,  cup,  dice,  horns,  the  so-called 
hieroglyphic  signs,  the  sword  and  sabre,  crescent, 
cross,  dagger,  separately,  each  with  its  history, 
and  a  catalogue  of  extant  examples.  Of  these 
over  three  hundred  are  reproduced,  many  in 
colour,  from  Egypt  and  the  continental  and 
London  museums.  Unfortunately  many  are  un¬ 
identified,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  it  would  have 
increased  the  value  of  the  book  if  approximate 
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dates  had  been  assigned  to  the  objects  decorated 
with  such  insignia  as  remain  for  the  present  in 
this  category.  The  constitution  of  mameluke 
society,  to  which  the  majority  of  mediaeval  armi- 
gerous  Egyptians  belonged,  is  the  great  obstacle 
to  a  systematic  identification  or  study  of  their 
heraldry,  if  heraldry  it  can  be  called.  The  cases 
in  which  insignia  are  known  to  have  been  in¬ 
herited  are  so  few,  says  the  author,  that  one  can¬ 
not  affirm  that  hereditary  blazon  generally  existed 
in  Egypt,  though  in  the  case  of  the  emirs  he 
concludes  for  the  existence  of  transmission  from 
father  to  son  ;  admittance  to  the  mameluke  body 
was  closed,  apparently,  to  their  legal  offspring, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  their  insignia  denoted 
official  or  court  rank  and  changed  with  it. 
ITArtin  Pasha  gives  also  a  great  deal  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  emblems  used  by  other 
oriental  nations,  though  his  arguments  seem 
occasionally  to  bring  within  the  net  heraldic 
purely  conventionalized  animal  or  vegetable 
forms,  attributing  to  much  merely  symbolical  or 
ornamental  material  a  character  unwarranted  by 
the  strict  significance  of  the  term  blazon. 

A.  V.  dx  P. 

Jules  Helbig.  La  Peinture  au  pays  de 
Li£ge  et  sur  les  bords  de  la  Meuse. 
xiv  and  510  pp.,  30  phototypes,  and 
numerous  cuts.  Liege,  1903.  12  by  85 

inches.  15s. 

This,  the  second  and  much  enlarged  edition  of 
a  volume  published  thirty  years  ago  and  long 
out  of  print,  contains  the  fruits  of  the  author’s 
researches,  not  only  at  Liege  and  in  the  Mosan 
towns,  but  also  in  many  museums  and  private 
collections,  f  In  the  first  fifty  pages  he  has 
brought  together  all  the  documentary  evidence 
as  to  the  introduction  and  progress  of  art  in  the 
principality,  illustrating  the  same  by  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  paintings  on  the  mutilated  shrine 
of  Saint  Odilia  at  Kerniel,  of  miniatures  from 
manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Royal 
Library  at  Brussels,  etc.,  and  of  the  exquisite 
storied  embroideries  on  the  antependium  from 
the  church  of  Saint  Martin  at  Liege,  now  in  the 
Industrial  Art  Museum  at  Brussels.  In  the 
next  three  chapters  the  author  treats  of  the 
Benedictine  artists  of  Liege,  of  the  Mosan  con¬ 
temporaries  of  the  Van  Eycks,  and  of  the  paint¬ 
ings  executed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  of  which 
so  little  has  escaped  destruction.  As  to  the 
painters  who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century 
there  is  fuller  information,  though  there  yet 
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remains  much  to  be  done  before  the  history  of 
Joachim  Patenir  and  Henry  Bles  can  be  cleared 
up  and  their  works  classified.  Of  Lambert 
Lombard  and  his  pupils  and  followers  the  au¬ 
thor  gives  us  a  full  account,  and  from  their  time 
onwards  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
this  volume  contains  a  thoroughly  complete  his¬ 
tory  of  the  painters  who  flourished  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  and  of  the  paintings  they  executed.  We 
congratulate  the  author  on  the  termination  of 
th  is  work,  which,  with  the  volume  on  sculpture 
and  the  plastic  arts  published  by  him  in  1890, 
constitutes  a  very  satisfactory  and  well-illustrated 
history  of  art  in  the  principality  of  Liege. 

W.H.J.  W. 

PERIODICALS 

Jahrbuch  der  kOniglich  preussischen  Kunst- 
sammlungen,  1903,  2  Heft. — The  article  of 
most  general  interest  in  the  current  number  is 
that  by  Drs.  Ludwig  and  Bode  on  the  picture  of 
the  Resurrection  recently  acquired  by  the  Berlin 
gallery  from  Count  Roncalli  of  Bergamo.  The 
assumption  that  this  is  by  Giovanni  Bellini  him¬ 
self  rests  on  the  following  evidence  :  The  church 
of  St.  Michael,  on  the  cemetery  island  of  Venice, 
was  so  ruined  in  1469  that  the  abbot  of  the 
Camaldulensian  house  to  which  it  belonged  be¬ 
gan  to  rebuild  it.  In  the  year  1475  the  patrician 
Marco  Zorzi,  of  the  Bertucci  family,  obtained 
permission  to  build  and  furnish  a  family  chapel 
in  the  church.  The  chapel  was  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin,  but  in  his  mother’s  will,  dated  1479,  it 
is  already  referred  to  as  the  chapel  of  the  Resur¬ 
rection.  Then  follows  the  testimony  of  later 
writers.  Sansovino,  1581,  describing  the  church, 
says,  ‘  La  risurrezzione  a  olio  fu  del  medisimo 
Gian  Bellino.’  Ridolfi,  1 648,  describes  the  pic¬ 
ture  fully,  and  attributes  it  to  Bellini.  Boschini, 
1664,  calls  it  a  Cima,  an  attribution  which  clung 
to  the  picture  in  St.  Michael’s  till  1810,  when  it 
disappeared.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  is 
hitherto  no  proof  that  the  Roncalli  picture  stood 
once  in  the  chapel  in  question.  That  a  compo¬ 
sition  of  this  kind  by  Bellini  existed  was  already 
to  be  guessed  from  various  motives  copied  in 
other  pictures.  The  question  remains  whether 
this  is  the  identical  picture,  and  not,  as  has  been 
hitherto  thought,  a  late  version  by  Basaiti,  Pre- 
vitali  or  Bartolommeo  Veneto.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  noted  that  Ridolfi’s  account  of  the 
picture  is  so  minute  that  one  may  assume  that 
the  Roncalli  picture  is  either  the  actual  one  that 


stood  in  Zorzi’s  chapel  or  an  exact  copy.  The 
problem  therefore  resolves  itself  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  existing  picture  is  a  copy 
or  not.  Drs.  Ludwig  and  Bode  are  agreed  that 
it  is  an  original,  and  in  spite  of  some  curious 
points  which  do  not  precisely  agree  with  any  other 
existing  Bellini  we  think  they  are  right.  The 
picture  with  which  it  has  most  affinity  is  the 
Transfiguration  at  Naples,  to  which  for  various 
reasons  we  may  assign  a  date  just  a  year  or  two 
previous  to  1478,  the  date  of  this  work.  If  this 
is  correct  the  likeness  to  Basaiti,  Cima  and  Bar¬ 
tolommeo  Veneto  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  this  work  exercised  a  profound  influence  on 
the  rising  generation  of  Venetian  painters.  It 
is  to  be  noted  also  that  we  have  here  already  the 
peculiar  honeycombed  rock  formation  which 
the  Vicentine  painters,  Montagna  in  particular, 
afterwards  employed.  Whatever  be  the  final 
verdict  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  work,  the 
authorities  of  the  Berlin  gallery  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  upon  having  secured  one  of  the  most 
imaginative  compositions  in  the  whole  range  of 
Venetian  art. — R.  E.  F. 

Dr.  Bode  writes  on  the  work  of  Hercules 
Segers,  whose  pictures,  long  forgotten  or  ascribed 
to  other  masters,  Rembrandt,  Van  Goyen,  or 
Vermeer  of  Haarlem,  have  recently  been  redis¬ 
covered,  mainly  through  the  insight  of  Dr.  Bode 
himself.  The  Berlin  gallery  has  possessed  since 
1874  the  only  signed  picture  hitherto  known; 
another  signed  work  is  nowin  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Hofstede  de  Groot.  These  two,  a  second 
landscape  lately  acquired  by  the  Berlin  gallery, 
and  a  picture  exhibited  in  London  in  1901 
under  the  name  of  Vermeer,  but  now  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Herr  Simon,  are  reproduced.  Other 
pictures  discussed  in  the  text  are  a  landscape 
ascribed  to  Rembrandt  in  the  Uffizi  and  another, 
also  under  Rembrandt’s  name,  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  Scotland.  A  great  part  of  the  article 
is  devoted  to  the  etchings,  the  true  starting- 
point  of  all  our  knowledge  of  Segers.  About 
sixty  of  these  are  known,  of  which  the  Amster¬ 
dam  cabinet  has  fifty,  while  very  few  other 
collections  possess  any  considerable  number. 
Several  admirable  facsimiles  in  colour  accom¬ 
pany  the  article,  and  the  interesting  announce¬ 
ment  is  made  that  a  publication  of  the  entire 
work  of  Segers  is  contemplated,  under  the  edi¬ 
torship  of  Prof.  Jaro  Springer.  Almost  all  the 
etchings  are  landscapes, generally  printed  in  colour 
on  a  prepared  ground,  and  often  finished  by  the 
artist  with  the  brush.  Dr.  Bode  discusses  the 


question  whether  the  wild  mountain  scenery  de-  Foreign 
picted  in  most  of  them  was  invented  by  the  artist  Periodicals 
or  true  to  nature,  and  decides  for  the  latter  alter¬ 
native.  A  great  curiosity  is  the  etching  in  colours 
of  the  Lamentation  for  Christ,  copied  by  Segers 
from  a  wood-cut  by  Hans  Baldung.  An  excel¬ 
lent  reproduction  is  given  of  the  impression  re¬ 
cently  acquired  by  the  Berlin  cabinet.  Dr.  Bode 
does  not  mention  the  fact  that  an  impression  was 
already  known  in  the  collection  of  King  Frederick 
Augustus  II  at  Dresden,  where  it  passed  for  a 
drawing  by  Baldung  till  its  true  character  was  dis¬ 
cerned  some  years  ago  by  Prof.  Lehrs.  C.  D. 

L’Arte.  Parts  I-IV.  1903. — The  publication 
of  L' Arte,  suspended  owing  to  a  strike  at  Rome, 
has  been  resumed,  and  we  have  received  the  first 
four  parts  for  the  current  year.  Signor  Venturi 
appears  to  have  finally  discovered  the  authorship 
of  the  small  bronze  doors  which  close  the  reli¬ 
quary  containing  St.  Peter’s  keys  in  S.  Pietro  in 
Vincoli.  These,  which  have  been  variously 
praised  as  Pollaj  uolo’s  and  disparaged  as  Filarete’s, 
are  really  not  Florentine  at  all,  but  by  the  Milan¬ 
ese  Caradosso,  working  doubtless  under  Floren¬ 
tine  influence.  There  are  two  replicas  of  the  two 
bas  reliefs  on  the  doors  in  question.  Both,  though 
alike  in  the  general  composition,  are  curiously 
modified  in  some  essential  particulars  which  ren¬ 
der  the  subjects  unintelligible.  One  of  these  re¬ 
plicas  is  in  the  Louvre,  where  it  is  attributed  to 
the  Florentine  school  ;  the  other,  in  the  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  is  more  rashly  ascribed  to 
Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  to  whose  stvle  it  does  not 
conform  at  all.  M.  Marcel  Reymond  solves 
satisfactorily  a  puzzling  question  connected  with 
the  tomb  of  Onofrio  Strozzi  in  the  church  of  Sta. 

Trinita  in  Florence.  This  has  been  ascribed  on 
documentary  evidence  to  Piero  di  Niccolo,  who 
was  supposed  to  have  executed  it  in  1418.  In 
1423  Piero  di  Niccolb  executed  at  Venice  the 
essentially  gothic  monument  of  Doge  Mocenigo, 
while  Donatello  himself  only  arrived  at  a  con¬ 
ception  like  that  of  the  Strozzi  tomb  in  his  monu¬ 
ment  of  Giovanni  de’  Medici  in  1429.  On 
stylistic  grounds  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Strozzi  tomb  is  nearly  a  decade  later  than  the 
Medici  tomb,  and  yet  the  documentary  evidence 
has  been  hitherto  allowed  as  authoritative.  On 
closer  examination,  however,  this  appears  to  be 
quite  inconclusive  ;  it  is  a  warning  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  re-examining  documents  in  the  light  of 
the  evidence  afforded  by  style.  The  Strozzi 
tomb  may  be  safely  considered  to  be  no  earlier 
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The  than  the  close  of  the  fourth  decade  of  the 

Burlington  century.  It  is  either,  M.  Reymond  thinks,  by 
Magazine  Donatello  himself,  or  by  some  sculptor  who 
Number  V  carr'ec^  out  a  design  by  him.  ^[The  remains  of 
Pisan  domination  in  Sardinia  are  the  subject  of 
researches  by  Signor  Dionigi  Scano,  who  has  had 
the  good  fortune  to  discover  at  Oristano  a  signed 
statue  by  Nino  Pisano,  together  with  a  number 
of  bas  reliefs  in  which  he  traces  Pisan  influence. 
The  very  crude  architectural  settings  of  most  of 
these,  however,  betray  a  strain  of  northern  in¬ 
fluence.  Far  finer  than  these  are  the  thirteenth- 
century  lion-head  door  handles  in  bronze  which 
he  reproduces.  Dr.  Seidlitz  returns  to  the 
question  of  Zenale  and  Buttinone  a  propos  of 
Signor  Malaguzzi  Valeri’s  interesting  book  on 
Lombard  painters.  Pie  points  out  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  supposing,  as  Signor  Valeri  does,  that 
the  Castelbarco  altarpiece  in  the  Brera  belongs  to 
the  fifties.  The  supposed  5  of  the  date  must  be 
a  mutilated  8.  In  the  main,  however,  he  appears 
to  have  come  independently  to  similar  conclu¬ 
sions  about  the  respective  shares  of  Buttinone 
and  Zenale  in  the  great  Treviglio  altarpiece.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  important  picture  by  Zenale 
(the  Circumcision)  in  the  Louvre  overlooked  by 
the  Italian  writer,  but  by  far  the  most  interesting 
suggestion  that  he  makes  is  that  the  strangely 
imaginative  composition  of  the  Adoration  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library  which  Morelli  described  as 
an  early  Bramantino  is  by  Buttinone  himself.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  in  no  other  work  does  that 
artist  display  a  freedom  and  originality  of  inven¬ 
tion  comparable  to  this,  but  the  likenesses  to  his 
peculiarly  uncouth  style  are  certainly  striking. 
We  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
most  of  these  ideas  were  suggested  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Herbert  Cook  in  his  catalogue  to 
the  Lombard  exhibition  at  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club.  Both  Dr.  Seidlitz  and  Signor 
Valeri  are  acquainted  with  this  work,  but  nei¬ 
ther  has  had  the  courtesy  to  make  full  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  Mr.  Cook  s  priority.  IT  Signor 
Francesco  La  Grassa-Patti  writes  on  the  works 
of  the  Della  Robbia  in  Sicily.  The  full-length 
Madonna  at  Trapani  he  attributes  to  Andrea, 
though  the  coarse  vigorous  forms  suggest  Gio¬ 
vanni  while  still  working  in  his  father’s  style  as 
more  likely.  The  work  is  described  as  Giovanni’s 
by  Miss  Cruttwell.  The  second  is  a  tondo  at 
Messina  (Sta.  Maria  della  Scala)  which  Miss 
Cruttwell  describes  as  a  school  piece.  This  also 
is  attributed  by  Signor  Grassa-Patti  to  Andrea, 
while  the  one  work  for  which  Andrea’s  author- 
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ship  might  be  claimed,  the  Madonna  del  Cuscino 
at  Palermo,  is  called  a  school  piece.  A  fourth 
work  is  the  Adoration  in  the  church  of  S.  Nic- 
colo  lo  Gurgo  at  Palermo.  This  M.  Reymond 
considers  to  be  one  of  many  replicas  of  the 
motive.  The  author  makes  no  mention  of 
Miss  Cruttwell’s  exhaustive  researches,  although, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  all  these  works  have 
been  fully  and  critically  treated  by  her.  Signor 
Gino  Fogolari  describes  some  wooden  sculptures 
of  the  twelfth  century  at  Carsoli  and  Alatri.  Those 
at  the  latter  place  comprise  a  magnificent  Ma¬ 
donna  and  Child,  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  type  which  was  usual  in  Italian  sculpture  of 
this  period,  and  twelve  bas  reliefs  of  the  doors 
which  originally  closed  the  Madonna’s  shrine. 
These  are  of  interest  as  still  possessing  some  of 
the  original  colouring  and  for  their  similarity  in 
technique  to  the  ivory  work  of  the  period.  U  Dr. 
Romualdi  describes  an  admirable  plan  which  has 
been  formed  for  making  a  complete  catalogue 
raisonne  of  all  publications  on  the  history  of 
Italian  art.  The  scheme  is  to  treat  the  subject 
by  means  of  regional  committees,  whose  work 
will  be  united  and  revised  by  central  committees 
at  Florence  and  Rome.  The  importance  of  such 
a  catalogue  in  a  subject  of  which  the  literature 
has  become  so  unwieldy  cannot  be  overrated  : 
the  scheme  deserves  every  encouragement.  HSig- 
nor  Venturi  replies  at  length  to  Dr.  Julius  von 
Schlosser’s  views  concerning  the  sketch-book  at¬ 
tributed  to  Giusto  of  Padua  in  the  National  Gal¬ 
lery  of  Engravings  at  Rome,  maintaining  the 
correctness  of  his  original  attribution.  11  Among 
the  ‘  miscellanea  ’  there  are  descriptions  of  a  four¬ 
teenth-century  pastoral  staff  in  the  cathedral  at 
Treviso,  which  Signor  Biscaro  attributes  to  a 
Venetian  goldsmith.  He  seems  scarcely  to  explain 
the  peculiarly  French  character  of  most  of  the 
forms.  Signor  Venturi  gives  a  description  with 
a  collotype  reproduction  of  the  newly-discovered 
Jacopo  di  Barbari  at  Naples.  It  is  evidently  a 
striking  picture  in  which  the  influence  of  Anto- 
nello  da  Messina  strongly  predominates.  The 
two  men  represented  in  it  are  Luca  Pacioli,  the 
celebrated  mathematician,  and  the  artist  himself, 
whose  apparent  age  agrees  with  that  indicated  by 
the  inscription,  namely,  twenty  years.  This,  since 
the  picture  bears  the  date  1495,  throws  a  new 
light  on  Barbari’s  position  in  Venetian  art.  Signor 
Venturi  also  reproduces  a  drawing  in  the  Pian- 
castelli  collection  at  Rome,  which  appears  to  be 
the  original  work  by  Timoteo  Viti  of  which  the 
head  in  theTaylorian  at  Oxford,  hitherto  thought 


to  be  an  original,  is  a  replica.  If  the  reproductions 
are  to  be  trusted,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  superiority  of  the  Roman  drawing.  Signor 
Toesca  attributes  the  coarse  picture  of  the  Coro¬ 
nation  of  the  Virgin  in  the  Naples  gallery  (there 
ascribed  to  Matteo  di  Giovanni)  to  Christoforo 
Scacco.  He  also  reproduces  an  Antoniazzo  Ro¬ 
mano  in  the  depot  of  the  Uffizi.  Signor  Ven¬ 
turi  maintains  in  a  vehement  but  unconvincing 
argument  his  former  opinion  that  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  which  the  Berlin  gallery  acquired  rccendy 
from  Count  Roncalli  at  Bergamo  is  not  by  Gio¬ 
vanni  Bellini,  but  by  Bartolommeo  Veneto. 
•  Signor  P.  D’Achiardi  publishes  a  picture  which 
is  in  the  house  of  the  cathedral  chaplains  at 
Pisa  which  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be 
merely  a  school  piece  of  Benozzi  Gozzoli’s  ate¬ 
lier,  but  which  a  recent  restoration  has  shown  to 
be  worthy  of  the  master.  It  is  dated  1470,  and 
is  therefore  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  Pisan  works. 
Signor  Manceri  adduces  a  document  which  shows 
that  Pietro  di  Bontate,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
assisted  Laurana  in  his  works  at  Palermo,  was 
not  an  artist  but  a  stonemason. 

Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  June. — M.  Henri 
Cochin  begins,  in  ‘  Some  reflections  on  the  Salons,’ 
a  delightful  article  which  is  none  the  worse  for 
containing  very  little  about  the  pictures  and  a 
good  deal  of  general  speculation  about  the  aims 
which  modern  art  has  proposed  to  itself.  He 
regrets  that  the  present  moment  is  one  in  which 
the  public  has  to  some  extent  lost  confidence  in 
its  own  omniscience,  and  that  the  artists  arc  with¬ 
out  any  clearly  formulated  ideals  to  arouse  their 
devotion  or  hatred,  ^  Owing  to  the  activity  of 
M.  Paul  Meurice,  Paris  is  going  to  have  yet 
another  museum,  that  of  Victor  Hugo.  In  what 
was  once  the  poet’s  house  in  the  Place  Royale, 
there  have  been  collected  and  arranged  all  kinds 
of  records  and  mementos  of  the  poet-politician’s 
career.  Not  the  least  important  of  these  arc  the 
pen-and-ink  drawings  in  which  he  often  made 
the  first  record  of  scenes,  elaborated  afterwards  in 
prose  or  verse.  It  is  to  these  slight  but  by  no 
means  insignificant  performances  that  M.  Emile 
Bertcaux  devotes  a  serious  study.  There  was, 
in  fact,  a  time  when  Victor  Hugo  nearly  turned 
artist ;  he  got  so  far  as  to  master  the  processes 
of  etching  and  to  produce  one  successful  plate. 
But  he  realized  the  danger  of  this  parergon  inter¬ 
fering  with  his  real  work  and  never  repeated  the 
experiment.  Nevertheless,  to  the  end  of  his  life 
he  noted  ideas  or  striking  effects  in  pen-drawings 


of  astonishing  force  and  brilliance,  on  which  Foreign 
he  smudged  a  melodramatic  chiaroscuro  with  a  Periodicals 
finger  dipped  in  ink  or  coffee.  The  results  can¬ 
not  be  treated  as  great  works  of  art,  but  none 
the  less  every  one  of  them  proclaims  the  man  of 
genius  ;  nor  are  they  unimportant  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  Victor  Hugo’s  development,  since 
the  sombre  mood  of  his  later  poems  was  already 
foreshadowed  in  these  hasty  improvisations. 

^  M.  Moreau-Nelaton  describes  the  genesis  of 
one  of  Corot’s  late  works,  the  view  of  Sin-le- 
noble,  now  forming  part  of  the  Thomy-Thiery 
bequest  to  the  Louvre.  M.  Denis  Roche  begins 
an  account  of  Dmitri  Grigorevitch  Levitski,  a 
little-known  Russian  portraitist  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  whose  works  have  decided  merit.  A 
certain  influence  of  contemporary  Venetian  art  is 
apparent  in  his  composition,  but  for  the  most 
part  he  was  formed  under  the  influence  of  French 
artists  like  Tocque,  whom  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
invited  to  Russia  in  the  middle  of  the  century. 

The  portrait  of  Diderot  by  Levitski,  which  is  re¬ 
produced  here,  shows  that  his  feeling  for  character 
was  keener  than  the  average  run  of  West  Euro¬ 
pean  painters  of  his  time.  It  is  comparable  to 
a  Chardin  rather  than  any  of  the  more  mannered 
masters  of  the  day. 

Rassegna  d’Arte,  June. — Signor  Carlo  Gamba 
describes  two  works  of  art  in  the  royal  villa  of 
Castello  ;  one,  a  Florentine  picture  (a  Nativity) 
of  about  1460,  in  which  the  influence  of  Baldo- 
vinetti  is  most  apparent  ;  the  other  a  polychrome 
stucco  attributed  to  Agostino  di  Duccio.  The 
composition  is  undoubtedly  his,  but  the  type  of 
face  is  longer  and  more  accented  than  is  usual 
with  that  master.  ITSignor  Antonio  Gobbo  points 
out  the  great  differences  between  the  ancient 
methods  of  mosaic  work  and  those  which  obtain 
in  the  modern  factories  at  Venice  and  elsewhere. 

He  insists  rightly  on  the  necessity  of  doing  the 
mosaic  in  situ ,  instead  of  reversed  on  a  cartoon, 
on  the  desirability  of  a  restricted  colour-scheme 
and  of  a  less  mechanically  even  fabrication  of  the 
tesserae.  It  is  interesting  to  have  explained  thus 
the  extreme  discomfort  one  experiences  in  front 
of  most  modern  mosaics.  H  Signor  Annoni  de¬ 
scribes  some  remains  of  fifteenth-century  work 
in  the  northern  suburb  of  Milan,  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  being  a  fresco  which  he  attributes  to 
Borgognone  at  Garignano.  H  Signor  Antonio 
della  Roverc  endeavours  to  prove  by  Morellian 
methods  that  a  feeble  and  late  sixteenth-century 
Venetian  picture,  representing  St.  Jerome,  is  by 
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none  other  than  Giorgione.  As  he  relies  for  his 
proof  on  the  attribution  to  Giorgione  of  the  Three 
Ages  in  the  Pitti,  and  a  well-known  Torbido  in 
the  Venice  academy,  his  extraordinary  result  is 
not  entirely  the  fault  of  the  method  he  employs. 

IT  The  Antonello  da  Messina  of  Christ  at  the 
Column  in  the  museum  at  Piacenza  is  reproduced 
in  this  number.  It  is  evidently  a  work  of  the 
highest  importance  for  our  knowledge  of  this 
great  and  still  scarcely  understood  master.  In 
conception  and  execution  alike  it  surpasses  all  the 
numerous  works  by  Solario  and  others  that  it 
inspired. 

The  Architectural  Review,  June,  contains  an 
account  of  Orvieto  cathedral  by  Mr.  Langton 
Douglas.  He  effectively  disparages  Commen- 
datore  Fumi’s  theory  that  the  original  design 
for  the  church  which  follows  the  plan  of  a 
Roman  basilica  was  by  Arnolfo  di  Cambio,  and 
attributes  it  to  ‘  some  mediocre  master  of  the 
conservative  Roman  school.’  With  regard  to 
the  fa$ade  and  the  importance  of  Lorenzo  Mai- 
tano’s  work  at  Orvieto  he  is  in  accordance  with 
Burckhardt  and  Bode.  He  has  done  a  real  ser¬ 
vice  to  students  in  reproducing  the  two  beautiful 
designs  of  the  facade  by  the  great  Sienese  mas¬ 
ter.  In  discussing  the  sculptures  of  the  facade 
he  shows  excellent  reasons  for  assuming,  as  was 
already  done  by  Burckhardt  and  Bode,  that 
Maitano  was  the  master  sculptor.  We  are 
rather  surprised  to  find  him  however  admitting 
M.  Marcel  Reymond’s  contention  that  Andrea  da 
Pontedera  also  had  a  hand  in  the  work,  though 
at  a  much  earlier  date  than  that  writer  supposed. 
The  work,  we  think,  is  throughout  thinner, 
slighter,  and  of  a  more  facile  elegance  than  the 
known  works  of  Andrea  Pisano.  Mr.  Langton 
Douglas  tends  to  exaggerate  the  indifference  of 
previous  writers  to  Sienese  sculpture  :  the  list 
of  works  which  he  gives,  with  the  remark  that 
they  have  ‘  entirely  escaped  the  notice  of  M.  Rey- 
mond  and  other  writers  upon  Tuscan  sculpture,’ 
is  more  completely  given  in  Bode’s  4  Italienische 
Plastik  ^1  For  the  rest  the  Architectural  Review 
is  devoted  to  contemporary  works,  among  which 
we  may  call  attention  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott’s  re¬ 
markable  designs  for  the  Liverpool  Cathedral 
competition.  We  may  hope  that  even  now  it  is 
not  too  late  for  the  committee  to  revise  their 
verdict  and  give  us  the  chance  of  seeing  the 
execution  of  a  really  vital  and  original  gothic 
design. 


The  May  number  of  the  Emporium  (Bergamo) 
which  did  not  reach  us  in  time  for  our  last  issue 
contains  an  interesting  account  by  Signor  Frizzoni 
of  the  Tadini  gallery  at  Lovere.  The  gallery 
which,  with  the  immense  modern  palace  that 
contains  it,  was  left  to  the  remote  little  town  of 
Lovere  by  Count  Tadini,  has,  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted,  a  very  small  proportion  of  notable  works, 
but  since  Signor  Frizzoni  has  rearranged  it,  its 
value  for  the  lover  of  art  is  considerably  en¬ 
hanced.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  wander 
through  innumerable  seventeenth-century  copies 
in  order  to  pick  out  the  few  works  that  demand 
serious  attention.  And  these  few  are  indeed  of 
such  excellence  that  no  one  need  regret  the 
time  spent  in  coasting  up  the  winding  shores  of 
the  Lake  of  Iseo  in  order  to  visit  it.  By  far  the 
most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  incomparable 
Jacopo  Bellini  of  the  Madonna  and  Child,  per¬ 
haps  the  finest  existing  work  of  this  rare  master. 
Besides  this  there  is  Bordone’s  greatest  master¬ 
piece,  a  Madonna  and  Child  enthroned  with 
SS.  Christopher  and  George  below — a  work  ot 
almost  Giorgionesque  splendour,  though  it  is 
needless  to  say  more  florid  in  taste  and  more 
agitated  in  line.  The  curtain  suspended  behind 
by  flying  putti  reminds  one  for  a  moment  of 
Lotto’s  S.  Bernardino  altarpiece.  Another  fine 
picture  is  the  portrait  of  a  knight  by  Parmigiano, 
while  in  a  picture  which  the  catalogue  describes 
as  ‘un  bellissimo  quadro  di  Pietro  Perugino,’  it 
is  possible  to  recognize  the  forms  of  an  early 
Veronese  master,  probably  Domenico  Morone 
himself.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  trustees  of 
the  Tadini  bequest  will  carryout  Signor  Frizzoni’s 
suggestion  and  have  this  picture,  which  has  suf¬ 
fered  from  clumsy  repainting,  restored  so  far  as 
possible  to  its  original  condition.  An  early 
Venetian  picture,  falsely  signed  Cornelio  Fiore, 
and  attributed,  quite  rightly  we  think,  to  Lorenzo 
Veneziano  by  the  author,  and  a  crudely-painted 
Pieta,  signed  by  Girolamo  da  Treviso,  are  other 
original  works. 
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A  NEW  MEZZOTINT 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  P.  and  D. 
Colnaghi  &  Co.  an  impression  of  a  mezzotint 
by  Mr  H.  Scott  Bridgwater  after  Raeburn’s 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Home  Drummond  of  Blair 
Drummond,  which  they  have  just  published. 
Raeburn  loses  nothing  in  Mr.  Bridgwater’s 
translation,  indeed  the  mezzotint  has  greater 
merit  as  a  work  of  art  than  the  original  picture  ; 
we  have  seen  no  modern  engraving  in  mezzotint 
which  we  can  regard  as  its  equal.  Mr.  Bridg¬ 
water  has  produced  a  work  worthy  to  rank  with 
the  best  mezzotint  engraving  of  the  eighteenth 
century — with  the  work  even  of  such  a  master 
of  the  art  as  J.  R.  Smith  ;  and  this  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Drummond  is  very  much  superior  to  some 
of  the  eighteenth-century  mezzotints  for  which 
absurd  prices  are  being  paid  by  people  who  re¬ 
gard  everything  that  comes  from  the  eighteenth 
century  with  indiscriminating  admiration.  We 
do  not  believe  that  anyone  of  taste  and  judge¬ 
ment,  who  was  not  blinded  by  the  eighteenth- 
century  glamour,  could  seriously  maintain  that 
any  mezzotint  of  Valentine  Green’s  is  to  be 
compared  as  a  work  of  art  with  Mr.  Bridgwater’s 
latest  work.  We  have  little  enough  to  boast  of 
in  modern  artistic  production  ;  let  us  at  least 
recognize  good  work  when  we  meet  with  it  ; 
the  best  work  of  modern  artists  has  been  done 
in  black  and  white,  and  most  of  the  modern 
works  of  art  that  are  really  worth  collecting  are 
drawings  or  etchings  ;  to  these  we  can  now  add 
some  mezzotints,  among  which  Mr.  Bridgwater’s 
Mrs.  Drummond  is  perhaps  the  most  notable. 
The  issue  is  restricted  to  350  impressions,  all 
artist’s  proofs. 


J!r»  CORRESPONDENCE  atr» 


MR.  JULIUS  WERNHHK’S  TITIAN 

Sir, 

One  of  your  subscribers  in  Venice  has  drawn 
my  attention  to  an  article  in  your  magazine  (April 
number,  p.  185),  written  by  Mr.  Herbert  Cook, 
and  illustrating  a  magnificent  portrait  by  Titian, 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Julius  Wernher.  Your 
subscriber  tells  me  that  similarly  insufficiently 
described  Italian  portraits  are  not  uncommon  in 
English  private  collections,  though,  of  course,  not 
through  the  fault  of  the  collectors,  as  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  sufficient  information  from  printed 
books  only.  We  here  in  Venice  are  naturally 


better  off,  and  the  public  and  private  archives  and 
the  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  offer  much  material 
to  one  who  is  experienced  to  handle  it,  and  yield 
in  most  cases  sufficient  information.  So  your  sub¬ 
scriber  has  asked  me  to  show  in  the  case  of  this 
Giacomo  Doria  what  we  can  achieve  here.  *  Tothe 
student  of  palaeography  it  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion, 
but  of  certainty,  that  the  inscription  reads  :  Gia¬ 
como  Doria  quondam  Agostini,  that  means  Giacomo 
Doria,  son  of  the  late  Agostino.  The  dress  is  not 
the  habit  of  an  Augustinian  friar.  In  the  famous 
concert  by  Giorgione,  in  the  l’alazzo  Pitti,  the 
ecclesiastic  playing  the  clavi-ccmbalo  is  an  Augus- 
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tinian ;  he  is  clean  shaven,  has  the  large  tonsure, 
and  wears  a  mozetta.  It  is  impossible  to  decide 
by  looking  at  the  reproduction  alone  whether  Gia¬ 
como  wears  Venetian  or  Genoese  dress,  everything 
being  entirely  black.  According  to  Crollalanza’s 
‘  Dizionario  storico-blasonico,’  there  were  two 
families  of  the  name  of  Doria — one  in  Genoa,  and 
one  in  the  Veneto.  Mr.  Cook  has  not  been  able 
to  decide  to  which  branch  Giacomo  belonged. 
H  Now  Signor  Comm.  Carlo  dei  Conti  Bullo,  at 
Venice,  has  a  private  archive  containing  many 
important  documents  concerning  the  history  of 
the  town  of  Chioggia.  These  documents  show 
that  the  war  between  Venice  and  Genoa,  called 
the  war  of  Chioggia,  led  to  the  settlement  of 
several  important  Genoese  families  in  Chioggia. 
Amongst  these  are  mentioned  the  Bonivento, 
the  Cibo,  the  Gandolfo  and  the  Doria.  H  The 
Chioggia  branch  of  the  Doria  family  still  exists; 
its  present  head  is  Signor  Giovanni  Battista 
Doria,  a  draughtsman  in  the  Genio  Civile  in 
Venice.  This  gentleman  has  in  his  possession  a 
genealogical  tree,  compiled  and  signed  by  two 
canons  of  the  cathedral  of  Chioggia,  which  proves 
his  descent  from  Victor,  son  of  Giovanni,  born  in 
the  year  1480,  and  founder  of  the  Chioggia  branch. 
But  in  this  tree  no  Giacomo  di  Agostino  occurs. 
Now  Signor  Doria  has  another  tree,  although  not 
a  signed  one,  which  shows  how  Victor  di  Giovanni 
is  attached  to  the  main  trunk  of  the  family  in 
Genoa.  In  this  tree  the  looked-for  Giacomo  di 
Agostino  occurs ;  he  is  therefore  a  Genoese  and 
not  a  Venetian.  If  We  give  here  the  interesting 
part  of  this  tree  : 

Opicino  Doria. 

Bartolomeo,  1378. 

Giovanni,  1398. 

Domenico  Bartolomeo,  1442. 


Giovanni.  Agostino,  1466.  Giacomo 

(Jinea  estinta). 


Bartolo.  Vettor,  Nicolo,  Giacomo.  Giov.  Battista. 

1480,  Chioggia.  1  Doge,  1528. 

Chioggia. 

I  XT-'  I' 

Agostino,  Nicolo, 

Doge,  1579  Doge,  1579. 

We  see  from  this  tree  that  Giacomo  was  a  man 
of  eminence,  a  brother  of  a  doge,  and  the  father 
of  two  doges  of  the  republic  of  Genoa.  His 
personality  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  Germans, 
as  his  nearest  relations  play  an  important  part  in 
Schiller’s  great  tragedy/  The  Conspiracy  ot  Fiesco.’ 


His  cousins  Vettor  and  Nicolo  settled  in  Chiog¬ 
gia,  and,  probably  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  his 
relatives,  Titian  painted  his  portrait.  Signor  Doria 
is  not  certain  as  to  the  signification  of  the  dates 
occurring  in  this  tree,  probably  they  mean  the 
year  of  birth.  Mr.  Cook  puts  the  portrait  about 
the  year  1523,  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  have  to  be 
put  to  a  considerably  later  date.  U  This  is  all  we 
can  do  in  Venice;  for  further  information  about 
Giacomo  one  would  have  to  search  the  documents 
in  the  archives  of  Genoa.  If  Curiously  enough, 
Mr.  Cook  has  not  a  word  to  say  about  the  arms 
which  one  can  faintly  recognize  in  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner  of  the  reproduction.  I  give  below 
the  arms  of  the  Genoese  Dorias,  and  those  of  the 
Dorias  of  Chioggia.  H  From  what  I  am  able  to 
make  out,  the  arms  represented  on  the  picture  are 
the  Genoese  arms.  I  shall  be  happy  to  search 
for  arms  occurring  on  Italian  portraits  in  English 
collections,  and  collect  information  about  the  per¬ 
sons  represented,  if  printed  books  fail  to  give  the 
necessary  help. 

Yours  truly, 

Giovanni  de  Pellegrini. 

Studio  Araldico,  Campo  San  Maurizio, 

Venice. 
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No.  1  is  the  shield  of  the  Dorias  of  Genoa,  taken  from  1 II  Annuario 
della  Nobilta.  Italiana.’  .  . 

Nos.  2,  3,  4  are  shields  of  the  Dorias  of  Chioggia  ;  No.  2  is  carved 
on  a  house  in  the  ca  lie  di  S.  Nicolo  at  Chioggia.;  No.  3  is  carved  in 
the  town  hall  of  Chioggia  and  on  a  house  on  the  Canal  Lombardo ; 
No.  4  is  carved  in  marble  on  a  chimney  of  the  casa  Doria  at  S.  Andrea. 
All  three  shields  are  given  in  the  Ravagnan  MS.  belonging  to  the 
municipality  of  Chioggia. 
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We  are  prepared  to  arrange  for  expert  opinions  as  to  the  authenticity 
etc.,  of  works  of  art  and  old  books.  The  opinions  will  be  given  by 
members  of  the  consultative  committee  of  The  Burlington  Maga¬ 
zine  and  other  experts  of  equally  high  standing. 

The  objects  as  to  which  an  opinion  is  desired  may  be  sent  to  this 
office,  or  we  can  arrange  for  a  visit  to  be  paid  to  the  house  of  the 
owner  when  this  is  preferred. 

The  charge  for  an  opinion  or  attribution  will  be  a  matter  of 
arrangement  in  each  case,  and  nothing  must  under  any  circumstances 
be  sent  to  this  office  without  a  previous  arrangement. 

All  objects  sent  will  be  at  the  owner's  risk  and  will  be  insured,  the 
owner  paying  the  cost  of  insurance  and  carriage  both  ways.  Though 
every  possible  care  will  be  taken  of  anything  sent,  we  cannot  under¬ 
take  any  responsibility  in  the  event  of  loss  or  damage. 

We  do  not  undertake  valuations,  nor  can  we  in  any  case  act  as 
agents  for  sale  or  purchase.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  these 
matters  are  well  aware  that  such  undertakings  on  the  part  of  a 
periodical  either  interfere  with  the  legitimate  trade  of  the  professional 
dealer  or  else  open  the  door  to  practices  not  to  the  interest  of  the 
private  vendor.  But  we  will  gladly  give  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
any  object  has  any  appreciable  value,  and  (when  possible)  what  prices 
similar  objects  have  recently  fetched  at  auction. 

Owners  wishing  to  sell  should  either  : 

(1)  Advertise  in  The  Burlington  Gazette,  which  circulates 
among  a  large  and  wealthy  collecting  public  .  or 

(2)  Offer  the  object  to  a  dealer  of  repute  (the  names  of  the 
best  dealers  will  be  found  In  the  advertisement  pages  of  Tiie 
Burlington  Magazine);  or 

(3)  But  the  object  up  to  auction 


PILGRIM  SIGNS 

Not  the  least  interesting  or  remarkable  amongst  the 
varied  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  recurring  tides  of  our 
great  commercial  waterway  are  some  little  objects 
known  to  antiquaries  as  signacula  or  pilgrim  signs. 
These  delicately  and  often  artistically  executed  little 
badges  are  made  of  pewter  or  lead,  and  owe  their 
wonderful  state  of  preservation 
through  several  centuries  to  the 
soft  ooze  of  the  Thames  fore¬ 
shore,  in  which  they  have  lain 
embedded  until  the  scour  of  the 
tides  has  revealed  them  to  the 
vigilant  eyes  of  the  riverside 
beach-comber.  They  consist  of 
figures  and  devices  of  great  va¬ 
riety,  and  were  provided  each 
with  a  pin,  cast  in  one  piece  with 
the  brooch,  to  fasten  it  to  the 
cloak  or  dress  of  the  wearer. 

These  little  signs  or  badges, 
which  appear  to  date  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
were  probably  a  source  of  con¬ 
siderable  revenue  to  the  various 
monasteries  and  churches  where 
the  shrines  of  which  thev  were  the  emblems  were 
situated,  for  in  mediaeval  times  pilgrimages  were  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
devout  pilgrim,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the 
shrine,  to  purchase  a  sign  to  wear  on  his  cap  or 
cloak  as  a  souvenir  of  his  pilgrimage,  and  to  testify 
to  all  men  of  his  piety. 

Chaucer,  in  the  *  Canterbury  Tales,’  tells  us  how 
his  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket, 
‘as  manner  and  custom  is,  signes  they  bought ;  for 
men  of  centre  should  know  whomc  they  had  sought.’ 
How  each  one  bought  what  most  took  his  fancy  :  one, 
a  head  of  the  martyr; 
another,  a  brooch  having 
his  initial  for  the  centre- 
jficce.  How  the  miller,  not 
content  with  one  emblem, 
or  perhaps  unable  to  make 
his  choice  from  a  large  and 
tempting  display,  ‘  ypiked 
his  bosom  full  ’  of  the  holy 
martyr’s  signs.  Judging 
from  the  variety  of  these 
little  badges  whic  h  relate  to 
the  murdered  archbishop, 
his  shrine  must  have  enjoyed  considerable  notoriety 
during  several  centuries,  line  of  the  most  charming  is 
a  full-length  figure  of  Becket,  clad  in  his  robes  and 
wearing  the  mitre,  standing  under  a  richly  decorated 
canopy.  Another  represents  his  mitred  head  with  the 
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MUSEUMS 

The  gallery  of  modern  painting  in  Brussels  has 
recently  acquired  a  picture  by  Eugene  Verdyen,  re¬ 
presenting  the  landscape  of  the  Meuse  at  Dave. 
Verdyen  died  at  the  moment  when  his  work  was  being 
admitted  to  the  museum.  He  was  a  painter,  endowed 
with  a  discreet  and  intimate  charm,  whose  delicate 
work  gave  proof  of  a  pensive  feeling  for  the  things  of 
nature  that  made  him  worthy  of  figuring  in  the  effort 
of  the  contemporary  Belgian  school. 

In  the  new  museum  at  Ghent  a  bust  has  been 
unveiled  of  the  painter  Gustave  Vanaise,  exhibitions 
of  whose  works  were  held  lately  and  simultaneously 
at  this  same  museum  and  at  the  Cercle  Artistique  in 
Brussels.  The  bust  is  by  the  sculptor  Lagae ;  it 
possesses  the  solid  construction  and  the  pursuit  of 
form  which  give  so  searching  a  character  to  Lagae’s 
sculpture  and  which  sometimes  ensure  him  a  truly 
high  place  among  modern  artists. 

AUDERGHEM 

In  The  Burlington  Gazette  of  last  month  I 
gave  a  few  particulars  touching  the  chapel  at  Auder- 
ghem,  the  restoration  of  which  has  recently  been 
decided  on  by  the  royal  commission  on  monuments. 
Some  photographic  views  of  this  interesting  building 
are  reproduced  here  ;  and  I  must  ask  leave  to  complete 
my  notes  of  last  month  by  giving  some  more  exact 
indications. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Anne  at  Auderghem  served  as  a 
parish  church  for  the  neighbourhood  until  1843,  when 
the  present  church  was  built.  Since  then  it  has  been 
used  as  a  farm-house.  It  changed  hands  quite  re¬ 
cently,  and  its  present  owner  has  taken  the  first 
indispensable  steps  to  save  it  from  ruin. 

The  examination  effected  by  the  care  of  the  royal 
commission  presented  interesting  conclusions  from 
the  two-fold  point  of  view  of  art  and  archaeology. 
The  chapel  of  St.  Anne  represents  the  most  important 
historical  memory  of  the  locality.  The  tower  dates 
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back  to  the  end  of  the  romanesque  period  ;  its  louvre- 
windowed  bays  end  semi-circularwise  and  are  framed 
in  a  large  external  arch  ;  they  contain  two  retreating 
lesser  arches,  supported  at  the  extremities  by  imposts 
and  in  the  centre  by  a  slender  column ;  they  present 
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an  interesting  type  of  construction  which  was  in  very 
frequent  use  at  the  romanesque  period  in  our  regions, 
although  examples  of  it  are  becoming  daily  rarer. 
Only  one  of  these  bays,  the  south  one,  is  nearly  intact ; 
the  others  have  lost  their  little  column  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  their  tympanum.  The  covering  of  the  tower 
is  in  a  very  bad  state  ;  it  is,  for  a  great  part,  ruined. 
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The  south  wall  of  the  nave  appears  to  date  back  to 
an  even  more  remote  time  than  the  tower.  It  has  a 
little  romanesque  bay,  the  proportions  of  which  are 
scarcely  larger  than  those  of  an  open  balistraria, 
shaped  like  a  concave  louvre-window.  The  nave  and 
choir  were  greatly  altered  at  the  end  of  the  ogival 
period  :  their  roofing  was  shingle.  This  shingle  has 
disappeared,  but  its  timber  framework  still  exists  ;  and 
there  are  interesting  crowns  in  the  vaulting.  It  would 
seem  as  though,  at  that  time,  the  nave  was  widened 
towards  the  north  :  the  wall  on  that  side  is  brick  ;  it 
is  ashlar  on  the  south. 

To  sum  up,  the  chapel  of  St.  Anne  presents  a  serious 
interest.  Also,  it  is  magnificently  situated.  It  is 
reached  by  a  sunk  road  winding  between  two  hillocks, 
on  one  of  which  the  building  stands ;  formerly  there 
was  access  to  it  by  an  extremely  rustic  staircase,  which 
is  now  partly  destroyed. 

To  have  abandoned  the  edifice  to  complete  ruin  or 
violent  destruction  would  have  been  a  most  regrettable 
thing,  not  only  because  of  the  artistic  and  archaeologi¬ 
cal  interest  of  the  chapel,  but  also  because  its  destruc¬ 
tion  would  have  involved  the  disappearance  of  a  site 
which  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  charming 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels.  The  chapel  of 
St.  Anne  already  figures  in  the  list  of  civil  buildings 
worthy  of  preservation.  If  it  belonged  to  a  public 
body,  it  ought,  according  to  the  commission  on  monu¬ 
ments,  to  be  classed  as  a  national  monument. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

At  the  townhall  of  Bruges,  M.  Juliaan  de  Vriendt 
has  finished  the  last  panel  for  the  large  gothic  hall. 
The  execution  of  this  work  had  been  begun  by  M.  de 
Vriendt’s  brother,  when  death  came  and  surprised  him. 
This  last  panel  represents  the  inauguration  of  the  new 
Zwyn  in  1402,  and  the  blessing  of  the  harbour  by  the 
provost  of  Saint- Donatian  in  the  presence  of  the 
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magistrates  of  the  Franc  and  of  the  city  of  Bruges, 
in  addition  to  the  consuls  of  the  various  nations. 

The  communal  council  of  Saint-Gilles,  Brussels, 
has  entrusted  the  execution  of  four  statues  intended 
for  the  external  decoration  of  the  principal  staircase 
of  the  council-hall  to  Messrs.  J.  Dillens  and  de 
Lalaing.  These  statues  will  be  in  marble.  The 
same  council  has  adopted  the  design  submitted  by 
M.  Dierickx  for  the  ceiling  of  the  ‘  salle  des  pas-perdus.’ 

Lastly,  on  the  battle-field  of  Waterloo,  at  the 
farm  of  Rossomme,  which  is  crossed  by  the  Plan- 
cenoit  road,  a  start  has  been  made  with  the  definite 
works  for  placing  in  position  the  bronze  eagle,  sculp¬ 
tured  by  M.  Gerome,  which  is  to  recall,  in  the  once 
blood-stained  plain,  the  memory  of  the  French  who 
took  part  in  this  tragic  epopee. 

R.  Petrucci. 

NOTES  FROM  ITALY  * 

Under  the  date  of  June  28  parliament  passed  the 
provisional  bill  regulating  the  question  of  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  works  of  art  from  Italy.  In  view  of  the 
great  interest  that  all  museums  and  collectors  alike 
take  in  this  problem,  it  seems  worth  while  to  consider 
the  details  of  its  enactments  more  closelv. 

Article  I  forbids  the  exportation  within  a  term 
of  two  years  of  antiques  discovered  by  excavation, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  of  noteworthy  archaeological 
and  artistic  significance.  The  same  applies  to  other 
objects  of  art  which  are  of  especial  value  to  history 
and  art,  and  more  particularly  to  those  enumerated  in 
that  section  of  the  catalogue  (of  which  I  shall  have 
something  to  say  later  on)  compiled  ad  hoc,  referring 
to  private  ownership. 

Article  II.  With  every  custom  office  dealing  with 
exports,  two  officials  are  to  be  associated  who  have 
the  right  of  opposing  the  exportation  of  objects  not 
comprised  in  the  catalogue.  In  such  cases  the  final 
decision  falls  to  the  ministry  for  education. 

Article  III.  Before  the  expiration  of  a  term  of  two 
years,  the  sums  necessary  for  the  possible  acquisition 
of  objects  of  especial  value  are  to  be  provided  for  in 
the  budget  estimates. 

Article  I\ .  I  he  provisions  of  this  statute  come 
into  force  for  all  antiques  and  objects  of  art  for  which 
licence  to  export  is  required  after  June  26,  1903. 

I  his  provisional  enactment  therefore  comes  into 
force  for  the  following  two  years  ;  within  this  term 
steps  for  enforcing  the  law  of  June  12,  1902,  are  to  be 
taken.  This  law,  devised  to  regulate  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  works  of  art  for  the  future,  is  composed  in  all 
of  37  articles,  of  which  we  propose  only  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  those  of  interest  to  foreign  countries. 

Article  1.  Works  of  living  artists  and  those  which 
have  come  into  existence  within  the  last  fifty  years 
are  not  within  the  scope  of  the  statute. 

Article  2.  In  addition  to  the  public  collections, 
the  property  of  confraternities  and  of  ecclesiastical 
authorities  in  churches  and  other  public  buildings  is 
inalienable,  as  are  all  objects  enumerated  in  the  cata¬ 
logue,  in  so  far  as  they  are  the  property  of  the  state, 
provinces,  communes,  etc. 

Article  3.  The  ministry  can  sanction  the  sale  of 
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such  articles,  should  the  alienation  be  for  the  benefit 
of  one  of  the  aforenamed  bodies  or  of  the  state. 

Article  4.  Further,  objects  not  enumerated  in  the 
catalogue  in  the  possession  of  the  aforenamed  cor¬ 
porations  must  have  the  authorization  of  the  ministry 
if  offered  for  sale. 

Article  5.  The  proprietor  of  such  an  object  must 
notify  every  sale-contract  or  change  of  ownership. 
The  seller  must  acquaint  the  purchaser  with  the  tact 
that  the  object  is  enumerated  in  the  catalogue  ;  the 
purchaser  may  not  dispose  of  the  same  without  pre¬ 
vious  notification. 

Article  6.  The  government  reserves  for  itselt  the 
option  of  purchase  at  a  fair  price.  '1  his  right  holds 
good  for  three,  and  in  especial  circumstances  for  six. 
months. 

Article  8.  A  progressive  duty  is  levied  on  exporta¬ 
tion  ;  the  value  of  an  object  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  declaration  of  the  owner  and  the  valuation  of  the 
customs’  authorities.  The  government  reserves  for 
itself  the  right  of  purchase  within  two  months  and  a 
final  valuation. 

Article  9.  The  export  duty  is  not  levied  on  antiques 
imported  from  a  foreign  country. 

Article  10  et  seq.  refer  to  the  protection  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  afford  to  public  monuments,  regulations  for 
excavations,  etc. 

Article  18.  The  ministry  may  exchange  with  foreign 
museums  and  alienate  duplicates. 

Article  23.  The  ministry  is  to  have  catalogues  of 
the  monuments,  objects  of  art,  and  antiques  drawn  up. 
These  catalogues  are  to  be  divided  into  two  sections ; 
the  first  dealing  with  objects  of  public,  the  second  those 
of  private  property.  In  the  first  section  those  works 
of  art  which  on  account  of  their  especial  value  cannot 
be  allowed  to  pass  into  private  possession  are  to  be 
especially  marked.  Persons  at  the  head  of  the  several 
corporate  bodies  are  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  objects  of 
art  under  their  control.  The  registration  of  such 
objects  of  private  property  is  to  be  confined  to  such 
pieces  of  especial  value  the  exportation  of  which  would 
mean  a  severe  loss  to  the  artistic  or  historical  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  nation. 

Article  24.  Within  a  month  after  the  registration 
of  an  object  in  the  catalogue  the  ministry  is  to 
acquaint  the  owner  with  the  fact. 

Article  25.  Sales  concluded  in  contravention  of 
these  regulations  are  to  lie  null  and  void.  The  penal¬ 
ties  follow.  They  apply  also  (Article  32)  to  codices, 
manuscripts,  inscriptions,  copper-plate  and  wood 
engravings,  and  numismatic  collections  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  corporations.  For  these,  if  of  admitted 
value,  where  the  property  of  private  persons,  the  state 
can,  in  the  event  of  alienation,  require  notification  and 
reserve  its  purchase  option. 

Article  34.  The  regulations  do  not  apply  to  copies, 
reproductions  or  imitations. 

Article  37.  The  export  duty  is  fixed  at  5  per  cent, 
for  the  first  5,000  lire,  7  per  cent,  for  the  second, 
9  per  cent,  for  the  third,  11  percent,  for  the  fourth, 
and  so  on  up  to  20  percent,  on  the  value  of  the  object. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  new  enactments  hit  hard 
the  interests  of  public  and  private  collectors  abroad. 
Will  it  indeed  after  this  be  possible  to  acquire  a  work 
of  art  of  any  importance  in  Italy  at  all  We  shall 
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white  collar,  looking  at  the  spectator  over  the  back  of 
a  chair.  It  is  a  superb  specimen,  sent  by  Sir  Cuthbert 
Quilter.  Hals's  school  (Coade,  Pot,  Leyster  and 
Verspronck)  can  also  be  studied  very  well  here,  and 
especially  Jan  Miense  Molenaer,  whose  magnificent 
masterpiece  was  lent  by  | hr.  William  van  Loon.  It 
represents  a  spacious  hall  in  which  about  forty  mem¬ 
bers  of  one  family  have  come  together  ;  it  is  a  picture 
dazzling  with  light  and  vivid  colours.  If  this  canvas 
were  not  fully  signed  and  dated  1637  one  would  at  first 
think  of  a  series  of  miniature  portraits  done  in  Frans 
Hals's  finest  way  of  painting.  Ter  Borch  displays  his 
rare  gifts  in  five  first-rate  little  portraits,  all  very  simple, 
and  distinguished  by  precision  and  detail.  A.  Cuyp 
proves  himself  to  be  just  as  skilful  a  painter  of  por¬ 
traits  as  of  sunny  Dutch  landscapes  by  a  charming  iully 
signed  and  1649  dated  portrait  of  a  young  boy  dressed 
in  red  (Mrs.  Backer  de  Wildt).  It  is  quite  surprising 
to  think  that  so  excellent  a  portrait  painter  as  P.  Dubor- 
dieu  could  have  remained  unknown  so  long,  and  that  his 
marvellous  pictures  are  so  very  scarce.  N icolaes  Eliasz, 
van  der  Heist,  Honthorst,  Maes,  Mierevelt,  Nason 
and  van  der  Voort  all  exhibit  excellent  work.  Also 
Vandyke,  especially  in  an  excellent  portrait  of  a  man 
in  armour  with  rose  sleeves  (the  property  of  Mr  A.  L. 
Nicholson  of  London),  a  delicious  little  picture  of  very 
delicate  colouring  and  execution.  Of  Janson  van 
Ceulen  there  is  a  large  picture  containing  six  portraits  of 
a  father  and  five  children,  disposed  like  nicely-coloured 
bonbons  in  their  cases ;  and  of  Th.  de  Keyser  a 
vigorous  man’s  portrait,  the  property  of  Messrs.  Dow- 
deswell.  An  exquisite  sample  of  Moreelse  (the  painter 
of  ladies’  portraits  par  excellence)  came  from  the  ex¬ 
hibition  at  the  guildhall  of  London.  Rubens  has 
only  got  one  portrait  of  a  man  here,  but  it  is  a  splen¬ 
did  one,  with  a  strong  touch  of  bravura  in  it  (belonging 
to  Mr.  G.  Donaldson).  Of  the  sixteenth-century 
masters  we  should  mention  le  Maitre  de  Flemalle, 
Mabuse,  and  Pourbus;  of  the  Italian  masters  a  beau¬ 
tiful  Bassano  and  a  fine  portrait  by  an  unknown  Vene¬ 
tian  master;  of  the  eighteenth-century  painters  J.  F. 
A.  Tischbein  and  Mme.  Vigee-le  Brun  are  represented. 

Another  interesting  exhibition  organized  by  Messrs. 
Frederik  Muller  and  Co.  was  opened  on  July  15  in 
the  municipal  museum , at  Amsterdam,  an  exhibition 
of  the  works  of  (an  van  Goyen.  Fortunately  the  idea 
met  with  very  great  sympathy  throughout  Holland 
and  in  foreign  countries,  and  deservedly  so,  for 
van  Goyen  is  one  of  the  best  landscape-painters  of  the 
whole  Dutch  school.  Very  few  ever  understood  so 
well  the  subtle  poetry  which  pervades  the  Dutch  land¬ 
scape,  and  for  rendering  its  immense  spaciousness  he 
is  quite  incomparable.  At  the  same  time  he  was  one 
of  the  best  colourists  among  landscape-painters,  limit¬ 
ing  his  scheme  of  colours  as  much  as  possible,  but 
always  noticing  the  slightest  delicacy.  Perfect  har¬ 
mony  is  one  of  the  chief  features  of  his  work;  no  detail 
is  ever  too  prominent;  houses  and  figures  always 
are  as  if  they  were  a  part  of  nature.  The  exhibition 
comprises  nearly  sixty  pictures,  showing  the  artist  in 
all  his  successive  phases,  which  vary  very  little,  and 
keep  throughout  the  same  strong  ideal ;  besides  these, 
there  are  about  one  hundred  of  his  drawings,  many  of 
which  were  lent  by  the  print  department  of  the  national 
museum.  Mr.  Arthur  Kay  of  Glasgow  sent  no  less 


than  ten  pictures,  the  finest  of  these  being  a  skating 
scene  of  an  extreme  softness,  and  a  little  silvery  picture 
containing  nothing  but  a  great  grey  sky.  Mr.  Hum¬ 
phry  Ward  of  London  lent  a  very  fine  panoramic 
view  in  Gelderland,  all  space  and  loftiness.  One 
magnificent  view  of  Rhenen  was  sent  by  Messrs. 
P.  and  D.  Colnaghi,  and  another  by  Mr.  Bohler  of 
Munich,  and  both  are  harmonious  in  colouring.  Baron 
Sweerts  de  Landas  (Rotterdam)  lent  a  charming  little 
landscape  with  a  rustic  bridge,  in  which  every  detail 
conveys  an  admirable  feeling  of  summer  heat.  Dr. 
Hofstede  de  Groot  enriched  the  exhibition  with  his 
beautiful  Coming  Storm  at  Sea  ;  the  oppressive  silence 
before  the  elements  break  loose  could  not  be  better 
expressed.  Many  exquisite  pictures  of  the  years 
1642-48  are  to  be  seen.  Mr.  Paravicini’s  river  scene 
is  a  marvel  of  harmonious  grey  and  yellowish  tones  ; 
other  splendid  river  scenes,  in  which  the  perfectly 
flat  surface  of  the  water  recedes  until  it  meets  the  low 
shore,  were  lent  by  Mr.  van  der  Honert,  Messrs.  Agnew 
and  Sons,  Mr.  Hugh  P.  Lane,  Mr.  Bohler  and  many 
others.  Messrs.  Frederik  Muller  and  Co.  themselves 
supplied  eight  first-class  landscapes. 

Messrs,  van  Wisselingh  and  Co.  of  Amsterdam  and 
London  have  had  an  exhibition  of  modern  masters  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Pulchri  studio,  which  included 
works  by  Bastert,  Bonvin,  the  delicate  colorist, 
Bosboom,  Corot,  Daubigny,  Daumier,  Diaz,  Estall, 
Josef  Israels,  Jongkind,  A.  Legros,  J.  Maris,  M.  Maris, 
W.  Maris,  Mauve,  Michel,  Rousseau,  Shannon,  Vollon, 
Whistler  and  Witsen. 

II.  MUSEUMS 

The  municipal  museum  of  modern  art  at  Amster¬ 
dam  has  been  enriched  by  three  valuable  pictures. 
First  a  fine  Millet,  lent  by  Mr.  van  Eeghen.  It  is  a 
woman  in  simple  dress  seated  on  the  ground  next  to  a 
little  naked  boy.  The  two  others  are  a  fresh,  woody 
landscape  by  G.  Poggenbeek  and  a  picture  by  Th.  de 
Bock,  representing  cows  near  a  pool  in  the  dunes. 

The  national  gallery  of  pictures  at  Amsterdam  has 
had  some  interesting  bequests.  Four  fine  pictures  by 
Asselyn,  Ochtervelt,  de  Lairesse  and  Th.  Wych, 
formerly  the  property  of  Mrs.  Insinger-van  Loon, 
and  a  fine  mediaeval  portrait  of  a  man  with  his  patron, 
with  finely  painted  heads  in  it,  left  by  Mr.  Leembruggen. 
Other  good  works,  though  of  no  great  value,  were 
bought  ;  among  them  a  large  still-life  by  a  scarce 
master,  Floris  van  Dyck,  who  died  in  1650,  but  painted 
in  the  style  of  the  masters  of  the  late  sixteenth  century, 
a  holy  family  by  Bloemart,  an  interesting  interior 
of  a  church  by  an  unknown  master  of  1560  or  there¬ 
abouts,  and  two  portraits  of  about  1520. 

GENERAL  NOTES 

The  International  society  of  sculptors,  painters, 
and  gravers  has  been  invited  by  the  leading  American 
academies  and  art  institutions  to  exhibit  the  work  of  its 
members  in  the  United  States.  The  society  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation,  and  exhibitions  commencing  in 
October  have  been  arranged  for  in  the  Pennsylvania 
academy  of  the  fine  arts,  Philadelphia ;  the  Carnegie 
institute,  Pittsburg;  the  Cincinnatti  art  gallery; 
and  the  St.  Louis  museum  of  the  fine  arts,  during  the 
period  of  the  exhibition  in  that  city.  This  is  a  practical 
development  of  a  great  international  art  movement. 


Readers  of  The  Burlington  Gazette  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  ‘  Frank  Danby,’  the  author 
of  ‘  Pigs  in  Clover,’  is  really  Mrs.  Julia  Frankau,  the 
author  of  ‘  18th  Century  Coloured  Prints  ’  and  ‘  The 
Life  and  Works  of  John  Raphael  Smith.’ 

Readers  of  The  Burlington  Gazette  who  are 
following  the  serial  articles  on  the  fascinating  sub¬ 
ject  of  oriental  carpets  may  be  glad  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  exhibition  arranged  by  Messrs.  Gillow 
is  still  open.  A  recent  addition  is  a  Persian  silk  rug 
of  exceptionally  fine  colour  and  design,  a  replica  or 
reproduction  of  the  one  illustrated  in  Plate  i  in  the 
book  on  oriental  carpets  published  by  the  Austrian 
commercial  museum.  The  motive  of  the  centre 
panel  represents  a  scene  in  a  forest.  The  colouring  of 
the  ground  is  a  very  soft  rose  red,  the  foliage  is  in  soft 
greens  and  blues,  and  the  plumage  of  the  birds  is  very 
noteworthy,  being  rendered  in  many  colourings  and 
in  places  worked  with  metal.  The  border  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  this  rare  type  of  rug ;  a  scroll  of  wonder¬ 
fully  balanced  but  intricate  ornament  is  relieved  from 
a  ground  of  a  pale  sapphire  blue.  The  smaller  borders 
are  exquisitely  designed,  and  preserve  the  artistic 
completeness  of  the  best  schools  of  Persian  design. 
It  must  be  gratifying  to  those  concerned  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  this  collection  that  the  South  Kensington 
authorities  recently  purchased  from  it  a  fine  antique 
Kuba  rug,  for  a  good  example  of  which  they  had  been 
for  some  time  past  in  search.  These  rugs,  which  are 
made  in  the  Caucasus,  are  considered  the  best  fabrics 
produced  in  that  district,  and  the  design  of  this 
specimen  is  most  characteristic.  For  exquisite  har¬ 
monies  of  colour  and  perfection  of  design  it  is  difficult 
to  surpass  the  finest  specimens  of  the  antique  Persian 
carpets,  and  there  seems  to  be  an  appreciation  of  them 
which  is  steadily  on  the  increase. 

The  model  of  Mr.  Tweed’s  equestrian  statue — 
painted  to  look  like  bronze — has  now  been  placed  on 
the  summit  of  the  Wellington  memorial  in  St.  Paul’s 
cathedral.  The  intention  is  that  it  may  be  seen. 
The  result  appears  to  be  unfortunate.  Set  under  an 
arch  in  the  nave,  it  cannot  be  seen  well  from  whatever 
point  of  view  it  is  approached.  It  is  impossible  in 
this  position  to  obtain  the  distant  view  which  it 
demands  owing  to  its  height  from  the  ground. 

An  account  is  given  on  another  page  of  an  inter¬ 
esting  collection  of  pictures  now  on  show  in  the 
municipal  museum  at  Amsterdam.  It  consists  of 
some  fifty  pictures  and  sixty  drawings  by  Jan  van 
Goyen,  lent  for  the  most  part  by  English,  French, 
German,  Belgian,  Swiss  and  Dutch  amateurs.  Some¬ 
what  quaintly  the  announcement  says  that  ‘  this 
exhibition  will  be  unique  till  now,  and  will  place  in  a 
new  light  this  great  master,  not  yet  well  enough  appre¬ 
ciated  compared  to  other  masters  of  the  same  period.’ 
Van  Goyen  interpreted  beautifully  some  of  the  most 
striking  nature  motives  of  his  country  :  the  wide  ex¬ 
panses  of  sky,  the  quiet  distant  horizons,  the  wide 
rivers  and  estuaries,  the  llat  pasture  land.  During  his 
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lifet  ime  he  was  ill-paid — how  frequently  this  is  the 
case! — and  his  speculations  in  houses  and  his  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  tulips  proving  unprofitable,  he  died  insolvent. 

The  fine  arts  committee  of  the  St.  Louis  exhibition 
will  be  strengthened  by  the  inclusion  of  representatives 
of  the  independent  societies.  The  Arts  and  Crafts 
society,  the  International,  and  the  New  English  art 
club,  will  probably  appoint  representatives.  It  maybe 
hoped,  then,  for  the  sake  of  British  art,  that  all  differ¬ 
ences  will  be  sunk  and  that  a  friendly  policy  will  prevail. 

The  importance  and  popularity  of  the  ecclesiastical 
and  educational  art  exhibition  has  been  enhanced 
year  by  year  since  its  institution  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  at  Swansea.  The  1903  exhibition  will  be 
opened  at  Bristol  on  Saturday,  October  10,  and  will 
remain  open  for  a  week.  The  interest  and  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  exhibition  will  be  enhanced  by  a  loan 
collection  of  art,  including  old  plate,  embroiderv,  wood 
and  ivory  carvings,  paintings,  curios,  rare  MSS.,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  resources  of  the  diocese  will 
permit  of  such  a  collection  as  will  at  least  equal  those 
of  previous  years. 

Among  the  exhibits  will  be  a  silver-gilt  chalice  and 
paten  of  the  fifteenth  century,  from  the  church  of 
St.  Faith,  Bacton,  Herefordshire,  evidently  by  the 
same  maker  as  the  celebrated  Nettlecombe  chalice, 
which  Mr.  Cripps  considers  to  be  the  oldest  piece  of 
English  hall-marked  plate  known.  There  will  also  be 
an  ancient  paten  from  Cold  Ashton,  Chippenham,  of 
date  between  1490  and  1510.  One  of  the  objects  of 
this  collection  is  to  bring  together  representative 
specimens  of  ancient  art  of  a  corresponding  nature 
to  those  articles  at  present  in  use  in  our  cathedrals, 
churches,  and  colleges,  thus  giving  visitors  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  comparison. 

The  British  museum  has  recently  issued  Part  XII 
of  the  new  series  of  reproductions  of  prints.  The 
specimens  reproduced  are  those  of  French  masters  of 
line  engraving  of  the  eighteenth  centurv.  including 
the  following  :  Tardieu,  Cochin  the  elder,  Le  Bas, 
Lepicie,  A.  de  Saint  Aubin  (with  two  fine  portraits), 
Moitte,  Prevost,  Nicolas  de  Launay,  Scotin  and  Duclos. 

Herr  Emil  Orlik  of  Prague,  whose  work  in  litho¬ 
graphy  in  colours  was  first  brought  into  notice  in 
England  at  the  South  Kensington  exhibition  some 
years  ago,  has  been  for  some  time  working  in  Japan 
studying  Japanese  methods  of  colour  printing.  He 
has  confined  himself  to  the  use  of  native  tools  and 
materials.  An  exhibition  of  the  results  arrived  at, 
and  also  of  some  fine  etchings  in  colour,  ma\  be  seen 
in  London  early  next  year,  and  will  be  interesting  as 
showing  what  measure  of  success  a  western  artist  bas 
been  able  to  achieve. 

The  summer  exhibition  of  the  Pine  Art  soviet) 
contains  some  good  water-colours. 
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By  the  time  these  notes  appear  the  fine-art  sale  rooms 
of  London  will  have  entered  into  the  annual  lethargy, 
from  which  they  only  re-awaken  about  the  middle  of 
autumn.  The  last  month  of  auctions,  coinciding  with 
the  waning  weeks  of  the  social  season,  seldom  includes 
anything  of  a  very  important  nature,  and  this  year  has 
proved  no  exception  to  the  rule.  If  pictures  of  the 
highest  class  were  few  and  far  between  during  the 
height  of  the  season,  the  last  few  weeks  have  not 
witnessed,  in  public  at  least,  the  disposal  of  a  single 
example  worthy  of  a  very  lofty  rank. 

The  only  interesting  work  contained  in  the  sale  of 
miscellaneous  properties  at  Christie’s  on  June  20  was 
the  Interior  of  the  Great  Church  at  Rotterdam,  by 
Antony  de  Lorme,  a  Dutch  painter  whose  authentic 
works  are  very  rare  ;  this  important  example,  measur¬ 
ing  43  in.  by  42  in.,  is  signed  and  dated  1657,  and 
additional  interest  accrues  to  it  from  the  fact  that  the 
figures — three  children,  one  in  a  red  coat,  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  black  and  brown  dress  with  a  dog,  and  three 
men  conversing  in  the  background — were  painted  by 
Gerard  Terburg.  The  architectural  details  are  tran¬ 
scribed  with  great  care  and  finish,  and  the  atmosphere 
and  light  of  the  church  rendered  with  truth  and  feeling. 
The  picture  was  sold  for  420  gns.  ;  it  had  previously 
figured  in  the  Mieville  collection,  best  remembered  for 
the  superb  group  of  paintings  by  Troyon  which  it 
contained.  When  sold  in  1899  it  fetched  360  gns. 

The  announcement  of  the  sale  on  June  27  of  the 
collection  of  Sir  Horatio  Davies  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion,  as  he  was  known  to  possess  some  fine  works  of 
the  French  school  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  one 
was  disappointed  ;  for  when  the  pictures  were  on  view, 
one  missed  a  certain  number  which  their  owner  had  lent 
in  1898  to  the  exhibition  of  French  pictures  at  the 
guildhall  of  London,  more  especially  the  good  examples 
by  Ch.  Jacque  and  Emile  van  Marcke,  which  had  been 
admired  on  that  occasion.  It  transpired  that  these,  as 
well  as  others  among  the  best  specimens  in  the  collec¬ 
tion,  had  been  disposed  of  privately  before  the  sale,  and 
consequently  the  interest  was  far  less  than  it  would 
have  been  had  the  entire  collection  been  offered.  The 
pictures  of  the  Barbizon  school,  including  works  by 
Corot,  Diaz,  Daubigny,  Jules  Dupre  and  J.  F.  Millet, 
naturally  absorbed  a  large  share  of  attention  ;  none, 
however,  was  of  very  fine  quality,  and  the  majority 
failed  to  change  hands.  The  best  Corot  showed  a 
hay-cart  coming  down  a  sandy  road  in  a  clear  and 
airy  landscape,  with  a  bunch  of  trees  standing  imme¬ 
diately  beyond  the  road  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  ; 
its  size  is  16^  in.  by  23J-  in.,  and  it  fetched  780  gns. 
A  larger  work,  Zuydcoote  pres  Dunkerque,  zyj-in.  by 
39  in.,  represents  a  fisherwoman  carrying  a  large 
shrimping  net,  walking  down  a  hill,  on  the  top  of 
which  stand  a  few  cottages  ;  a  corner  of  sea  is  visible 
in  the  background  on  the  right ;  the  whole  picture 
has  a  reddish  tone,  which  is  not  very  pleasing,  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  somewhat  worked  upon  since 
it  left  the  artist's  hands,  the  result  being  a  certain 
heaviness  and  lack  of  transparence,  very  foreign  to 
the  work  of  Corot  ;  it  reached,  however,  1,900  gns. 


Confidences,  showing  a  semi-nude  girl  lying  on  the 
bank  of  a  stream  listening  to  the  whispers  of  a 
little  cupid,  is  also  re-painted  in  parts,  and  failed 
to  find  a  buyer  at  210  gns.  A  River  Scene,  by 
Daubigny,  a  quiet  stream  flowing  between  verdant 
hills,  showed  similar  traces  of  having  been  ‘finished’ 
by  another  hand,  and  fetched  only  300  gns.  By 
Diaz  there  was  a  heath  scene  in  Fontainebleau  forest 
under  a  rolling  sky  of  lowering  storm  clouds,  a 
dark  picture,  which  was  knocked  down  at  860  gns. ;  a 
small  panel,  Turkish  Children,  by  the  same  artist, 
very  brilliant  in  colouring,  fetched  360  gns.  Jules 
Dupre,  who  with  Theodore  Rousseau  (to  whom  two 
small  landscapes  were  falsely  attributed)  is  perhaps 
the  most  romantic  of  the  romanticists,  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  two  sea  pieces  and  a  landscape.  Dupre 
was  the  last  to  survive  of  the  noble  phalanx  of  painters 
known  as  the  school  of  1830.  He  was  a  philosopher 
as  well  as  a  painter,  and  was  possessed  of  a  command 
of  language  uncommon  among  wielders  of  the  brush. 
Better  than  any  critic  he  could  at  times  express  in 
words  the  ideals  and  governing  principles  of  his  art. 
‘Nature  is  only  the  pretext,’  he  would  say;  ‘the  goal  is 
art,  the  medium  is  the  individual.  Why  does  one 
speak  of  a  Van  Dyck,  a  Rembrandt,  before  mentioning 
what  the  picture  represents  ?  It  is  because  the  subject 
disappears  and  the  individual  alone,  the  creator,  re¬ 
mains.’  ‘  La  nature  n’est  rien,’he  said  again,  Thomme 
est  tout.  Rien  n’est  bete  comme  une  montagne ;  un 
peintre  arrive,  la  regarde,  la  copie  et  la  deniaise.’ 
Thus  his  powerful  personality  governed  all  he  painted, 
whether  his  theme  was  the  country  or  the  sea,  or 
even  a  battle  scene  like  that  in  tbe  Lille  museum, 
painted  in  collaboration  with  Eugene  Lami.  It  was 
only  during  the  siege  of  Paris,  when  Dupre  was  shut 
up  for  six  months  at  his  country  house  at  Cayeux  on 
the  Norman  coast,  that  he  began  to  translate  on  to 
his  canvas  the  immensity  of  the  waves  tossing  helpless 
boats  under  threatening,  death-laden  skies.  His  repu¬ 
tation,  however,  rests  mainly  upon  his  landscapes,  and 
his  pictures  of  the  sea  are  less  appreciated,  though 
for  no  inherent  reason.  The  Open  Sea  of  the  Davies 
collection  was  a  beautiful  example,  and  it  fetched 
480  gns.  A  less  satisfactory  specimen  was  a  Coast 
Scene  with  High  Cliffs,  which  was  bought  in  at 
340  gns.,  whilst  the  landscape  called  the  Lake,  dark 
and  rather  opaque,  met  with  a  similar  fate  at  480  gns. 
Nor  was  a  buyer  forthcoming  for  an  early  Portrait  of 
the  Artist’s  Wife,  by  Jean  Francois  Millet,  a  work 
interesting  only  as  a  document  showing  the  pupil  of 
Paul  Delaroche  long  before  he  became  the  Millet  of 
the  Angelus,  of  the  Glaneuses  and  so  many  other 
masterpieces  of  peasant  life. 

The  comparative  neglect  into  which  the  works  of 
Meissonier  have  now  fallen,  from  the  excessively  high 
pinnacle  to  which  fashion  had  borne  them  a  few  years 
ago,  was  shown  by  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  displayed 
fur  the  seven  examples  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Horatio 
Davies.  A  tiny  water-colour,  Les  Echevins,  fetched 
igo  gns.,  but  the  six  oil-paintings  were  withdrawn  at 
prices  ranging  from  200  to  950  gns. 

Of  the  English  pictures  in  the  collection,  only  two 
need  be  mentioned:  Worcester,  an  early  work  by 
Turner,  was  sold  for  1,100  gns.;  and  Nausicaa,  by 
Leighton,  characteristically  well  drawn,  but  equally 
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characteristically  cold  and  unimpressive,  fetched 
1,010  gns.,  far  more  than  it  is  likely  to  he  worth  a  few 
years  hence. 

A  picture  by  J.  S.  Sargent  so  rarely  comes  into  the 
sale-room  that  for  that  very  reason  his  portrait  of  a 
lady  in  a  black  dress,  seated,  holding  a  fan,  claimed 
attention  among  the  works  from  various  sources  dis¬ 
posed  of  on  the  same  day.  The  picture,  in  reality 
little  more  than  a  study,  was  probably  painted  many 
years  ago,  and  though  it  shows  ample  evidence  of  the 
skill  and  dash  of  Carolus  Duran’s  brilliant  pupil  there 
is  a  laboured  affectation  in  both  the  pose  and  the 
technique  which  can  ill  bear  comparison  with  the 
masterly  execution  of  Sargent’s  more  recent  works  ;  it 
was  sold  for  130  gns. 

The  Butcher  Boy,  a  fine  work  by  the  German 
artist  Louis  Knaus,  painted  in  1879,  was  sold  for 
920  gns. ;  and  a  powerful  and  brilliant  study  bv  Mun- 
kaesy  for  his  well-known  picture  of  Calvary  was 
bought  in  at  500 gns.  Among  the  few  pictures  which 
belonged  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Menzies  there  figured  a  striking 
though  not  very  important  work  by  Manet,  one  of  the 
greatest  leaders  of  the  French  impressionist  school ; 
this  picture  might  be  termed  a  study  in  grey  values, 
and  shows  the  wooden  jetty  of  Boulogne  running  hori¬ 
zontally  right  across  the  canvas  with  the  sea  both  in 
front  and  beyond.  This  bold  subject  is  boldly  treated 
with  little  apparent  regard  for  composition,  yet  with 
perfect  harmony  of  effect ;  in  the  distance  the  sky  and 
the  calm  sea  are  confounded  in  one  uniform  tone  of 
grey,  the  line  of  the  horizon  is  in  no  way  defined,  the 
difference  of  element  being  indicated  solely  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  sailing  boats  on  the  water.  Marvellously 
clever  as  is  this  picture  in  its  apparent  simplicity,  it  is 
a  comparatively  early  work  of  Manet,  and  its  price 
of  480  gns.  shows  to  what  extent  the  painter’s  ideas 
are  now  accepted,  if  not  in  this  country,  at  any  rate 
among  the  more  artistic  nations  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  when  it  is  remembered  that  during  his  lifetime 
Manet  found  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  sell  even  his 
finest  works. 

The  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Gurney  of 
Eastbourne  (one  of  the  founders  of  the  Princess  Alice 
memorial  hospital)  included,  among  a  number  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  an  aggressively  ‘commercial  ’  type,  a  few  works 
of  interest  to  the  connoisseur.  Foremost  among  these 
must  be  mentioned  the  Diana  Vernon  by  Millais, 
painted  in  1880,  and  described  as  a  three-quarter 
figure  of  a  lady  in  a  riding  dress  of  the  last  century, 
seated  in  a  landscape,  and  looking  over  her  right 
shoulder  with  her  arms  folded  ;  in  her  hat  is  a  white 
cockade.  Millais  is  one  of  the  few  modern  English 
artists  whose  works  may  be  trusted  to  endure  in  the 
appreciation  of  art-lovers  long  after  the  most  fashion¬ 
able  of  his  contemporaries  at  the  Royal  academy 
have  been  forgotten.  In  all  his  works,  whether  of  his 
pre-raphaehte  manner  or  those  executed  after  lie  had 
shaken  off  the  fetters  of  the  brotherhood,  the  true 
artistic  spirit  is  to  be  found.  Occasionally,  no  doubt, 
he  sacrificed  to  the  public’s  demand  for  sentimentality, 
and  to  the  widespread  idea  that  a  picture  should  tell 
a  Story.  His  reputation  in  years  tocomewill  not  rest 
upon  such  popular  successes  and  artistic  failures  as 
the  Huguenot  and  kindred  productions;  but  the  solid 
qualities  exhibited  in  tin:  Yeoman  of  the  Guard  in  the 


National  gallery,  and  the  portrait  of  Gladstone  which 
hangs  in  the  same  room,  must  suffice  to  place  Millais 
very  far  above  the  majority  of  paintersof  the  Victorian 
era.  The  Diana  Vernon  of  the  Gurney  collection  is  a 
brilliant  and  powerful  example  of  the  same  period  as 
the  National  gallery  pictures,  and  was  certainK  not 
too  dear  at  620  gns.  The  same  price  was  fetched  by  a 
good  example  of  the  art  of  J.  C.  Hook — Salmon  Pool  on 
the  Tamar.  This  artist  painted  the  sea  with  great 
realism  and  a  fine  sense  of  colour,  and  succeeded  in 
infusing  into  his  pictures  the  breezy  atmosphere  of  the 
ocean.  Four  other  works  from  his  brush  were  also 
sold  at  prices  ranging  between  340  and  450  gns. 

Among  the  water-colours  there  figured  several 
original  works  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  boo  gns.  was  the 
price  paid  for  Chatham  from  P'ort  Pitt,  a  pleasing 
example,  n  in.  by  18  in.,  of  the  artist's  middle  period, 
painted  in  1831.  Stirling  Castle,  painted  three  vears 
later  as  an  illustration  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  prose 
works  (vol.  xxiii),  although  only  3.]  in.  by  bin.,  fetched 
210 gns.  Two  little  vignettes  painted  in  Turner’s 
most  delicate  and  effervescent  style  for  Sir  Egerton 
Brydges’s  edition  of  Milton  were  sold  for  220  gns.  and 
130 gns.  respectively;  they  represent  St.  Michael’s 
Mount — Shipwreck  of  Lycidas,  and  the  Temptation  on 
the  Pinnacle  of  the  Temple.  From  the  breadth,  bril¬ 
liance,  and  spontaneity  of  Turner’s  drawings  it  is  a  far 
cry  to  those  of  William  Hunt,  several  of  whose  pro¬ 
ductions  were  also  included  in  this  sale ;  flowers,  fruit 
and  birds  are  rendered  by  Hunt  with  almost  microscopic 
detail,  indicative  no  doubt  of  great  skill  and  consum¬ 
mate  mastery  over  his  medium  ;  but  the  want  of 
feeling,  the  lack  of  air  and  atmosphere  in  his  works, 
debar  him  from  ranking  as  a  creator  or  anything  more 
than  a  perfectly  accurate  translator.  His  water-colour 
drawing  entitled  The  Rustic  Artist  fetched  240 gns., 
Spring  Flowers  and  Birds’  Nests  120  gns.,  whilst  others 
went  for  lower  figures. 

The  only  foreign  picture  of  importance  in  the 
Gurney  collection  was  After  the  Storm,  a  fisherman’s 
family  in  gloom,  by  Joseph  Israels,  which  was  sold 
for  1,080  gns;  it  is  one  of  those  interiors  in  which 
Israels  expresses  with  so  much  pathos  and  truth  the 
life  of  the  poor  Dutch  fisher-folk. 

Pictures  from  different  properties  offered  on  the 
same  day  included  a  fine  pastel  portrait  by  John  Russell 
of  Mr.  Potenger,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Compton  near 
Newbury,  in  a  brown  coat  with  powdered  hair,  sold 
for  200  gns.  This  is  a  comparatively  high  price  for  a 
male  portrait  by  Russell,  although,  of  course,  his 
ladies  occasionally  reach  a  very  much  higher  figure. 
Raeburn,  Reynolds,  Romney  and  Gainsborough  were 
also  represented  by  portraits  of  men.  That  of  James 
Byres  of  Tonlev,  antiquary  and  architect,  in  dark 
coat  with  white  stock,  by  Raeburn,  is  a  lifelike 
portrait  of  very  high  artistic  merit,  full  of  character 
and  expression;  it  failed,  however,  to  attract  a  pur¬ 
chaser  at  520  gns.  The  three-quarter  length  portrait 
of  Francis  marquess  of  Tavistock,  in  red  coat,  seated 
at  a  table  with  papers  and  books  before  him,  by 
Reynolds,  is  dated  I'bb,  ami  though  considerabK 
faded  in  the  flesh-tints,  is  a  very  fair  example  of  Sir 
Joshua  at  this  period  of  his  career.  It  was  formerly 
in  the  collection  of  Lord  John  Russell,  and  n<>\\ 
fetched  1,150  gns.  The  Romm  s  was  a  halflmgth 
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portrait  of  an  unknown  gentleman  in  green  coat  with 
fur,  white  stock  and  powdered  wig ;  though  genuine, 
it  is  of  no  very  great  interest,  and  fetched  320  gns. 
An  unknown  gentleman  also  was  the  subject  of  the 
half-length  portrait  by  Gainsborough  sold  for  980  gns. ; 
he  wears  a  green  coat  trimmed  with  gold  braid,  a 
white  stock  and  powdered  hair.  This'can  never  have 
been  a  fine  example  of  Gainsborough’s  work,  as  it  is 
negligently  painted  and  lacking  in  character  ;  it  has, 
besides,  been  much  overcleaned,  and  the  heavy  hand 
of  the  restorer  is  visible  in  many  places.  A  three- 
quarter  length  portrait  of  Grace,  daughter  of  Samuel 
Estwicke,  in  a  white  dress  with  a  blue  sash,  was 
attributed  to  Romney,  and  had  been  exhibited  as  such 
at  the  Grafton  gallery  in  1900.  This  is  one  of  the 
numerous  pictures  shown  at  that  so-called  Romney 
exhibition  which  have  no  possible  claim  to  rank  among 
his  works. 

Only  a  very  few  pictures  in  the  sale  of  July  18  at 
Christie’s  deserve  a  mention.  The  directors  of  the 
Bath  assembly  rooms  company  had  sent  up  the  full- 
length  life-size  portrait  of  Captain  Wade,  master  of 
the  ceremonies  at  Bath,  painted  by  Gainsborough  in 
1771.  Captain  Wade  is  shown  standing  on  a- terrace 
in  red  coat  and  breeches  and  gold  embroidered  vest, 
loosely  holding  his  hat  in  his  right  hand.  It  is  a  fine 
portrait,  although  the  pose  is  somewhat  stiff ;  no 
buyer  could,  however,  be  found  to  reach  the  reserve 
price,  and  at  2,100  gns.  the  picture  was  bought  in. 
Two  broadly  painted  views  of  Venetian  buildings, 
by  Guardi,  were  sold  at  the  same  sale  for  225  gns. 
and  240  gns.  respectively  ;  another  view  of  Venice, 
but  by  a  modern  artist  of  vastly  different  technique, 
was  the  large  water-colour  by  T.  B.  Hardy,  sold  for 
100  gns.  ;  the  very  real  if  unequal  talent  of  this  artist 
will  no  doubt  be  discovered  some  day  by  his  country¬ 
men,  but  up  to  the  present  Dame  Fashion  has  not 
thought  fit  to  take  him  up,  and  his  works  lie  neglected, 
whilst  painters  far  inferior  to  him  are  lifted  to  the 
skies.  M.  R. 

PRINTS 

With  the  advent  of  the  month  of  July  the  last  phase 
of  the  London  season  is  entered  upon.  An  abrupt 
termination  will  arrive  in  the  last  week,  and  the  dis¬ 
persal  of  works  of  art  by  public  auction  in  London  will 
cease  in  all  probability  until  November;  consequently 
auctioneers  put  on  a  little  pressure  to  dispose  of  the 
season’s  remainders,  which  almost  invariably  results 
in  a  number  of  sales  of  secondary  importance,  which 
are  usually  as  tedious  as  they  are  devoid  of  interest. 
When  these  sales  consist  of  those  articles  which  have 
no  very  clearly  defined  value,  the  prices  realized  are 
usually  not  of  the  best  description.  In  the  first  place 
society,  exhausted  with  the  fatigues  of  the  season,  has 
already  commenced  an  exodus  to  the  country,  and, 
secondly,  dealers  are  not  disposed  to  invest  largely 
when  they  know  that  several  months  must  neces¬ 
sarily  elapse  before  they  can  hope  for  a  return  on  their 
money.  With  regard  to  prints,  however,  prices  are 
never  allowed  to  sink  below  a  certain  limit  when  good 
specimens  are  offered.  Still,  the  end  of  the  season 
always  presents  opportunities  for  favourable  buying 
to  the  collector  who  is  well  up  in  his  pursuit. 


On  June  15  the  dispersal  of  the  Royal  Aquarium 
collection  was  continued  at  Sotheby’s,  and  comprised  a 
few  oil  paintings  and  drawings  which  are,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  outside  my  province ;  but  in  all  probability  they 
will  not  be  referred  to  by  my  colleague,  and  as  they 
are  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  collection,  and  are 
of  interest  to  print  collectors,  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
noticing  them.  The  most  interesting  on  the  whole 
was  the  series  by  George  Armfield,  including  Paying 
a  Visit  to  the  New  Arrivals,  which  realized  £14,  and 
several  clever  studies  of  dogs,  ducks  and  rabbits, 
which  averaged  £3  5s.  each.  There  was  also  an 
Otter  Hound,  which  was  not  a  good  example  of 
Landseer,  but  still  not  dear  at  £3  3s.  The  only 
other  item  worthy  of  mention  was  an  interesting  study 
by  Wheatley  of  The  Duke  of  Newcastle’s  Hunter 
and  Groom,  which  changed  hands  at  £3.  The 
water-colours,  etc.,  which  came  next,  presented  much 
greater  interest.  The  clever  Hunting  series,  eleven 
in  number,  worked  upon  by  John  Leech  himself, 
produced  £28  10s.,  and  the  Royal  Hunt  in  Windsor 
Park  and  King  George  III  returning  from  Hunting,  by 
James  Pollard,  sold  together  for  £11  15s. 

Two  of  the  most  characteristic  and  attractive  lots 
offered  were  sixteen  original  hunting  sketches  by  Phiz, 
in  eight  frames,  £16  10s.,  and  fourteen  by  the  same 
artist,  in  seven  frames,  £14  5s.;  whilst  a  Legend  of 
Cloth  Fair  and  other  tales,  the  six  original  engraved 
drawings,  produced  £6  12s.  6d.  The  prices  which 
were  realized  for  the  Alkens  were  somewhat  disap¬ 
pointing.  A  Trip  to  Melton  Mowbray,  or  the  Leices¬ 
tershire  Panorama,  fourteen  in  number,  were  knocked 
down  for  the  low  price  of  24s.  ;  whilst  the  four  com¬ 
prising  the  Fox  Hunting  series  were  valued  at  44s., 
but  the  Shooting  series  sold  for  £5.-  As  was  the  case 
with  the  Cruikshanks,  the  total  was  disappointing, 
126  lots  producing  but  £351  9s.  6d.  Had  the  dis¬ 
persion  occurred  fifteen  or  twenty  years  previously, 
probably  the  collection  would  have  realized  double, 
but  as  collectors  of  drawings  and  prints  of  this  period 
die  off,  they  find  no  successors  amongst  the  rising 
generation,  and  instead  of  interest  being  displayed 
when  fine  examples  are  submitted  they  are  received 
with  an  apathy  which  would  have  been  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  a  collector  of  the  eighties. 

On  the  following  day  was  dispersed  in  the  same 
rooms  a  collection  of  prints  and  drawings  relating  to 
the  not  very  elevating  subjects  of  cock-fighting,  horse¬ 
racing,  prize-fighting,  and  other  so-called  sporting 
subjects.  An  oil  painting,  painted  for  George  IV 
when  prince  of  Wales,  illustrative  of  The  Death 
Blow,  fetched  £4,  and  a  pair  of  coloured  mezzo¬ 
tints  of  Fighting  Cocks  £2  2s.  The  Great  Match 
between  Broome  and  Hannan  and  The  Match  between 
Heenan  and  Sayers  at  Farnborough,  both  with  key 
plates,  sold  for  £2  17s.  6d.  ;  whilst  £4  12s.  was  the  price 
given  for  Up  a  Tree,  by  Henry  Aiken,  and  two  others. 

Coming  back,  however,  to  more  legitimate  ground 
there  was  a  collection  of  modern  engravings,  some  of 
great  interest,  at  Christie’s  on  the  same  day.  The 
Frankland  Children,  a  very  evenly  printed  artist’s 
proof  after  Hoppner,  by  Scott  Bridgwater,  produced 
£16  5s.  6d.  With  the  exception  of  Diana  or  Christ  ? 
after  E.  Long,  R.A.,  there  was  not  much  of  interest 
until  the  prints  after  Rosa  Bonheur  were  reached. 
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Landais  Peasants  going  to  Market,  by  H.  T.  Ryall,  an 
artist’s  proof,  signed  by  the  painter,  sold  for  £5  5s. 
A  Highland  Raid,  by  C.  G.  Lewis,  fetched  £"5  15s.  6d., 
and  Changing  Pastures,  by  Ryall,  £10  10s.  Both 
were  in  the  same  state  as  the  first-named.  A  few  of 
the  modern  etchings  sold  well.  Chill  October  (cer¬ 
tainly  the  best  landscape  Millais  ever  put  on  canvas), 
artist’s  proof  of  Debaine’s  very  successful  transcription, 
was  not  dear  at  £16  16s.,  whilst  the  same  etcher’s 
prints  after  Leader,  Parting  Day  and  At  Evening 
Time,  sold  for  /15  4s.  6d.  and  £16  16s.  respectively. 

We  come  now,  however,  to  those  once  very  popular 
prints  executed  after  Landseer  in  which  of  late  years 
there  has  been  a  steadily  declining  market.  Certainly 
many  minor  plates  were  included  which  averaged, 
although  artist’s  proofs,  some  seven  or  eight  guineas 
each,  and  small  though  these  figures  may  seem,  it  is 
probable  that  the  future  will  see  a  still  further  diminu¬ 
tion  in  price.  An  artist’s  proof  of  The  Deer  Pass  by 
Thomas  Landseer,  however,  only  realized  £11  ns., 
and  the  finest  of  the  whole  series,  The  Monarch  of 
the  Glen,  by  the  same  engraver,  signed  by  the  painter, 
£46  4s.  The  ever-present  Cousins  were  again  in  evi¬ 
dence.  Mrs.  Braddyll,  as  on  man)'  former  occasions, 
was  an  easy  victor,  a  proof  before  letters  selling  for 
£73  10s.  The  fine  line  engravings  after  the  old 
masters,  of  which  some  particularlv  choice  specimens 
were  offered,  received  very  lukewarm  attention.  A 
beautiful  proof  of  the  Aurora  after  Guido  Reni  by 
Raphael  Morghen  was  valued  at  £22  is.,  whilst 
Desnoyers’  superb  plate  of  La  belle  Jardiniere  after 
Raphael  in  the  same  state  changed  hands  for  the 
ridiculous  price  of  £11  us.,  and  a  proof  of  Raphael’s 
Madonna  della  Sedia,  by  Mandel,  at  £6  16s.  6d.  The 
prints  after  Turner  also  sold  poorly.  Mercury  and 
Argus,  by  Willmore,  one  of  the  first  fifty  proofs, 
realized  £12  12s.;  Ancient  Italy,  a  first  published 
state  by  the  same  engraver,  £10  10s.,  and  Crossing 
the  Brook,  by  Brandard,  £8  18s.  6d.  There  were 
three  good  prints  also  by  Lucas  after  Constable — The 
Lock  and  The  Cornfield  proofs  together  were  knocked 
down  for  £30  gs.,  whilst  a  first  published  state  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral  realized  £22  is. 

Not  a  very  enticing  lot  was  offered  by  Christie’s 
on  June  ig.  The  sale  was  principally  composed  of 
mezzotint  portraits  after  Reynolds,  which,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  were  of  second-rate  impression.  That 
this  was  amply  realized  was  evident  from  the  figures 
obtained.  A  first  state  of  The  Viscountess  Crosbie  by 
Dickinson  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  made  by  far  the 
highest  price,  the  bidding  not  ceasing  until  the  some¬ 
what  extravagant  price  of  £325  10s.  had  been  obtained. 
But  cheaper  perhaps  was  a  fine  first  state  of  The 
Duchess  of  Devonshire  after  the  first  president,  by 
Valentine  Green,  which  produced  £262  10s. 

A  rather  good  copy  of  Almeria  after  Opie,  by 
J.  R.  Smith,  printed  in  colours,  fetched  about  its  value, 
£94  I os.,  whilst  Dunkarton’s  fine  plate  of  Miss  Mar\ 
Horneck  after  Reynolds,  a  proof  with  original  margin, 
cannot  be  considered  at  all  dear  at  £63.  Most  of  the 
prints  after  Reynolds  produced  small  sums,  partly 
because  many  were  portraits  of  men,  and  those  which 
portrayed  members  of  the  sex  which  is  in  favour 
with  th«:  modern  collector  were  in  not  very  desirable 
state.  Seeing  that  many  of  tin-  men  represented 


were  of  considerable  notoriety,  the  more  than  usual 
apathy  with  which  they  were  received  is  all  the  more 
astonishing.  A  proof  before  all  letters  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  by  Valentine  Green,  realized  £3  13s.  6d., 
and  a  very  fair  impression  of  Doughty’s  plate  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  after  the  same  painter,  £12  12s. 
But  these  prices  were  quite  passable  beside  the  28s. 
given  for  Charles  James  Fox  by  J.  Jones,  also  after 
Reynolds.  Still,  even  when  we  came  to  prints  which 
enjoy  more  favour  at  the  moment,  the  bidding  was 
listless.  The  Strawberry  Girl,  by  T.  Watson,  was 
knocked  down  for  £"13  13s.,  and  The  Countess  of 
Pembroke  and  Son,  by  J.  Dixon,  in  the  second  state, 
£4  4s.  In  only  two  instances  was  anything  like 
spirit  shown.  These  occurred  when  a  first  published 
state  of  Lady  Bampfylde  by  T.  Watson,  and  Mrs. 
Payne  Gallwey  and  Child  by  J.  R.  Smith,  in  the  second 
state,  were  offered.  The  former  changed  hands  at 
£63,  and  the  latter  at  £'50  Ss.  In  the  English  section 
there  were  onlya  few  other  items  of  interest.  £'gg  15s. 
was  given  for  an  incomplete  set  of  the  Months 
(November  was  missing)  after  Hamilton,  which  were 
fair  impressions  in  colour,  and  £'86  2s.  for  a  capitally 
printed  copy,  also  in  colours,  of  He  Sleeps,  by 
P.  W.  Tomkins,  after  his  own  design.  A  few  French 
engravings  were  submitted  at  the  same  time,  but  the 
other  prices  of  note  were  £"48  6s.  for  average  impres¬ 
sions  of  Le  Billet  Doux  and  Qu’en  dit  l’Abbe  ?  after 
Lavreince,  by  de  Launay,  and  £'56  14s.  for  Les 
Hasards  Heureux  de  l'Escarpolette  after  Fragonard, 
by  the  same  engraver. 

Again  the  line  engravings  had  a  bad  time.  Mas- 
sard’s  fine  transcription  of  La  Cruche  Cassee,  after 
Greuze,  was  valued  at  £"8  18s.  6d.,  and  the  exquisite 
Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  together  with  Guillaume  de 
Brisacier,  £6  16s.  6d. 

Destitute  of  interest  as  this  sale  undoubtedly  was, 
it  was  better  than  that  of  the  collection  submitted  in 
the  same  rooms  on  June  23.  There  was  little  to 
admire,  still  less  to  covet.  Quite  the  most  noteworthy 
were  La  Seconde  Suite  d’Estampes  pour  servir  a 
l’Histoiredes  Moeurs  et  du  Costume  en  France  dans  le 
XVII F  siecle,  after  Moreau  le  Jeune.  It  was  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  twelve,  of  which  eleven  were  proofs.  Still, 
it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  they  were  all  issued 
together.  II  they  were  they  were  strangely  unequal. 
It  is  more  probable  that  they  have  been  brought  to¬ 
gether  by  some  collector.  Taking  this  into  considera¬ 
tion  £75  12s.  was  a  good  price  to  pay  for  them. 
Eight  of  the  third  set,  as  far  as  regards  impression, 
would  come  under  the  same  category,  and  were  even 
dearer  than  the  preceding  lot  at  £'36  15s.  Of  the 
other  French  prints  several  reasonable  lots  are  to  be 
chronicled.  A  by  no  means  poor  impression  in  colours 
of  La  Comparaison,  bv  Janinet,  was  cheap  at  £25  4s., 
whilst  £Tg  Ss.  6d.  paid  for  a  proof  before  letters  of 
Beauvar let’s  exquisite  print  of  Madame  du  Barrv ,  aftci 
Drouais,  was  quite  one  of  the  cheapest  lots  in  the  day. 
The  Cries  of  London, after  Wheatlev ,  in  colours,  \\  hich 
were  offered  were  of  unequal  quality,  and  all  attained 
a  very  fair  price.  Still,  there  was  not  so  much  differ¬ 
ence  in  quality  between  Matches,  bv  Cardon,  and 
Turnips  and  Carrots,  l>\  Gauguin,  which  sold  togethei 
for  £105,  and  Fresh  Gathered  Peas,  bv  \ Tndr.iuiim, 
which  produced  £29  8s.,  as  might  be  assumed.  At  tin 
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end  of  the  sale,  however,  came  a  few  of  quite  the 
finest  impressions  of  the  Cries  which  have  been  offered 
this  season.  These  were  in  brown  etched  letter  proofs 
of  Duke  Cherries,  and  A  New  Love  Song,  by  Cardon, 
together  sold  for  £27  6s.,  and  a  fine  proof  before  all 
letters  of  New  Mackerel,  by  Schiavonetti.  Still,  the 
class  of  collectors  which  devotes  its  attention  to 
coloured  stipple  prints  of  the  early  English  school  are 
tenaciously,  covetously  inclined  towards  this  series, 
and  values  even  for  very  inferior  specimens  continue 
to  have  an  upward  tendency,  in  spite  of  the  large  prices 
which  have  been  current  during  the  past  few  years. 
The  prints  after  George  Morland  have  not  been  much 
in  evidence  this  month.  However,  fairly  good  copies 
of  St.  James’s  Park  and  A  Tea  Garden,  by  Soiron,  in 
colours,  produced  £115  10s.,  and  were  decidedly 

cheaper  than  A  Party  Angling  and  The  Angler’s  Re¬ 
past,  both  being  of  poor  quality,  and  yet  sold  for  £42. 
Mrs.  Siddons,  after  Downman,  quite  one  of  the  most 
successful  prints  Tomkins  produced,  was  represented 
by  a  proof  before  all  letters,  printed  in  colours  and  in 
capital  condition  ;  it  realized  £74  10s. 

I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  again  to  digress  to 
chronicle  a  sale  of  great  importance,  which  would 
not  otherwise  receive  attention.  This  was  the  dis¬ 
persal  on  June  24  at  Sotheby’s  of  the  collection  of 
drawings  and  engravings  by  William  Blake,  the 
property  of  Captain  Butts,  a  grandson  of  a  friend 
and  patron  of  Blake’s.  The  drawings  were  well 
known,  being  all  catalogued  by  Gilchrist  in  his  ‘  Life 
of  William  Blake,’  and  the  numbers  in  parenthesis, 
dates,  and  description  which  accompanied  each  were 
culled  from  that  work.  Included  were  the  famous 
Fire,  which  sold  for  £205,  and  the  Entombment, 
which  shows  the  genius  of  its  creator  in  one  of  his 
most  fascinating  and  at  the  same  time  awe-inspiring 
phases.  Blake  has  never  had  a  great  following;  he 
is  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  the  many.  In  the 
first  place  because  of  his  lack  of  exterior  attrac¬ 
tiveness.  In  an  age  like  the  present,  which  demands 
in  every  branch  of  art  before  all  things  super¬ 
ficial  tawdriness,  there  is  no  appreciation  for 
those  greater  qualities  which  demand  sympathetic 
appreciation  for  their  comprehension.  Blake  must 
be  numbered  amongst  these.  Then  again  these 
greater  spirits  have  not  employed  themselves  in  the 
creation  of  mere  decorative  works,  and  for  this  reason 
they  are  not  popular  with  many  opulent  collectors. 
Amongst  the  engravings,  twenty  pages  of  proofs,  some 
with  memoranda  by  Blake,  for  Young’s  ‘  Night 
Thoughts,’  sold  for  £15  10s.,  and  the  illustrations  to 
the  ‘  Book  of  Job,’  india  proofs,  £20. 

The  most  important  sale,  however,  which  we  have 
to  chronicle  this  month,  is  the  dispersal  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  mezzotints  the  property  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
which  took  place  on  June  30  and  the  following  day  at 
Christie's.  The  whole  had  been  brought  together  by 
a  member  of  the  family  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  they 
had  never  been  in  any  other  hands  since  they  left  the 
engraver.  The  desires  of  the  collector  of  to-day  are 
hardly  of  a  kindred  nature  to  those  of  his  predecessor 
of  a  century  or  more  ago,  and  consequently  it  is  to 
be  doubted  whether  the  collection  en  bloc  would  possess 
any  great  amount  of  fascination  to  a  modern  connois¬ 


seur.  There  was  such  a  strange  intermingling  of  good 
and  bad  impressions,  engravings  of  what  are  considered 
desirable  subjects  with  those  which  are  held  in  less 
esteem,  that  one  would  have  been  seized  with  a  desire 
to  ‘  weed  ’  perhaps  the  larger  portion.  It  was  evident 
that  it  had  not  troubled  the  original  possessor  very 
much  whether  a  pull  from  the  copper  was  worthy  to 
be  added  to  his  collection  or  not,  so  long  as  it  was  a 
transcription  of  a  particular  picture  which  had  taken 
his  fancy.  That  this  was  the  general  view  of  the 
matter  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  prices  obtained, 
£7,147  being  the  total  for  261  lots,  many  of  which 
contained  several  prints.  The  best  prices  were  given 
for  the  prints  after  Romney  and  Hoppner  ;  in  a  few 
cases  they  might  even  be  termed  extravagant.  For 
example,  £262  10s.  was  rather  a  long  figure  for  The 
Countess  Gower  and  Family,  by  J.  R.  Smith  after 
Romney,  considering  that  the  condition  was  not  good 
and  it  had  suffered  from  damp.  Again,  although  a 
fine  copy  with  full  margin,  £651  was  quite  enough  to 
pay  for  Mrs.  Davenport  after  the  same  painter  by 
J.  Jones,  and  the  same  remark  would  apply  to  the 
etched  letter  proof  of  Mrs.  Carwardine  and  Child  by 
J.  R.  Smith,  which  changed  hands  at  £451  10s. 
Turning  to  the  engravings  after  Hoppner  we  had 
relatively  much  finer  examples.  The  Godsall  children 
by  J.  Young,  which  was  rendered  additionally  attrac¬ 
tive  by  being  initialled  on  the  margin  by  the  engraver, 
a  brilliant  impression,  was  cheap  at  £115  10s. 
Amongst  others  which  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected  to  have  brought  more  were  Lady  Greville 
by  J.  Young,  £71  8s.,  and  Mrs.  Young  by  the  same 
engraver,  £8  18s.  6d.  A  very  bad  first  state  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  Countess  of  Mexborough,  a  plate  quite  unworthy 
of  W.  Ward,  was  one  of  the  dearest  of  the  day’s  sale 
at  £31  10.  Amongst  the  engravings  after  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  the  bidding  was  curiously,  uneven;  some  of 
the  choicest  specimens  brought  very  high  prices,  and 
others  of  equal  quality  were  received  with  an  apathy 
quite  remarkable.  A  first  state  of  Lady  Bampfylde, 
by  Thomas  Watson,  was  knocked  down  for  £241  10s., 
a  fine  first  state  of  McArdell’s  successful  rendering  of 
Mrs.  Bonfoy,  £117  12s.,  and  a  fair  second  state  of  The 
Waldegrave  Ladies,  by  Valentine  Green,  £131  5s. 
On  the  other  hand  a  capital  copy,  second  state,  of 
Miss  Meyer  as  Hebe,  by  f.  Jacobe,  produced  the 
comparatively  small  sum  of  £17  6s.  6d.,  and  other 
cheap  prints  were  Mrs.  Hale  in  L’Allegro,  by  J.  Wat¬ 
son,  proof  before  letters,  £42;  Lady  Charles  Spencer, 
by  W.  Dickinson,  £33  12s.  ;  and  Mrs.  Tollemache  as 
Miranda,  by  J.  Jones,  second  state,  £30  gs. 

These  were  all  sold  on  the  first  day,  and,  dis¬ 
appointing  as  many  of  the  prices  were,  they  were 
proportionally  better  than  those  which  prevailed  on 
the  second.  For  instance,  some  of  the  mezzotints 
after  Gainsborough  realized  inadequate  prices.  Jones’s 
charming  plate  of  Signora  Bacelli,  with  full  margin, 
if  not  a  brilliant  impression  was  still  uniformly 
printed,  which  latter  is  far  more  important  in  any 
mezzotint  transcription  of  Gainsborough  than  depth 
and  blackness,  and  particularly  is  this  quality  to  be 
desired  with  regard  to  the  print  under  discussion,  sold 
for  £43  is.  Again,  Ann  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  a 
first  state  after  the  same  master  by  Valentine  Green, 
was  cheap  at  £29  8s.  The  male  portraits,  it  seems 
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almost  unnecessary  to  add,  went  for  low  figures.  A 
few,  too,  were  remarkably  good.  A  first  state  of  the 
capital  half-length  of  George  Morland,  by  \\  .  \\  ard 
after  Muller,  £7  17s.  6d ;  a  proof  with  etched  letters 
by  Graham  after  Rembrandt  of  the  celebrated  ad¬ 
miral  Van  Tromp,  £4  4s.;  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
by  L.  W.  Reynolds~after  De  Breda,  £3  3s.  The  only 
period  during  this  secton  of  the  sale  when  interest 
became  at  all  spirited  was  when  the  naval  and  military 
portraits  were  reached.  Captain  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  by 
J.  Walker  after  Romney,  found  a  purchaser  at  £24  3s., 
and  a  very  good  copy  of  Valentine  Green’s  rendering 
of  Trumbull’s  portrait  of  General  Washington 
changed  hands  at  £18  18s.  The  majority  of  the 
theatrical  prints  were  received  with  the  indifference 
which  has  been  their  lot  of  late.  Seven  prints  sold 
for  half-a-guinea,  and  a  sovereign  or  two  purchased 
the  finest  amongst  them.  The  only  exceptions  were 
an  open  letter  proof  of  Mademoiselle  Parisot  by 
J.  R.  Smith  after  Devis,  which  together  with  another 
print  sold  for  £24  3s.,  and  the  bistre  by  F.  Haward 
of  Mrs.  Siddons  as  The  Tragic  Muse,  after  Reynolds, 
which  realized  £5  15s.  6d.  Early  in  the  afternoon  a 
few  fairly  good  prices  were  obtained  for  portraits  in 
stipple;  among  the  best  were:  Miss  Farren,  after  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  by  Bartolozzi,  £3 7  16s.  ;  the  same 
after  Downman  by  Collver,  an  open  letter  proof  with 
full  margin,  £21  ;  and  Conde’s  plate,  a  passable  im¬ 
pression  in  good  condition,  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  after 
Cosway,  £19  8s.  6d.  The  sum  total  must  indeed 
have  shown  a  remarkable  profit  on  the  original  cost 
price,  but  it  is  the  present  baronet’s  misfortune  that 
his  ancestor  did  not  exercise  better  judgement  in  his 
purchases,  particularly  as  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  he 
bought  direct  from  the  publishers  and  could  have  had 
a  brilliant  impression  for  just  the  same  sum  as  he 
paid  for  a  mediocre  or  bad  one.  Had  such  been  the 
case  at  least  four  times  the  amount  could  have  been 
realized. 

On  July  7  a  very  miscellaneous  collection  was 
dispersed  at  Christie’s.  The  sale  opened  with  some 
very  fair  prints  by  Albert  IKirer  and  Rembrandt, 
which  realized  fairly  well.  By  the  German  master: 
The  Knight  and  Death  produced  £71  8s.  ;  the  Coat 
of  Arms  with  a  Skull,  £'42  ;  Adam  and  Eve,  £67  4s. ; 
the  Crucifixion,  £16  16s.  ;  and  Melancolia,  £73  10s. 
Those  plates  by  Rembrandt  which  enjoy  the  favour 
of  collectors  at  the  moment  sold  equally  well.  Mode¬ 
rate  prints  of  the  Old  Haaring  and  fan  Lutma 
£'120  15s.;  the  View  of  Omval,  £29  8s.;  and  Saint 
Jerome,  first  state,  £'56  14s.  There  were  also  some 
very  inferior  impressions,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  make 
much  difference  in  t he  price.  Amongst  these  were 
The  Great  Jewish  Bride,  £'31  10s.  ;  Rembrandt 
leaning  on  a  Stone  Sill,  £78  15s.  ;  a  third  state  of 
the  Burgomaster  Jan  Six,  £'79  16s.  ;  and  the  worst  of 
all  (and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  bv  Rem¬ 
brandt),  <  In  1  1  Healing  th<  Sick,  /  51  10  .  rh 
were  followed  bv  a  beautiful  proof  ol  Mercury  and 
Argus,  by  Willmore  after  I  in  ner,  an  engraver’s  proof 
with  notes  by  the  painter;  £15  15s.  was  not  any  too 
much  for  it. 

Again  the  English  mezzotint  was  strongl)  in  evi¬ 
dence,  and  some  very  high  prices  were  realized  when 
the  quality  is  taken  into  consideration.  An  average 


second  state  of  Georgiana  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  by  Valentine  Green,  sold 
for  £73  I0S- ;  Mrs.  Michael  Angelo  Taylor  as  Miranda, 
after  Hoppner  by  W.  Ward,  £'315;  and  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Beresford,  after  Romney  by  J.  Jones,  before  the 
inscription,  in  its  original  condition,  £273.  There 
were  some  capital  Lucas’s  after  Constable,  and  the 
prices  attained  showed  a  distinct  improvement  after 
the  preceding  sales. 

A  first  published  state  of  Dedham  Vale  was 
knocked  down  for  £78  15s.;  an  engraver’s  proof  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  £32  ns.  ;  Flatford  Mill  and 
Hampstead,  £"24  3s. ;  and  A  Summer’s  Afternoon  after 
a  Shower,  and  A  Summer  Land,  £26  5s. :  all  were 
engraver’s  proofs. 

At  the  end  of  the  afternoon  there  was  quite  a  run 
of  large  prices  for  mezzotints.  A  first  state  of  The 
Countess  of  Warwick,  after  Romney,  bv  J.  R.  Smith, 
£294  ;  one  of  the  first  fifty  proofs  of  S.  W.  Revnolds  s 
print  after  Hoppner  of  The  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
£"189  ;  and  even  a  second  state  of  Dr.  Johnson,  after 
Reynolds  by  Doughty,  realized  £'63. 

The  sale  held  at  Christie's  on  July  15  presented 
little  of  interest.  Prices  ruled  small  throughout,  and 
several  cheap  lots  were  to  be  had.  Even  the  portraits 
of  ladies  seemed  to  attract  less  interest  than  has  been 
devoted  to  them  throughout  the  season.  For  example, 
a  good  impression  of  The  Countess  Spencer  printed 
in  brown  in  bistre  was  sold  for  £12  12s.  This  was 
followed  almost  immediately  by  a  very  bad  copv  of 
Lady  Caroline  Montagu,  by  J.  R.  Smith,  which  was 
relatively  dear  at  £7  7s.  Both  being  after  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  there  being  no  comparison  between 
the  two  in  the  matter  of  quality,  there  was  no  doubt 
as  to  which  was  the  cheaper. 

The  fine  first  state  of  Lady  Rushout  and  Children 
after  Gardner,  by  T.  Watson,  produced  £"65  2s.,  and 
a  very  brilliant  impression  of  J.  R.  Smith's  success- 
ful  plate  of  John  Philpot  Curran,  after  Laurence, 
£'15  6s.  6d.  We  have  repeatedly  drawn  attention  in 
these  columns  to  the  lack  of  proportion  which  charac¬ 
terizes  the  bidding  when  inferior  impressions  of  much 
sought  for  English  engravings  are  offered,  and  another 
striking  instance  was  afforded  by  the  £'17  17s.  given 
for  Lady  Catherine  Pelham  Clinton,  after  Revnolds 
by  J.  R.  Smith.  No  discriminating  collector  would 
have  such  an  impression  in  his  collection,  for  its 
presence  would  exercise  a  detrimental  effect  upon 
the  remainder  of  his  possessions.  To  say  that  all 
beauty  had  departed  from  the  plate  would  be  a  mild 
way  of  putting  it,  for  it  would  appear  to  the  connoisseur 
who  puts  art  before  fashion  repulsive  rather  than 
pleasing. 

The  Countess  of  Oxford,  after  Hoppner  In  S.  W. 
Reynolds,  was  of  fair  quulitv,  but  still  was  not  cheap 
at  £57  16s..  and  the  same  remark  would  appl\  to  the 
(  hildren  of  Earl  Gower,  aft»  1  Romiun  In  | .  K.  Smith, 
in  the  second  state,  which  changed  hands  at  /  No  js. 

The  line  engravers  still  are  under  a  .  loud,  a  beauti¬ 
fully  sharp  impression  of  Mullet  s  Madonna  <li  San 
Sisto  after  Raphael,  an  open  letter  proof,  finding  m> 
further  response  in  the  bidding  than  /  24  ;s.  od.  .  and 
two  of  the  most  desirable  prints  after  1  uruei  which 
have  been  offered  during  the  season  changed  hands 
for  the  relative!)  insignificant  sum  of  £15  15s.  od. 
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These  were  the  first  state  of  Nemi,  by  R.  Wallis, 
and  Oberwessel,  by  j.  T.  Willmore.  It  seems  sur¬ 
prising  to  the  outsider  that  with  the  boom  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  prints  after  Constable,  which  by  the 
way  has  been  to  a  large  extent  the  creation  of  the 
season  which  has  just  drawn  to  a  close,  more  atten¬ 
tion  has  not  been  bestowed  upon  the  equally  meri¬ 
torious  works  of  his  great  contemporary.  But  still 
we  have  reason  on  this  score  to  look  forward  with 
every  confidence  to  the  near  future. 

BOOKS 

June  22  to  July  18 

For  a  third  consecutive  month  the  words  are  appli¬ 
cable  :  ‘No  important  private  collection  was  dispersed 
in  London  during  the  period  under  review.’  More¬ 
over,  as  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  add  on  the 
two  previous  occasions,  the  corollary  now  holds  good  : 
few  books  of  more  than  quite  ordinary  interest,  no 
matter  from  what  source,  have  been  offered  under  the 
hammer  since  June  20.  The  incident  which  claims 
first  attention,  indeed,  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  lots  sold  on  the  he-who-bids-most  system. 
In  connection  with  the  sale,  on  April  20,  of  the  late 
Dr.  John  Taylor  Brown’s  uncut  copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  Burns’s  ‘  Poems,’  some  interesting  details 
of  that  historic  work  were  given  in  The  Burlington 
Gazette  (see  May,  pp.  53-4).  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  highest  sum  paid  at  auction  for  a  Kil¬ 
marnock  Burns  is  545  gns.,  this  was  in  1898  for 
the  Lamb  example,  in  the  original  blue  covers,  with 
the  label.  Till  a  month  or  two  ago  this  volume 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Frank  T.  Sabin,  the 
then  purchaser.  Only  two  or  three  other  uncut 
copies,  in  the  original  blue  paper  wrappers,  are 
known.  One  of  these  has  just  passed  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  trustees  of  the  Burns  Monument  and 
Cottage  museum  at  the  sensationally  high  price  of 
£ 1,000 .  The  seller  was  Mr.  G.  Seton  Veitch,  of 
Friarshall,  Paisley.  He  bought  it  long  ago  from 
Mr.  James  Braidwood,  an  old  bookseller  in  Edinburgh, 
who  has  been  dead  many  years.  The  volume  came 
from  an  old  mansion  in  Midlothian  along  with 
a  number  of  other  books,  and  Mr.  Veitch,  as  we 
chance  to  know,  is  convinced  that  he  was  the 
second  owner  only  of  the  book,  and  that  it  is  one 
of  a  few  special  presentation  copies  given  by  the  poet 
to  his  patrons.  Mr.  Veitch  states  that  he  has  never 
seen  a  copy  of  the  book  equal  to  it,  the  Lamb  in  his 
view  taking  a  second  place.  The  late  Mr.  Craibe  Angus 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  on  Mr.  Veitch  refusing 
some  years  ago  to  accept  for  it  double  the  then  selling 
price  of  a  cut  and  bound  copy,  asked  to  have  the  first 
offer  if  ever  he  determined  to  part  with  it.  Mr.  Veitch 
is  said  to  have  paid  about  £io  for  this  Burns,  so  that, 
even  after  allowing  for  compound  interest  at  a  generous 
rate  for  several  decades,  a  large  margin  of  profit 
remains.  In  his  invaluable  ‘  Bibliography  in  Outline,’ 
dedicated,  by  the  way,  to  Mr.  R.  T.  Hamilton  Bruce, 
whose  pictures  were  dispersed  at  Christie’s  in  May, 
the  late  Mr.  Craibe  Angus  implies  that  the  earliest 
purchase  of  a  Kilmarnock  Burns  which  he  had  been 
able  to  trace — and  he  devoted  years  to  the  study  of 
bibliographical  and  other  details — was  in  the  fifties 
when  James  Stillie,  the  famous  bookseller  of  George 
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Street,  Edinburgh,  acquired  one  at  a  sale  in  Leith  for 
the  modest  sum  of  is.  Lowndes  does  not  note  the 
occurrence  at  auction  of  the  Kilmarnock  edition  ;  the 
copy  which  at  the  Roxburghe  sale  of  1812  brought  7s. 
belonged  to  the  Edinburgh  issue  of  1787.  The  Stillie 
copy  was  in  the  publisher’s  covers,  and  inserted  were 
several  songs  in  MS.,  including  ‘  The  Farewell.’ 
More  noteworthy  still,  on  the  title  page  was  an 
inscription  by  Burns  to  the  friend  for  whom  the  MSS. 
were  made.  As  the  blue  covers  were  somewhat  frayed, 
Mr.  Stillie  sent  the  volume  to  the  binder’s,  with 
instructions  that  the  edges  were  not  to  be  trimmed. 
In  those  days  little  sentimental  worth  attached  to 
‘  original  wrappers.’  But  binders  have  a  passion 
for  neatness,  and  Mr.  Craibe  Angus  tells  us  that  the 
foreman,  ‘bent  on  making  a  tidy  job,  guillotined  the 
edges.’  For  infinitely  lesser  delinquencies  men  have 
themselves  been  guillotined,  and  for  the  sake  of  that 
foreman’s  wife  and  family  it  is  fortunate  that  Mr.  Stillie 
was  not  a  bibliomaniac  of  the  kind  who  to-day  would 
sacrifice  a  near  relative,  so  to  say,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  ‘  pristine  condition  ’  of  a  favourite  old 
book.  But  the  tragedy  of  this  particular  Kilmarnock 
Burns  did  not  end  here.  During  the  time  that  it 
was  in  a  large  house  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  the 
precious  inscription  was  cut  from  the  title  page.  This 
loss  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  inasmuch  as  only 
one  other  copy  is  known  to  bear  an  inscription  by 
the  author. 

Several  interesting  MSS.,  etc.,  have  also  been 
added  to  the  collection  at  Alloway.  These  include  a 
holograph  letter  to  William  Creech,  with  the  MS.  of 
‘  Willie’s  awa,’  dated  Selkirk,  May  13,  1787,  sold  at 
Dowell’s  rooms,  Edinburgh,  in  December  last  for 
£132  ;  Lord  Byron’s  copy  of  the  first  Edinburgh 
edition  of  the  ‘  Poems  ’  (Craibe  Angus,  lot  456)  ; 
Sir  Alexander  Boswell's  copy  of  the  Montrose  edition, 
1801,  of  the  ‘  Poems  ’  presented  to  him  by  James  Bos¬ 
well  (Craibe  Angus,  lot  469,  £13)  ;  a  lock  of  the  poet’s 
hair,  given  by  his  widow  to  Jean  Wilson,  Mauchline; 
and  the  ‘  Works  ’  of  Laurence  Sterne,  Dublin,  1779, 
vol.  6  only  (Craibe  Angus,  lot  474,  £80).  This  last 
has  numerous  characteristic  marginalia  in  the  auto¬ 
graph  of  Burns.  Apropos  Mary  Stuart  he  writes  : 

‘  I  would  forgive  Judas  Iscariot  sooner  than  Queen 
Elizabeth.  He  was  a  mercenary  blackguard — she  a 
devil,  genuine,  neat  as  imported  from  hell.’  Again, 
he  advocates  an  occasional  carouse  :  ‘  I  love  drinking 
now  and  then  ;  it  defecates  the  standing  pool  of 
thought.  A  man  perpetually  in  the  paroxysms  and 
fevers  of  inebriety  is  like  a  half-drowned  stupid  wretch 
condemned  to  labour  unceasingly  in  water;  but  a 
now-and-then  tribute  to  Bacchus  is  like  the  cold  bath 
— bracing  and  invigorating.’  A  third  piece  of  Burns’s 
philosophy :  ‘  Golden  locks  are  a  sign  of  amorous¬ 
ness.  The  more  love  in  a  woman’s  composition  the 
more  soul  she  has.’ 

Among  the  most  attractive  lots  which  occurred  at 
auction  during  the  month  were  certain  letters  of  Swift 
and  Pope,  ‘the  property  of  a  gentleman,’  sold  at 
Christie’s  on  July  8.  In  the  summer  of  1726  Dean 
Swift  was  staying  with  Alexander  Pope  at  Twicken¬ 
ham,  and  he  had  with  him  the  finished  manuscript  of 
‘  Gulliver’s  Travels,’  a  work  probably  begun  six  years 
earlier.  On  August  8,  1726,  Swift — who  seldom  pub- 
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lished  save  anonymously — wrote  a  long  letter,  in  a 
feigned  hand  and  signed  Richard  Sympson,  to  Ben¬ 
jamin  Motte,  the  bookseller  and  publisher,  offering  him 
the  Travels  for  publication  : 

My  cousin,  Mr.  Lemuel  Gulliver,  entrusted  me  some  years  ago 
with  a  copy  of  his  Travels,  whereof  that  which  I  here  send  you  is 
about  a  fourth  part,  for  I  shortened  them  very  much,  as  you  will  find 
in  my  Preface  to  the  Reader.  I  have  shown  them  to  some  persons 
of  great  judgement  and  distinction  who  are  confident  they  will  sell 
very  well :  and  though  some  parts  may  be  thought  in  one  or  two 
places  to  be  a  little  satyrical,  yet  it  is  agreed  they  will  give  no  offence. 

In  this  letter  Swift  himself  demands  £ 200  for  the 
copyright,  which  he  says  the  author  intends  to  devote 
to  poor  seamen.  (It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  in 
the  article  on  Swift  in  the  ‘  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography  ’  it  is  stated  that  the  publication  was  man¬ 
aged  by  Pope,  and  through  Pope’s  management  Swift 
obtained  £200  for  the  copyright.)  On  a  slip  of  paper 
is  a  postscript,  again  signed  R.  Sympson,  requesting 
that  the  work  should  be  published  before  Christmas — 
as  a  fact  it  appeared  at  the  end  of  October.  Along 
with  this  were  Motte’s  reply  to  the  proposal  of  the 
so-called  Sympson  and  a  fragment  of  another  letter  by 
him  relating  to  the  payment  of  the  £200  within  six 
months  ‘  if  the  success  would  allow  it.’  The  period 
having  elapsed,  the  publisher  applied  for  longer  credit. 
The  following  was  Swift’s  answer  : 

Mr.  Motte, — I  send  this  enclosed  by  a  friend  to  be  sent  to  you,  to 
desire  that  you  will  go  to  the  house  of  Erasmus  Lewis  in  Cork  Street, 
behind  Burlington  House,  and  let  him  know  that  you  are  come  from 
me :  for  to  the  said  Mr.  Lewis  I  have  given  full  power  to  treat  con¬ 
cerning  my  cousin  Gulliver's  book,  and  whatever  you  and  he  shall 
settle  I  will  consent  to. — Richard  Sympson. 

The  letter  is  endorsed  :  ‘  London,  May  4,  1727.  I 
am  fully  satisfied.  Erasmus  Lewis.’  Lewis,  of  course, 
was  the  friend  of  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Gay,  and  of  Pope — 
who  wrote  from  Bath,  ‘  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  serious  man, 
but  Mrs.  Lewis  is  the  youngest  and  gayest  lady 
here.’  There  is  no  monument  to  him  in  West¬ 
minster  abbey,  where  he  is  buried.  This  series  of 
interesting  letters  brought  82  gns.  The  original 
agreement,  dated  March  29,  1727,  for  the  publication 
of  the  ‘  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse,’  to  which  the 
writers  just  mentioned  contributed,  wherein  it  was 
agreed  to  make  the  payment  £4  a  sheet,  in  the  auto¬ 
graph  of  Benjamin  Motte,  and  bearing  his  signature 
as  well  as  those  of  Pope  and  Swift,  brought  49  gns. ; 
three  letters  from  Swift  to  Motte,  1732-35,  respec¬ 
tively,  £21,  16  gns.,  and  £13  10s.  ;  five  letters  from 
Pope  to  Motte,  1728,  etc.,  relating  to  the  publication 
of  his  books,  £36  ;  and  nine  letters  from  Pope  to 
Charles  Bathurst,  who,  after  for  a  brief  time  having 
been  in  partnership  with  Motte,  succeeded  to  his 
publishing  business  in  the  spring  of  1738,  32  gns.  In 
connexion  with  these  letters,  etc.,  it  may  be  recalled 
that  the  highest  price  yet  paid  at  auction  for  a  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  ‘  Gulliver’s  Travels’ was  in  1902, 
when  the  Hibbert  example,  which  cost  the  collector 
27s.  6d.,  made  £100,  or  just  half  the  sum  received  by 
the  author  for  the  copyright  ;  while  23  poems,  essays 
and  letters,  some  of  them  unpublished,  in  Swift’s 
writing,  fetched  £400  at  the  Pountaine  sale  last  year. 
As  to  Pope,  £250  was  paid  a  few  weeks  ago  for 
19  autograph  letters  to' Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 
and  her  husband,  and  in  190 2  the  Ford  copy  of  his 
‘  Essay  on  Man,’  with  manuscript  corrections  by  him 
in  Part  I,  realized  £190. 


The  same  Christie  catalogue  included  92  lots  of 
books  from  the  library  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Gurney 
of  Eastbourne.  A  large-paper  set  of  '  Shakespeare's 
Plays,’  1793,  with  notes  by  Johnson  and  Steevens,  a 
glossary  by  J.  Reed,  Harding's  '  Illustrations  to 
Shakespeare,’  1793,  and  other  volumes,  made  £56; 
the  first  edition  of  ‘  Stones  of  Venice,’  in  red  morocco 
extra  by  Bedford,  inscribed  ‘  Charles  Dickens,  Esq., 
with  the  author’s  grateful  regards,'  £37 ;  ‘  Modern 
Painters,’  vols.  iii,  iv,  and  v,  in  first  edition,  £2 5  ; 
and  the  Edinburgh  edition  of  ‘  Stevenson’s  Works,’ 
with  the  ‘  Life,’  etc.,  in  all  32  vols.,  £34.  From  other 
sources  came  Apperley’s  ‘  Life  of  a  Sportsman,-  with 
36  coloured  plates  by  Aiken,  1842,  original  cloth,  £31 ; 
the  ‘  Wallace  Collection  of  Paintings,’  1903,  10  parts, 
£27;  Propert's  ‘Miniature  Art,’  1887,  £20;  the  pri¬ 
vately  printed  edition  of  Williamson  and  Engleheart’s 
‘  George  Engleheart,’  1902,  £10  15s.  ;  and  the  Bur¬ 
lington  Fine  Arts  club  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  old 
silver  exhibition,  1901,  £10. 

The  most  extensive  library  dispersed  was  that  of 
the  late  Mr.  W.E.  Bools,  of  Enderby  House,  Clapham. 
It  consisted  of  1,876  lots,  dispersed  on  Monday, 
June  22,  and  the  five  following  afternoons,  for  a  total 
of  £3,546  16s.  Rare  books  in  moderately  good  con¬ 
dition  were  the  exception.  Apart  from  two  Shake¬ 
speare  folios,  the  highest  sum  was  paid  for  the 
‘  Raigne  of  King  Edward  the  Third,  as  it  hath  beene 
sundry  times  played  about  the  Citie  of  London,’  a 
small  quarto  printed  by  Simon  Stafford  for  Cuthbert 
Busby,  1599.  The  present  copy,  measuring  6$  in.  by 
4J-  in.,  has  the  title,  corners,  and  margins  of  several 
leaves  mended,  and  is  in  modern  purple  morocco  extra. 
It  is  the  rare  second  edition — the  first  appeared  in 
1596 — °f  a  play  which  has  often  been  attributed  to 
Shakespeare.  On  the  verso  of  C  4,  line  13  reads, 

‘  Lillies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds.’ 
The  fact  that  this  is  to  be  found  word  for- word  in 
one  of  the  sonnets  (xciv.  14)  has  sometimes  been 
urged  in  favour  of  the  Shakespeare  authorship,  especi¬ 
ally  as  the  sonnets  did  not  appear  in  printed  form  until 
1609.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  points  out, 
it  was  contrary  to  Shakespeare’s  .practice  literally  to 
plagiarise  himself,  and  he  suggests  that  the  line  in  the 
play,  probably  written  before  151)5,  taken  from 
a  manuscript  copy  of  the  sonnets,  many  of  them  com¬ 
posed  in  1593-4,  they,  like  the  sonnets  of  other  writers, 
having  circulated  for  years  in  manuscript.  The  Rox- 
burghe  copy  of  this  1599  edition,  catalogued  as  *  very 
rare,’  fetched  £3  5s.  in  1812,  and  was  re-sold,  1901,  at 
£68.  In  the  library  of  Mr.  Bools,  again,  were  tin¬ 
following:  ‘The  Boke  named  the  Royal  1,’  from  the 
press  of  Fynson,  1507,  lacking  six  leaves,  old  calf  gilt, 
£50  10s. — at  the  Townley  sale,  1814,  it  fetched  1 1  gns. ; 
a  defective  copy  of  the  second  folio  of  Shakespeare, 
1632,  sold  with  all  faults,  £100;  an  example  of  the 
fourth  folio,  14  in.  by  9  in.,  old  russia,  £110;  an  oval 
miniature  portrait  upon  vellum — for  such  things  often 
occur  in  book  catalogues-  of  William  Herbert,  third 
earl  of  Pembroke,  patron  and  friend  of  Shake-un-are. 
attributed  to  Isaac  Oliver,  and  dated  Kmi.  £50;  a 
1 1  ora  printed  upon  vellum  for  Antoine  Vorard.  1505 
(Macfarlane  230.'),  £35  10s. ;  *  he  twoo  Bookis  of 
Francis  Bacon,  Of  the  proficiencc  and  advancement  of 
learning,’  1605,  £26  15s.  (from  K.  S.  Turner’s  library, 
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1888,  apparently  lot  286,  £2  3s.);  Bacon’s  ‘  Essayes 
or  Counsels,’  1625,  loose  in  the  original  limp  vellum 
cover,  £26  10s.  ;  Dekker’s  ‘  Pleasant  Comedie  of  Old 
Fortunatus,’ first  edition,  1600,  some  margins  cut  into, 
65- in.  by  4^  in.,  calf,  £31  (this  is  Mitford’s  cop}',  1821, 
the  Rhodes  example  fetching  £19  four  years  later)  ; 
Dekker  and  Webster’s  ‘Westward  Hoe,’  first  edition, 
£20  (the  fine  unbound  copy  in  the  Fountaine  library 
made  £90  in  1902)  ;  John  Newnham’s  ‘  Nightcrowe,’ 
1590,  containing  in  all  fifty-seven  leaves,  £15  10s. ; 
and  a  copy  of  the  Breeches  Bible,  1599,  in  old  English 
blue  morocco,  the  sides  covered  with  elaborate  gilt 
floreate  ornaments,  the  large  book-plate  of  Owen 
Wy  nne  of  Pengwerne  in  cover,  £29. 

The  remaining  sales  call  for  brief  mention  only. 
Messrs.  Hodgson’s  catalogue,  July  1-3,  included  the 
following:  Keats’s  ‘  Endymion,’  first  edition,  uncut, 
but  re-backed,  £$7',  re-bound  copies  of  his  ‘  Zas- 
trozzi  ’  and  ‘Poems’  respectively,  £17  and  £16; 
Shelley’s  ‘  Queen  Mab,’  1813,  modern  calf,  £29  ; 
‘Tom  Brown's  Schooldays,’  first  edition,  original 
cloth,  £8  2s.  6d. ;  a  poor  copy  of  the  original  first 
edition,  issued  in  July  1865,  and  subsequently  with¬ 
drawn  by  the  author,  of  ‘  Alice’s  Adventures  in  Won¬ 
derland,’  £9  10s.  ;  the  first  edition  of  ‘  Lorna 
Doone,’  again  in  poor  condition,  £8  10s.  (soon  after 
the  author's  death  in  1900  a  copy  fetched  £37) ;  and 
the  Doves  Press  ‘  Agricola,’  £7  2s.  6d. 

By  about  the  middle  of  July,  after  a  somewhat 
quiet  season,  dealers  were  disinclined  to  add  to 
their  store  of  ‘  bread  and  butter  '  books.  In  these 
circumstances  bidding  in  the  ordinary  way  became 
lukewarm,  prices  flagged.  F'or  instance,  at  Messrs. 
Sotheby’s  three-days  sale,  July  10-12,  the  ‘Dic¬ 
tionary  of  National  Biography,’  66  vols.,  slipped 
back  to  £36,  against  £41  earlier  in  the  season, 
while  works  which  occur  more  frequently  relapsed  to 
a  far  greater  extent  proportionately.  This  dispersal  in 
Wellington  Street  included  The  Sporting  Magazine, 
1792-1844,  incomplete,  £81  ;  two  copies  of  150  printed 
of  the  1853-65  Halliwell  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
‘Works,’  16  vols.,  £70  each;  ‘The  Grete  Herball,’ 
printed  by  Peter  Treveris,  1526,  ‘The  first  English 
Herball,’  1527,  and  ‘The  Noble  experyence  of  the 
vertuous  handy  Warke  of  Surgeri,'  1525,  in  one  folio 
volume,  £32  10s.  ;  the  tenth  edition  of  the  ‘  Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’  1685,  on  whose  title  page  the  author's  name 
is  spelt  Bunian,  £11. 

At  Messrs.  Puttick  and  Simpson’s,  on  July 
16-17,  there  were  sold  one  or  two  lots  of  interest. 
The  rare  ‘  Prometheus  Bound  ’  of  Mrs.  Barrett 
Browning,  first  edition,  1833,  published  at  5s., 
original  cloth,  uncut,  a  presentation  copy  to  Mary 
Maddox,  with  a  poem  of  five  verses  in  the  author’s 
autograph,  made  £38  ;  Sheridan’s  ‘  School  for  Scan¬ 
dal,’  Dublin,  printed  for  J.  Ewling,  £23  (in  1901  a 
copy  in  morocco  extra  by  Riviere,  with  the  errata 
printed  on  the  verso  of  the  last  leaf,  made  £31)  ;  and 
the  1817  edition  of  ‘  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,’  original 
state,  the  24  plates  by  Rowlandson  coloured,  £21  5s. 

Finally,  there  was  the  three-days  sale  concluded  by 
Messrs.  Sotheby  on  July  18.  A  fair  copy  of  ‘  Robinson 
Crusoe,’  1719,  old  calf,  with  the  book  advertisements 
needed  to  complete  the  last  sheet,  brought  £106  ;  the 
first  edition  of  Keats’s  ‘  Poems,’  original  state,  the 


name  ‘  Bruce  ’  in  pencil  on  the  title-page,  some  verses  in 
pencil  on  the  end  fly-leaf,  £91  ;  a  particularly  fine  copy 
of  William  Cowper’s  ‘  Poems,’  1782-5,  2  vols.,  original 
boards,  the  uncut  measurements  being  8  in.  by  5f  in., 
with  the  half  title  to  the  second  volume,  ‘  H.  B.  Bed- 
ingfield  ’  stencilled  on  the  first  fly-leaf,  -£47  ;  Lamb’s 
‘  Elia  ’  and  ‘  Last  Essays  of  Elia,’  first  editions, 
the  first  having  the  inscription  ‘  Mrs.  Ayrton,  with 
C.  Lamb’s  kind  regards.  N.B.  Don’t  show  this  to 
Mr.  A.  (Men  are  so  jealous)  ;  at  all  events  it  is  well  to  be 
prudent,’  £37',  Lamb’s  ‘Works,’  1818,  and  a  volume 
containing  MS.  and  printed  matter  relating  chiefly 
to  him,  £30  10s. ;  ‘Tales  from  Shakespear,’  1807, 
original  sheep,  6f  in.  by  4  in.,  £23;  Stevenson’s  auto¬ 
graph  manuscript,  on  13  folio  leaves,  of  ‘  Markheim,’  the 
identical  MS.  first  offered  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  £32 — - 
it  will  be  recalled  that  another  manuscript  of  ‘  Mark¬ 
heim,’  on  30  pp.  small  4to,  fetched  £70  at  the  Gibson- 
Carmichael  sale  in  March  ;  a  1644-5  Bible,  in  con¬ 
temporary  embroidered  binding,  worked  in  silver  and 
coloured  threads  on  white  silk,  £27 ;  Gilbert  White’s 
‘Natural  History  and  Antiquities  of  Selborne,’  first 
edition,  half  calf,  uncut,  £26 ;  and  the  ‘  Poems  ’  of 
the  Bronte  sisters.  ‘  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell,’  the 
first  issue  of  the  original  edition,  in  cloth,  uncut,  as 
published  in  1846,  £21.  It  may  be  mentioned,  by 
the  way,  that  an  oak  chair,  once  the  property  of  John 
Wesley,  was  on  July  15  bought  on  behalf  of  the 
Charterhouse  school  for  20  gns.  Like  Crashaw, 
Addison,  Steele,  Thackeray  and  other  eminent  men, 
John  Wesley  was,  of  course,  a  Charterhouse  boy. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

June  19-July  14 

Silver. — Up  to  the  time  of  writing  this  report 
there  have  been  but  two  silver  sales,  although  I 
had  hoped  to  be  able  to  include  that  of  July  16,  with 
its  unique  set  of  Henry  VIII  apostle  spoons,  which 
have  been  appraised  at  sums  varying  between  £4,000 
and  £6,000,  besides  several  other  fine  and  interest¬ 
ing  examples  of  English  seventeenth-century  silver. 
The  first  of  these  sales  took  place  on  June  24,  and 
included  a  small  but  very  fair  collection  of  early 
English  spoons,  the  property  of  an  anonymous  col¬ 
lector,  the  most  interesting  items  of  which  were  the 
four  James  I  apostle  spoons  and  two  maidenhead 
spoons  of  Henry  VIII  and  Elizabeth  respectively. 
Two  of  the  Jacobean  spoons  representing  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  James  the  Great,  with  wheel  nimbuses  and 
bearing  the  London  hall-mark  for  1609,  came  from 
the  Staniforth  collection,  and  realized  £76.  Another, 
with  the  figure  of  St.  John,  from  the  same  collection, 
probably  made  by  William  Shute  and  with  the  London 
hall-mark  for  1624,  fetched  £37  ;  whilst  £42  was 
given  for  one  with  the  figure  of  St.  Bartholomew  with 
the  nimbus  chased  with  a  dove,  and  the  London  hall¬ 
mark  1616.  The  maidenhead  spoons  made  £39  and 
£40.  The  other  items  of  interest  at  the  same  sale 
were:  A  Charles  II  two-handled  porringer  and  cover, 
entirely  gilt,  bearing  the  London  hall-mark  1678, 
which  realized  over  £300.  This  piece,  which  is  stated 
in  the  catalogue  to  have  been  in  its  late  owner’s  family 
for  exactly  200  years — nearly  ever  since  its  manu¬ 
facture — was  6|in.  high  and  5^  in.  in  diameter,  and 
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almost  devoid  of  decoration  save  for  two  broad  bands 
of  matting,  and  the  moulded  scroll  handles  terminating 
in  grotesque  birds’  heads.  It  was  of  exquisite  pro¬ 
portions  and  workmanship,  and  in  fine  preservation. 
A  fine  James  II  cup,  engraved  with  Chinese  decora¬ 
tions,  and  with  reeded  neck  and  handles,  made  4  6  ios. 
an  ounce;  and  an  old  Irish  potato  ring,  pierced  and 
chased  with  figures  of  birds  and  squirrels  among 
branches  of  fruit,  flowers  and  scrolls,  and  bearing  the 
Dublin  hall-mark  1772,  fetched  £136  15s.  3d.  It 
bore  the  maker’s  mark  J.  L.,  probably  John  Langlin. 
A  James  II  porringer,  also  engraved  in  the  Chinese 
taste,  with  the  Newcastle  hall-mark  1685,  fetched  £ 6 
per  ounce  ;  and  a  small  Queen  Anne  teapot,  quite 
plain,  with  a  dome  top  and  facetted  spout,  made  by 
Benjamin  Pyne,  1714,  was  bought  for  £73  17s.  or  £7 
per  ounce,  a  plain  tazza  by  the  same  maker  and  of 
similar  date  going  for  only  £2  is.  per  ounce.  A 
Charles  I  plain  goblet  fetched  £81  13s.  6d.,  and  an 
interesting  little  Charles  II  mug,  with  ‘  Peter  F.  F. 
Leicester  His  .  Can  .  1673  ’  pricked  underneath, 
fetched  £5  2s.  per  ounce.  The  highest  price  of  the 
day,  however,  was  paid  almost  at  the  end  of  the  sale 
for  a  Norwegian  tankard.  This  fine  piece,  which 
fetched  £11  15s.  an  ounce,  was  parcel  gilt  and  en¬ 
graved  with  foliage  and  strap-work,  the  cover  and  foot 
being  repousse  and  chased  with  fruit  and  foliage  on  a 
matted  ground,  and  a  figure  of  St.  Olaf  on  the  top. 
It  was  of  early  date.  The  other  pieces  of  Norwegian 
silver  all  realized  from  7s.  6d.  to  ios.  an  ounce  only, 
with  the  exception  of  a  parcel-gilt  tankard  bearing 
the  Bergen  hall-mark,  which  made  £2  4s.  Some 
early  bronze  and  pewter  spoons  fetched  from  {1  to 
£3  apiece,  and  two  pewter  cupping  bowls  made 
£7  X5S- 

At  Christie’s  on  July  2  the  first  item  of  importance 
was  the  toilet  set  engraved  with  figures,  architectural 
subjects,  birds,  and  landscape  in  Chinese  style,  and 
made  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II  and  James  II,  the 
hall-marks  varying  from  1664  to  1685.  This  set  was 
divided  into  twelve  lots,  which  were  acquired  by  six 
different  purchasers,  so  that  it  is  now  presumably  for 
ever  disintegrated.  It  consisted  of  eighteen  articles, 
and  realized  in  all  £847  18s.  6d.  The  highest  price 
per  ounce  was  £9 — paid  for  a  porringer  and  cover  bear¬ 
ing  the  maker’s  mark  A.H.,  a  mark  which  also  occurs 
on  a  cup  in  the  possession  of  the  Saddlers’  company, 
mentioned  in  Cripps;  while  the  lowest  was  ios.  given 
for  two  toilet  boxes.  £24  ios.  was  given  for  an  in¬ 
teresting  little  tumbler-cup  of  the  reign  of  William  III, 
bearing  the  London  hall-mark  1695,  and  engraved 
with  the — in  view  of  the  date — probably  pregnant  in¬ 
scription,  A  TOUS  NOS  AMIS,  BE  VE2  TO!  I  .  1 1 

is  easy  to  imagine  a  Jacobite  toasting  the  reigning 
sovereign  out  of  this  cup  in  the  same  spirit  in  which 
he  held  his  glass  over  the  finger  bowl,  thereby  toasting 
the  king  over  the  water.  Two  fine  old  Irish  potato 
rings,  dated  1759  and  1765  respectively,  and  pierced, 
chased,  and  embossed  with  llowers,  foliage,  birds  and 
animals,  made  £9  15s.  and  £8  15s.  per  ounce;  and  a 
William  and  Mary  plain  bowl  by  T.  Issod,  1691, 
fetched  £106  19s.  A  perfectly  plain  rose-water  ewer 
and  dish  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  by  Walter  Shiite, 
1632,  fetched  £740  9s-  8d.  In  addition  to  its  artistic' 
and  intrinsic  value,  this  piece  possessed  an  historical 


and  sentimental  interest  all  its  own.  The  dish  is 
engraved  with  a  coat  of  arms  in  the  centre  surrounded 
by  the  motto,  ‘  Veritas  liberabit  esperance  en  Dieu,’ 
and  in  an  outer  border  enclosed  by  twisted  ribands  is 
the  inscription,  ‘  Ex  dono  Mariae  Slingisbie  Guilielmo 
filio  Henrici  Slingisbie  de  Screvin  et  heredibus 
masculis  dicte  Mariae,’  while  the  ewer  has  the  same 
coat  of  arms  and  motto  with  the  continuation  of  the 
inscription  as  follows  :  ‘  Filia  Perci  uxor  Slingisbie 

pignus  parvum  amoris  magni.’  The  William  Slingsbv 
of  the  inscription  died  in  Florence;  his  younger 
brother,  Sir  Henry,  defended  York  unsuccessfully 
against  the  parliamentary  forces  after  the  battle  of 
Marston  Moor  in  1644,  and  was  executed  on  Tower 
Hill  in  1658.  £270  was  given  for  a  very  fine  Eliza¬ 

bethan  goblet  formed  of  a  polished  cocoanut,  mounted 
as  a  thistle  head  with  a  silver  neck-band  engraved 
with  strap-work  and  shields  with  monogram  and  date 
1626.  The  body  is  connected  with  the  plain  silver 
stem  by  four  vertical  bands  with  serrated  edges  and 
moulded  with  egg-and-tongue  ornament.  The  foot  is 
embossed  and  chased  with  cartouches  and  formal 
flowers  upon  a  finely  matted  ground,  and  the  entire 
height  of  the  piece  is  gjin.  A  very  noble  piece  of 
Georgian  silver  of  rather  a  late  period  was  the  silver- 
gilt  copy  of  the  Warwick  vase  on  a  square  pedestal 
made  by  the  well-known  silversmith  Philip  Rundell 
in  1820.  This  fine  trophy,  which  stood  25  in.  high, 
weighed  763^  oz.,  and  fetched  £515  7 s.  2d.,  or  only 
13s.  6d.  per  ounce.  Another  vase  of  the  same  date 
and  somewhat  similar  in  size  by  Rebecca  Erne  and 
Edward  Barnard,  and  chased  with  a  lion  and  stag 
hunt,  made  6d.  an  ounce  less. 

Porcelain  and  Pottery. — The  sales  of  porcelain 
and  pottery  since  the  middle  of  June  have  been  sin¬ 
gularly  devoid  of  interest,  especially  as  regards  the 
products  of  European  factories,  almost  the  only  porce¬ 
lain  of  any  importance  being  Chinese.  As  we  stated 
at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  Chinese  porcelains 
are  rapidly  returning  to  popular  favour,  and  have  in¬ 
creased  enormously  in  value  during  the  last  few  vears, 
though  even  now  their  values  are  relatively  far  lower 
than  they  were  during  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  court  ladies  were  satirized  as  caring  more  for 
their  Chinese  monsters  than  for  their  husbands.  The 
practical  impossibility  of  acquiring  fine  examples  of 
Dresden,  Sevres,  Chelsea,  Derby,  Worcester,  or  even 
the  minor  English  and  continental  factories,  except 
at  prices  prohibitive  to  all  save  millionaires,  is  largely 
responsible  for  this  rehabilitation  of  an  old-time 
favourite. 

At  the  sale  at  Christie’s  of  Dr.  Kellock’s  collection, 
mainly  of  English  porcelain,  on  June  19,  there  was 
really  no  single  lot  worth  recording,  although  from 
the  wording  of  the  catalogue  the  sale  should  have  pro¬ 
duced  magnificent  results.  The  highest  individual  bid 
for  anv  one  lot  was  £38.  An  interesting  Bow  group 
of  an  allegorical  nature,  representing  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  striking  at  the  Pretender,  was  sold  for 
1  I  gns.  I  he  entire  sale,  consisting  of  159  lots,  only 
realized  £1,342,  a  little  over  £8  a  lot,  and,  judging 
from  the  purchasers,  the  majority  of  the  objects  will 
find  their  way  to  the  shops  of  provincial  dealers. 

On  June  2},  at  Christie’s,  a  pair  o  f  old  Chin  CSC 
porcelain  cisterns,  enamelled  with  flowers,  ami  with 
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fish  and  marine  plants  inside,  fetched  £415,  while  a 
pair  of  old  Nankin  cylindrical  vases,  painted  in  brilliant 
blue  with  detached  flowers,  made  £168.  At  the  same 
sale  a  highly-pedigreed  and  certificated  Sevres  dinner 
and  dessert  service,  from  the  Secretan  collection,  does 
not  appear  to  have  met  with  particular  appreciation, 
since  it  was  bought  by  a  continental  dealer  for  under 
£ 300 .  It  consisted  of  138  pieces,  and  was  painted 
with  bouquets  and  sprays  of  flowers  in  colours  on  white 
ground,  and  with  blue  lines  and  scrolls  on  the  border. 
No  fewer  than  seven  artists  had  assisted  at  its  decora¬ 
tion,  from  Petit,  1756,  to  Theodore  and  Tendart,  1774 
and  1776,  so  that  as  a  combined  example  of  various 
styles  and  periods  it  was  of  almost  unique  interest. 
A  white  Dresden  crinoline  group  fetched  £199  10s. 

On  June  22,  at  Christie’s,  a  fine  pair  of  hexagonal 
famille-verte  jardinieres  enamelled  with  rocks,  flowers, 
birds  and  insects,  and  mounted  with  elephant-head 
handles  of  ormolu,  fetched  £252,  and  a  pair  of  Dresden 
groups  of  children,  emblematic  of  Painting  and  Sculp¬ 
ture,  and  Summer  and  Winter,  £105. 

At  Christie’s,  on  July  6,  £325  was  bid  for  a  famille- 
rose  cistern  enamelled  with  rocks,  peonies  and  birds, 
and  with  fish  and  marine  plants  inside.  At  the  same 
sale  a  remarkably  fine  and  rare  pair  of  old  Delft  jars 
and  covers  decorated  with  panels  of  figures,  flowers 
and  other  ornaments  in  dark  blue,  red  and  gold,  in 
imitation  of  the  style  of  old  Imari  ware,  fetched  £105. 

On  July  10,  at  Christie’s,  there  were  several  fine 
pieces  of  old  Wedgwood,  forming  part  of  the  otherwise 
not  very  important  collection  of  porcelains  and  works 
of  art  belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  George  Gurney.  By 
far  the  best  piece  was  the  large  campana-shaped  vase 
and  cover  of  blue  jasper  decorated  with  a  frieze  of 
cupids  sacrificing,  and  having  a  wreath  of  vines  under 
the  lip.  It  stood  on  an  octagonal  pedestal  with 
figures  of  gryphons  at  the  corners,  and  further  orna¬ 
mented  with  prince  of  Wales’s  feathers  and  a  classical 
frieze.  This  excellent  example  of  Wedgwood’s  best 
manner  measured  20  in.  in  height,  and  was  bought 
for  £210,  £gz  being  given  for  an  oval  frame  containing 
a  pair  of  pink  jasper  plaques  with  the  Marlborough 
gem  and  Sacrifice  to  Hymen,  one  green  and  two  blue 
jasper  plaques  in  marquisite  frames,  and  three  cir¬ 
cular  tricolour  plaques  with  classical  subjects.  This 
interesting  lot  came  originally  from  the  Sandon  and 
Sibson  collections,  which  also  furnished  three  other 
less  important  lots.  Another  frame  containing  four 
blue-and-white  scent  flacons,  four  similarly  coloured 
plaques  with  mythological  subjects,  and  an  ivory 
patch-box  inlaid  with  eight  small  plaques  in  marquisite 
frames,  realized  £52  10s.,  while  £30  9s.  was  given  for 
yet  another  frame  containing  seven  blue-and-white 
plaques,  nine  black-and-white  ones,  and  a  green  jasper 
portrait  of  Dr.  Fothergill,  the  celebrated  Quaker 
philanthropist,  and  author  of  ‘  Rules  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  health.’'  Among  the  Wedgwoods  was  one  lot 
consisting  of  an  elegant  pair  of  dwarf  candlesticks,  by 
Adams,  decorated  with  a  band  of  spiral  foliage  and 
festoons,  and  a  cylinder  also  by  this  potter. 

On  July  14,  at  the  sale  of  the  china  of  the  late 
Mr.  F.  Yates  Edwards,  a  quantity  of  good  whole- 
colour  Chinese  porcelain  went  for  very  reasonable 
figures.  For  some  inexplicable  reason  self-colour  por¬ 
celains  are  almost  completely  neglected  in  this  country, 


except  when  mounted  in  fine  ormolu  ;  yet  the  Chinese 
themselves  and  also  the  American  collectors  highly 
esteem  the  best  examples  of  this  class  of  porcelain. 
Mr.  Edwards’s  collection  was,  taking  it  all  round, 
remarkably  tasteful  and  well  selected,  although  con¬ 
taining  no  one  article  of  great  value.  It  was  essen¬ 
tially  a  connoisseur’s  collection,  and  patrons  of  the 
sale  secured  many  good  bargains.  A  very  fine 
square  famille-verte  vase,  beautifully  enamelled  with 
rocky  landscapes,  animals  and  flowers  on  a  granulated 
ground,  made  £65  2s.,  and  a  buff  vase  enamelled  with 
the  five-clawed  dragon  in  green,  and  fish  rising  from 
waves,  £2 7  6s.  At  the  same  sale  several  good  examples 
of  old  Rhodian  ware  went  for  very  reasonable  figures. 

Enamels  and  Bronzes. — At  the  Gurney  sale  on 
July  10  a  large  circular  koro  and  cover  of  old  Chinese 
cloisonne,  decorated  with  metal  gilt  bands  enamelled 
with  horses,  flowers  and  scroll-work  in  colours  on  a 
turquoise-blue  ground,  from  the  summer  palace  at 
Pekin,  fetched  -£73  10s. ;  and  a  circular  bowl,  similarly 
decorated,  made  £yy  4s.  On  the  6th  a  koro  and 
cover  of  old  Chinese  cloisonne,  on  three  feet  formed 
as  the  sacred  fungus,  decorated  with  flowers  in  colours 
on  turquoise  ground,  sold  for  £6g  6s. 

Objects  of  Art. — On  July  1  a  gold  medallion  of 
Constantius  II,  struck  at  Treves,  and  almost  unique, 
only  one  other  being  known,  sold  for  £15 7  10s.  at 
Christie’s.  This  piece,  which  weighs  306  grams, 
represents  on  one  side  a  laureated  and  cuirassed 
bust  with  paludimentum,  and  on  the  reverse  the 
emperor  standing  holding  a  spear,  raising  a  kneeling 
figure,  with  Valour  with  helmet  and  buckler,  and 
Victory  with  a  palm  in  her  left  hand  and  crowning 
Constantius  with  her  right.  Another  rare  medallic 
coin  was  that  of  Friedrich  Ulrich,  of  Brunswick  and 
Luneberg,  1625,  showing  on  one  side  a  miner  with  a 
Bible  and  staff.  This  fetched  £23  10s. 

Lace. — There  has  been  a  considerable  quantity  of 
lace  sold  this  last  month,  some  of  which  fetched  good 
prices.  On  July  25  two  flounces  of  Venetian  rose- 
point  of  the  earl}'  Renaissance  period,  with  an  ex¬ 
quisite  design  of  arabesque  foliage  and  flowers  and 
an  elaborate  vandyke  edge,  originally  taken  from  a 
Spanish  convent,  fetched  £650.  One  flounce  was 

4  yds.  30  in.  long,  the  other  qj-yds.  long  by  18  in. 
deep.  A  point  d’Argentan  flounce  with  narrow  gar¬ 
niture  to  match,  4  yds.  long,  made  £126;  an  Italian 
rose-point  flounce,  4  yds.  long,  £84 ;  another  one, 
with  a  bold  design  of  flowers  and  scrolls  finely  raised, 

5  yds.  long  and  15  in.  deep,  formerly  the  property  of 
the  late  queen  of  Holland,  fetched  £73  10s. 

On  July  9  a  highly  interesting  old  Flemish  flounce 
with  medallions  enclosing  a  stag-hunt,  fountains,  birds 
and  foliage,  5^  yds.  long  and  27  in.  deep,  together 
with  two  similar  flounces  about  4  yds.  each,  a  gar¬ 
niture  to  match,  5^  by  z\  yds.,  and  a  piece  of  point 
d’Angleterre,  5  yds.  by  3!  in.,  fetched  in  one  lot  £145, 
a  decided  bargain,  since  there  were  in  all  nearly 
23  yards  of  fine  lace.  At  the  same  sale  a  piece  of  fine 
point  de  Venise,  1  yd.  gin.  long  by  3  in.  wide,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  old  Brussels  collar,  made  £26  ;  and 
a  Brussels  applique  tunic,  5^  yds.  long  by  36  in.  deep, 
fetched  £50. 

Furniture.— Only  one  lot  of  English  furniture 
worth  mentioning  was  sold  last  month,  and  that  was  a 
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suite  of  five  Hepplewhite  chairs  with  shield-shaped 
backs,  each  of  the  centre-rails  inlaid  with  an  old 
Wedgwood  plaque,  which  fetched  £136  10s.  A  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  old  French  furniture,  however, 
sold  well,  much  of  it  being  covered  in  Beauvais  tapes¬ 
try  and  of  the  Louis  XV  period. 

FOREIGN  SALES 

I — PARIS* 

June  12  to  July  10 

The  courage  of  dealers  and  collectors  knows  no 
bounds;  at  any  rate,  the  heat  disheartens  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other.  Now  that  the  temperature  has 
become  really  intolerable,  the  auctioneers  have  had 
ventilators  fitted  to  their  rooms  :  these  admit  a  mo¬ 
dicum  of  fresh  air  into  apartments  once  tepid  with  the 
sultry  summer  air,  and  the  bidding  continues  as 
merrily  as  ever.  At  the  moment  when  these  lines  are 
being  written,  they  are  preparing  to  disperse  the  col¬ 
lection  of  James  Tissot,  the  painter,  the  interest  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  which  will  form  part  of  the  subject-matter 
of  my  next  chronicle. 

Paintings. — I  must  first  of  all  complete  mv  re¬ 
marks  on  the  Hochon  sale  (June  12),  which  1  was 
constrained  to  abridge  through  a  superabundance  of 
matter,  which  is  now  no  longer  the  case.  In  addition 
to  a  Ricci,  St.  Jerome  (1,550  fr.),  and  a  Vivarini,  Vir¬ 
gin  and  Child  (1,600  fr.),  there  were  a  number  of 
interesting  drawings  of  the  sixteenth  and  early  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries,  which  endowed  French  art  with  so 
great  a  wealth  of  portraits,  at  once  graceful  and 
realistic,  forming  an  incomparable  gallery  in  which  a 
whole  period  lives  again  before  our  eyes  and  without 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  reconstitute  history 
in  all  its  psychology.  This  collection  included  a  Por¬ 
trait  of  a  Man,  in  the  school  of  Clouet  (1,300  fr.)  ;  a 
Young  Woman,  half  length,  by  Corneille  dc  Lyon 
(1,900  fr.);  a  Portrait  of  an  Aged  Woman,  by  Du- 
moustier  (2,020  fr.);  and  a  few  portraits  of  that 
singular,  popular,  and  expressive  artist,  Lagneau : 
an  Old  Man  (2,020  fr.) ;  an  Old  Man  (2,250  fr.) ;  and 
Marie  Lavernier,  femme  Laporte  (2,250  fr.).  Works 
of  this  kind  arc  not  at  all  usual  in  sales,  and  this  was 
a  reason  the  more  why  they  should  'attract  all  the 
attention  of  the  art-loving  public. 

A  sale  of  old  pictures  which  took  place  on  June  15 
and  fetched  a  total  of  107,000  fr.  included  a  few  fine 
pieces,  some  middling  canvases  and  a  larger  number 
of  attributed  works  which  failed  to  inspire  buyers  with 
confidence  and  drew  only  feeble  bids.  Among  the  first 
I  must  mention  an  expressive  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman, 
by  Jan  van  Kavestein  (24,000  fr.)  ;  a  Portrait  of  a  Lady 
of  (Quality,  by  L.  M.  Vanloo  (3,000  fr.)  ;  a  Portrait  of  a 
Young  Boy,  by  Sir  William  Beechey  (4,100  fr.);  a 
Portrait  of  a  Man,,  attributed  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
(4,900  fr.) ;  another  of  a  Young  Lady,  by  Jan  Ver- 
spronck  (5,000  fr.)  ;  and  a  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman, 
by  Thomas  Hudson  (3,500  fr.). 

I  hcse  are  decent  prices.  But  what  shall  I  say  of 
certain  others  ?  Here  are  a  Berchem,  an  Undulating 
Landscape,  sold  for  500  fr. ;  a  Wouwermans,  an 
Attack  on  a  Convoy  crossing  a  River  (750  fr.) ;  a  Bunch 
of  Flowers  in  a  Vase,  by  Rachel  Kuysch  (700  fr.)  ;  a 
Tavern  Scene,  by  Du  uirt  (300  ft  .) ;  etc.  The  uncer- 
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tainty  of  the  attributions  lowered  considerable  the 
bids  attracted  by  certain  works,  such  as  a  Portrait  of 
a  Gentleman,  attributed  to  Gainsborough  1 1,050  fr.)  ; 
another,  attributed  to  van  Ravestein  (700  fr.)  ;  a  Por¬ 
trait  of  a  Marshal  of  France,  attributed  to  C.  Vanloo 
(1,800  fr.) ;  a  Portrait  of  a  Lady  of  Quality,  attributed 
to  Vermeer  of  Uelft  (2,100  fr.);  a  religious  subject, 
attributed  to  Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck  (1,550  fr.).  This 
fact  is  very  perceptible  in  the  case  of,  among  others, 
Vermeer  of  Delft,  who  has  been  restored  to  favour  bv 
W.  Burger  (J.  Thore),  who  has  been  distinguished 
from  his  namesake,  Vermeer  of  Delft  the  elder,  and 
whose  works,  so  rich  and  savoury  in  their  intimacy, 
are  now  numbered  amongst  the  fairest  gems  of  Dutch 
painting  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  not  too 
bold  to  say  that,  if  the  attribution  had  been  certain,  the 
price  of  Vermeer’s  picture  might  have  been  increased 
five-fold. 

On  June  22  there  was  a  sixth  sale  of  the  collection 
of  Mme.  Camille  Lelong,  whose  name  has  recurred 
so  often  in  my  chronicles.  It  produced  a  sum  of 
132,845  fr.  for  canvases  which  were  hardly  of  a  supreme 
quality,  the  finest  specimens  of  the  schools  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  having  already 
passed  under  the  hammer.  La  Culbute,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Fragonard,  made  over  one  third  of  that  total, 
or  45,000  fr.,  a  sum  which  it  deserved  to  fetch  for  its 
delicacy  and  elegance;  and  two  companion  pictures, 
Scenes  galantes,  possibly  the  work  of  Lancret,  were 
knocked  down  for  10,000  fr.  The  other  prices  obtained 
were  comparatively  very  low  :  so  low,  in  fact,  that  it 
seems  hardly  necessary  to  name  them.  I  will  make 
exceptions,  however,  in  the  case  of  a  Seascape  in 
Stormy  Weather,  by  Ludolf  Backhuysen  (850  fr.)  ;  a 
Portrait,  presumed  to  be  by  Albert  Cuyp  (500  fr.)  ;  the 
Rape  of  Dejanira,  by  Guido  Reni  (2,700  fr.) ;  an 
Italian  Landscape,  by  J.  B.  Lallemand  (1.500  fr.); 
Ralliement,  by  J.  B.  Martin  des  Batailles  (1,400  fr.)  : 
a  Portrait  of  a  Woman,  by  M.  Mignard  (1,600  fr.) ; 
a  Shepherd  and  Sheep — Dinner-time,  in  the  manner 
of  Morland  (700  fr.) ;  le  Loup  berger,  le  Singe  avocat 
and  le  Chat  et  l’oiseau,  surrounded  by  arabesques,  by 
Peyrotte  (4,500  fr.)  ;  two  companion  pictures,  la  Sur¬ 
prise  agr6able  and  les  Vestales,  by  that  charming 
painter  Raoux,  who  excelled  especially  in  depicting 
the  play  of  light  upon  women’s  features  (3,550  fr.); 
the  Storm,  by  an  undecided  English  painter  (1,030  fr.'; 
etc.  I  repeat,  all  these  works  are  not  very  interesting, 
anti  the  sight  of  them  would  have  been  very  unprofit¬ 
able,  had  not  the  beautiful  canvas  in  the  style  of 
Fragonard  mentioned  above  rejoiced  the  eye  with  a 
snowy  landscape,  which  an  untoward  fall  illumines 
with  the  smiles  of  a  young  and  pretty  woman. 

Nor  did  a  small  sale  held  on  June  23  and  24  cause 
any  great  commotion.  It  included  a  Card-party,  by 
J.  Berckheyde  (800  fr.) ;  a  Portrait  of  a  Woman, 
by  '1'.  de  keyser  (2,500  fr.)  ;  a  Portrait  of  a  Man,  in 
pastel,  by  \  ivien  (1,250  fr.) ;  and  two  companion 
pieces,  Summer  and  Autumn,  bv  |.  B.  l'iepolo 
(3,000  fr.).  II  these  last  two  canvases  are  genuine,  the 
price  is  not  high  for  works  by  the  Venetian  decorative 
master,  whose  glory,  after  undergoing  an  eclipse,  has 
once  again  thrust  itself  upon  the  attention  of  art- 
lovers.  1  In  indeed  is  no  mor<  than  is  deserved  by 
the  author  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Labia  palace  in 
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Venice  and  of  so  many  other  fine  works,  which  make 
him  the  worthy  successor  of  Giorgione,  Titian  and 
Veronese. 

Drawings. — At  this  same  small  sale  occurred  a 
certain  number  of  drawings,  which  were  bought  at 
reasonable  prices,  as  though  the  public  taste,  wearying, 
in  a  manner,  of  painting,  were  turning  with  greater 
interest  to  that  sort  of  spontaneous  work  in  which  the 
artist’s  real  temperament  stands  revealed  without 
disguise.  Almost  every  lot  in  this  section  is  worth 
naming. 

The  eighteenth-century  drawings  included  a  Por¬ 
trait  de  M.  de  La  Neuville-Mortfleuri,  capitaine  de 
dragons  (410  fr.),  by  C-armontelle,  many  of  whose  in¬ 
teresting  drawings  were  bought  by  the  duke  of  Aumale 
for  the  Conde  museum  at  Chantilly  and  now  figure  in 
the  fine  catalogue  drawn  up  recently  by  M.  Gruyer, 
member  of  the  Institute  and  keeper  of  that  museum; 
some  Portraits  of  Women,  half-length,  by  Desrais 
(800  fr.),  that  same  Desrais  who  is  perhaps  the  author 
of  the  Promenade  du  Palais-Royal ;  an  anonymous 
portrait,  presumed  to  be  that  of  the  marchioness  of 
Pompadour  (605  fr.)  ;  Couple  consultant  l’alchimiste, 
by  Queverdo  (215  fr.)  ;  a  fine  drawing,  Ruines  du  petit 
temple  de  Vesta,  a  Tivoli,  by  Hubert  Robert  (1,850  fr.); 
an  Interior  of  a  Coffee-house,  attributed  to  Rowland¬ 
son  (250  fr.).  There  were  also  sold  a  Vue  du  Pan¬ 
theon,  a  Paris,  with  delicate  little  figures,  by  Poulteau 
(400  fr.)  ;  a  Portrait  of  Mile.  Constance  Mayer,  by 
Mallet  (230  fr.)  ;  a  Jeune  femme  assise,  by  Trinquesse 
(385  fr.)  ;  and  one  drawing  which  looked  rather  out  of 
its  element  among  all  these  works,  a  View  of  a  Castle 
and  River,  with  figures,  which  appears  to  have  been 
drawn  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  a  German  artist 
and  which  was  knocked  down  for  the  moderate  sum 
of  320  fr. 

At  a  small  sale  of  Mme.  D.  Delizy,  we  were  able  to 
inspect  at  our  ease  a  pretty  drawing  by  Boucher,  a 
Head  of  a  Young  Woman,  which  found  a  purchaser  at 
810  fr.  As  times  go,  how  many  pieces,  signed  by 
artists  of  real  worth  and  belonging  to  the  Flemish, 
Dutch,  English,  French  and  Italian  schools  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  are  far  from 
attaining  so  high  a  price  ! 

Objects  of  Art  and  Furniture. — M.  Hochon’s 
collection  abounded  in  objects  of  art  and  furni¬ 
ture  of  all  kinds.  I  will  mention  a  Merovingian 
buckle,  in  bent  silver-gilt  (210  fr.)  ;  two  apothecary’s 
bottles,  in  old  Faenza  ware  (goo  fr.) ;  a  medal,  in 
patinated  bronze,  with  the  bust  of  Malatesta  (380  fr.). 
Ironwork  :  two  Flemish  torch-holders,  with  flowers 
and  spiral  scrolls  (3,200  fr.  and  4,200  fr.).  Bronzes, 
by  Barye, displaying  all  the  celebrated  animal-sculptor’s 
impetuosity  and  power  of  realistic  observation  :  a 
lioness  going  on  all-fours,  green  patina  (2,250  fr.)  ;  a 
lion,  of  the  same,  brown  patina  (800  fr.)  ;  an  ocelot 
attacking  a  stag,  brown  patina  (3,000  fr.).  A  head  of 
a  woman,  in  repousse  copper,  P'rench  workmanship  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  fetched  7,000  fr.  A-  statuette 
in  brown  patinated  bronze,  representing  a  Chasseur  a 
la  lanterne  and  attributed  to  Labenwolf,  a  Nuremberg 
artist  of  the  Renaissance,  was  sold  for  720  fr.  There 
were  also  some  mediaeval  sculptures  :  among  others, 
a  carved  capital  from  the  Champagne  district,  thir¬ 
teenth  century  (310  fr.)  ;  groups  in  carved  stone, 


fourteenth  century,  Virgins  and  Child  (1,380  fr., 
2,800  fr.,  1,000  fr.),  etc.;  a  Man  Weeping,  erect,  of 
the  same  century  (2,350  fr.).  These  prices  are  rather 
remarkable,  inasmuch  as  that  they  bear  witness  to  a 
return  of  the  taste  of  art-lovers  towards  the  so  ex¬ 
pressive  works  of  our  old  French  art. 

A  quantity  of  carved  wood  :  a  St.  Catherine,  Ger¬ 
man,  sixteenth  century  (3,000  fr.)  ;  a  St.  Anne  carrying 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  of  the  same  period  and  coun¬ 
try  (2,750  fr.);  the  reliquary-bust  of  St.  James  the 
Great,  French,  fifteenth  century  (3,500  fr.)  ;  part  of  a 
church  stall,  with  grotesque  figures,  sixteenth  century 
(3,ioofr.)  ;  a  trophy  of  arms,  with  small  columns, 
French,  sixteenth  century  (4,500  fr.)  ;  St.  Michael 
slaying  the  Dragon,  German,  fifteenth  century 
(6,000  fr.)  ;  a  door  of  a  room  with  grotesques,  sixteenth 
century  (4,100  fr.)  ;  the  top  of  a  wooden  lectern,  six¬ 
teenth  century  (2,400  fr.).  In  this  section  figured  a 
very  interesting  piece  :  two  doors  with  ten  panels,  in 
oak  carved  with  grotesque  figures,  trophies,  monsters, 
cupids,  and  masks,  busts  of  Adrian  and  Faustina, 
busts  of  Fouis  XII  king  of  France,  with  the  French 
arms,  and  his  prime  minister  the  Cardinal  Georges 
d’Amboise,  archbishop  of  Rouen,  who  very  nearly  be¬ 
came  pope  at  the  time  of  the  Italian  wars.  These 
panels  came  from  the  chateau  de  Gaillon,  once  so 
famous,  of  which  now  hardly  anything  survives  (its 
fagade  is  at  present  exhibited  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  Paris)  :  they  were  knocked 
down  for  the  handsome  figure  of  28,000  fr. 

Embroideries  and  velvets :  two  strips  of  silk  em¬ 
broidery  in  colours  and  gold,  representing  the  Fife  of 
the  Virgin,  in  the  Italian  style  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury  (3,300  fr.)  ;  a  picture  in  silk,  Calvary,  Italian, 
fifteenth  century  (6,100  fr.)  ;  an  altar-front  in  cloth  of 
gold,  spikes  and  crowns,  Venetian,  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  (5,700  fr.)  ;  chasubles  or  fragments  of  chasubles, 
Spanish,  sixteenth  century  (1,200  fr.  to  about  3,000  fr.)  ; 
etc.  Lastly,  a  private  collector  acquired  for  the 
sum  of  35,000  fr.  some  important  pieces  said  to  have 
come  from  the  Escurial,  and  dating  from  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  These  include  a  chasuble,  two  dal¬ 
matics,  and  two  lectern-covers  in  red  velvet  with  gold 
and  silver  embroidery  ;  they  display  different  scenes 
from  the  Scriptures  :  the  Annuciation,  the  Nativity, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  Circumcision,  the 
Presentation,  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  Christ  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  etc. 

In  the  fifth  Lelong  sale,  I  will  mention,  among 
musical  instruments  a  violoncello,  by  Carlo  Antonio 
Testore,  Milan,  1735  (2,050  fr.);  a  Stradivarius,  dated 
1720  (i2,ooofr.);  another,  dated  1725  (10,500  fr.). 
Porcelain  :  a  Chinese  vase,  famille  rose,  flowers  on  a 
red-gold  ground  (6, goo  fr.)  ;  two  Chinese  oblong 
flower-stands,  blue-grey  celadon  (1,200  fr.).  Minia¬ 
tures:  a  Portrait  of  a  Woman,  by  Sicardi  (goofr.). 
A  number  of  watches  and  many  jewelled  ornaments, 
mainly  of  the  eighteenth  century  :  an  emerald  brooch 
(10,000  fr.)  ;  two  ear-rings,  in  gold,  rubies  and  brio- 
lettes  (7,000  fr.)  ;  two  tortoise-shell  medallions,  le 
Coucher  de  la  mariee  and  le  Fruit  de  l’amour  secret, 
after  Baudouin  (1,000  fr.).  A  barometer  in  rosewood 
and  bronze-gilt,  signed  Charles  Le  Roy  (605  fr.). 
Three  yards  of  lace,  old  Venetian  guipure,  reliefs  and 
flowers  (3,000  fr.).  A  clock  in  bronze-gilt,  Louis  XVI 
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style,  signed  Barancourt,  Paris  (1,500  fr.).  Furniture  : 
four  chairs  in  carved  wood  and  grey  lacquer,  with 
acanthus  leaves  and  ribboned  wands,  Louis  X\  I 
style,  signed  Jacob  (2,000  fr.)  ;  a  Regency  sledge, 
with  dolphins  (2,400  fr.)  ;  a  Louis  XV  writing  table 
(3,100  fr.);  a  Louis  XV  chest  of  drawers  in  veneered 
wood  (2,000  fr.) ;  a  wreathed  sledge,  Louis  X\  I  style 
(2,560  fr.)  ;  etc.,  etc.  In  fact,  I  should  never  end  if  I 
tried  to  point  out  all  the  interesting  pieces  in  this 
unparalleled  collection,  which  has  not  yet  been  ex¬ 
hausted,  in  spite  of  its  six  sales,  and  which  will  continue 
to  be  dispersed  during  the  coming  season.  What  a 
confused  heap  of  things  must  have  been  contained  in 
that  h6tel  Roiiille  de  Meslay,  built  on  the  Quai  de 
Bethune,  in  Paris,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  where  the 
lady  who  was  once  Mme.  Boisse  and  who  became 
Mme.  Camille  Lelong  accumulated  during  her  life, 
with  jealous  but  enlightened  ardour,  so  many  beauti¬ 
ful  or  charming  objects ! 

The  sale  of  Mme.  D.  Delizy’s  collection  included, 
among  others,  two  Aubusson  tapestries,  Louis  XVI, 
with  landscapes,  draperies,  rustic  scenes,  after  Boucher, 
which  were  knocked  down  for  8,800  fr.  Also,  a  marble 
group,  Jeune  femme  et  l’amour,  by  A.  Carrier- Belleuse 
( 1,000  lr.),  and  a  Baigneuse,  in  white  marble,  signed 
Marquet  de  Vasselot  (1,120  fr.),  both  contemporary 
sculptors.  Lastly,  jewels,  among  which  I  will  men¬ 
tion,  in  the  hope  of  interesting  some  of  the  lady 
readers  of  The  Burlington  Gazette,  a  pair  of  ear¬ 
rings,  formed  of  two  large  white  oriental  pearls,  which 
fetched  12,090  fr.,  while  a  necklace  of  twenty-one 
black,  grey  and  bronzed  pearls,  with  rubies,  sapphires 
and  brilliants,  was  sold  for  1 1,450  fr. 

In  another  sale,  I  will  mention,  as  furnishing  some 
unfamiliar  names,  a  terra-cotta  figure,  a  Man,  Seated, 
signed  Godecharle,  1797  (300  fr.) ;  a  terra-cotta  por¬ 
trait  of  Albertine  baroness  de  Nivenheim,  by  J.  B. 
Nini,  1768  (795  fr.).  Old  Rouen  plates,  including 
some  with  blue  scallopings,  obtained  prices  varying 
from  400  to  900  fr.  apiece  and  showed  the  high  favour 
still  maintained  by  the  old  faience  manufactured  in  the 
Norman  capital. 

The  above  arc  the  principal  sales  of  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  end  of  the  season.  There 
will  be  a  few  more  to  close  the  campaign,  and  then  the 
auctioneer’s  hammer  will  be  silent,  to  lie  heard  again 
in  the  autumn.  Already  several  important  auctions 
are  announced,  without  counting  the  conclusion  of  the 
Camille  Lelong  sale. 

Georges  Riat. 

II  AMSTERDAM 

The  only  important  sale  held  during  this  month 
was  tin-  auction  of  pictures  forming  the  collections  of 
Rene  della  Faille  de  NVaerloos  of  Antwerp,  Mrs.  van 
den  Berch  van  Heemstcdc  of  the  1 1  ague,  and  some  ot  her 
properties,  which  took  place  at  Amsterdam  on  July  7, 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Frcdcrik  Mullei  X  Co. 
The  following  lug  prices  were  fetched: — No.  4.  St. 
Helena  and  the  Holy  Cross,  said  to  be  by  M  trillion, 
and  certainly  a  very  fine  fifteenth-century  picture, 
bought  for  fl.  12,400 for  the  Louvre;  No.  31.  The  Three 
Crosses,  by  I*.  Breughel  the  older,  tl. 2,500,  Wilstach 
museum,  Philadelphia ;  No.  46.  M.  v.  Bcrghe,  Por¬ 
trait  of  1  Girl,  H.1,750;  No.  57.  \  1  li  mning  little 


portrait  of  an  infant,  by  Gerard  Don,  tl.  6,700  ;  No.  63. 
A.  Hanncinan,  La  Partie  de  Musique,  tl. 2,700; 
No.  74.  J.  Jordaens,  Nympheset  Satyres,  fl.  1,250,  mu¬ 
seum  of  Ghent  ;  Th.  de  Kevzer,  Portraits  of  a  Gen¬ 
tleman  and  his  Wife,  very  fine  but  small,  tl. 3,000,  Six 
gallery;  No.  81.  X.  Maes,  l’enfant  gatee,  fl.2,150; 
No.  99.  Ostade,  Interior,  fine  quality,  tl.  7,000 ; 
No.  103.  Two  Dogs  and  a  Cat,  an  interesting  and 
genuine  picture  by  Potter,  tl. 4,400  (went  to  Phila¬ 
delphia);  No.  122.  R.  van  Vries,  landscape,  tl.  2,000; 
No.  132.  Wvnants,  a  very  blank  little  landscape, 
il.  3,200;  No.  1 72.  N.  Maes,  two  oval  portraits  of  a 
gentleman  and  a  lady,  tl.  1,275;  No.  189.  M-  de  Vos, 
a  capital  portrait,  tl.  1,900,  bought  for  the  Brussels 
museum. 
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antiquities 

Annual  of  the  British  School  at  Athens,  no.  viii.  Session  1901- 
1902.  (8  x  10)  London  (Macmillan).  17s.  net. 

Art  contributions  :  A.  J.  Evans,  the  Palace  at  Knossos  ;  F  W. 
Hasluck,  Sculptures  from  Cyzicus ;  R.  C.  Bosanquet,  Excava¬ 
tions  at  ITaesos  ;  E.  S.  Forster.  Praesos,  the  Terracottas  ;  R.  C. 
Bosanquet,  Excavations  at  Petras  and  Palaikastro.  20  plates 
and  text  ill  us. 

Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club.  Exhibition  of  Ancient  Greek  Art. 
[Catalogue.]  (12x9)  London  (printed  for  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club). 

Dictionnaire  d'Archeologie  Chretienne  et  de  Liturgie,  public  par  le 
R.  P.  Dom  F.  Cabrol,  Ben<5dictin  de  Solesmes.  avec  le  concours 
d’un  grand  nombre  de  collaborateurs.  (11  x  8)  Paris  (Letouzey 
&  And).  5  francs  net.  each  part. 

The  first  two  parts  (575  pp.)  contain,  among  other  articles,  the 
following :  AC.  Abbaye,  Abecddaire,  Abel  et  Cain.  Abraham, 
Abrasax,  Abrdviations.  Abside,  Actes  des  Martyrs.  Ad  Bestias, 
Ad  Sanctos,  Adam  et  Eve.  Adelphia.  The  work  is  admirably 
arranged,  documented  and  illustrated. 

British  Museum.  A  guide  to  the  Early  Christian  and  Byzantine 
antiquities  in  the  Department  of  British  and  Medirpval  Antiqui¬ 
ties.  (9x5)  London  (printed  for  the  Trustees),  is.  [15  plates 
and  84  text  illus.  116  pp.]. 

Stein  (M.  A.).  Sand-buried  ruins  of  Khotan.  Personal  narrative  of 
a  journey  of  arehieological  and  geographical  exploration  in 
Chinese  Turkestan.  (9x6)  I*ondon  (Unwin),  21s.  net.  [Ulus.] 
Schultz  (A.).  Das  hausliche  Leb;n  der  europaischen  Kulturvblker 
vom  Mittelalter  bis  zur  zweiten  Halfte  des  xvm  Jahrhunderts 
(10  x  7)  Munchen  und  Berlin  (Oldenbourg),  9  marks. 

Victoria  History  of  the  counties  of  England:  Hampshire  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Vol.  11.  (12x8)  Westminster  (Constable). 

Contains  the  art  contributions  Early  Christian  art  and  in¬ 
scriptions.  by  J.  Komilly  Allen:  Topography  of  the  Alton  Hun¬ 
dred,  by  W.  |  Hardy,  with  architectural  descriptions  by  W.  II 
St.J.  Hope  and  C.  I<  Peers.  Nearly  half  the  volume  is  taken 
up  by  Dr  J.  C.  Cox's  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  County;  the 
numerous  illustrations  include  portraits,  seals,  coats  of  arms,  and 
architectural  views. 

Pendleton  (|  )  and  jACyut--  (W  ).  Modern  Chesterfield.  (7  «  s) 
Chesterfield  (The  Derbyshire  Courier  Co.). 

Memorials  of  Old  Northamptonshire  Edited  by  Alice  Dryden 
(9  x  t>)  London  (Bemrose),  15s.  net 

Includes  chapters  upon  Norih  imptonshire  Villages.  Queen 
Eleanor's  Crosses.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  and*  his  Homes,  by 
the  Editor ;  Sir  T.  Tresham  and  his  SymUilic  Huildings . 
Fotheringay,  by  M  jourdain  Monumental  l-.thgics  by  A 
llurtshome,  etc  With  27  illustrations. 

Cain  (G  ).  Paris,  les  anciens  quartlers.  (6  •  9)  Paris  (Le  Delev) 

The  three  parts  published,  dealing  with  the  Ijiuvre  district, 
the  Cite,  the  Temple.  Marais  and  Bastile,  contain  res|ievmelv  a 
text  of  20  jo  pages,  and  40  phototype  views  of  the  locality  and 
its  principal  buildings  at  dilferent  periods 
l< ik  111.  (IE).  Augsburg.  (10*7)  Leipzig  (Scemann),  j  marks 
•  Heruliintc  Kunststatten,  22  '  ioj  illus 
Luoorff  (A.)  and  IIkin/kmling  (A  ).  Dir  Bail  und  Kunsidenknialcr 
von  Westfalen.  Kreis  Siegcn  .  Kreis  Wittgenstein  2  vols 
|i2<ioj  Munster  I.  W  (Schoningh) 

I  lie  copious  dhislr.il ion  ol  this  series  renders  it  .  ne  of  the  l«est 
ol  the  German  topographical  art  surveys  10  vols  have  »|>|>r»rr.l 

•  SlMf*  Hrl  t)|  W|l|lt  I  In  In  I  «*  - 
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Philippi  (A.).  Florenz.  (10x7)  Leipzig  (Seemann),  4  marks. 

‘  Beriihmte  Kunststatten,  20.’  222  illus. 

Pischetti  (L.).  Pompei  com'  era  e  Pompei  com’  e.  Napoli,  5  lire. 

Marucchi  (O.).  Le  Catacombe  Romane  secondo  gli  ultimistudi  e  le 
piu  recenti  scoperte.  Compendio  della  Roma  Sotterranea. 
(9  x  6)  Roma  (Desclee,  Lefebvre),  10  lire. 

Berner  Kunstdenkmaler,  Lieferung  4.  (17  x  10)  Bern  (Wyss). 

The  present  part  of  this  collection,  published  by  the  artistic 
and  antiquarian  societies  of  Bern  and  its  canton,  contains  pho- 
lotypes  of  an  Erlach  house  (1589),  the  lectern  in  Bern  cathedral 
(15  cent.),  the  Gallo-Roman  bronze  group  ‘  Dea  Artio,’  and  two 
silver-gilt  '  Fankhauser  ’  cups  ;  the  accompanying  text  is  in  Ger¬ 
man.  Pts.  1-3  appeared  in  1902. 

Swieykowski  (E.).  Studya  dohistoryi  sztuki  i  kultury  wieku  xviii  w 
Polsce.  1.  Monografia  Dukli.  (10  x  7)  w  Krakowie  (Drukarnia 
Universytete  Jagiellonskiego). 

A  history,  in  Polish,  of  the  town  of  Dukli  in  Galicia ;  the 
illustrations  include  an  eighteenth-century  church  with  the  tomb 
of  a  Countess  Mniszech. 

Franz  Pasha.  Kairo.  (10x7)  Leipzig  (Seemann),  4  marks. 
‘Beriihmte  Kunststatten,  21.’  140  illus. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  WORKS  AND  MONOGRAPHS 

Cervetto  (L.  A.).  I  Gaggini  da  Bissone,  loro  opere  in  Genova 
et  altrove.  Contribute  alia  storia  dell’ arte  lombarda.  (19x13) 
Milan  (Hoepli).  [Illus.] 

Chamberlain  (A.  B.).  Thomas  Gainsborough.  (6x4)  London 
(Duckworth),  2s.  net.  1  Popular  Library  of  Art.'  53  illus. 

Vogel  (J.).  Otto  Greiner.  (12x9)  Leipzig  (Seeman).  [40  pp., 

6  plates,  and  text  illus.] . 

Reinaud  (£.).  Charles  Jalabert,  1’homme,  l’artiste,  d^apres  sa  cor- 
respondance.  Preface  de  J.  L.  Gerome.  (10x7)  Paris  (Hach- 
ette),  7  fr.  50.  [20  plates.] 

Staley  (E.).  Millet.  (7x4)  London  (Bell),  is.  net.  ‘Miniature 
Series  of  Painters.’ 

Hanschmann  (A.  B  ).  Bernard  Palissy  der  Kiinstler,  Naturforscher 
und  Schriftsteller  als  Vater  der  induktiven  Wissenschaftsmethode 
des  Bacon  von  Verulam.  (10  x  7)  Leipzig  (Dieterich). 

Rossetti  (W.  M.).  Rossetti  Papers,  1862  to  1870,  a  compilation. 
(9x6)  London  (Sands),  10s.  6d.  net. 

Bode  (W.).  Der  Maler  Hercules  Segers.  (Jahrbuch  der  Kgl.  Preus- 
sischen  Kunstsammlungen,  xxiv,  ii  Heft.) 

Mancini  (G.).  Vitadi  Luca  Signorelli.  (10x7)  Firenze  (Carnesecchi), 
20  lire.  [Many  illus.] 

Macmillan  (H.).  The  life-work  of  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.  London 
(Dent),  4s.  6d.  net.  '  Temple  Biographies.’  [11  plates.] 

ARCHITECTURE 

Ronczewski  (K.).  Gewolbeschmuck  in  romischen  Altertum.  (13  x  9) 
Berlin  (Reimer). 

Illustrated  with  31  plates  of  existing  examples  of  Roman  and 
Pompeian  painted,  mosaic  and  stucco  vault  decoration,  and  text 
illustrations.  Text,  46  pp. 

Zeller  (A  ).  Burg  Hornberg  am  Neckar.  (15  x  11)  Leipzig  (Hierse- 
mann).  [11  plates,  and  text  illus.] . 
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THE  LOWESTOFT  PORCELAIN  FACTORY,  AND  THE  CHINESE 
PORCELAIN  MADE  FOR  THE  EUROPEAN  MARKET  DURING 

THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  1 
J8T*  WRITTEN  BY  L.  SOLON  J5T* 


R.  W.  CHAFFERS 
is  responsible  for  the 
spread  of  a  theory  re¬ 
garding  the  Lowestoft 
factory  and  its  produc- 

_ ^tions,  which,  after  it  had 

been  provisionally  endorsed  by  the  majority 
of  collectors,  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the 
worst  mystifications  recorded  in  ceramic 
history.  It  must  be  conceded,  in  mitigation 
of  the  offence,  that  seldom  had  such  a  crop 
of  apparently  admissible  evidence  turned  up 
to  substantiate  an  ill-grounded  belief.  On 
a  visit  that  the  author  of  ‘  Marks  and  Mono¬ 
grams,’  in  quest  of  information,  paid  to  the 
town  of  Lowestoft,  he  came  across  nume¬ 
rous  pieces  of  porcelain  of  very  distinctive 
character,  bearing  the  crest  or  initials  of  the 
old  families  in  which  they  had  long  been 
preserved,  and  all  of  which  were  said  by 
their  possessors  to  have  been  made  in  the 
local  factory  that  existed  at  one  time.  He 
concluded,  naturally  enough,  that  he  was 
on  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  a  most  im¬ 
portant  and  so  far  unsuspected  centre  of 
production — a  too-hasty  conclusion  that  a 
prejudiced  course  of  investigation,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  came  to  strengthen.  ^[Theware 
that  he  soon  felt  himself  warranted  to  call 
‘  Lowestoft  porcelain  ’  bore,  it  is  true,  de¬ 
corations  of  European  design,  but  was  no 
other  than  the  inferior  oriental  china  that 
the  East  India  companies  threw  whole¬ 
sale  upon  the  market  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  building  up  his  lame  theory 
Chaffers  had  neglected  to  take  into  consider¬ 
ation  a  few  points  of  primary  importance. 
^[All  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  town 
who  could  remember  anything  of  the  ex- 

1  A  chapter  extracted  from  Mr.  Solon's  forthcoming  book, 

'  A  Urief  History  of  Old  English  Porcelain, '  by  kind  permission 
of  Messrs.  Hem  rose  &  Sons,  Limited,  London  and  Derby. 


tinct  factory  agreed  in  saying  that  it  was  a 
small  place,  with  only  one  biscuit  oven  and 
one  enamelling  kiln,  and  that  at  the  best 
of  times  the  number  of  persons  it  employed 
did  not  exceed  seventy.  Now,  if  the  in¬ 
quirer  had  not  willingly  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  very  same  kind  of  porcelain 
as  that  of  which  he  was  endeavouring  to 
localize  the  origin  was  commonly  found  in 
every  country  which  had  had  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  east,  not  only  in 
Europe,  but  also  in  America — where  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Salem  were  the  centres  of  a  large 
importation  trade — and  that  many  ancient 
families  inhabiting  the  sea-port  towns  of 
those  countries  boast  the  possession  of  tea 
or  dinner  services  of  similar  china,  embla¬ 
zoned  with  the  arms  or  inscribed  with  the 
initials  of  an  ancestor  who  had  obtained 
them  from  the  East  Indies  ;  if  he  had  not 
conveniently  forgotten  that  odd  specimens 
of  the  ware  are  found  in  every  collection 
and  curiosity  shop  at  home  and  abroad, 
then  he  might  have  suspected  that  such  a 
colossal  supply  could  only  have  come  from 
a  manufacturing  centre  of  amazing  magni¬ 
tude,  and  not  from  a  small  factory  at  work 
for  a  few  years  on  the  coast  of  England. 
He  also  failed  to  observe  that  the  paste  of 
the  china  was  manifestly  of  oriental  cha¬ 
racter,  and  that  there  is  no  record  of  hard 
porcelain  having  ever  been  made  at  Lowes¬ 
toft.  ^[On  the  other  hand,  a  coarse  kind 
of  soft  china,  usually  painted  in  underglaze 
blue,  has  been  traced  as  the  undeniable 
product  of  the  Lowestoit  factory,  and  a 
sufficient  number  of  examples  of  that  class 
can  now  be  produced  to  dispel  any  doubt  as 
to  the  precise  description  of  the  ware  that 
was  made  there,  and  to  put  an  end  to  all 
controversy.  ^JTo  the  facility  that  the 
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The  situation  of  Lowestoft  offered  for  trading 

Burlington  with  Holland  by  way  of  Yarmouth  must 
Magazine,  be  attributed  the  existence  of  a  petty  com- 
Number  pany  of  merchants  who  joined  to  the  im- 
VI  portation  ol  Delft-faience  the  manufacture, 

on  a  small  scale,  of  a  pottery  of  the  same 
description.  White  and  blue  faience  pieces, 
inscribed  with  local  names  and  dated  as  early 
as  1755,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  pottery- 
works  were  in  operation  about  that  time. 
The  making  of  soft  china  was  added  shortly 
afterwards.  A  heap  of  discarded  plaster 
moulds  was  unearthed  from  the  site  of  the 
old  works  in  1902  ;  it  included  moulds  for 
embossed  sauce-boats  and  plain  globular  tea¬ 
pots  ;  upon  one  of  these  latter,  the  date 
1762  was  incised  in  the  plaster.  The  glo¬ 
bular  tea-pot  made  in  that  mould  is  repro¬ 
duced  on  the  accompanying  plate.  In  the 
same  year  a  queer,  nine-sided  ink-pot  was 
manufactured  ;  it  bears  a  pseudo-Chinese 
ornamentation  in  underglaze  blue,  with  the 
monogram  ‘R.B.  1762.’  Robert  Browne, 
for  whom  the  piece  was  painted  and  in¬ 
scribed,  was  the  head  of  the  firm  till  1771. 
This  unimpeachable  testimony  of  the  true 
style  of  the  Lowestoft  fabrication  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Arthur  Crisps,  in 
whose  collection  are  preserved  six  other 
ink-pots  of  the  same  shape,  together  with 
many  other  genuine  pieces,  decorated  in 
the  same  manner,  and  bearing  dates  ranging 
from  1762  101782.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  a  tea  service  which  has  the  name 
c  Elizath  Buckle,' and  the  date  1768, painted 
in  blue.  It  was  executed  by  Robert  Allen, 
a  nephew  of  the  worthy  dame,  who  was 
still  serving  his  apprenticeship,  but  in  after 
times  became  the  manager  of  the  works. 
Also  a  number  of  small  articles  bearing  the 
words  ‘  A  trifle  from  Lowestoft’  or  ‘A 
trifle  from  Yarmouth.’  None  of  these 
specimens  have  anything  in  common  with 
the  so-called  Lowestoft  china.  ^[A  family 
tradition  discloses  the  way  in  which  porce¬ 
lain  making  was  introduced  at  Lowestoft. 
It  is  reported  that  Robert  Browne,  anxious 
to  master  a  process  unknown  to  him  and 


from  which  he  expected  great  results,  re¬ 
paired  to  London  disguised  as  a  workman, 
and  in  that  capacity  took  employment  in 
one  of  the  china  factories,  either  Bow  or 
Chelsea.  The  discipline  of  former  years 
had  somewhat  relaxed  in  these  establish¬ 
ments,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  worming 
out  from  one  of  the  foremen,  in  exchange 
for  adequate  remuneration,  the  secret  of 
the  mixture,  with  instructions  about  prac¬ 
tical  manipulations.  The  object  he  had  in 
view  appears  to  have  been  most  easily  at¬ 
tained  ;  scarcely  three  weeks  had  elapsed 
when  he  returned  to  his  own  works,  pro¬ 
vided  with  sufficient  information  to  start 
china-making  at  once,  without  calling  any 
outsider  to  his  assistance.  It  is  needless  to 
observe  that  what  he  learned  in  this  man¬ 
ner  did  not  put  him  in  the  position  of  pro¬ 
ducing  hard  porcelain,  and  that  he  could  not 
have  made  any  on  this  basis.  As  it  stands 
now  the  history  of  the  Lowestoft  works  is 
a  short  one  to  tell.  A  better  knowledge 
of  the  exact  nature  of  the  owners’  business 
might  have  been  obtained  from  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  papers  and  account  books  of 
the  old  firm  ;  they  may  or  may  not  be  still 
in  existence;  at  any  rate,  their  contents 
have  never  been  investigated.  We  know 
very  little  besides  the  fact  that  fritt  porce¬ 
lain  was  made  for  the  first  time  in  1762, 
and  that  the  factory  was  closed  in  1803. 
^[This  article  will,  however,  have  ful¬ 
filled  its  purpose  if  it  establishes,  once 
for  all,  not  so  much  what  was  the  true 
Lowestoft  ware,  but  what  it  was  not.  One 
may  well  wonder  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
the  name  of  the  obscure  Lowestoft  factory 
could  ever  have  been  mentioned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  particular  ware  which,  in  every 
country  where  the  unmistakable  specimens 
of  it  are  met  with  in  large  quantities,  is  re¬ 
cognized  as  being  of  oriental  provenance. 
As  no  conjecture  has  so  far  been  advanced 
in  answer  to  that  query  I  will  venture  to 
present  a  not  improbable  solution  of  the 
problem,  That  they  never  manufactured 
such  a  porcelain  at  Lowestoft  has  no  longer 
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to  be  demonstrated;  it  remains  to  be  proved 
that  they  sold  it,  and  that  the  misconcep¬ 
tion  as  to  its  origin  arose  from  no  other 
cause.  We  must  remember,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  that  the  proprietors  of  the  works 
were  also  ship-owners,  conducting  a  small 
trade  with  Holland.  They  exported  Eng¬ 
lish  clays  and  raw  materials  for  the  use  of 
the  Delft  potters,  and  brought  back,  in  re¬ 
turn,  articles  of  Dutch  faience,  often  painted 
with  names  and  inscriptions,  for  which  they 
accepted  commissions  from  private  custom¬ 
ers.  We  know,  next,  that  Rotterdam  was 
the  centre  of  the  mighty  commerce  carried 
on  between  Holland  and  China.  It  may, 
then,  be  fairly  assumed  that  while  engaged 
in  the  trade  of  common  Delft  ware,  they 
conceived  the  idea  of  entering  into  com¬ 
munication  with  the  wholesale  importers 
of  Chinese  porcelain  from  whom  they  could 
purchase  large  supplies,  and  establishing  in 
England  a  highly-remunerative  branch  of 
business  by  underselling  the  East  India 
company.  It  was  customary  with  the 
Dutch  firms  to  send  over  to  their  foreign 
settlements  shapes  and  designs  obtained 
from  European  sources,  to  be  reproduced 
by  native  hands.  Models  from  Dresden, 
Sevres,  and  even  from  Leeds  or  the  Staf¬ 
fordshire  potteries,  were  constantly  copied 
in  oriental  porcelain.  The  Lowestoft  peo¬ 
ple  did  what  all  other  merchants  had  done 
before  them,  and  through  the  same  channel 
forwarded  to  China  the  designs  of  coats-of- 
arms,  English  mottoes,  and  initials  that 
were  to  be  painted  on  the  porcelain  they 
had  undertaken  to  supply.  In  the  Henry 
Willett  collection  is  an  armorial  plate  de¬ 
corated  in  the  usual  Indo-European  style, 
and  inscribed,  at  the  back,  with  its  certifi¬ 
cate  of  origin:  CANTON  in  CHINA 
24th  Jan.  1791.  Commissions  of  that 
kind  were  received  from  the  leading  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  neighbourhood  and  duly  exe¬ 
cuted  ;  hence  the  number  of  local  patrony¬ 
mics  that  Chaffers  noticed  on  the  porcelain 
in  the  possession  of  many  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  who  honestly  believed  that  it  had 


been  made  by  the  very  men  from  whom  it  The 
had  been  purchased.  In  1770  the  busi-  Lowestoft 
nesshad  taken  sufficient  extension  to  induce  Porcelain 
the  partners  to  open  a  warehouse  in  Queen  Factory,  &c. 
Street,  Cheapside.  Their  agent,  Clark 
Dunford,  inserted  in  the  London  papers 
an  announcement  in  which  he  advertised 
‘  a  large  selection  of  Lowestoft  china.’  We 
possess  no  information  as  to  what  may  have 
been  the  exact  description  of  the  goods 
advertised  under  that  name,  but  we  may 
safely  surmise  that  it  was  something  su¬ 
perior  to  ‘  A  trifle  from  Lowestoft  ’  or  any 
of  the  articles  we  know  to  have  been  the 
staple  production  of  the  works.  It  seems 
that  a  more  attractive  exhibition  might 
have  been  formed  in  the  show-room  by  a 
stock  of  Chinese  porcelain  imported  by  the 
Lowestoft  company.  I  feel  convinced 
that  conclusive  proofs  of  this  elucidation 
of  the  Lowestoft  puzzle  will  one  day  come 
to  light ;  in  the  meantime,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  it  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
following  facts  :  It  is  recorded,  on  good 
authority,  that  the  ruin  of  the  company 
was  caused  by  the  wreck  of  one  of  their 
vessels  carrying  a  cargo  of  porcelain,  and 
the  burning,  by  the  French  army,  of  the 
warehouse  they  had  established  at  Rotter¬ 
dam.  The  idea  that  the  enormous  amount 
of  ware  required  to  load  a  vessel  and  to  fill  a 
large  warehouse  in  Rotterdam,  not  to  speak 
of  the  one  in  London,  could  have  been  sup¬ 
plied  by  a  one-oven  factory,  is  too  ludicrous 
to  be  entertained  for  one  moment,  and  it 
may  be  dismissed  without  further  com¬ 
ment.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
Lowestoft  painters  may  have  decorated  ware 
imported  from  China  in  the  white.  By 
reason  of  the  ubiquity  of  the  porcelain  deco¬ 
rated  in  the  accredited  style,  and  the  small 
number  of  hands  employed  at  the  factory, 
such  a  suggestion  is  equally  untenable.  A 
hard  porcelain  teapot, unmistakably  painted 
by  a  Chinese  hand,  which  is  marked  ‘Allen, 

Lowestoft,’  is  reproduced  on  the  opposite 
page.  Robert  Allen  was  manager  of  the 
works  up  to  the  last.  When  they  closed  Ik- 
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set  up  a  small  china  shop  in  the  town,  deco¬ 
rating  himself  part  of  the  articles  he  sold. 
His  supply  was  drawn  from  various  sources, 
including  oriental.  Far  from  being  deceiv¬ 
ed  by  such  misleading  testimonies,  we  may 
only  infer  from  this  tea-pot  that  the  dealer 
was  wont  to  affix  his  name  to  all  that  passed 
through  his  hands,  even  upon  such  pieces 
as  had  been  decorated  abroad.  This  curi¬ 
ous  specimen  is  now  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  museum.  The  so-called  Lowes¬ 
toft  style  is  characterized  by  sprays  and  gar¬ 
lands  of  flowers,  in  which  two  peculiar  pink 
and  purple  colours  play  a  conspicuous  part, 
and  by  scalloped  borders  of  the  scale  or 
trellis  patterns.  Similar  designs  appear 
on  the  early  china  and  earthenware  of 
Staffordshire.  The  last  partisans  of  the 
Chaffers  theory — for  all  the  offshoots  of 
the  mystification  have  not  yet  been  fully 
eradicated — believe  that  such  pieces  afford 
irrefutable  examples  of  the  Lowestoft  ori¬ 
ginal  production.  This  is  an  error  that 
must  be  discarded  with  the  others.  To 
imitate  Chinese  decoration  has  always 
been  the  golden  rule  of  the  English  pot¬ 
ter  ;  just  as  he  had  reproduced  the  fine 
Nankin  porcelain,  he  also  copied  the 


quasi -European  ware  manufactured  for 
exportation  by  the  East  India  company, 
and  this  all  the  more  readily  that  it  could 
be  easily  and  cheaply  produced.  The  well- 
known  scale  borders  and  the  sprays  of  pink 
and  purple  roses  occur  frequently  on  the  early 
china  of  Minton,  Spode  and  other  makers. 
These  designs  were  obviously  taken  from 
the  Chinese  importations,  and  did  not  ori¬ 
ginate  in  the  Potteries  any  more  than  they 
originated  at  Lowestoft,  From  the  few 
authenticated  specimens  that  have  come 
under  the  collector’s  notice  we  gather 
that  the  paste  of  the  genuine  Lowestoft 
porcelain  is  coarse,  semi-opaque,  and  of  a 
dingy  white  ;  the  glaze  is  speckled  with 
bubbles  and  minute  black  spots,  which 
denote  a  rather  imperfect  manufacture. 
It  is  poorly  decorated,  and  under  these 
conditions  we  understand  that  it  was  not 
preciously  preserved  in  the  households ;  at 
all  events,  it  has  now  become  very  rare. 
No  mark  was  ever  used  at  the  factory, 
and  the  specific  character  of  the  ware  is 
not  sufficiently  pronounced  to  allow  us  to 
use  such  undoubted  examples  as  we  pos¬ 
sess  as  a  means  of  identifying  those  which 
may  have  escaped  destruction. 
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TITIAN’S  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  EMPRESS  ISABELLA 
WRITTEN  BY  GEORG  GRONAU1  J5T* 


BOUT  the  middle  of  the 
year  i  543,  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  June  20  and  25,  a 
meeting  of  Paul  III  and 
Charles  V  was  arranged 
at  Busseto  between  Par¬ 
ma  and  Cremona  with  a  view  to  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  political  differences  out¬ 
standing  at  that  date.  In  the  train  of  the 
pope  came  Titian,  who  on  every  occasion 
when  the  emperor  set  foot  on  Italian 
soil  took  the  opportunity  of  paying  his 
addresses  to  the  monarch.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion,  too,  the  emperor  had  a  commission 
for  him  ;  Titian  was  instructed  to  paint  a 
portrait  of  the  dead  empress.  From  Are- 
tino’s  letters — which,  apart  from  their  per¬ 
sonal  fascination  which  no  reader  of  them 
is  able  to  resist,  are  second  to  none  as  a 
source  of  information  on  the  life  of  the  great 
painter — a  few  further  details  of  the  incident 
are  to  begle-aned, forsomedays  later  Aretino, 
in  the  company  of  Duke  Guidobaldo  of 
Urbino  and  of  the  Venetian  ambassadors, 
met  the  emperor  near  Peschiera  in  the 
course  of  his  journey  to  Germany.  It  was 
one  of  the  red  letter  days  in  Messer  Pietro’s 
life,  and,  fulfilled  with  vain-glory,  he  was 
never  tired  of  talking  of  the  marked  con¬ 
sideration  wherewith,  if  his  chronicle  is  to 
be  trusted,  the  emperor  received  him.  On 
this  occasion,  when  portraiture  became  the 
topic  of  conversation,  Charles  referred  to  the 
portrait  of  his  wife  that  he  had  given  to  Titian 
at  Busseto,  and  told  Aretino  to  tell  his  god¬ 
father  that  it  was  a  very  good  likeness,  though 
the  work  of  a  painter  of  small  merit.2  From 
Aretino’s  letters  we  glean  further  particulars. 
In  October  1544  he  addresses  a  letter  to 
the  emperor  wherein  he  extols  the  com¬ 
pleted  picture  in  such  high-flown  phrases 
as  to  baffle  translation.3  ‘  In  defiance  of 

1  Translated  from  the  original  German  by  P.  H.  Oakley 
Williams 

*  Cf  Aretino,  *  Lettere'  (Paris,  1C09),  Vol.  Ill,  p  36  verso. 

'  I  c  ,  p  76  verso 


Death,  he  has  called  her  back  to  life  by  the 
inspiration  of  his  colours,  so  that  God  pos¬ 
sesses  her  for  the  first,  Charles  for  the  second 
time.’  Although  his  words  sound  as  if 
he  were  speaking  of  a  finished  picture, 
Titian,  it  would  appear,  did  not  dispatch  the 
picture  to  the  emperor  until  about  a  year 
later.  In  October  1545  he  informed  the 
monarch  that  he  had  handed  the  two  por¬ 
traits  at  which  he  had  been  working  with 
all  the  diligence  of  which  he  was  capable, 
over  to  Mendoza  to  be  forwarded.1  A  few 
months  later  he  was  writing  again  from 
Rome,  whither  he  had  gone  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Farnesi,  to  say  that  he  had  delivered  his 
own  portrait  of  the  empress,  ‘  together 
with  the  other  which  had  been  given  to  me 
to  copy,’  to  Don  Diego.2  And  he  adds  :  ‘•If 
I  hear  that  it  finds  favour  I  shall  feel  the 
greatest  satisfaction  ;  but  in  the  contrary 
event,  I  should  prefer  to  improve  it  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  content  your  majesty  if  our 
Lord  God  vouchsafes  me  to  be  able  to  come 
to  bring  a  picture  of  Venus  by  me,’  etc.  4 
A  little  more  than  two  years  later  Titian 
arrived  at  Augsburg  at  the  summons  of  the 
emperor,  who  on  this  occasion  wished  once 
again  to  see  himself  portrayed  by  his  favourite 
painter,  this  time  as  the  conqueror  of  the 
Protestant  princes,  uplifted  and  on  horse¬ 
back.  It  involved  a  long  sojourn.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  it,  on  September  1,  1548, 
Titian  wrote  to  Granvella  to  explain  his 
prospects  to  him,  and  in  this  letter  enume¬ 
rates  the  pictures  he  had  done  for  the  em¬ 
peror,  among  them  ‘The  empress  alone 
and  the  one  of  the  emperor  and  empress.’ 
Here  a  little  difficulty  arises.  Has  Titian 
then  painted  a  single  portrait  of  the  em¬ 
press  on  two  occasions,  one  between  1  543 
and  154 5,  the  other  in  1548  ?  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  the  work  referred  to  in  this 

1  Crowe  and  Cavalcasclle,  *  Titian, ’  Vol.  II,  Doc.  LXVII. 

’  This  letter,  which  Is  little  known,  is  to  bo  found  in  Charavay, 

'  Invcntalrc  des  Autographes  dc  U.  l'Ulon '  (Paris,  1879), 
Vol.  II,  p  joo. 
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The  letter  one  and  the  same  with  the  earlier  por- 

Burlington  trait,  and  did  Titian,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  work 
Magazine,  it  up  again  ?  It  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
Number  any  degree  of  certainty,  but  as  the  Spanish 

VI  inventories  always  speak  of  one  portrait  only 

we  may  assume  that  the  latter  hypothesis 
is  the  more  likely  to  be  correct.  While 
the  double  portrait  has  been  lost,  the  picture 
of  the  empress  has  found  a  place  in  that 
incomparable  collection  of  Titian’s  works 
which  the  Prado  gallery  in  Madrid  com¬ 
prises.  It  is  one  of  Titian’s  most  important 
works ;  perhaps,  indeed,  it  takes  the  first 
place  among  his  portraits  of  women.  Never 
is  his  taste  more  exquisite  than  here.  Its 
courtly  splendour  strikes  one  as  a  matter  of 
course.  In  the  midst  of  glorious  colour — 
red  and  white — the  pale,  somewhat  colour¬ 
less  face  stands  out  framed  by  its  fair  red¬ 
dish  hair  ;  the  hand  clasps  a  breviary.  A 
window  to  the  right  opens  on  a  landscape 
scene,  one  of  those  glimpses  of  Nature  such 
as  Titian  had  the  secret  of  conjuring  up 
with  his  brush  with  such  incomparable  art. 
No  one  looking  at  the  picture  would  ever 
be  able  to  suspect  how  it  was  painted;  that 
its  painter  had  never  seen  his  model  with  his 
own  eyes.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing,  by 
the  way,  for  Titian  to  paint  the  portraits 
of  people  whom  he  did  not  even  know  by 
sight.  He  was  proud  of  his  skill  of  being 
able  to  recognize  the  characteristic  traits  of 
a  man  or  woman  even  from  another  artist’s 
work.1  fWe  can,  however,  only  realize  the 
work  of  genius  for  which  this  portrait  of 
Isabella  stands  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  picture  with  which  the  emperor  had 
furnished  him,  that  portrait  by  ‘a  painter  of 
small  merit.’  The  picture  itself  has,  it  is 
true,  been  wholly  lost,  but  a  copy  of  it  has 
recently  come  to  light  in  Florence,  and  is 
reproduced  in  these  pages  for  the  first  time. 
That  we  are  not  mistaken  in  assuming  it 
to  be  a  replica  of  the  original  from  which 
Titian  worked  will  be  proved  by  the  com¬ 
plete  coincidence  of  all  the  principal  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  picture  in  Madrid  with  the 

1  Cf.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  Vol.  I,  Doc.  XVII. 
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one  before  us.  In  the  Florentine  picture 
the  empress  is  wearing  a  black  robe  with 
white  puffed  sleeves,  a  great  deal  of  jewelry, 
and  is  holding  a  spray  of  foliage  in  her  hand. 
The  picture  is,  for  the  most  part,  sombre  in 
tone,  and  the  face  stands  out  most  effectively 
in  its  pallor.  It  has  that  diaphanous  white¬ 
ness  noticeable  in  anaemic  people.  The  dull 
reddish  hair  frames  it  heavily.  The  back¬ 
ground  is  a  grey  green  ;  in  a  niche,  over 
which  a  dull  red  curtain  is  draped,  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  exalted  rank  of  the  sitter,  the 
imperial  crown,  is  represented.  To  judge 
from  its  style  this  picture  dates  back  to  a 
Flemish  master,  though,  with  the  some¬ 
what  scanty  inherent  evidence  available,  it 
is  impossible  to  suggest  the  name  of  any 
particular  artist.  The  picture  originates 
from  Bologna,  where  it  was  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Pepoli  family.  That  in  itself  is 
interesting,  for  we  know  that  Isabella’s 
sister,  Beatrice,  duchess  of  Savoy,  had  taken 
up  her  quarters  in  the  Pepoli  palace  during 
the  rejoicings  in  1530  in  celebration  of 
Charles  V’s  coronation,  and  that  it  was 
the  scene  of  a  brilliant  ball  which  the  em¬ 
peror  honoured  with  his  presence.  It  would 
be  well  within  the  bounds  of  possibility, 
therefore,  that  the  portrait  of  the  empress, 
who  had  been  prevented  (she  had  been  con¬ 
fined  a  short  time  previously)  from  coming 
to  Bologna,  had  passed  into  possession  of  the 
Pepoli  as  a  present  at  first  hand,  either  from 
the  emperor  or  from  the  duchess.  A  re¬ 
plica,  with  a  few  trivial  distinctions,  of  the 
picture  is  entered  in  the  inventory  of  the 
house  of  Farnese  (about  1680).  In  this  the 
left  hand  is  resting  on  the  back  of  the 
chair.1  The  Florentine  picture  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  conspicuous  iconographic  im¬ 
portance  as  the  most  authentic  portrait  of 
the  woman  who  shared  the  throne  of 
Charles  V.  At  the  same  time,  its  value  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  history  of  art  is  im¬ 
measurably  greater,  inasmuch  as  it  affords 
us  a  most  interesting  insight  into  Titian’s 

1  Cf.  Campori,  '  Raccolta  di  Cataloghi,’  p.  275.  A  plate  of  de 
lode,  mentioned  by  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  has  also,  it  appears, 
been  done  from  this  picture. 
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methods.  This  picture  should  be  compared 
with  the  painting  in  Madrid,  their  points  of 
variance  carefully  considered  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  why  the  master  omitted  this  or  added 
that.  It  is  as  though  in  this  picture  we  were 
watching  him  at  work  with  our  very  eyes. 
Especially  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  the 
imperial  crown  is  not  repeated.  An  artist 
whose  work  lacks  character  needs  a  symbol 
as  an  outward  and  visible  sign-post.  One, 
on  the  contrary,  who  knows  how  to  express 
dignity  in  the  bearing  of  his  sitter,  can  dis¬ 
pense  with  these  commonplaces.  Titian 
was,  of  course,  compelled  to  adopt  the  out¬ 
line  of  the  features,  the  colouring  of  the  com¬ 
plexion  and  of  the  hair.  He  even  adopted 
the  pose  in  its  main  outlines.  On  the  other 
hand  he  changed  the  colour  of  the  dress 
and  the  pose  of  the  hands;  the  pose  of  the 
Florentine  picture  is  conventional  and  mean¬ 
ingless.  By  adding  the  book  of  hours  hegains 
a  signal  detail  of  characterization,  for  the 
empress  was  very  devout.  If  in  the  Flemish 
picture  there  is  a  certain  note  of  contrast 
brought  out  by  the  sombre  dress  and  the  cost¬ 
ly  jewels,  in  Titian’s  picture  these  ornaments 
blend  with  the  costly  draperies,  glowing  in 
the  richest  colours  which  robe  the  empress 
here.  More  important  still  is  the  fact  that 
the  antithesis  is  toned  down  thereby,  and 
something  of  life  comes  into  the  pale  face 
by  reason  of  the  warm  red  robe,  while  in 
the  other  it  has  a  cold  and  lifeless  tone,  in¬ 
tensified  by  the  dead  black  garment.  And 
here  the  little  glimpse  of  landscape  which 
Titian  introduces  in  the  right-hand  half  of 
the  picture  gains  a  special  significance  of  its 
own.  It  deflects  the  eye  a  little,  well-nigh 
without  arousing  one’s  consciousness  that  it 
is  so  doing  ;  it  adds  a  nuance  of  restfulness 
and  colour  that  has  as  subtle  and  pleasing  an 
efFect  as  that  of  a  Gobelin,  although  the 
landscape  is  convincingly  realistic,  instinct 
with  that  realism  that  comprises  initsquint- 
esscncc  all  the  elements  of  colour  and  of 
form,  and  yet  is  the  abstraction  of  the  cha¬ 


racteristics  of  a  definite  localitv.  This,  com-  Titian’s  Por- 
paratively  speaking,  small  patch  (considered  trait  of  the 
as  a  patch  of  colour  within  the  picture  as  a  Empress 
whole)  prevents  the  figure  from  standing  out  Isabella 
in  too  hard  relief  from  the  dim-lit  back¬ 
ground  and  adds  that  very  essential  element 
of  atmosphere  to  give  life  to  the  picture, 
fit  is  worth  noting  that  not  until  a,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  later  period  did  Titian 
make  use  of  a  landscape  background.  All  his 
earlier  portraits  show  a  neutral  tone  for  the 
background.  One  finds  it  for  the  first  time, 
in  so  far  as  the  number  of  Titian’s  paintings 
known  to  us  at  present  justifies  an  expression 
of  opinion,  in  the  portrait  of  the  duchess 
ofUrbinoof  1537.  Thenceforward  Titian 
made  very  frequent  use  of  this  subtle  and 
life-giving  device  of  his  art.  The  portrait 
of  Count  Porcia  in  the  Brera  gallery  in 
Milan,  the  little  Strozzi  in  Berlin,  the  picture 
of  Charles  V  in  Munich  are  examples  of  it. 

Here  the  element  which  henceforward  is  in¬ 
separable  from  courtly  portraiture  is  created. 

Rubens  and  Vandyke,  above  all,  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  Venetian,  whose  influence 
might  be  traced  down  to  modern  times. 

Put  the  Flemish  portrait  by  the  side  of 
Titian’s ;  it  is,  we  see,  the  self-same  picture  in 
its  main  outlines,  and  yet  with  what  funda¬ 
mental  distinctions.  On  the  one  hand  the 
work  of  a  ‘  trifling  brush  ’  (the  emperor’s  own 
words, according  to  Aretino)  and  on  the  other 
the  conscious  feat  of  a  prince  of  painters. 

Nothing  within  the  scope  of  artistic  con¬ 
sideration  can  afford  so  much  incitement 
and  pleasure  as  to  force  one’s  way  into  the 
work  of  the  really  great.  For  what  they 
did  is  not  merely  a  delight  to  the  beholder  ; 
it  remains  an  enduring  exemplar  for  the 
worker.  From  this  sole  instance  it  be¬ 
comes  manifest  how  a  tiling  insignificant 
in  itself  may  suffice  to  force  the  fruits  of 
genius.  Thus  an  Italian  novel  gives  birth 
to  one  of  Shakespeare’s  dramas,  thus  the 
puppet  [flay  of  Doctor  Faust  to  Goethe’s 
sublimcst  work. 
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A  NEWLY  DISCOVERED  PORTRAIT  DRAWING  BY  DURER 
WRITTEN  BY  CAMPBELL  DODGSON 


H  E  British  museum, 
thanks  to  a  timely  hint 
from  a  friend,  has  recent¬ 
ly  acquired  a  portrait 
drawing  of  considerable 
interest  and  unknown  to 
students  of  the  present 
generation.  It  represents  a  middle-aged 
woman,  plain-featured  and  of  a  short,  thick¬ 
set  figure,  seated,  with  clasped  hands,  drawn 
in  three-quarter  face  and  looking  to  the  left. 
The  sitter  is  plainly  dressed,  without  a  trace 
of  ornament  on  the  materials  of  her  cloth¬ 
ing  ;  she  wears  a  ring  on  the  first  finger  of 
her  left  hand,  and  the  artist  has  sketched 
very  slightly  a  double  or  triple  chain  with 
pendants  hanging  from  her  neck  and  reach¬ 
ing  across  her  bodice  nearly  to  the  waist. 
^[The  portrait,  which  measures  i6i  by  121- 
ins.  (42  by  31*5  centimetres),  is  lightly 
drawn  in  black  chalk  on  a  green  prepared 
ground.  The  watermark  of  the  paper  is  the 
large  high  crown  surmounted  by  a  cross 
(Hausmann,  No.  4).  A  border  line,  which 
can  be  traced  round  three  sides  of  the  draw¬ 
ing,  near  the  edge,  is  clearly  a  modern  addi¬ 
tion,  being  drawn  with  lead  pencil.  The 
portrait  itself  has  entirely  escaped  retouch¬ 
ing,  and  the  whole  sheet  is  in  good  preser¬ 
vation,  except  in  a  few  places  where  the 
surface  has  been  rubbed  or  stained  ;  a  severe 
crease  across  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of 
the  paper  has  caused  the  prepared  surface 
to  crack.  In  the  left-hand  lower  corner 
is  the  collector’s  mark  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  Fagan,  507  (1),  stamped  blind, 
and  in  the  corresponding  corner  to  the 
right  is  the  initial  C,  also  stamped  blind, 
which  belonged,  according  to  Fagan  (No. 
72),  to  Captain  William  Coningham.  The 
Lawrence  stamp,  in  this  form,  was  affixed 
to  the  drawings  by  Samuel  Woodburn  after 
he  had  purchased  them  in  1835.  Coning¬ 
ham,  too,  had  dealings  with  Woodburn  ;  it 
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may  be  conjectured  that  he  purchased  the 
present  drawing  from  that  dealer,  and  that 
it  was  included  in  the  collection  of  draw¬ 
ings  by  old  masters  which  Coningham  sold 
to  Messrs.  Colnaghi  in  1846.  That  would 
account  for  the  absence  of  any  mention  of 
this  drawing  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Wood¬ 
burn  sale  in  June  i860,  when  the  bulk  or 
the  Lawrence  drawings  were  finally  dis¬ 
persed.  The  drawing  had  been  for  a  long 
period  in  private  hands  prior  to  its  purchase 
by  the  trustees  of  the  British  museum  in 
July  of  the  present  year,  and  had  not  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  sale-room.  After  so  much 
has  been  said  about  externals,  it  is  time  to 
look  more  closely  at  the  drawing  itself, which 
can  only  be  reproduced,  at  present,  on  a 
greatly  reduced  scale,  though  it  is  hoped 
that  an  opportunity  may  present  itself  later 
on  of  issuing  a  full-sized  reproduction  in 
facsimile.  I  have  said  nothing,  so  far, 
about  the  authorship  of  the  drawing.  The 
name  of  Holbein  had  been  mentioned, 
but  from  the  moment  in  which  I  first  set 
eyes  on  it  I  had  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the 
draughtsman  was  Diirer.  No  other  artist 
of  that  date,  so  far  as  I  remember,  drew  por¬ 
traits  in  chalk  on  a  green  ground.  No  sus¬ 
picion  of  forgery  or  fraud  could  be  seriously 
entertained,  and  any  momentary  hesitation 
suggested  by  the  formation  of  the  eyes,  the 
weak  drawing  of  the  left  hand  (an  undeni¬ 
able  blemish),  or  the  lack  of  energy  in  the 
shading  of  the  costume,  was  soon  dispelled 
by  comparison  with  other  drawings  by 
Diirer  on  a  similar  scale  and  also  on  green 
paper,  the  authenticity  of  which  has  never 
been  questioned.  The  impression  suggested 
by  the  technique  of  the  drawing  itself  was 
confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  and  date,  which  are  written  in  indian 
ink,  and  are  indisputably  genuine.  Every 
letter  is  characteristic  of  Dtirer’s  hand¬ 
writing  ;  the  inscription  may  be  compared 
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especially  with  the  long  note  of  the  same 
date  on  a  drawing  in  the  Vienna  Hofmu- 
seum  (Lippmann,  423),  in  which  Dtirer  has 
recorded  a  curious  dream  that  he  had  in  the 
early  summer  of  1 525.  The  figures  of  the 
date  agree  closely  with  those  on  the  Vienna 
drawing,  and  still  more  strikingly  with  those 
on  a  drawing  in  Mr.  Heseltine’s  collection 
(Lippmann,  172),  the  portrait  of  a  young 
lady  in  a  hat,  with  a  dog  on  her  lap,  not 
signed,  but  dated  1525,  also  in  indian  ink. 
Mr.  Heseltine’s  portrait  is  that  of  a  much 
more  attractive  person  ;  it  is  also  more  care¬ 
fully  finished  than  the  drawing  which  has 
recently  come  to  light :  but  the  two  have 
much  in  common,  even  to  theweak  drawing 
of  the  left  hand  and  the  curious  break  in  the 
outline  of  the  upper  eyelid  of  the  left  eye. 
The  pose  of  the  two  figures  is  the  same ; 
the  treatment  of  the  clothes,  both  in  outline 
and  in  shading,  is  curiously  similar.  The  new 
portrait  may  also  be  compared  with  two 
large  drawings  on  green  paper  already  in  the 
British  museum :  the  portrait  of  Diirer’s 
wife,  seriously  damaged,  of  1522  (Lipp¬ 
mann,  291),  and  the  much  more  finished 
and  masterly  likeness  of  Henry  Parker,  Lord 
Morley  (Lippmann,  87),  drawn  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  his  visit  to  Nuremberg  in  1 5231  as 
a  special  envoy  sent  to  confer  the  order  of 
theGarter  on  the  Archduke  Ferdinand.  The 
ground  of  the  latter  drawing  is  of  a  bluer 
tint,  but  the  green  of  Mr.  Heseltine’s  draw¬ 
ing  and  of  the  portrait  of  Agnes  Diirer  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the  new  draw¬ 
ing  in  the  British  museum.  ^  The  next 
question  which  arose  when  the  authorship 
of  the  drawing  was  established  to  my  own, 
and,  I  may  add,  to  Mr.  Colvin’s  satisfaction, 
was  the  interpretation  of  the  line  of  Diirer’s 
handwriting,  ‘  1525  Casmirs  schwestr  fraw 
margret.’  No  Casimir  was  known  to  me 
among  the  circle  of  Diirer’s  friends  or  pa¬ 
trons,  but  I  was  not  long  in  finding  a  solu¬ 
tion  which  seems  to  meet  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  case.  The  name  Casimir  at 
once  suggested  the  royal  house  of  Poland  ;  a 

1  Not  1522,  as  has  often  been  stated 


reference  to  the  first  work  on  Polish  history  A  Newly 
that  lay  at  hand  provided  me  with  the  Discovered 
name  of  a  connexion  of  that  family  whose  Portrait 
residence  was  not  far  away  from  N uremberg.  Drawing 
This  was  Casimir,  margrave  of  Culmbach  by  Diirer 
(1481-1527),  eldest  son  of  the  Margrave 
Frederick  of  Brandenburg- Ansbach  and 
Bayreuth  (1460-1536)  by  his  marriage 
with  Sophia,  daughter  of  Casimir  III  of 
Poland.  Frederick,  being  of  feeble  intel¬ 
lect,  was  deposed  in  1515  by  his  sons  and 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Plassenburg  ;  Casi¬ 
mir  thereupon  ruled  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  Franconian  possessions  of  the  house 
of  Hohenzollern.  He  was  a  soldier  with 
mediaeval  ideas,  and  a  steadfast  Catholic,  in 
opposition  to  his  brother  George  of  Bay¬ 
reuth,  who  favoured  the  reformers  ;  he  died 
on  September  21,  1527,  at  Ofen,  while 
holding  a  high  command  under  Ferdinand 
in  the  Hungarian  war,  and  was  buried,  like 
most  of  his  family,  in  the  abbey  church  at 
Heilsbronn.  The  name  of  his  eldest  sister 
was  Margaret;  she  was  born  in  January 
1483,  and  died,  unmarried,  in  1532.  I  sug¬ 
gest, then,  that  this  prince  and  princess,  both 
living  in  1525,  are  the  Casimir  and  Mar¬ 
garet  of  Diirer’s  note.  The  portrait  may 
well  be  that  of  a  woman  of  forty-two, 
though  we  might  guess  her  to  be  older. 

There  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  title  ‘  Frau 
Margret’  being  applied  to  a  lady  of  princely 
rank  ;  we  may  compare  the  titles  ‘  the  Lady 
Mary,’  ‘the  Lady  Elizabeth,’  by  which  the 
princesses  of  our  own  royal  house  of  Tudor 
were  known  at  the  same  period.  I  can  dis¬ 
cover  no  other  portrait  of  Margaret  of  Bran- 
denburg-Ansbach,  except  as  one  of  a  group 
of  the  daughters  of  the  Margravine  Sophia 
on  a  wing  of  an  altarpiece  at  Heilsbronn1; 
here,  however,  the  kneeling  princesses  are 
all  painted  to  one  pattern,  and  at  so  early 
an  age  that  no  comparison  of  the  features 
is  possible.  Diirer’s  note  is  thus  the  only 
ground  for  believing  that  the  newly  acquired 
portrait  is  that  of  a  Hohenzollern  princess. 

1  Reproduced  in  Julius  Meyer's  *  Die  HurRRraien  von  Numbers 
im  Honcnzollern  Mausoleum  zu  Heilsbronn  in  Wort  und  Lliki,' 

Ansbach,  1897,  p  92 
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The  I  was  not  previously  aware  that  Diirer 

Burlington  had  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  any  member  of 
Magazine,  that  illustrious  family,  but  I  ascertained  in 
Number  the  course  of  the  present  investigation  that 
VI  there  is  reason  to  think  that  he  had  had  di¬ 

rect  relations  with  the  Margrave  Casimir 
himself.  Dr.  Julius  Meyer1  describes  a  lost 
votive  picture  by  Diirer,  which  represented 
the  body  of  our  Saviour  being  anointed  for 
burial,  with  Susanna,  wife  of  Casimir,  kneel¬ 
ing  in  adoration,  and  Casimir  himself  stand¬ 
ing  at  her  right  hand.  The  picture  is  only 
known  by  a  full  description  in  a  MS.  in¬ 
ventory  written  in  1768  by  its  then  owner, 
Hofrath  Christian  Friedrich  von  Knebel 
(1728-1805),  at  Ansbach.  It  was  signed 
and  dated  1518  in  gold.  It  was  painted, 
therefore,  in  the  year  of  Casimir’s  marriage 
with  Susanna  (1502-1543),  daughter  of 
Duke  Albert  III  of  Bavaria  by  his  marriage 
with  Kunigunda  of  Austria,  sister  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  I.  Susanna  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Knebel  as  ‘  Diirer’s  great  pro¬ 
tectress’;  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  at  any 
rate,  that  the  close  relations  in  which  he 
stood  at  this  time  with  the  emperor,  her 
uncle,  may  have  led  to  his  appointment 
to  paint  the  portrait  of  the  niece.  I  can¬ 
not  resist  the  conjecture — it  is  hardly  more 
— that  the  portrait  in  Mr.  Heseltine’s  col¬ 
lection  was  done  at  the  same  time,  and 
represents  another  member  of  the  Margrave 
Casimir’s  family,  in  all  probability  his  wife, 
Susanna  of  Bavaria.  The  lady  cannot  be 
another  of  his  sisters,  the  youngest  of  whom, 
Barbara,  was  at  this  time  thirty,  while  the 
only  other  survivors,  Sophia  and  Anna,  were 
forty  and  thirty-eight  respectively,  and 
already  married.2  Susanna,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  twenty-three,  and  the  portrait 
may  well  stand  for  a  lady  of  that  age.  She 
appears  to  have  been  fond  of  dogs,  for  a 
large  dog  lay  before  her  in  Knebel’s  picture. 

1  ■  Erinnerungen  an  die  Hohenzollernherrschaft  in  Franken,' 
Ansbach,  1890,  p.  118. 

2Behr’s  ‘  Genealogie  der  in  Europaregierenden  Fiirstenhauser,’ 
Tafel  cxxviii. 


Medals  of  the  years  1522,  1525  and  1527 
respectively,  containing  portraits  of  this 
princess,  are  reproduced  in  ‘Schaumiinzen 
des  Hauses  Hohenzollern,’  Berlin,  1901 
(Nos.  522-524).  No.  524,  in  which  she  is 
represented  in  a  wide  hat,  in  three-quarter 
face  to  the  right,  agrees  best  with  Diirer’s 
drawing,  but  the  features  are  far  less  pleasing, 
and  Diirer  was  not  wont  to  flatter  his  sitters. 
In  1528,  a  year  after  Casimir’s  death,  his 
widow  married  Otto  Heinrich,  ofNeuburg, 
count  (afterwards  elector)  palatine.  Two 
medalsof  theyear  1  529, by  Peter  Flotner and 
flans  Daucher,  representing  Susanna  in  pro¬ 
file,  are  preserved  in  the  Munich  and  Vienna 
cabinets  respectively.1  Both  are  superior 
as  works  of  art  to  the  earlier  portraits  repro¬ 
duced  among  the  Hohenzollern  medals,  and 
they  tend,  I  think,  to  confirm,  if  not  to 
prove,  my  hypothesis.  Mr.  Heseltine’s 
drawing  formerly  had  an  inscription  which 
doubtless  gave  the  name  of  the  person  re¬ 
presented.  Unfortunately  some  vandal  has 
cut  the  paper  down,  and  his  scissors  have 
only  left  the  extreme  ends  of  two  letters, 
which  may  be  seen  above  the  date,  1525, 
written,  exactly  as  on  the  British  museum 
drawing,  with  indian  ink.  Dr.  Lipp- 
mann,  in  his  note  on  No.  172,  suggests  that 
the  lady  was  an  Englishwoman  and  the 
drawing  a  counterpart  to  the  portrait  of 
Morley.  This  entirely  gratuitous  assump¬ 
tion  compels  him  to  suppose  that  the  date 
was  added  by  a  later  hand,  and  that  the 
drawing  was  really  made  a  few  years  ear¬ 
lier  than  1525.  The  authentic  inscrip¬ 
tion  and  date  on  the  portrait  of  ‘  Fraw 
Margret’  dispose,  I  think,  of  that  sugges¬ 
tion.  The  new  portrait,  though  not  one 
of  the  finest  class  of  Diirer  drawings,  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  London  collec¬ 
tion,  which  is  already  unusually  rich  in 
large  portrait-heads  of  the  master’s  later 
years. 

1  Plate  3.  previously  reproduced  in  Helbing’s  ‘  Monatsberichte 
iiber  Kunst,’  Munich,  1903,  pp.  68,  74. 
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LATER  NINETEENTH-CENTURY  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS 
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ARTICLE  I 


PHROUGHOUTthe  his¬ 
tory  of  art,  or  rather  the 
history  ofcollecting,  there 
has  always  been,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  thedesireto 
collect,  a  hesitancy  in  col¬ 
lecting  just  those  things 
which  are  ever  with  us  and  about  which 
we  know  the  most.  Though  tremendously 
characteristic  of  our  age,  this  hesitancy  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  it.  The  Japanese 
print  was  ever  despised  in  Japan,  and  still 
is,  except  from  its  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
by  that  grossly  over-rated,  so-called  clever 
people,  who  only  learned  to  appreciate  their 
own  prints  when  taught  to  by  the  despised 
western  barbarian  ;  the  etching  of  Rem¬ 
brandt,  until  the  dealer  discovered  its  value, 
could  mostly  be  obtained  for  a  song  ;  the 
mezzotint,  when  it  was  published,  filled 
the  place  of  the  photograph,  brought  only 
a  guinea,  or  so,  though  the  near-as-possible 
counterfeit  now  is  announced  to  be  sold  as  a 
rarity  in  limited  editions  at  the  price  of  the 
original;  the  etching  of  Meryon,  valued 
to-day  as  much  for  the  paper  it  is  printed 
on  as  for  what  is  printed  on  the  paper,  was 
sold  by  the  artist  for  a  few  francs,  in  several 
cases  quite  its  full  value — all  these  things 
and  endless  more  are  the  sport  of  the  col¬ 
lector.  ^jAnd  yet  it  has  always  seemed  to 
me  extraordinary  that  the  collector,  who 
prizes  works  of  the  graphic  arts  mainly  for 
their  rarity,  has  never  collected  those  which 
really  are  rare.  It  is  inconceivable,  it  is 
astonishing  and  unbelievable,  that  the  art  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  art  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  has  been  so  neglected  that  the  original 
drawings,  though  they  have  been  always 
with  us,  have  never  yet  been  properly 
prized,  appreciated,  catalogued  and  col¬ 
lected.  I  know  that  old  drawings  are  col¬ 


lected,  but  the  collector’s  interest  in  them 
to  a  great  extent  dates  only  from  yester¬ 
day,  and  even  now  their  price  does  not 
equal  that  of  prints  from  them,  of  which 
there  may  be  dozens,  or,  in  fact,  nobody 
knows  how  many  examples  in  existence. 
But  I  also  know  that,  within  the  last  hun¬ 
dred  years,  drawings,  illustrations,  have  been 
made  in  England  and  America  that  will 
rank  with  any,  ever  made  anywhere,  in  any 
age,  and  that  these  works  of  art  are  abso¬ 
lutely  ignored.  And  they  are  ignored  simply 
because  they  have  not  been  collected,  be¬ 
cause  in  this  country  the  British  museum 
cannot  purchase  the  work  of  living  British 
artists,  and  often  it  is  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  artist  only  that  they  can  be  se¬ 
cured,  because  in  France  there  is  no  place 
to  exhibit  drawings  save  in  a  corner  of  the 
Luxembourg;  the  rest  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  possesses  are  buried  in  the  Cabinet 
des  estampes.  Theoretically,  the  rule  of 
the  British  museum  may  be  a  good  one;  it 
may  be  thought  a  safeguard  against  as  ter¬ 
rible  a  hodge-podge  as  that  presented  on  the 
walls  of  the  art  gallery  at  South  Kensing¬ 
ton.  To  some  of  us,  however,  a  remedy 
suggests  itself — change  or  modify  the  rule, 
and,  under  intelligent  direction,  there  is  no 
reason  why  collections  as  fine  as  those  in 
Dresden  and  Berlin  should  not  be  easily  ob¬ 
tained  even  in  England.  ^[The  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  neglect,  both  deliberate  and 
enforced  on  the  part  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  has  been  that  here  dealers  and  col¬ 
lectors,  connoisseurs  and  amateurs,  have 
avoided  original  drawings  almost  altoge¬ 
ther.  Artists  alone  have  cared  for  them, 
have  collected  them,  and  still  own  almost 
all  that  are  best  worth  having.1  But  now 

1  The  collections  of  drawings  recently  securod  by  Binning 
ham  and  Adelaide  were  both  made  by  artists. 
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The  that  the  best  examples  have  been  collect- 

Burlington  ed,  or  have  become  impossible  to  collect,  I 
Magazine,  see  signs  vaguely  of  an  appreciation.  I  do 
Number  not  for  a  moment  think  this  is  due  to  any 
VI  artistic  awakening  or  any  sudden  recogni¬ 

tion  of  a  genuine  form  of  art — the  art,  as 
I  have  always  described  it,  and  as  it  will  be 
known  in  the  future,  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  real  cause  is  to  be  found 
rather  in  the  desire  for  some  new  thing. 
Personally,  I  care  very  little  what  is  bring¬ 
ing  the  change  about ;  I  am  merely  de¬ 
lighted  to  know  that  it  is  coming,1  for  I 
have  been  preaching  the  beauty  of  this 
work  for  many  years,  though,  I  admit,  in 
a  wilderness  of  paint,  prints,  pots  and 
postage  stamps.  When  it  does  come,  the 
possessors  of  these  drawings  will  find  that 
they  own,  not  only  things  of  beauty,  but 
wonderful  examples  of  an  individual  form 
of  expression  which  owes  its  existence  alto¬ 
gether  to  the  last  century.  I  do  not  mean 
to  suggest  that  illustration  is  a  modern  form 
of  art ;  it  is  as  old  as  the  world.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that,  in  their  way,  the  works 
of  the  artists  of  the  Renaissance  are  not 
glorious ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
works  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  noc 
superb,  after  their  fashion  ;  what  I  do 
mean  is,  that  not  until  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  in  England,  with  Blake  and  with  Be¬ 
wick,  did  illustration  become  a  separate,  in¬ 
dependent  and  individual  branch  of  the 
fine  arts.  The  reasons  are  simple — the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  artists  who  loved  and  respected 
their  profession,  and  the  improvement  and 
development  of  technical  and  mechanical 
processes.  Blake  wished  to  show  his  art 
in  his  own  publications.  There  was  no¬ 
thing  new  in  this  ;  Diirer  had  done  it  cen¬ 
turies  before.  But  Blake  confined  himself 
virtually  to  illustration  ;  with  Diirer,  it  was 

1  Only  the  other  day  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  South  Ken¬ 
sington  purchase,  for  twenty-six  guineas,  two  drawings  by  Mil¬ 
lais,  studies  for  or  after  his  Dream  of  Fair  Women  in  Moxon’s 
Tennyson.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  bidding  by  South  Ken¬ 
sington  and  myself,  there  was  no  competition  for  the  drawings, 
though  every  dealer  in  London  was  struggling  at  the  sale — the 
Gambart — for  cheap  and  rubbishy,  though  popular,  French  and 
Spanish  water-colours  that  brought  far  higher  prices  owing  to 
some  fad  of  the  moment. 


only  one  of  his  many  means  of  expression. 
Bewick  may  or  may  not  have  learned  to 
adapt  the  technique  of  steel  engraving  to 
wood  from  Papillon  ;  that  is  a  detail  for 
the  historian.  What  he  did  do,  and  what 
Papillon  did  not,  was  to  impose  the  new 
method  successfully  on  the  world.  Not  only 
did  Bewick  produce  his  series  of  nature 
books,  the  forerunners  of  the  present  fad  for 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  he  invented  a  school 
and  a  scientific  manner  of  work  which  con¬ 
quered  the  world.  ^[I  have  traced  already 
the  development  of  English  book-illustra¬ 
tion,  showing  how  it  spread  from  England 
to  France  and  to  Germany,  and  how,  as  it 
progressed  through  these  countries,  artists 
appeared  to  work  for  it — great  artists  in  il¬ 
lustration  but  in  nothing  else,  Meissonier 
and  Menzel.  I  have  elsewhere  shown  how, 
though  these  artists  were  ready  to  draw  up¬ 
on  the  wood  block,  they  had  to  send  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  engravers  to  engrave  their  designs; 
I  have  shown  how  the  pupils  and  the  methods 
of  Bewick  were  spread  all  over  Europe  :  but 
while  this  was  happening  the  art  was  lan¬ 
guishing  in  England.  Lithography  and 
cheapness  had  commenced  to  stifle  it.  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  personal  benefactor,  the 
curses  of  this  country,  were  sitting  on  it. 
The  equivalent  in  that  day  to  the  county 
council,  I  doubt  not,  had  it  by  the  throat. 
It  is  true  that  William  Harvey,  Linnell, 
and  a  few  others  carried  on,  as  best  they 
could,  the  traditions  of  Bewick.  But  through 
the  mid-century,  Turner  and  his  steel  en¬ 
gravers  struggled  with  the  lithographers, 
Harding,  Prout  and  Lewis,  only  that  all 
alike  might  be  undermined  by  Knight’s 
penny  something  or  other,  and  that  horror, 
as  it  then  was,  The  Illustrated  London  News , 
always  catering  for  the  people,  and  the  people 
damn  any  form  of  art.  ^[But,with  the  appear¬ 
ance  in  Germany,  in  1 840,  of  Menzel’s 
‘  Geschichte  Friedrichs  des  Grossen,’  and  its 
appropriation  in  1845,  by  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Bohn — I  wonder  what  he  paid  for  the 
blocks — a  new  era  dawned  in  England.  And 
just  one  word  about  this  book.  It  contains 
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Plate  i 


FROM  *  GIL  BLAS,'  1 83b,  DRAWN  BY  I.  G1GOU.Y, 
ENGRAVER  UNKNOWN 


Plate  II 


ORIGINAL  DRAWING  BY  W.  WESTALL 


FROM  ‘NORTHCOTE’S  FABLES,’  1828,  DRAWN  BY  HARVEY, 
ENGRAVED  BY  JACKSON 


ORIGINAL  DRAWING  BY  BA_RTOLQZZI 


ORIGINAL  DRAWING  BY  COURBOULP 


500  illustrations  by  Adolf  Menzel,  and, 
says  the  advertisement,  ‘  in  the  execution  of 
the  cuts  both  French  and  British  artists  (en¬ 
gravers)  have  been  engaged.’  But  it  so 
happened  that  they  were  all  discarded  by 
the  artist  for  German  engravers  whom  he 
himself  trained.  The  500  illustrations  were 
drawn  by  Adolf  Menzel  on  the  wood,  and 
his  trials  and  tribulations  are  well  known  to 
all  who  have  studied  the  history  of  illustra¬ 
tion.  Five  hundred  drawings  in  one  book, 
all  done  on  little  wood  blocks.  Why,  even 
this  is  enough  to  ruin  anybody  in  our  day, 
when  it  is  an  honour  to  be  devoid  of  tech¬ 
nical  ability  and  physical  capacity  for  work. 
But  then  we  live  in  a  time  when  incom¬ 
petence,  laziness  and  anaemic  imbecility 
are,  in  this  country,  indispensable  creden¬ 
tials  to  fame.  51  This  book  of  Menzel’s, 
which  has  never  been  surpassed  as  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  reproductive  wood  engraving,  was 
seen  by  the  Dalziels  and  shown  to,  at  any 
rate,  Keene,  Rossetti,  Sir  John  Gilbert 
and,  most  likely,  Millais.  If  some  of  the 
lesser  but  more  precious  illustrators  then  at 
work  refused  to  look  at  it — well,  the  loss 
was  their  own,  and  it  is  probably  one  of  the 
reasons  why  so  little  afterwards  was  ever 
heard  of  them.  51  Some  ten  years  later, 
in  France,  where  ever  since  the  thirties 
the  romanticists  had  been  illustrating,  no¬ 
tably  Curmer’s  edition  of  ‘  Paul  et  Vir- 
ginie’  (1 838),  while  Jean  Gigoux  in  his  ‘Gil 
Bias  ’  (1836)  had  made  an  everlasting  repu¬ 
tation,  there  appeared  Meissonier’s  edition 
of  the  ‘Contes  Remois’  (1858),  by  which, 
and  not  by  his  sensational  dealings  in  paint 
with  millionaires,  his  name  will  be  remem¬ 
bered.  And  then  England  woke  up  again. 
The  first  English  book  which  shows  any 
evidence  of  a  revival  in  art,  an  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  be-Knighted,  be-illustrated 
traditions,  was  William  Allingham’s  ‘  M usic 
Master,’  which  contains  nine  illustrations: 
seven  by  Arthur  Hughes,  one  by  Rossetti 
— The  Maids  of  Elfen  Mere,  which  appears 
really  to  have  made  a  sensation — and  one  by 
Millais.  It  was  published  in  1855.  The 


English  edition  of  MenzelV  Fredrick’  came  Later 
out  in  1845.  51  It  should  not  be  forgotten  Ninetcenth- 
that  there  had  been  a  strong  saving  remnant  CenturyBook 
all  along  from  the  time  of  Bewick.  North-  Illustrations 
cote’s  ‘Fables’  appeared  in  1828, ‘embel¬ 
lished  ’  by  280  drawings,  ascribed  to  North- 
cote,  but  really  by  Harvey,  ‘  most  excellently 
drawn  on  the  wood  and  prepared  for  the 
engraver  by  Mr.  William  Harvey,  and  im¬ 
proved  by  his  skill  ’ — even  N  orthcote  himself 
admitted  this  in  one  edition.  The  ‘  Voyage 
of  Columbus,’  undated  and  unsigned,  illus¬ 
trated  by  Stothard,  was  possibly  still  earlier. 

Then  there  was  the  ‘  Solace  ofSong  ’(1837)  ; 
there  was  Lane’s  memorable  edition  of  the 
‘Arabian  Nights,’  illustrated  also  by  Har¬ 
vey  (1839)  ;  and  there  were  certain  other 
volumes  :  but  one  is  not  now  making  a 
bibliography.  However,  it  was  with  the 
‘Music  Master’  (1855)  that  the  great 
change  came.  51  In  1857  Moxon  issued 
hisedition  of  Tennyson,  the  only  book  which 
is  well  known.  It  is  extraordinary  how 
little  good  work  there  is  in  it,  but  this  little 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  it  includes 
the  monumental  Rossettis  and  Holman 
Hunts,  and  a  few  beautiful  Millais.  Even 
more  extraordinary  is  the  proof  given  not 
long  ago  of  the  public’s  indifference  to  great 
illustration,  for  when,  recently,  just  these 
few  fine  illustrations,  together  with  the 
poems  to  which  they  refer,  were  reprinted, 
accompanied  not  only  by  the  artists’  original 
studies  for  them,  but  by  a  most  interesting 
essay  by  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  one  of  the 
illustrators,  this  new  edition  fell  perfectly 
fiat.  This  is  not  very  creditable  to  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  British  collector,  but  it  is 
a  fact. 1  By  1859,  the  movement,  with 
the  starting  of  Once  a  Week ,  got  into  full 
swing,  and  we  are  in  the  golden  age  of 
illustration,  the  most  striking,  the  most 
original  phase  of  British  art.  From  this 
time  onward,  for  ten  years,  the  publishers 
of  this  country  issued  a  series  of  books  and 
magazines  that  have  never  been  approached, 

1  Sco  (ho  previous  note  ns  (o  South  Kensington  The  edilton 
was  Issued  by  Messrs  I'rcvmnntlc 
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The  and  when  the  present  tendencies  in  art  are 

Burlington  considered,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  add  will  never 
Magazine,  again  be  approached  in  England.  Then, 
Number  artists  sought  to  put  the  best  of  themselves 

VI  into  illustration  on  the  wood  block.  Then, 

engravers  endeavoured  to  engrave  these 
illustrations  as  well  as  they  possibly  could, 
and  though  all  of  us  have  been  forced  regret¬ 
fully  to  admit  that  the  methods  were 
abominable,  the  drawing  being  cut  all  to 
pieces  before  it  could  be  printed,  and  the 
artist  having  no  redress,  the  published  re¬ 
sults  were  often  astonishingly  good.  Then 
the  printer  took  a  pride  in  doing  his  work 
as  well  as  he  knew  how.  And  though  it 
might  be,  and  often  was,  bad,  it  was  the 
best  of  which  he  was  capable,  and  it  was 
frequently  much  better  than  what  is  done 
to-day.  Then,  the  publisher  regarded  him¬ 
self  as  a  shopkeeper,  whose  business  was 
merely  to  put  his  name  on  the  books  and 
to  sell  them,  and  he  was  content  to  do  this 
and  nothing  more.  Sometimes  he  suc¬ 
ceeded,  sometimes  he  failed.  Now,  not 
only  does  he  sit  at  the  receipt  of  custom, 
but  he  dominates  the  whole.  He  tells  you 
what  the  public  wants  according  to  his 
ideas,  and  the  length  of  his  purse,  and  his 
travellers’  opinions.  And  as  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  despite  these  authorities,  he  is 
supremely  ignorant  of  the  work  which  he 
farms  out,  and  as  cheapness  and  vulgarity  are 
his  only  gods,  and  as  paper  has  come  down 
and  process  has  come  in,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  English  book-illustration  should  be  just 
where  it  is  to-day.  There  are,  of  course, 
exceptions  to  this  rule  among  the  publishers. 
They  are  few,  indeed.  But  they  know  their 
position,  and  it  would  be  discouraging  to 
the  rest  to  name  them.  But,  the  collec¬ 
tor  may  ask,  what  in  all  this  defence  of  book- 
illustration  is  there  for  me  ?  As  I  have 
pointed  out,  the  illustrations,  at  any  rate  up 
to  1 865,  were  all  drawn  on  the  wood  block, 
and  were  all  cut  to  pieces  in  the  engraving. 
There  remain,  therefore,  only  a  very  few 
and  rare  originals  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  were  not  engraved.  There  also  re¬ 


main  in  many  cases  studies  for  these  illus¬ 
trations.  For  example,  the  British  mu¬ 
seum  has  been  lately  showing  an  illustration, 
so-called,  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  for  his 
‘  Parables,’  published  first  in  Good  Words , 
and  then  in  a  separate  volume  by  the 
Dalziels  (1864).  This  is  not  the  illus¬ 
tration  really,  but  a  study  for  it.  It  may 
safely  be  assumed  that  no  original  draw¬ 
ings  for  book-illustration  prior  to  1865 
exist,  unless  they  are  simply  drawings 
made  on  the  wood  for  a  book  and  never 
engraved,  when  they  are  not  book-illus¬ 
trations  at  all — that  is,  illustrations  which 
have  been  used  in  a  book — or  unless  they 
are  drawings  of  some  sort  made  for  the 
steel-engraver  or  the  lithographer,  which 
were  copied  or  translated  by  the  engraver. 
For  example,  Turner’s  illustrations  to  Ro¬ 
gers’  4  Poems  ’  exist  as  most  commonplace 
water-colours  in  the  cellars  of  the  National 
gallery.  Turner  and  Goodall  between 
them  made  a  great  work  of  art  out  of  the 
‘  Datur  Hora  Quieti,’  but  there  is  no  origi¬ 
nal  of  this  at  all  save  the  trifling  water-colour 
suggestion.  Some  of  the  artists,  however, 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  studies  in  pen- 
and-ink,  or  wash,  or  pencil,  on  paper,  of  the 
exact  size  of  the  future  engraving,  and  con¬ 
taining  all  the  details  of  the  design,  which 
was  afterwards  redrawn  on  the  wood  block. 
Mr.  Sandys  did  this  in  very  many  cases,  and 
in  some  he  even  made  large  versions  of  the 
drawings,  especially  for  the  4  Amor  Mundi,’ 
which  is  owned  by  Lord  Battersea.  In  his 
case,  too,oneor  two  of  his  drawings,  I  know, 
never  were  engraved.  One  which  I  owned, 
and  which  is  now  in  the  Adelaide  museum, 
Australia,  The  Spirit  of  the  Storm,  was  un¬ 
finished,  and  a  second,  done  for  Good  Words 
or  Once  a  Week ,  for  years  kicked  round  in  a 
drawer  in  the  office  of  Swain,  the  engraver, 
until  I  found  it,  when  it  was  engraved  and 
published  in  'The  Hobby  Horse ;  the  reason  for 
this  long  neglect  being  that  it  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  too  strong  by  the  prurient-minded 
publisher  of  that  time.  ^  After  about 
1865,  or  rather  before,  for  the  books  were 
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Plate  III 


ORIGINAL  DRAWING  BY  STOTHARD 


ORIGINAL  UNENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATION  BY  AN  UNKNOWN  ARTIST 


oHh'INAI.  |iM  A  WING  l»Y  GKOKGK  IIAMM  IT  I 


Plate  IV 


ROSSETTI,  DEL.  DALZIELS,  SC.  THE  MAIDS  OF  ELFIN  MERE, 
FROM  ALLINGHAM’S  ‘MUSIC  MASTER,’  1855 


DRAWN  BY  S.  PALMER,  ENGRAVED  BY  VV.  T.  GREEN,  FROM  '  SACRED  ALLEGORIES,’  1856 


published  in  that  year,  some  of  the  draw¬ 
ings  for  the  illustrated  editions  of  Dalziel’s 
‘Arabian  Nights,  1865,’  and  ‘Goldsmith, 
1865,’  were  regarded  by  the  engravers  as  so 
remarkable  that  they  had  photographs  made 
from  these  drawings  on  the  wood,  and  then, 
by  the  newly-discovered  art  of  photograph¬ 
ing  on  to  wood,  the  photographs  were  trans¬ 
ferred  on  to  other  wood  blocks,  and  the  ori¬ 
ginals  on  the  wood  preserved.  Several  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  art  gallery  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington.  The  British  museum  possesses  a 
few,  and  so  do  the  Adelaide  and  Melbourne 
museums  in  Australia.  Mr.  Harold  Hart¬ 
ley,  Mr.  Fairfax  Murray,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Davis, 
Boyd  Houghton’s  sister,  and,  I  believe, 
Mr.  Heseltine,  are  among  other  owners  of 
these  raredrawings, eitheron  woodor  paper. 
But  the  number  is  really  very  small.  There 

is  also  a  series  of  drawings  for  Dalziel’s 
‘  Bible  Gallery,’  commissioned  by  the  Dal- 
ziels  as  early  as  1863,  as  far  as  I  can  gather 
from  Messrs.  Dalziel’s  own  records,  which 
are  not  too  satisfactory.  Most  of  the  draw¬ 
ings  in  this  series,  however,  were  made  on 
paper,  though  some  by  Mr.  Watts  and  Sir 
Edward  Poynter  were  on  the  wood,  and 
uncut,  and  may  be  seen  at  South  Kensing¬ 
ton.  Messrs.  Dalziel,  finding  what  a  mar¬ 
vellous  collection  of  illustrations  they  had 
obtained,  wisely  did  nothing  but  commis¬ 
sion  artists  to  make  more,  and  the  work  was 
not  brought  out  until  1  880,  when  the  draw¬ 
ings  were  all  photographed  on  to  the  wood 
before  engraving,  and  thus  preserved. 
Where  most  of  them  are  to-day  I  do  not 
know.  As  separate  illustrations  and  great 
works  of  art,  I  was  the  first  to  call  attention 
to  them  as  far  back  as  1889.  Those  by 
Lord  Leighton  are  now  regarded  as  his 
masterpieces,  and  there  are  very  fine  ex¬ 
amples  of  Ford  Madox  Brown,  and  Watts, 
and  Sir  Edward  Poynter,  who  has  never 
done  better  work.  From  all  but  the  artistic 
standpoint  the  book  was  a  failure.  ^|T hese, 
then,  with  rare  unengraved  examples  which 
arc  bound  to  turn  up,  constitute  all  the  ori¬ 
ginal  drawings  for  book-illustration  repro¬ 


duced  by  wood  engraving  which  will  ever  Later 
be  found,  and  they  are  mostlv  owned  by  Nineteenth- 
museums.  I  must  point  out,  however,  CenturyBook 
that  forgeries,  both  in  the  way  of  shameless  Illustrations 
copies  of  the  originals,  or  prints  worked 
over  with  pen-and-ink,  and  wash,  and  even 
colour — the  artists  themselves  did  this  some¬ 
times  ;  Pinwell  certainly  did — and  palpable 
imitations,  have  all,  within  a  short  time, 
been  submitted  to  me.  But,  I  should  ima¬ 
gine,  of  all  these  finished  drawings  done 
upon  the  wood  for  reproduction  before 
1865,  there  are  not  a  hundred,  probably 
not  fifty,  that  will  ever  come  into  the  sale 
room.  Of  course,  a  great  find  may  some 
day  be  made  in  a  publisher’s  office,  or  an 
artist’s  portfolio.  But  I  doubt  it. 

Note  on  the  Illustrations. — These 
are  mostly  included  merely  to  show  the  sort 
of  drawings  the  artists  made  for  the  en¬ 
graver  and  lithographer,  who  either  trans¬ 
lated  them  on  to  the  plate  or  stone  or  had 
an  intermediary  to  do  this  for  them.  The 
first,  by  Stothard,  is  in  sepia,  and  a  design, 

I  know  not  for  what  book,  but  evidently  a 
headpiece  or  initial  which  would  have 
been  cleaned  up  by  the  engraver.  The 
second,  by  Bartolozzi,  a  cul  de  law.pe  in 
washes  of  indian  ink,  is  very  pretty,  and 
the  engraver  probably  would  follow  it 
exactly,  though  he  would  lose  some  of 
the  freedom.  The  others  on  the  same 
page,  by  Westall  and  Courbould,  are  very 
typical,  and  represent  the  British  style  of 
illustration  for  novels  and  stories  at  the  be- 
ginningof  the  last  century,  and  very  perfectly 
they  represent  it,  and  that  is  the  best  I  can 
say  for  them.  The  Westall,  in  wash  and  pen 
(indian  ink),  is  slightly  touched  with  colour 
on  the  woman’s  dress,  and  may  have  been 
engraved  on  metal  and  printed  in  two  or 
more  tints.  The  other  is  in  simple  black- 
and-white.  The  landscapes  are  very  char¬ 
acteristic  ;  the  upper,  ol  the  stolid,  solid, 

British  water-colourist,  who  was  determined 
at  all  costs  to  be  British,  and  usually  forgot 
he  was  an  artist.  And  the  other,  by  Barrett, 
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is  typical  of  the  later  work  when  Turner 
had  made  himself  felt  with  the  ‘Liber,’  or 
did  Turner  steal  from  Barrett?  Any  way, 
Barrett  is  seen  at  his  best  in  this  very  charm¬ 
ing  sepia  drawing,  evidently  for  an  illustra¬ 
tion,  while  the  ‘Liber’  drawings  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  gallery  show  Turner  as  an  illustrator 
at  his  worst  and  his  best.  The  methods  of 
the  two  artists  are  absolutely  identical ; 
washes,  little  work  with  pen,  and  much 
scraping  and  scratching  with  the  knife.  As 
for  the  engravings,  one  is  from  Northcote’s 
‘Fables,’  1828,  and  shows  the  perfection  of 
the  minute  work  of  Harvey  and  Jackson. 
Yet  there  is  the  feeling,  somehow,  of  a  big 
landscape  in  the  print,  and  the  engraving  is 
extraordinary,  putting  to  shame  much  of  the 
modern  so-called  bold,  but  really  blunder¬ 
ing  and  ignorant,  work  on  wood.  The  print¬ 
ing  also  is  excellent  in  Northcote’s  volumes. 
They  were  printed  by  J.  Johnson,  and  the 
excellent  blacks  the  printer  of  to-day  would, 
even  with  all  his  improved  appliances,  have 
difficulty  in  equalling.  The  printing  is  much 
better  than  that  in  the  French  book,  ‘  Gil 
Bias,’  by  Everat  (Paulin,  1836),  in  which 
the  ink  is  dull  and  grey,  but  in  every  other 
way  the  Gigoux  shows  the  wide  difference 
in  aims  there  was  between  the  leading  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  artists  of  that  day  :  Harvey, 
all  refinement ;  Gigoux,  all  force,  directness 
and  go.  Both  these  engravers  seem  to  have 
rendered  the  originals  well.  What  the  ar¬ 
tists  thought  is  another  story.  The  Gigoux 
also  proves  that  Daniel  Vierge  worked  out 
rather  than  invented  his  style.  The  next  two 
illustrations  are  from  Curmer’s  ‘  Paul  et 
Virginie,’  1838,  which  is  usually  regarded, 
as  Curmer  wished  it,  a  ‘monument  typo¬ 
graphic’  to  the  glory  of  the  artists  who 
illustrated  it,  is  admitted  to  be  the  most 
important  French  illustrated  book  of  the 
period,  and  to  it  all  the  better  remembered 


Frenchmen  ot  the  time  contributed  some¬ 
thing.  Among  the  artists  are  Isabey,  Paul 
Huet,  Jacque,  Johannot,  Fran£ais,  Meis- 
sonier,  Steinhell ;  the  engravers  were  Poiret, 
Lavoignat, Best, Breviere, Frenchmen;  Bent- 
worth,  the  German  ;  but  Orin  Smith,  Brans- 
ton,  Mary  Ann  Williams  and  her  brothers, 
English,  did  the  greater  part  of  the  work : 
a  magnificent,  artistic  union,  more  practical 
in  many  ways  than  visits  of  kings  and  the 
patter  of  papers.  The  book  was  printed, 
and  extraordinarily  well  printed,  by  Everat. 

The  appearance  of  Turner  as  an  illus¬ 
trator  changed  things  much.  The  ‘  Solace 
of  Song,’  published  by  Seeley,  1837,  illus¬ 
trated  by  Harvey,  and  engraved  by  W.  T. 
Green  and  others,  is  simply  metal  engraving 
on  wood,  and  is  astonishing  as  an  example 
of  what  can  be  done.  The  final  outcome  is 
seen  in  the  print  from  ‘  Sacred  Allegories,’ 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Adams  (Rimingtons,  1856), 
one  chapter  of  which, ‘The  Distant  Hills,’ 
is  illustrated  by  Samuel  Palmer  and  also  en¬ 
graved  by  Green.  This  is,  of  its  sort,  pro¬ 
bably  the  most  perfect  example  of  English 
book  illustration.  But  in  Germany  the 
greatest  progress  had  been  made  under  Men- 
zel,  and  his  ‘Frederick,’  from  which  the 
print,  The  Round  Table,  is  taken,  is  simply 
magnificent.  It  was  engraved  by  Krutch- 
mar,  1 840,  and  from  it  sprang  modern  illus¬ 
tration,  as  I  have  said,  in  England.  The  first 
evidence  is  to  be  found  in  Rossetti’s  Maids  of 
Elfen  Mere  in  Allingham’s  ‘  Music  Master,’ 
1  855.  In  1 858  came  the  ‘ Contes  Remois,’ 
Levy,  illustrated  by  Meissonier,  the  per¬ 
fection  of  French  work,  and  the  beginning 
and  end  of  his  reputation,  as  well  as  the 
most  amazing  proof  of  the  genius  of  La¬ 
voignat  as  a  wood-engraver.  After  this  the 
art  of  illustration  began  to  flourish  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  a  year  or  two  the  most  superb 
work  was  being  done. 
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ANDREA  VANNI 

J5T*  WRITTEN  BY  F.  MASON  PERKINS 


LTHOUGH  the  name  of 
Andrea  Vanni  is  by  no 
means  unfamiliar  to  the 
'student  of  Sienese  paint¬ 
ing,  it  is  doubtful  whether 

_ its  mention  ever  calls  up  to 

any  but  a  few  the  image  of  a  definite  ar¬ 
tistic  personality.  What  fame  Andrea  now 
has  rests  more  upon  tradition  than  upon  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  his  art.  He  was  born  in 
1  333,  or  thereabouts.  An  active  participant 
in  the  popular  uprising  of  1368,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the  nobles  and 
the  foundation  of  the  new  government 
of  the  reformatori,  he  played,  during  the 
twenty  years  that  followed,  a  busy  and  not 
unimportant  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Sien¬ 
ese  republic,  leaving  behind  him  a  lengthy 
and  honourable  record  of  the  various  offices 
which  he  held.  In  later  years  a  friend 
and  warm  admirer  of  his  great  townswoman 
Caterina  Benincasa,  he  was  the  recipient  of 
much  good  counsel  from  that  gentle  saint, 
in  the  shape  of  certain  letters  which  have 
perhaps  done  more  than  all  his  political 
achievements  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of 
his  name.  But  it  is  not  with  Andrea  the 
diplomat, or  Andrea  the  devotee,  that  we  are 
here  concerned.  Those  who  would  know 
him  better  in  these  characters  need  only 
examine  the  pages  of  Milanesi,  of  Banchi 
and  Borghesi,  and  of  St.  Catherine’s  letters. 
Andrea  has  left  behind  him  documents  of 
a  very  different  nature,  and  of  a  far  deeper 
interest,  than  any  of  mere  lettered  parch¬ 
ment,  and  documents  by  no  means  so  rare 
as  has  generally  been  supposed.  With  all 
his  diplomatic  and  official  celebrity,  he  was 
primarily  an  artist — perhaps  not  a  great  one 
in  the  superlative  usage  of  the  word,  but 
sufficiently  interesting  to  warrant  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  revive  his  memory  as  a  painter  by 
giving  back  to  him  a  number  of  works 
which,  in  his  native  town  and  elsewhere. 


pass  to-day  under  other,  and  sometimes 
greater,  names.  ^[The  works  upon  which 
Vanni’s  reputation  as  a  painter  has  hitherto 
rested  are  only  three  in  number,  and  are  all 
in  his  native  town  : — a  well-known  por¬ 
trait  of  St.  Catherine,  in  the  church  of 
S.  Domenico  ;  a  very  little  known  polyp- 
tych,  in  the  church  of  S.  Stefano ;  and 
a  fragmentary  Crucifixion,  once  in  the 
church  of  the  Alborino,  now  in  the  Istituto 
delle  Belle  Arti.  Of  these  three  works, 
whose  common  authorship  is  evident,  the 
altarpiece  in  S.  Stefano  and  the  Cruci¬ 
fixion  in  the  Belle  Arti  are  given  to  An¬ 
drea  on  sufficiently  reliable  documentary 
grounds  ;  the  likeness  of  St.  Catherine, 
on  the  strength  of  a  tradition  of  several 
centuries.  Despite  its  historical  interest, 
and  its  great  decorative  design,  this  por¬ 
trait-fresco,  in  its  present  state,  can  help  us 
to  but  a  slight  idea  of  its  author’s  general 
style,  and  for  this  purpose  the  unimportant 
and  somewhat  coarsely-painted  fragment  in 
the  Belle  Arti  can  help  us  but  little  more. 
But  the  great  polyptych  of  S.  Stefano  is 
happily  a  very  different  and  vastly  more  im¬ 
portant  work,  and  of  a  nature  to  give  us  a 
satisfactory  conception  of  Andrea’s  manner 
at  the  time  in  which  it  was  executed.  A 
glance  at  this  huge  painting,  or  the  ac¬ 
companying  reproduction,  reveals  at  once 
that  Vanni  belonged  to  that  same  group  of 
late  trecento  painters  of  which  Bartolo  di 
Fredi  is  the  best  known  representative. 
Like  the  work  of  that  master,  it  shows  the 
influence  both  of  Simone  Martini  and  of  the 
Lorenzetti.  But  it  displays  the  qualities 
of  a  strongly-marked  individuality  as  well. 

Let  us  examine  it  in  detail,  commencing 
with  the  central  and  most  important  panel 
of  the  Virgin  and  the  Child.  That  which, 
apart  from  the  colour,  strikes  us  immedi¬ 
ately  and  most  forcibly,  is  the  peculiar  sil¬ 
houette-like  character  of  the  design.  The 
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The  great  figure  of  the  Madonna  is  thrown  out 

Burlington  like  a  dark,  clear-cut  pattern  against  the 
Magazine,  golden  background  of  her  throne.  Except 
Number  for  the  face  and  hands,  there  is  little,  if  any, 
VI  attempt  at  modelling  or  chiaroscuro.  The 

whole  effect  is  flat  to  a  degree,  reminding 
us  somewhat  of  the  coloured  prints  of  Ja¬ 
pan,  with  their  sharply-defined  outlines 
and  broad  fields  of  colour.  In  this  feeling 
for  flat  design,  Andrea  gives  witness  to  his 
being  a  follower — -if  an  extreme  one — of 
Simone’s  methods.  But  he  has  little  or 
none  of  Simone’s  subtle  contours  and  un¬ 
dulating  flow  of  line.  The  drapery  of  An¬ 
drea’s  Virgin  is  severely  simple — there  is  a 
remarkable  economy  of  line  and  fold,  re¬ 
minding  us  in  this  rather  of  Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti  than  of  Simone.  Her  stiff,  up¬ 
right  pose,  again,  has  none  of  the  tender 
grace  of  Simone’s  Madonnas  and  saints,  and 
is  more  akin  to  that  of  Ambrogio’s  statelier 
figures.  In  facial  type  Andrea’s  Virgin  is, 
however,  distinctly  his  own.  The  large 
rounded  cranium,  the  narrow  eyes  and 
small  half-covered  iris,  the  delicately  drawn 
mouth,  the  firm  but  not  obtrusive  chin,  go 
to  make  up  a  set  of  features  not  easily  for¬ 
gotten.  The  Christ-Child,  again,  reveals 
decidedly  the  influence  of  Simone’s  models, 
and  finds  its  prototype  in  the  Child  of  Si¬ 
mone’s  great  fresco  of  the  Majestas  in  the 
Palazzo  della  Signoria,  as  well  as  in  other 
works  by  him,  by  his  close  follower  Lippo 
Memmi,  and  by  their  school.  ^[Turning 
now  to  the  other  figures,  we  note  in  the 
Baptist  a  striking  similarity,  even  in  the 
smallest  details,  to  Simone’s  figures  of  that 
saint  at  Pisa  and  at  Altenburg,  of  which  it 
is  evidently  a  free  copy.  The  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew  shows  like  influences  in  a  less  degree. 
The  figures  of  SS.  James  and  Stephen  are 
more  Vanni’s  own — the  head  of  the  latter 
being  a  free  repetition  of  the  Virgin’s.  The 
Annunciation  is  severely  vigorous  and  in¬ 
dividual,  the  dark  figure  of  the  Virgin  again 
showing,  very  clearly,  Andrea’s  love  of  the 
silhouette.  The  side  figures  of  saints,  and  the 
evangelists  in  the  pinnacles,  reveal  a  slightly 


stronger  sense  of  modelling  and  character¬ 
ization,  and  remind  us  of  Bartolo  di  Fredi 
and  Luca  di  Tomme.  The  colour  through¬ 
out  is  bright  and  clear,  laid  out  in  broad 
and  simple  masses,  with  a  parsimonious  use 
of  shading  and  a  lavish  use  of  gold.  If 
Tizio’s  notices  of  this  altarpiece  be  correct 
— and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
are  so,  especially  as  the  style  of  the  work 
itself  supports  rather  than  contradicts  them 
— it  was  painted  in  or  about  1400.  It  is, 
therefore,  the  production  of  a  man  already 
verging  on  his  seventieth  year,  and  must 
represent  the  later,  if  not  the  last,  develop¬ 
ment  of  Vanni’s  style.  As  we  have  already 
noted,  it  has  a  family  likeness  to  the  work 
of  Bartolo  di  Fredi  and  others  of  his  school. 
Still,  despite  all  superficial  or  general  resem¬ 
blances,  these  two  painters  are  widely  differ¬ 
ent  in  style  and  spirit.  In  pure  grace  and 
charm,  Bartolo  leaves  Vanni  far  behind  him. 
Andrea’s  work  again,  at  least  as  we  here  see 
it,  has  none  of  the  softly-graded  colour,  the 
delicate  modelling,  the  freer  line,  the  care¬ 
ful  technical  finish  of  detail — none  of  the 
bibelot  quality  in  fact — of  Bartolo’s  at  its 
best.  But,  for  all  that,  it  convinces  us  that 
his  was  the  deeper,  grander  soul.  For  mere 
prettiness  or  elaborate  technical  refinement 
he  displays  little  sympathy  or  care.  Direct¬ 
ness  and  simplicity  of  expression,  staid  dig¬ 
nity  and  great  seriousness  of  purpose — these 
seem  the  salient  characteristics  of  his  nature, 
as  we  read  it  in  his  art  ;  nor  do  they  dis¬ 
agree  with  the  conception  which  the  writ¬ 
ten  records  convey  to  us  of  the  man. 

Taking  this  altarpiece,  then,  as  a  fairly 
characteristic  example  of  Vanni’s  mature 
style,  I  shall  bring  before  the  reader’s  notice 
a  series  of  works,  at  present  under  other 
names,  one  and  all  of  which  share  with  it, 
in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree,  all  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  which  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
as  well  as  others  to  which  I  have  not  yet 
drawn  attention.  Not  the  least  among 
these  works,  in  size  and  in  importance,  is 
a  picture  of  the  Enthroned  Virgin  and 
Child,  popularly  known  as  the  Madonna 
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VIRGIN  AND  CHILD,  FROM  THE  ALTAR-PIECE  BY  ANDREA  VANNI 


degli  Infermi,  in  the  church  of  S.  Fran¬ 
cesco  at  Siena.  Those  who  have  once  seen 
this  strangely  impressive  painting  will  not 
be  likely  to  forget  it.  The  colossal  Vir¬ 
gin  is  seated  upright  on  her  throne,  ma¬ 
jestic  and  solemnly  hieratic,  the  grave- 
visaged  Child  supported  on  her  arm.  There 
is  something  enigmatic,  mysterious,  super¬ 
human,  in  the  commanding  grandeur  of  the 
figures,  which  the  photographic  reproduc¬ 
tion1  can  but  partially  convey.  They  remind 
us  of  some  of  the  works  of  early  Byzantine 
art,  in  their  strange  impassiveness  and  im¬ 
personality,  far  rather  than  of  those  of  late 
fourteenth-century  Siena.  The  panel  has 
been  cut  down,  and  evidently  once  formed 
but  part  of  an  even  more  imposing  whole. 
Thefiesh  parts  have  darkened  asif  bysmoke, 
and  now  have  the  colour  of  mahogany  ;  the 
glazings  and  the  surface  coatings  have  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared.  The  picture  is  tradition¬ 
ally  attributed  to  Pietro  Lorenzetti,  but 
therecan  be  no  question  as  to  its  real  author. 
Let  us  compare  it  with  the  central  panel  of  the 
S.  Stefano  polyptych.  Even  in  its  present 
damaged  state,  the  analogies  which  it  offers 
to  that  painting  are  so  apparent  that  it  is 
more  than  surprising  some  passing  critic,  or 
even  some  local  art-historian,  has  not  long 
ago  given  it  back  to  its  true  painter,  striking 
and  important  picture  as  it  is.  The  simi¬ 
larities  between  the  two  Madonnas  seem 
hardly  to  require  comment.  The  same 
clearly-outlined  figure,  the  same  sedate  pose, 
the  same  dark  mantle  with  its  golden  bor¬ 
der  and  broad  and  simple  folds,  the  same 
head,  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  the  same  hands 
— to  dwell  longer  on  these  points  would  be 
merely  to  waste  words.  Here  we  have, 
beyond  a  doubt,  another  work  of  Andrea 
Vanni,  belonging  to  the  same  period  as, 
and  sharing  all  the  characteristics  of,  the 
S.  Stefano  polyptych — only  in  a  severer  and 
grander  vein.  As  if  in  support  of  our  con¬ 
clusions,  Tizio  tells  us  that  at  about  the 

1  I  have  to  thank  MM  Levy  ot  ms  Fits,  of  Paris,  for  their 
courteous  permission  to  reproduce  the  photograph  of  this  picture, 
s penally  taken  by  them  for  a  forthcoming  publication  on  Sienese 
painting. 


same  time  Andrea  painted  his  great  pic¬ 
ture  for  S.  Stefano  he  executed  still  an¬ 
other  similar  work  for  the  friars  minor  of 
S.  Francesco.  Doubtless  this  present  panel 
once  formed  part  of  the  work  to  which  he 
refers,  nor  would  it  be  stretching  a  point 
too  far  to  say  that  its  present  half-ruined 
condition  is  probably  due  to  damagesuffered 
during  the  disastrous  conflagration  which, 
in  1 655, wrecked  the  great  building  wherein 
it  stood  and  destroyed  so  many  of  its  trea¬ 
sures.  But  this,  to  my  mind,  is  not  the 
only  work  by  Vanni  still  to  be  seen  in  this 
same  restored  church  of  S.  Francesco.  In 
the  last  chapel  of  the  north  transept  is  an 
imposing  fresco  of  the  Virgin  seated  with 
the  Child  in  an  elaborate  architectural 
throne.  It  is  generally  attributed  to  Am- 
brogio  Lorenzetti,  and  has  been  published 
with  his  name.  As  it  now  stands,  this  fresco 
has  been  almost  entirely  renewed,  but  enough 
of  its  original  spirit  still  remains  to  afford 
the  practised  eye  some  slight  idea  of  its 
primitive  state.  The  incised  outlines  are 
still  virtually  unchanged,  and  the  forms  of 
the  figure  and  the  broad  folds  of  the  drapery 
have  preserved,  to  a  great  extent,  their  origi¬ 
nal  character.  As  is  usually  the  case,  the 
faces  have  undergone  the  greatest  transfor¬ 
mation,  yet  even  here  the  original  features 
have  not  been  entirely  lost.  Quite  enough 
remains,  in  fact,  to  convince  me  that  in  this 
case  also  we  are  in  the  presence  of  what  was 
once  an  important  work  of  Andrea  Vanni. 
The  entire  figure  of  the  Virgin,  the  pecu¬ 
liarly  marked  outline,  the  dignified  position, 
the  oval  head,  the  narrow  eyes,  and  the 
straight  nose,  the  characteristic  and  tell-tale 
folds  of  the  voluminous  mantle,  their  pecu¬ 
liar  arrangement  about  the  feet,  the  long 
wrist  and  hand,  still  pierce  through  the* 
modern  covering  ot  repaint,  clearly  reveal¬ 
ing  the  touch  ofVanni’s  brush,  %  In  tar 
better  condition,  and  far  easier  ot  identifica¬ 
tion,  is  the  half-length  panel  ot  the  Virgin 
and  Child — evidently  once  part  ot  a  larger 
work,  but  now  cut  down  to  fit  an  oval  frame 
— in  the  chapel  of  the  SS.  Chiodi  in  Siena. 
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The  This  picture,  usually  given  to  Barna,  was 

Burlington  surmised,  but  only  surmised,  by  Crowe  and 
Magazine,  Cavalcaselle,  to  be  a  possible  work  of  Vanni. 
Number  The  reasons  for  their  hesitation  are  rather 
VI  difficult  to  find,  and  they  were  certainly 

correct  in  their  conjecture,  for  the  work  is 
as  evidently  by  Vanni  as  is  the  great  Ma¬ 
donna  of  S.  Francesco.  But  here  we  have 
our  painter  in  a  very  different,  far  gentler, 
almost  playful,  strain.  As  usual,  the  Virgin 
is  seated  sedately  upright  on  her  throne, 
clad  in  the  conventional  dark  mantle,  fas¬ 
tened,  as  in  the  fresco  of  S.  Francesco,  by  a 
splendid  golden  clasp.  The  head  and  face 
are  the  same  in  shape  and  teatures  as  in  the 
other  panels ;  the  expression  less  serious  and 
solemn.  The  Child  is  pleasing  in  type  and 
action.  With  one  hand  to  His  mouth,  He 
presses  with  the  other  His  Mother’s  bared 
breast  as  He  looks  half  shyly  towards  the 
spectator.  Here  again  there  is  none  of  the 
hieratic  solemnity  of  the  S.  Francesco  panel. 
The  colour — apart  from  the  repainted  man¬ 
tle — is  warmer,  and  the  modelling  of  the 
flesh  parts  softer,  than  in  the  picture  of 
S.  Stefano,  but  the  forms  and  details  are  the 
same.  Somewhat  similar  in  spirit  to  this 
last-named  work  are  two  other  panels,  one 
in  the  church  of  S.  Spirito,  the  other  in 
S.  Giovanni  in  Pantaneto,  better  known 
as  S.  Giovannino  della  Staffa.  The  first  of 
these  is  a  full-length  figure  of  the  Virgin 
holding  in  her  arms  the  Christ-Child,  who 
plays  with  a  bird.  At  the  foot  of  the  throne 
kneels  a  diminutive  figure  of  the  donor,  cap 
in  hand.  The  Virgin  sits  in  the  upright 
position  common  to  all  the  pictures  we  have 
so  far  examined ;  she  has  the  same  bend  of 
the  head,  the  same  stereotyped  set  of  fea¬ 
tures.  The  architecture  and  perspective  of 
the  throne  are  the  same  as  in  the  picture 
of  the  SS.  Chiodi  and  the  fresco  in  S.  Fran¬ 
cesco.  The  Child  is  not  unpleasing  in  action 
and  expression.  The  figure  of  the  Virgin 
has  suffered  considerably  from  repaint,  the 
mantle  being  in  great  part  quite  new.  The 
original  colour  is  bright  and  gay,  but  the 
execution  is  less  careful  than  in  most  of 


V anni’s  works,  and  would  lead  us  to  place  this 
panel  in  the  last  years  of  his  activity,  when 
his  brush  had  lost  some  of  the  freshness  of 
its  touch,  were  it  not  for  the  energetically, 
and  at  the  same  time  carefully,  executed  little 
figure  of  the  kneeling  donor,  damaged  and 
darkened  but  still  intact — a  remarkable 
piece  of  early  portraiture,  finely  character¬ 
ized.  Judging  from  the  shape  of  this  panel, 
it  also  once  formed  part  of  a  triptych  or 
polyptych.  The  Madonna  of  S.  Giovanni 
has  suffered  far  more  from  restoration,  the 
figure  of  the  Christ-Child  being  here  almost 
entirely  repainted.  The  still  pleasing  V irgin 
displays  Vanni’s  usual  type,  and  differs  but 
slightly  from  the  Madonna  in  S.  Spirito, 
although  originally  it  may  have  been  a 
more  carefully  executed  figure.  Still  an¬ 
other  picture,  a  charming  little  Annuncia¬ 
tion,  in  the  possession  of  Count  Fabio  Chigi 
at  Siena,  also  clearly  shows  Andrea’s  hand : 
it  is  very  careful  in  execution  and  graceful 
in  movement — far  more  free  in  this  respect 
than  the  similar  but  severer  treatment  of 
the  subject  in  the  polyptych  at  S.  Stefano. 
The  types  are  Vanni’s  usual  ones,  the  colour 
is  quiet  and  subdued.1  But  finer  in 
quality  and  in  a  better  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion  than  any  of  these  works,  is  a  little  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  belonging 
to  Mr.  Bernhard  Berenson,  at  Florence. 
That  it  is  by  V anni  needs  no  urging  on  my 
part — a  moment’s  comparison  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  reproduction  with  any  of  the  paint¬ 
ings  which  we  have  already  examined  is 
sufficient  to  prove  this  very  obvious  fact. 
It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  more  cha¬ 
racteristic  and  at  the  same  time  a  more 
charming  example  of  his  work.  Yet  in 
some  ways  it  differs  considerably  from  the 
paintings  we  have  so  far  studied,  especially 
in  its  more  painstaking  and  finished  execu¬ 
tion,  and  in  its  light  golden  tone  of  colour, 
so  very  unlike  that  of  such  works  as  the 
Madonnas  of  S.  Spirito  and  the  SS.  Chiodi. 
Although  not  without  the  dignity  which 

1  I  find  that  this  work  has  been  attributed  in  the  last  edition 
of  the  ‘Cicerone,'  with  somewhat  unusual  insight,  to  its  right 
author. 
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Vanni  never  fails  to  give  her,  the  Virgin 
in  Mr.  Berenson’s  picture  is  less  sedately 
grave  than  in  the  panels  at  S.  Francesco 
and  S.  Stefano — the  Child  less  grown-up 
and  solemn.  Both,  again,  are  in  Vanni’s 
softer,  more  gentle  mood.  Belonging  to 
Mr.  Berenson  also,  we  have  another  panel 
by  Andrea,  painted  in  a  very  different  style 
and  spirit.  It  represents  the  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  and  must  have  been  part 
of  a  predella  to  an  altarpiece.  Derived 
from  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti’s  treatment  of 
this  sublime  theme,  it  yet  is  more  restrained, 
more  intellectual,  and  more  clearly  arranged. 

The  famous  portrait  of  St.  Catherine 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  which 
is  too  well  known  to  require  description, 
and  the  Crucifixion  in  the  Belle  Arti — a 
fragment  of  a  larger  work  painted  in  1396 
— would  bring  this  particular  list  of  V anni’s 
works  to  a  temporary  close,1  were  it  not 
for  still  another  painting,  perhaps  even  more 
interesting  than  any  of  these,  which  to  my 
mind  must  also  be  classed  with  them.  In 
the  church  of  S.  Pietro  Ovile,  at  Siena,  we 
find  a  beautiful  free  copy  of  Simone  Mar¬ 
tini’s  famous  Annunciation,  now  in  the 
Uffizi  gallery.  This  picture  has  aroused 
the  admiration  of  numberless  tourists  and 
the  curiosity  of  more  than  one  writer  on 
Siena’s  art.  Apart  from  its  traditional 
attribution  to  Simone  and  Lippo  Memmi 
themselves,  it  has  undergone  a  series  of 
widely  different  baptisms  at  a  variety  of 
hands;  from  a  trecento  it  has  become  a  quat¬ 
trocento  painting,  and  so  back  again.  It  has 
long  been  my  conviction,  as  it  has  been 
that  of  no  less  an  authority  on  Sienese  paint¬ 
ing  than  Mr.  Berenson  before  me,  that  this 
picture  is  a  work  of  Andrea  Vanni.  I  am 
quite  well  aware  of  the  surprise  which  this 
sudden  attribution  will  cause  to  many,  as  I 

1  I  must  here  add  two  other  works,  also  quite  evidently  by 
Vanni,  to  which  my  attention  has  been  drawn  by  Mr.  Berenson, 
to  whom  I  owe  much  for  having  first  called  my  attention,  some 
years  ago,  to  the  possibilities  of  Andrea  as  an  artist.  The  first 
of  these  is  the  sacred  picture  of  the  Madonna  in  the  great 
pilgrimage  church  on  Monte  Nero,  near  Leghorn.  The  second, 
a  damaged,  almost  ruined  fresco  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovenale 
at  Orvieto,  has  been  published  with  a  notice  by  Don  Guido 
Cagnola,  in  the  Hatupra  d '  Arti  for  February  March,  1903. 


am  also  or  the  difficulties  in  proving  my  Andrea 
point  with  the  limited  and  unsatisfactory  Vanni 
aid  which  photographs  afford.  In  an  article 
supported  only  by  photographic  reproduc¬ 
tions,  that  most  important  of  all  arguments, 
quality,  and,  as  in  this  case,  the  hardly  less 
convincing  one  of  colour,  must  in  great 
part  be  laid  aside.  Nevertheless,  there  re¬ 
mains,  in  this  particular  instance,  so  much 
that  can  be  demonstrated  by  photographic 
evidence  in  support  of  Vanni’s  claims,  that 
I  shall  make  the  attempt.  Of  the  history 
of  the  Annunciation  now  in  S.  Pietro, 
nothing  appears  to  be  known.  As  it  now 
exists  it  stands  no  longer  above  an  altar, 
but  is  let  into  the  wall  of  the  church.  In 
shape  and  size  it  was  evidently  once  quite 
similar  to  Simone’s  original,  but  it  has  since 
been  cut  down  and  shortened  at  the  sides 
and  bottom.  The  three  panels  which  now 
surmount  it  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
picture  itself,  and  are  the  work  of  two 
different  painters  of  the  quattrocento — the 
Crucifixion  is  probably  by  Giovanni  di 
Paolo  ;  the  two  figures  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  by  Matteo  di  Giovanni,  as  we  see 
him  in  the  remains  of  the  altarpiece  at 
Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  which  once  contained, 
as  its  central  panel,  Piero  dei  Francesci’s 
Baptism  of  Christ,  now  in  London.  They 
were  probably  placed  in  their  present  posi¬ 
tion  at  a  relatively  recent  date.  As  to  its 
condition,  the  picture  has  evidently  not  al¬ 
ways  enjoyed  the  care  that  is  now  given  it, 
for  it  is  considerably  damaged  and  darkened. 

The  hand  of  the  restorer  has  not  been  absent, 
alas  !  and  there  are,  unfortunately,  visible 
traces  of  his  brush  in  the  heads  and  hands, 
and  in  the  Virgin’s  draperies.  That  we 
have  here  a  copy,  and  in  some  ways  a  fairly 
close  one,  of  Simone’s  famous  picture,  is 
obvious  ;  that  it  was  painted  directly  from 
Simone’s  original,  which  was  at  that  time 
in  the  cathedral  of  Siena,  is  no  less  cer¬ 
tain  ;  that  it  was  painted  by  an  artist 
who  was  throughout  seeking  to  overcome 
the  peculiarities  of  his  own  somewhat 
strongly  marked  style,  and  that  he  was  but 
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The  partially  successful  in  so  doing,  is  also  ap- 

Burlington  parent.  Let  us  examine  the  work  more 
Magazine,  closely,  and  in  its  separate  parts,  com- 
Number  mencing  with  the  figure  of  the  Virgin. 
VI  It  shows  but  little  of  the  ease  of  movement 

and  grace  ofline  to  be  found  in  Simone’s  origi¬ 
nal.  The  high-waisted  figure  ;  the  stiff,  up¬ 
right,  almost  rigid,  position  ;  the  line  of  the 
shoulders  and  the  knees  ;  the  peculiar  poise 
of  the  head  ;  the  straight-falling  folds  of 
the  drapery  and  the  line  of  the  mantle  as 
it  catches  the  arm  in  its  downward  flow  : 
all  are  points  which  find  their  counterpart 
in  the  works  of  Vanni,  and  in  those  of  no 
other  painter.  Here,  also,  we  have  the  same 
simple,  strongly-marked  outlines,  the  same 
dark  field  of  colour  relieved,  pattern-like 
and  comparatively  flat,  against  the  lighter 
background.  Although  the  blue  of  the 
Virgin’s  mantle  has  darkened  considerably, 
it  is  still  apparent  that  her  figure  was  always 
fairly  innocent  of  modelling — far  more  so 
in  fact  than  that  of  Simone’s  Virgin.  For 
Simone,  with  all  his  love  of  outlined  pat¬ 
tern,  does  not  stop  at  this — his  contour, 
however  clear  and  distinct,  is  far  more  flow¬ 
ing,  far  more  subtle — his  mass  is  far  less  flat 
and  unrelieved.  Although  the  painter  of 
the  S.  Pietro  copy  has  tried  more  or  less 
faithfully  to  copy  the  arrangement  of  Si¬ 
mone’s  drapery,  he  has  done  it,  perhaps  de¬ 
spite  himself,  in  his  own  way.  The  folds 
in  the  copy  have  an  entirely  different  char¬ 
acter  from  that  which  they  possess  in  the 
original ;  they  are  precisely  what  we  might 
imagine  Vanni  doing  in  an  attempt  to  be 
particularly  graceful.  But  if  all  these  points 
in  the  drapery  and  figure  remind  us  so  un¬ 
mistakably  of  Vanni’s  style,  we  discover  in 
the  Virgin’s  head  even  closer  affinities  with 
that  master’s  other  works.  The  same  well- 
rounded  cranium  and  oval  face  ;  the  same 
narrow  eyes,  with  the  small  half-covered 
iris  and  high-arched  brows ;  the  same  long 
straight  nose  (still  clearly  recognizable  as 
Vanni’s,  despite  scaling  and  later  retouch¬ 
ing)  ;  the  identical  mouth  ;  the  same  incli¬ 
nation  of  the  head  and  its  peculiar  setting 


on  the  neck  ;  the  same  chin  ;  the  same  long, 
slender  hands  :  all  are  to  be  found  in  one  or 
other  of  the  works  we  have  already  men¬ 
tioned,  and  especially  in  Mr.  Berenson’s 
Madonna.  Here  we  have,  also,  Vanni’s  love 
of  gold  brocade  in  the  Virgin’s  under  gar¬ 
ment  and  in  the  hangings  of  the  throne. 
The  figure  of  the  angel  is  no  less  char¬ 
acteristic.  The  drapery  is  here  incontest¬ 
ably  Vannesque  in  its  peculiar,  not  over¬ 
graceful,  folds.  Here,  again, is  the  clear  out¬ 
line,  the  slight  modelling,  and  the  sparing 
use  of  chiaroscuro,  the  same  treatment  of 
the  draperies,  the  long  hands  and  thin  arms, 
as  in  all  Vanni’s  other  works.  The  outline 
of  the  face,  chin,  and  neck  has  been  damaged 
and  gone  over,  and  the  peculiar,  straggling, 
dark-brown  curls  are  a  later  addition,  and 
contrast  strongly  with  the  lighter  golden 
hair  behind  them.  Apart  from  these  slight 
changes,  the  head,  although  a  would-be 
copy  of  Simone’s,  shares  Vanni’s  character¬ 
istic  features.  The  cherubs  about  the  Holy 
Spirit  already  point  to  the  end  of  the  tre¬ 
cento.  The  roman  lettering  of  the  inscrip¬ 
tions  we  find  used  likewise  on  the  scroll 
held  by  the  Christ-Child  in  Mr.  Berenson’s 
picture.  So  much  for  material  resem¬ 
blances,  of  which  the  reader  may  gather 
some  idea  by  means  of  the  accompanying 
illustrations.  And  now  a  word  as  to  the 
colour  of  the  work.  Its  striking  resem¬ 
blance,  in  this  respect,  to  the  Madonna 
of  Mr.  Berenson’s  collection,  will  not  fail 
to  carry  conviction  where  there  may  before 
have  existed  only  persuasion.  In  the  gene¬ 
ral  quality  of  technique,  and  more  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  remarkable  golden  tone  of  colour 
and  the  peculiar  treatment  of  the  flesh,  the 
two  works  are  strangely  alike,  and  cannot 
help  but  do  away  with  any  final  doubts  as 
to  their  community  of  authorship.  In 
the  preceding  pages  I  have  tried  to  prove — 
the  reader  can  best  judge  with  what  suc¬ 
cess — Vanni’s  claims  to  the  authorship  of  a 
certain  group  of  pictures,  so  closely  related 
in  style,  quality,  and  spirit,  as  clearly  to 
belong  to  the  same  period  of  his  activity 
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as  that  which  produced  the  polyptych  of 
S.  Stefano.  As  we  know,  this  period 
was  one  of  a  comparatively  old  age.  Yet 
it  would  seem  as  if  Andrea  had  turned, 
during  the  later  years  of  his  life,  with  a 
renewed  activity,  to  the  practice  of  his  art, 
after  the  busy  public  career  of  his  prime. 
Judging  from  the  scarcity  of  documents  of 
an  official  nature  connected  with  his  name 
after  1384,  it  would  seem  that,  somewhere 
about  that  year,  he  retired  from  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  political  affairs  and  devoted 
himself  wholly  to  his  painting.  That  he 
was  inactive  as  an  artist,  however,  during 
all  his  earlier  years,  is  not  to  be  believed. 
We  have,  in  fact,  a  line  of  documents  to 
prove  that  this  was  not  the  case.  Still, 
these  written  records  help  us  very  little  in 
the  tracing  of  his  earlier  artistic  develop¬ 
ment.  Evidently  in  origin  a  pupil  of  the 
school  of  Lippo  Memmi,  I  should  place  in 
the  period  of  his  ascendance  a  somewhat 
hard  and  gaudy,  but  not  uninteresting,  trip¬ 
tych,  representing  St.  Michael  between 
St.  Anthony  the  abbot  and  the  Baptist,  No. 67 
of  the  Siena  gallery.  This  work,  which 
is  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation,  is 
attributed  to  Lippo  Memmi  himself,  and 
clearly  shows  the  characteristics  of  his 
school.  There  is  much  in  the  figures 
which  bears  a  close  similarity  to  Andrea’s 
later  types.  Another  panel — a  Virgin  and 
Child  in  the  priest’s  house,  next  to  S.  Pietro 
Ovile — having  close  affinity  to  Simone  and 


Lippo  Memmi  in  technical  treatment,  in  Andrea 
colour,  and  even  in  style,  seems  to  presage  Vanni 
in  a  far  more  definite  manner  the  works 
of  Vanni  which  we  now  know,  and  already 
shares  many  of  his  peculiar  characteristics 
in  detail.  But,  apart  from  these  two  paint¬ 
ings,  I  can  call  to  mind  no  works  of  these 
early  years  which  I  can  with  any  confi¬ 
dence  give  to  him.  The  first  notice  of 
Andrea  as  a  painter  is  one  of  1353,  in 
which  year  he  was  associated  with  Bartolo 
di  Fredi,  whether  as  partner  or  assistant  is 
not  quite  clear.  The  last  records  of  his 
activity  are  dated  1400.  Milanesi,  upon 
some  unnamed  authority,  gives  the  probable 
date  of  his  death  as  1414.  It  would  pro¬ 
long  this  article  unduly  if  the  questions  of 
Vanni’s  influence  upon  Sienese  art,  and  of 
his  possible  pupils  and  apparent  successors, 
were  entered  into  with  the  fullness  which 
the  subject  demands.  We  must  limit  our¬ 
selves  here  to  a  brief  mention  of  the  closest 
of  the  followers  of  Vanni  in  those  later 
years  in  which  chiefly  we  have  been  study¬ 
ing  him,  a  painter  less  known  even  than 
himself,  Paolo  di  Giovanni  Fei.  An  ap¬ 
parently  early  work  by  him,  the  Madonna 
del  Rosario  of  S.  Domenico,  suggests  that 
he  was  actually  the  pupil  of  Vanni.  By 
him,  also,  are  three  pictures  in  the  Siena 
gallery,  one  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Bernardino 
just  outside  the  Porta  Camollia,  another  in 
the  Saraceni  collection,  and  yet  another  in 
the  Minutolo  chapel  of  Naples  cathedral. 


EARLY  PAINTERS  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  AS  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  BY  THE  BRUGES  EXHIBITION  OF  1902 
^  WRITTEN  BY  W.  H.  JAMES  WEALE  ^ 

ARTICLE  V 


ERARD  DAVID  worked 
in  Bruges  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  1484  until 
his  death,  August  1  3, 1523, 
yet  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  taken  a  single  ap¬ 
prentice  during  all  that 
period,  at  least  the  register  of  the  gild  of 
St.  Luke  contains  no  entry  of  any  such.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  he  had  several  assis¬ 
tants  ;  one  of  these,  Adrian  Isenbrant,  I  was 
able  to  rescue  from  oblivion  in  1865.  He 
came  to  Bruges  in  1510,  was  admitted  as 
free  master  into  the  gild  on  November  29, 
and  continued  working  there  for  more  than 
forty  years,  until  his  death  in  July  1551. 
He  acquired  a  reputation  for  skill  in  paint¬ 
ing  the  nude  and  the  human  countenance, 
and  executed  many  pictures  for  Spain,  which 
as  a  rule  he  sent  by  Antwerp  to  Bilbao. 
Although  no  document  has  as  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered  connecting  his  name  with  any  par¬ 
ticular  picture,  yet  there  is  hardly  any  doubt 
that  he  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  works 
certainly  painted  in  Bruges  between  1510 
and  1551  ,the  figures  in  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  careful  execution  and  sweetness  of 
expression,  characteristics  attributed  to  the 
works  of  Isenbrant  by  old  writers.  Several 
of  these  works  are  still  in  Spain,  others  have 
been  brought  from  the  Peninsula  within  the 
last  fifty  years.  Of  these  I  purpose  to  treat 
later  on ;  at  present  I  shall  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  works  included  in  the  exhibition.  The 
most  important  of  these  is  a  large  diptych 
given  to  the  church  of  Our  Lady  at  Bruges 
by  Barbara  Le  Maire,  widow  of  George  V an 
de  Velde,  a  wealthy  cloth  merchant,  who  had 
held  many  offices  in  the  communal  council. 
The  dexter  panel  (178)  represents  the  Bless¬ 
ed  Virgin  seated  with  clasped  hands,  over¬ 
whelmed  with  grief,  in  a  niche  of  Rena- 
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scence  architecture.  Around  her, set  in  archi¬ 
tectural  framework,  are  seven  little  pictures 
representing  the  seven  dolours ;  in  some  of 
these  are  motivesborrowed  from  theengrav- 
ings  of  Martin  Schongauer  and  Albert  Diirer. 
The  sinister  panel  (179),  which  disappeared 
from  the  church  about  1832,  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  duke  of  Arenberg,  who  in 
1874  sold  it  to  the  Brussels  museum.  On 
theface  are  pictured  George  Van  deVeldein 
the  costume  of  a  brother  of  the  confraternity 
of  the  holy  Blood,  and  his  wife,  protected  by 
their  baptismal  patrons,  and  accompanied 
by  their  nine  sons  and  eight  daughters,  all 
kneeling  in  prayer.  The  subject  on  the  dexter 
panel  is  repeated  on  the  reverse  of  this  in  gri¬ 
saille  but  with  differences,  so  that  whether 
the  diptych  was  shut  or  open,  on  festivals  or 
ferias,  the  figure  of  the  sorrowful  Mother, 
to  whom  the  widow  Van  de  V elde  was  very 
devoted — multum  ajfectata — was  always  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful. 
George  Van  de  Velde  died  on  April  28, 
1528  ;  his  second  son,  John,  who  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  wears  a  surplice,  was  ordained  priest 
and  said  his  first  mass  in  the  church  of 
Our  Lady  in  1530-3  1 ,  about  which  date  his 
mother  presented  the  picture.  ^[The  Blessed 
Virgin  and  Child  seated  in  a  landscape  with 
SS.  Katherine,  Barbara,  Dorothy,  Marga¬ 
ret  and  Agnes  (145),  lent  by  Count  Arco- 
Valley,  is  a  charming  early  composition,  of 
which  there  is  a  weak  repetition  in  the 
academy  of  St.  Luke  at  Rome.  The  pro¬ 
totype  of  this  picture  is  doubtless  the  dex¬ 
ter  panel  of  the  diptych  painted  by  Mem- 
linc  for  John  Du  Celier,  now  in  the  Louvre 
at  Paris,  whilst  variations  are  in  the  gallery 
at  Munich,  at  Geneva,  and  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  A  triptych  lent  by  M.  Lotman,  of 
Berne  (177),  represents  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  Child  and  two  angels  playing  a  mando- 
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line  and  a  harp;  and  on  the  exterior,  St. 
Jerome  praying  before  a  crucifix.  The  car¬ 
pet  here  is  from  the  same  model  as  that  un¬ 
der  the  Virgin’s  reet  in  1 45.  ^[A  panel  (183) 
belonging  to  the  earl  of  Northbrook  repre¬ 
sents  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child  en¬ 
throned,  in  a  garden,  beneath  a  canopy,  to 
which  is  attached  a  cloth  of  honour ;  the 
donor  and  his  wife  and  family  kneel  at  the 
sides ;  the  background  is  formed  by  a  stone 
wall,  on  which  two  peacocks  and  a  pea-hen 
are  sunning  themselves.  The  head  of  our 
Lady  has  been  restored.  ^|Two  shutters  of 
a  triptych  (180),  lent  by  Mr.  R.  von  Kauf- 
mann,  represent  a  donor  and  his  wife  with 
their  children  protected  by  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  and  St.  Barbara(?).  The  donors 
on  these  shutters  are,  though  a  few  years 
older,  strikingly  like  those  in  183.  But  in 
the  earlier  picture  the  man,  aged  thirty- 
four,  is  represented  with  one  son  and  one 
daughter,  both  dead  when  the  picture  was 
painted,  while  behind  his  wife,  aged  thirty- 
three,  kneel  a  boy  of  nine  and  a  girl  of  five. 
The  man  in  1 80  is  represented  with  one  son 
dead,  and  his  wife  with  three  daughters,  one 
of  whom  was  dead.  fThe  vision  of  St.  II- 
dephonsus,  bishop  of  Toledo  (1  5  1),  belong¬ 
ing  to  Lord  Northbrook,  is  in  every  respect 
a  very  remarkable  work  ;  the  composition 
unusually  good,  the  colouring  rich  and  har¬ 
monious.  The  saint,  kneeling  on  the  foot¬ 
pace  of  an  altar  on  the  north  side  of  a  large 
church  of  picturesque  architecture,  looks 
up  with  outstretched  arms  at  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  who,  attended  by  three  lovely  angels, 
is  about  to  vest  him  with  a  chasuble.  Be¬ 
hind  him  kneel  three  monks,  two  looking 
up  at  the  heavenly  apparition,  the  third 
absorbed  in  prayer.  In  the  background  a 
procession  of  chanting  monks,  followed  by 
a  pious  crowd  of  lay  folk,  winds  its  way 
round  the  choir.  The  figures  of  all  are  most 
carefully  executed,  and  are  remarkable  for 
the  delicacy  of  their  modelling  and  sweet¬ 
ness  of  expression.1  Another  brightly 

1  The  composition  of  this  picture  is  remarkably  fine,  so  fine 
indeed  that  I  doubt  its  being  Isenbrant's,  and  yet  the  picture 
does  not  look  like  a  copy. 


coloured  picture  (152),  also  belonging  to 
Lord  Northbrook,  represents  the  Blessed 
Virgin  seated  on  a  stone  throne  adorned 
with  rams’  heads,  holding  the  divine  Child, 
who  has  his  left  arm  round  her  neck  and  is 
caressing  her  chin.  The  Virgin’s  face  has 
little  character,  but  the  Child’s  expression 
is  very  pleasing.  St.  Mary  Magdalene 
in  the  desert,  kneeling  before  a  large  cruci¬ 
fix  held  by  an  angel  (182),  from  the  De 
Somzee  collection,  is  a  remarkable  work, 
with  a  landscape  background  with  peculiar 
rocks.  A  panel  with  a  half-length  figure  or 
St.  Luke  holding  a  portrait  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  Child  (187),  lent  by  Messrs.  P. 
and  D.  Colnaghi,  is  a  fine  work,  the  evan¬ 
gelist  being  probably  the  master’s  own  por¬ 
trait.  A  triptych  belonging  to  the  cathedral 
of  Bruges  (184)  represents  in  the  centre  the 
Presentation  in  theTemplewith  thekneeling 
figure  of  an  Augustinian  nun  of  the  Le  Gros 
family,  probably  the  granddaughter  of  Philip 
Wielant  and  Joan  van  Halewyn,  whose  por¬ 
traits  on  the  shutters,  as  remarked  by  M.  G. 
Hulin,  are  evidently  not  painted  from  life. 
The  triptych,  which  probably  came  from 
one  of  the  Augustinian  convents  suppressed 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was, 
with  many  others  nowpreservedin  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  presented  to  it  by  M.  van  Huerne.  ^[A 
panel  (185)  lent  by  M.  Sedelmeyer,  with  full- 
length  figures  of  St.  Andrew,  St.  Michael, and 
St.  Francis  in  the  foreground,  with  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Calvary  in  the  upper  portion,  is  a 
late  work, the  Calvary  closely  resembling  that 
in  the  diptych  of  our  Lady  of  seven  dolours. 
The  exhibition  included  several  other  works 
either  copies  or  painted  under  the  influence 
of  Isenbrant.  Two  other  masters  who 
fiourished  in  Bruges  about  this  time,  and 
who  were  restored  to  history  by  me,  one  in 
1  860  and  the  other  in  1863,  were  each  re¬ 
presented  by  one  authentic  work.  John 
Prevost,  a  native  of  Mons  in  Hainault,  was 
born  c.  1462.  It  is  not  known  where  he 
learned  his  art  or  to  whom  he  was  appren¬ 
ticed.  He  visited  Antwerp  in  1493  an(^ 
was  admitted  as  free-master  into  the  gild 
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of  St.  Luke,  but  shortly  after  removed  to 
Bruges,  where  he  bought  the  right  of  citi¬ 
zenship  and  settled  definitely.  He  also  pur¬ 
chased  the  freedom  of  the  town  of  Valen¬ 
ciennes  in  1498,  in  which  year,  if  not 
previously,  he  married  Joan  de  Quaroube,  a 
well-to-do  elderly  lady,  who,  after  twenty- 
five  years  of  wedded  life,  had  in  1489  been 
left  a  widow  by  the  celebrated  painter  and 
miniaturist  Simon  Marmion.  She  died  in 
1  506.  Prevost,  who  married  again  three 
times,  died  in  January  1  529.  The  only  pic¬ 
ture  proved  by  documentary  evidence  to  be 
by  him  is  the  Last  J udgement  ( 1 67) , painted 
in  1525  for  the  town  hall,  lent  by  the 
museum  where  it  is  now  kept.  An  earlier 
representation  of  the  same  subject,  said  to 
have  been  painted  by  him  for  the  Domini¬ 
cans  of  Bruges  (169), was  lent  by  Viscount 
de  Ruffo  Bonneval.  A  third,  lent  by  Mr.  E. 
F.  Weber  (168),  attributed  to  him  by 
M.  Hulin,1  appears  to  me  to  be  the  work  of 
an  imitator.  It  is  not  only  inferior  in  drawing 
and  execution,  but  the  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject — the  risen  are  bringing  account  books 
which  the  angels  are  verifying — is  childish. 
M.  Hulin  enumerates  eleven  other  pictures 
as  being  certainly, and  three  more  as  possibly, 
by  Prevost.  Four  of  these  were  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition  (109,  157,  189,  and  342);  a  fifth, 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child  in  an  aureole 
surrounded  by  angels,  with  the  prophets 
and  sibyls,  at  St.  Petersburg,  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  to  be  the  picture  painted  in  1524  for 
the  altar  of  St.  Daniel  in  the  church  of 
St.  Donatian  at  Bruges.  The  other  six  are 
SS.  Antony  of  Padua  and  Bonaventure,  in 
the  Brussels  gallery  ;  an  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  at  Berlin  ;  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
Child,  in  the  National  gallery  (No.  713, 
attributed  to  Mostaert)  ;  another  with 
SS.  Benedict  and  Bernard,  at  Windsor  castle; 
another  with  a  Carthusian,  exhibited  as  by 

1  Quelques  Pcintres  Brugeois  de  la  premiere  moitie  du  XVIe 
siecle — I.  Jan  Prevost.  Gand,  1902,  38  pp.  and  4  phototypes. 
This  master  was  a  Walloon,  born  at  Mons.  It  is  not  only  more 
correct  to  write  his  family  name  as  he  himself  and  his  forbears 
wrote  it,  but  it  is  important  to  do  so  as  the  forms  De  la  Pasture, 
Gossart,  Prevost  etc.,  remind  the  reader  that  the  Walloons  had 
a  considerable  share  in  the  development  of  the  Netherlandish 
school,  far  greater  than  the  Flemings. 


Isenbrant  at  the  Burlington  club  in  1892; 
and  a  Virgin  and  Child,  at  Carlsruhe,  where 
it  is  attributed  to  Gossart.  The  three  which 
he  thinks  may  be  attributed  to  him  are  the 
heads  of  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  (193 
and  194),  and  the  charming  picture  of  St. 
Francis  renouncing  the  world (1  50), belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Sutton  Nelthorpe.  Few  indeed 
are  those  who  write  on  the  early  masters 
who  can  resist  the  temptation  of  attribut¬ 
ing  to  them  a  goodly  list  of  works.  Much 
may  be  learnt  when,  as  in  the  present  case, 
serious  arguments  are  started  which  can  be 
discussed,  and  no  harm  can  result  so  long 
as  the  attributions  are  not  accepted  as 
certainties  by  museum  authorities.  ^[The 
other  master,  Albert  Cornelis,  who  died  in 
1 532,  is  still  only  known  by  one  remark¬ 
able  picture  (170),  the  Coronation  of  the 
B.  Virgin.  A  painting  of  the  Mater 
dolorosa  (105),  formerly  in  the  church  of 
the  Austin  friars,  lent  by  the  cathedral,  is 
said  to  be  a  copy  of  a  miraculous  picture  in 
the  church  of  Ara  caeli  at  Rome,  of  which 
other  copies  were  formerly  at  Abbenbroek 
and  Romerswale  in  Zealand,  and  a  third,  if 
not  one  of  these  two,  is  now  in  the  gallery 
at  Munich.  The  copy  exhibited  was  tradi¬ 
tionally  attributed  to  John  van  Eyck,  and 
the  cipher  in  the  corner,  supposed  to  be  his, 
was  adduced  as  a  proof.  This  cipher,  re¬ 
touched  by  the  restorer  who  re-gilt  the  back¬ 
ground,  is  certainly  that  used  as  a  signature 
by  John  van  Eecke  or  van  Eeckele,  a  painter 
who  settled  in  Bruges  and  was  admitted  as 
free-master  into  the  gild  of  St.  Luke  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1534,  and  worked  there  until  his 
death  in  November  1561.  A  panel  lent  by 
the  museum  of  Tournay  (106),  represent¬ 
ing  the  vision  of  St.  Bernard  with  other 
episodes  in  the  life  of  that  saint  in  the  land¬ 
scape  background,  is  an  original  work  of  the 
master  signed  with  his  cipher.  ^[A  panel 
(250)  lent  by  the  Black  Sisters  represents 
St.  Nicolas  of  Tolentino,  and  on  the  ex¬ 
terior  an  Austin  friar,  Roger  De  Jonghe 
(born  1482,  died  1579),  kneeling  at  a 
prayer  desk  on  which  is  an  open  book. 
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N  November  8,  1623, 

Edward  Blount  and  Isaac 
J aggard  obtained  the  licence 
of  the  Stationers’  company 
for  the  publication,  in  the 
first  folio  edition  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  comedies  and  tragedies,  of  six¬ 
teen  plays,  not  before  printed.  Some  265 
years  later  the  late  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch, 
in  cataloguing  a  good  copy  of  the  com¬ 
pleted  work,  directed  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  based  on  the  then  value  of  the  quartos, 
the  twenty  Shakespearian  plays  actually 
printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  folio  of 
1623 — for  as  many  were  included — would, 
as  first  editions,  have  a  money-worth  of 
from  £3,500  to  £4,000.  All  question  of 
the  quartos  apart,  however,  a  fine  copy 
of  the  book,  originally  procurable  for  £  1, 
might  now  realize  from  £2,000  to  £3,000  ; 
indeed,  the  mean  between  these  two  sums 
is  said  to  have  been  privately  offered  for 
a  particularly  well-known  example.  No 
printed  book,  apart  from  about  a  dozen 
monuments  of  typography  from  fifteenth- 
century  presses,  has  fetched  so  much  at 
auction  as  the  £1 ,720  realized  at  Christie’s 
in  1901  for  the  Dormer-Hunter  first  folio, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Charles 
Scribner  of  New  York,  albeit  a  few  weeks 
previouslv  £1,475  was  amount  paid  on 
behalf  of  a  transatlantic  collector  for  the 
scarcer  BunyanV  Pilgrim’s  Progress,’  in  first 
edition,  said  to  have  been  issued  at  is.  6d. 
5|  That  there  was  ample  warrant  for  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  new  facsimile  is  acknowledged 
on  all  hands  ;  and  the  folio  recently  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Clarendon  press  has  failed  in  few 
respects  only  to  satisfy  the  most  exigent  of 
connoisseurs.  The  hypercritical  observe 
that  the  plate-mark  measures  no  more  than 
1 2|4  in*  hy  yj-  in.,  as  against  13^  in.  by 


84-  in.,  the  actual  size  of  the  pages  of  the 
duke  of  Devonshire’s  copy  at  Chatsworth, 
on  which  the  facsimile  is  based.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  volume  has  been 
cordially  welcomed,  and  that  welcome  is 
merited.  51  Interest  and  value  are  en¬ 
hanced,  of  course,  by  the  scholarly  intro¬ 
duction  and  the  census  of  known  extant 
copies  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Sidney  Lee. 
Under  his  guidance  we  are  enabled  to  take 
a  bird’s-eye  view  of  all  relevant  tacts  per¬ 
taining  to  the  volume  ‘  which  constitutes 
the  greatest  contribution  yet  made  to  Eng¬ 
lish  literature.’  Oversights  and  inaccura¬ 
cies  must  of  necessity  have  crept  into  the 
census,  for  Mr.  Lee  has  been  compelled  to 
rely  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  course,  on 
information  supplied  to  him  by  owners  and 
others.  But  who  would  have  b^n  prepared 
to  undertake  a  like  task,  who  would  have 
been  able  to  carry  it  to  a  more  success¬ 
ful  issue  ?  Mr.  Lee  conjectures  that  the 
edition  of  the  first  folio  consisted  of  600 
copies,  of  which  not  far  short  of  one-third, 
in  varying  states,  probably  still  exist.  In 
1616  and  1647  respectively  there  appeared 
the  collected  works  of  Ben  Jonson  and  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  each  issued,  he 
thinks,  in  about  the  same  number  of  copies 
and  at  the  same  price  of  £1 .  At  the  sale  of 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby’s  library  in  April  1680 
the  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  volume  fetched 
1  3s.  6d.  ;  the  Ben  Jonson,  with  the  tolio 
of  1640  added,  17s.  6d.  As  most  col¬ 
lectors  are  aware,  the  earliest  record  of 
the  sale  by  auction  of  a  first  tolio  Shake¬ 
speare  is  of  that  in  the  library  of  Sir 
William  and  the  Hon.  Henry  Coventry, 
dispersed  in  the  Haymarket  by  W.  Cooper 
on  May  19,  1687;  but,  unfortunately, 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  sum  realized. 
Mr.  Lee  states  that  the  first  priced  record 
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The  belongs  to  1756,  when  the  Martin  Folkes 

Burlington  example,  now  in  the  Rylands  library,  was 
Magazine,  sold  to  George  Steevens  for  3  guineas.  On 
Number  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  affirmed  that 
VI  in  an  anonymous  collection  of  books  dis¬ 

persed  in  1687-8  a  first  folio  fetched  no 
more  than  14s.  It  is  felt  that  in  one 
direction  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  might  with  ad¬ 
vantage  have  taken  a  further  step.  He  has 
gathered  together  the  material  necessary 
for  making,  not  only  a  geographical  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  copies  traced,  but  an  analysis 
which  shall  show,  too,  the  approximate 
condition  of  those  to  be  found  here  or  there. 
Of  the  600  copies  conjectured  to  have  been 
printed  in  1623,  Mr.  Lee  mentions  the 
present  owners  of  144,  leaving  the  posses¬ 
sors  of  14,  whose  particulars  do  not  agree 
with  those  of  any  others,  untraced.  The 
total  of  160,  including  the  two  copies 
named  in  the  postscript,  is  made  up  by 
mention  of  an  example  stated  to  have 
been  lost  in  the  S.S.  Arctic ,  1854,  and 
of  that  said  to  have  been  destroyed  in 
the  Chicago  fire  of  1871.  In  order  to 
understand  the  table  that  follows,  it  is 
necessary  in  the  first  place  to  transcribe 
details  of  the  four  main  classifications  into 
which  Mr.  Lee  divides  the  copies  he  has 
traced  : — 


CLASS 

I.— (PERFECT  COPIES). 

Division. 

A.  I.-XIV. 

Good,  un-restored  condition  . . 

14 

B.  XV.-XLI. 

Good  condition,  but  with  occasional 
leaves  either  supplied  from  another 
copy  of  the  first  folio  or  repaired, 

i.e.,  mended,  mounted,  or  inlaid  .. 

27 

C.  XLII.,  XLIII.  •  • 

Good  condition,  with  leaves  occa¬ 

sionally  supplied  from  later  folios  . . 

2 

43 

CLASS  II.— (IMPERFECT). 

Division. 

A.  XLIV.-LIV.  .. 

Good  condition,  but  with  a  few  pages 
missing,  and  occasionally  other 

slight  defects  . . 

II 

B.  lv.-cv.  and 

Fair  condition,  but  with  fly-leaf  and 

Lxxvma. 

occasionally  other  leaves  missing,  or 
supplied  either  from  later  folios  or 

in  facsimile  . . 

52 

C  CVI.-CXX1I.  . . 

Moderate  condition,  with  most  of  pre¬ 
liminary  and  other  missing  leaves  in 

facsimile  or  from  later  folios 

I  O 
w  |  CO 

CLASS  III.— (STILL  MORE  IMPERFECT). 

Division. 

A.  cxxiu.-cxL.  Defective,  numerous  leaves  in  various 

and  cxxxiva.  sections  missing,  or  made  up  in  fac¬ 
simile  or  from  later  folios  . .  . .  ig 

B.  cxli.  —  cxlvi.  Fragmentary  ..  ..  ..  ..  6 

CLASS  IV.  25 

cxlvii  — clvi.  Copies  otherwise  unclassed  owing  to 

lack  of  full  description  . .  . .  10 

Copies  alleged  to  have  been  destroyed  2 

12 

Total  160 

The  accompanying  table  is  an  attempt  to 
show  at  a  glance  the  geographical  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  copies  named  by  Mr.  Lee. 
His  estimate  of  condition  has  been  scru¬ 
pulously  followed,  even  with  regard  to  the 
first  folio  in  the  royal  library  at  Berlin. 
In  the  Vossische  Zeitung  of  February  io, 
and  in  The  Times  of  the  following  day, 
there  appeared  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  a  careless  or  malicious  reader  had  muti¬ 
lated  this  Berlin  copy,  which  was  bought 
of  Joseph  Lilly  in  1858  and  presented 
by  the  then  prince  -  regent,  afterwards 
Emperor  William  I.,  to  the  royal  library, 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  ‘  Comedy  of 
Errors  ’  had  been  cut  out.  I  communi¬ 
cated  with  the  director  of  the  library 
on  this  subject,  and  he  courteously  in¬ 
forms  me  that  the  statement,  happily,  is 
based  on  a  misapprehension.  The  folio  of 
1623  is  in  the  same  condition  as  when  pre¬ 
sented  forty-five  years  ago ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  facsimile  of  1 806  has  been  robbed 
of  eight  leaves,  including  those  on  which 
the  ‘  Comedy  of  Errors  ’  is  printed.  As  to 
distribution,  I  have  assumed  that  the  five 
copies  sold  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  few  years  have  there  remained ;  of  the 
three  examples  which  occurred  at  Sotheby’s 
in  1 902  I  chance  to  know  that  one  has  gone 
to  America,  another  is  still  in  London  ; 
while  since  January  copies  LXXVIIIa,  LXXX, 
and  LXXXVI  have  been  sold  at  auction  and 
are  entered  under  ‘  London,  private  owners.’ 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  three  first 
folios  in  British  colonies  are  presentations 
frompublic-spiritedmen  :  those  at  Capetown 
and  Auckland  are  the  gift  of  Sir  George 
Grey;  that  at  Sydney  of  Sir  RichardTangye. 
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RECENT  ACQUISITIONS  AT  THE  LOUVRE  J5T* 


Three  Italian  Albarelli 


'OR  some  time  past  Italian 
[fifteenth -century  maiolica 
has  been  much  sought  after, 
and  very  justly  ;  it  would 
jappear,  however,  that,  so 
far,  it  is  more  admired 
than  understood.  Without  doubt  several 
works  have  been  devoted  to  this  subject. 
But  if  we  attempt  to  divide  it  up  into 
several  groups,  the  various  classifications 
seem  neither  very  clear  nor  very  definitive. 

The  three  druggists’  jars  which  have  just 
been  acquired  by  the  Louvre  will  help  in 
a  certain  degree  to  fix  the  date  and  to  de¬ 
termine  the  centre  of  activity  of  one  of  the 
factories  which  we  are  trying  to  reconsti¬ 
tute  at  the  present  moment — a  factory 
which  Mr.  Fraschetti  has  made  his  special 
study  (in  L' Arte ,  1898),  as  also  Mr.  Stet- 
tiner  has  done.1  Articles  from  this  factory 
are  characterized  by  a  decoration  of  long, 
large  leaves,  curving  back  at  the  end,  half 
white  and  half  painted,  the  veining  only  be¬ 
ing  indicated  on  the  back  side  ;  these  leaves 
are  intermingled  with  a  peculiar  style  of 
decoration,  in  which  the  eyes  of  peacocks’ 
feathers  are  presented  together  with  large, 
round,  blue  and  yellow  flowers,  standing 
out  from  a  background  of  slender  blue 
scroll- pattern.  The  principal  pieces  of  this 
ware  have  been  found  at  Rome.  They  are 
notably  the  druggists’  jars  of  the  hospital 
of  St.  John  Lateran,  those  of  the  apothe¬ 
cary  Bruti,  near  the  bridge  of  S.  Angelo, 
the  paving  tiles  in  one  of  the  chapels  of 
the  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  and  those 
in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Verita 
at  Viterbo.2  From  this  fact  it  has  been 
concluded  that  this  factory,  which  sprang 
more  or  less  directly  from  Faenza,  and  which 
produced  a  great  deal,  must  have  been  situ¬ 
ated  in  Rome ;  and  it  has  been  proposed 

1  ‘Ausstellung  von  Kunstwerken  des  Mittelalters  und  der 
Renaissance  aus  Berliner  Privatbesitz,1  Berlin,  1899,  4to, 
pp.  170-173. 

1  Wallis:  ‘Italian  Ceramic  Art  —  the  Maiolica  Pavement 
Tiles  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,’  London,  1902,  i2mo,  figs.  10-24. 
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to  call  it,  at  least  provisionally,  the  Roman 
factory.  The  three  albarelli  in  the  Louvre 
belong,  as  the  accompanying  figures  will 
show,  to  this  class,  for  they  are  all  decor¬ 
ated  on  one  side  with  the  large  peculiar 
leaves.  The  most  important  of  these  jars, 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  bears  on  the 
front  side  the  bust  of  a  beardless  man, 
which  will  at  once  recall  similar  figures 
on  the  Viterbo  pavement.  Before  the 
face  waves  a  streamer,1  upon  which  the 
maker  (who  was  evidently  very  illiterate) 
has  traced  an  inscription,  which  does  not 
seem  to  convey  any  meaning  whatever  : — 
AR  •  IERIN  •  RI  ■  N  ■  E  •  I  •  R  •  E.  The 
two  other  jars  are,  truth  to  tell,  but  very 
mediocre  specimens,  but  they  are  of  great 
interest  to  the  archaeologist,  for  they  are 
decorated  with  armorial  shields  which  fur¬ 
nish  us  with  some  very  useful  information. 
On  one  of  these  shields  are  quartered  the 
armsof  Aragon  and  Jerusalem  ;  on  theother 
are  the  same  arms  parti  per  pale  with  those 
of  Milan.  These  armorial  hearings  2  (very 
distinct  though  slightly  simplified  by  the 
maker,  as  is  generally  the  case)  tell  us  for 
whom  these  jars  were  manufactured  ;  they 
belonged,  in  fact,  to  Alfonzo  II  of  Aragon, 
king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  who  reigned 
one  year  (from  1494  to  1495)  and  died  in 
the  latter  year  at  the  age  of  forty-seven. 
He  married  in  1465  Hippolyta  Maria 
Sforza  (daughter  of  Francesco  Sforza  I, 
duke  of  Milan,  and  Bianca-Maria  Vis¬ 
conti),  who  died  at  Naples  in  1 484.3  These 
albarelli,  which  bear  the  coats-of-arms  of 
the  king  and  queen,  must  have  been  made 
between  1465  and  1484,  or  at  the  latest 
before  1495.  Therefore  they  were  made 
for  a  Neapolitan  prince,  and,  furthermore, 
they  come  from  Palermo.4  This  would 
agree  very  well  with  the  hypothesis  of 

1  Owing  to  a  mistake  of  the  photographer,  the  figure  of  this 
jar  is  reversed. 

2  They  are  found  again,  slightly  more  elaborated,  upon  an 
albarello  of  the  same  series  in  the  British  museum.  Another 
one  belongs  to  an  amateur  in  Berlin. 

3  According  to  Litta  ;  Moreri  gives  different  dates. 

4  They  bear  the  stamp  of  a  convent  in  that  town. 


TIIE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY, 


LANDSCAPES  BY  SOLOMON  RUYSDAEL,  RECENTLY  ADDED  TO  THE  LOUVRE 


Messrs.  Fraschetti  and  Stettiner,  according 
to  whom  all  the  pieces  in  this  style  would 
be  of  Roman  origin.  It  would  seem  natural 
indeed  that  Neapolitan  sovereigns  should 
address  themselves  to  a  factory  in  Rome 
which  was  much  nearer  than  those  in 
Faenza  or  Florence.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  even 
before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
fanciers  sent  their  orders  to  very  distant 
factories,  and  also  that  the  centres  of  cera¬ 
mic  industry  were  much  more  numerous 
in  those  days  than  is  generally  supposed. 

J.  J.  Marquet  de  Vasselot. 
Pictures 

The  latest  acquisitions  consist,  in  the  first 
place,  of  two  large  landscapes  by  Salomon 
van  Ruysdael.  The  photographs  reproduced 
avoid  the  necessity  of  a  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion.  One  of  them  is  from  a  collection  at 
Montpellier,  the  other  from  an  Austrian  col¬ 
lection.  They  both  present  large  views  of 
nature,  very  peaceful  and  very  simple,  banks 
of  wide  and  sluggish  rivers  such  as  the 
first  generation  of  the  Dutch  seventeenth- 
century  landscape  men  loved  to  depict.  The 
museum  at  Rotterdam  possesses  a  picture 
by  this  same  van  Ruysdael ;  and  we  know 
that  his  contemporary,  Jan  van  Goyen, 
who  was  his  rival  rather  than  his  master, 
also  took  a  special  delight  in  painting  the 
environs  of  that  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
Maas,  with  its  great  sheet  of  water  spread 
calmly  and  majestically  under  the  sky  laden 
with  grey  or  copper-coloured  clouds.  Do 
we  find  ourselves  here  in  the  same  environs 
of  Dordrecht  ?  Probably  ;  although  it  is 
impossible  to  assert  this  absolutely,  One 
thing  is  certain,  which  is  that  the  workman¬ 
ship  of  these  two  pictures  very  closely  ap¬ 
proaches  that  of  the  other  paintings  attri¬ 
buted  by  modern  critics  to  the  uncle  of 
the  great  Jacob  van  Ruysdael,  as  it  does  that 
of  many  other  landscapes  of  that  period. 
Although  they  do  not  descend  to  the  almost 
monochrome  appearance  of  certain  van 


Goyens,  brown  and  yellowish  tones  predo-  Recent 
minate,anda  certain  and  rather  monotonous  Acquisitions 
uniformity  stands  revealed,  notably  in  the  at  the 
clump  of  trees  that  forms  the  centre  of  one  Louvre 
of  the  two  compositions.  But  the  moist 
and  cloudy  skies  are  filled  with  light:  one,  in 
the  landscape  with  the  two  towers,  has  gaps 
through  which  appears  a  pale  blue,  with 
rosy  streaks  in  the  direction  of  the  horizon  ; 
the  other  is  a  little  greyer  and  sadder.  A 
whole  crowd  of  figures,  all  standing  out 
clearly  against  the  background,  fills  the  bank 
and  the  river  itself,  on  which  barges  are 
carrying  herds  and  shepherds  from  one  side 
of  the  river  to  the  other.  A  group  of  horse¬ 
men  of  quality,  in  the  landscape  with  the 
church,  reminds  us  very  closely  of  those 
which  we  see  in  the  Halt  at  the  Rijksmu- 
seum  in  Amsterdam.  This  last  picture  is 
dated  1660.  But  it  is  much  more  compli¬ 
cated  in  composition  and  more  compact  in 
execution  than  are  our  two  landscapes  at 
the  Louvre.  The  latter  seem  to  belong  to 
a  less  advanced  period  of  the  artist’s  career, 
and  are  doubtless  nearer  the  Pesth  land¬ 
scape  (1631),  the  first  that  is  known  to  us 
after  the  artist’s  registry  on  the  roll  of  the 
gild  ol  St.  Luke  at  Haarlem.  In  any  case, 
these  are  two  very  fine  museum-pieces, 
and  most  worthily  represent  the  earlier  of 
the  two  Ruysdaels  at  the  Louvre,  where  as 
yet  he  was  hardly  represented  at  all,  beside 
those  unquestionable  master-pieces  of  his 
nephew,  the  Dykes,  the  Thicket,  and  the 
landscape  known  as  the  Coup  de  soleil. 

As  for  the  French  picture  which  is  also 
newly  hung,  this  is  the  portrait  of  a  wo¬ 
man,  signed  ‘  L.  Tocque,  1793.’  It  was 
exhibited  at  the  Salon  of  the  same  year, 
and  represents  a  certain  Dame  Danger,  a 
perfectly  unknown  lady.  It  was,  therefore, 
no  iconographic  interest  that  drew  the 
attention  of  the  keepers  of  the  Louvre  to 
this  portrait,  but  rather  the  intrinsic  charm 
of  this  very  intimate  and  searching  picture 
of  a  woman  of  the  fashionable  middle-class 
ol  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  merit 
of  its  very  simple  and  harmoniousexecution. 
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The  Jean  Louis  Tocque  was  already  abundantly 

Burlington  represented  at  the  Louvre,  but  chiefly  by 
Magazine,  those  official  portraits  of  artist-academicians, 
Number  of  princes  and  princesses,  which  made  his 

VI  fortune,  which  sent  him  as  far  abroad  as 

Sweden,  Russia  and  Denmark,  but  which 
perhaps  charm  us  less  to-day  than  do  those 
simple  and  discreet  figures  which  make  the 
society  of  the  eighteenth  century  itself  live 
once  more  before  our  eyes.  This  picture 
has  been  hung  not  far  from  the  supposed 
portrait  of  Madame  de  Graffigny  and  from 
that  of  a  man  unknown,  by  the  same  artist, 
and  these  three  figures  of  unknown  persons, 
to  whom  we  cannot  help  ascribing  a  wealth 
of  wit  and  intelligence,  form  a  charming 
trio  together.  The  new-comer  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  parfilage  or  ‘  unravelling.’  This 
occupation  was  greatly  in  fashion  at  the 
time  ;  it  formed  an  easy  work  which  kept 
the  fingers  busy  without  interfering  with 
conversation.  The  gold  threads  were  se¬ 
parated  from  the  silks  of  some  piece  of  lace- 
work  or  embroidery  and  rolled  on  a  special 
shuttle  (we  have  preserved  some  that  are 
marvels  of  delicate  carving).  Neither  the 
eyes  nor  the  mind  needed  to  be  kept  fixed 
on  this  light  labour,  as  we  see  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  case,  where  the  lady,  who  is  no  longer 
in  her  first  youth  under  her  powdered  hair, 
but  who  still  wears  a  seductively  young  ap¬ 
pearance,  looks  up  at  her  visitor  or  inter¬ 
locutor  with  a  calm  and  gentle  gaze.  She 
wears  a  grey  fur  cloak  over  a  vieux-rose 
skirt  ;  and  the  whole  forms  with  the  blues 
of  the  sofa  on  which  she  is  seated  a  rare 
and  delicate  harmony  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  qualities  of  this  picture. 

Paul  Vitry. 

The  Cover  of  a  Koursi 

In  1902,  the  Louvre  acquired  from  a 
French  collector  residing  in  Cairo  a  piece 
of  Arabic  copper  incrusted  with  gold 
and  silver,  the  beauty  and  rarity  of  which 
deserve  every  attention.  This  piece  is 
the  lid  or  cover  of  a  koursi ,  used  some¬ 


times  as  a  stool  on  which  the  candlesticks 
are  placed  in  a  mosque,  sometimes  as  a  box 
to  contain  the  Koran.  To  prove  the  rarity 
of  this  object  I  need  only  mention  that  no 
more  than  two  such  stools  and  one  box  of 
metal  incrusted  with  gold  and  silver  are 
known.  These  two  famous  objects  bear  the 
names  of  the  Sultans  Kalaoun  and  Moham¬ 
med  el  Nasser,  and  are  preserved  at  the 
museum  of  Arabic  art  in  Cairo,  The 
koursi  cover  acquired  by  the  Louvre  is  hexa¬ 
gonal  in  shape,  but  must  originally  have 
been  circular,  and  formed  a  plate  engraved 
and  incrusted  with  silver  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  This  hypothesis 
is  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the  re¬ 
verse  side,  which  allows  of  an  engraved 
decoration  that  would  not  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  in  a  real  koursi  top  fixed  to  the  body 
of  the  article  itself.  The  centre,  consisting 
of  a  rose  with  various  designs,  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  frieze,  containing  an  interrupted 
inscription,  give  a  name — Al  Ganab — and 
the  following  indication  :  ‘  Belonging  to 
Malik  al  Nasir.’  This  title  was  common 
to  several  sultans  in  Egypt  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  does  not  con¬ 
vey  an  exact  indication  of  the  period.  The 
inscription  is  interrupted  by  six  medallions. 
Their  shape  and  the  pointed  arabesques  in 
which  they  terminate  seem  characteristic 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Later,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  plate  must  have 
been  turned  and  cut  out  into  a  hexagon 
intended  to  serve  as  a  koursi  cover.  The 
engraved  decoration  then  added  to  it  is 
executed  with  the  greatest  vigour  and  clear¬ 
ness,  and  is  rich  in  incrustations  in  gold  and 
silver.  In  the  centre  is  a  long  inscription 
with  radiating  letters  giving  the  customary 
titles  of  the  contemporary  sultan,  the  sacred 
names  of  God,  the  great,  the  sole,  the  glori¬ 
ous.  This  fine  radiating  inscription  is  pecu¬ 
liar,  through  its  character  and  the  decorative 
importance  of  the  letters,  to  the  art  of  the 
Egyptian  engravers  on  copper  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century. 

Gaston  Migeon. 
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ON  ORIENTAL  CARPETS 
ARTICLE  IV 

ja^THE  LOTUS  AND  THE  TREE  OF  LIFE  & 


H  AT  the  art  of  weaving 
textile  fabrics  was  known 
and  practised  among  the 
earliest  civilized  nations 
Kv]|  of  the  world  appears  to 
be  beyond  dispute.  Pri- 
marily  no  doubt  the  need 
for  some  form  of  clothing  (slight  probably 
in  a  hot  country)  and  for  floor  coverings 
which  should  afford  a  protection  against 
scorpions  and  other  venomous  creatures  and 
for  sleeping  mats  called  forth  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  cloths  woven  from  reeds  and  grasses 
and  from  the  fibres  of  large-leaved  plants. 
Soon,  however,  the  possibility  of  using  the 
wool  of  goats  and  sheep  and  camels  must 
have  impressed  itself  on  the  minds  of  primi¬ 
tive  weavers,  and  from  this  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  textiles  proper  was  but  a  short  and 
easy  step  in  natural  development.  It  is 
probable  that  a  considerable  time  may  have 
elapsed  between  the  first  production  of 
woven  fabrics  and  the  time  when  the  artis¬ 
tic  need  became  felt  for  enhancing  their 
appearance  by  the  employment  of  colour¬ 
ing  matters.  The  mind  of  the  primitive 
manufacturer  became  no  doubt  gradually 
attuned  to  this  necessity  by  the  slow  deve¬ 
lopment  of  a  natural  desire  to  brighten  the 
gloomy  aspect  of  his  darkened  homes.  (In 
this  regard  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that 
an  essential  feature  of  all  oriental  interiors 
has  ever  been  the  exclusion,  so  far  as  may 
be,  of  the  scorching  glare  of  the  sun’s  rays.) 
The  primitive  houses  of  the  earliest  settled 
peoples  were  doubtless  built  of  mud,  as  are 
those  of  their  descendants  to-day,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  anything  less 
attractive  than  the  interior  of  an  Upper 
Egypt,  or  Nubian  or  Mesopotamian  house 
(which  is  to-day  the  exact  counterpart  of 
those  we  find  on  the  paintings  and  bas-reliefs 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  oldest 


times),  with  mud  walls,  mud  floor,  mud  roof, 
all  of  a  uniform  dingy  brown,  and  without 
furniture  of  any  kind  to  relieve  the  eye.  It 
is  probable  that  the  early  weaver  was  in  the 
habit  of  dyeing  his  woven  products  in  some 
uniform  colour  for  a  considerable  time  be¬ 
fore  it  occurred  to  him  that  richer  effects 
might  be  produced  by  colouring  his  yarns 
in  different  tints  previous  to  their  employ¬ 
ment  on  the  loom.  Having  got  so  far  it 
did  not  take  very  long  before  his  manual 
dexterity  had  so  far  attained  the  level  of  his 
artistic  aspirations  as  to  impel  him  to  seek 
models  for  the  complicated  designs  he  sough  t 
to  introduce  into  his  work.  For  these 
models,  as  for  their  colouring,  he  naturally 
turned  to  those  forms 
which  were  constantly 
before  hiseyes  in  every¬ 
day  life.  And  among 
these  most  prominent 
no  doubt  was  the  lotus, 
which  in  one  form  or 
the  other  is  invariably 
found  to  hold  a  promi¬ 
nent  place  in  the  centre 
or  border  of  an  oriental 
carpet.  Probably  the  artistic  weaver  copied 
the  numerous  forms  of  the  lotus  long  before 
he  attached  any  symbolism  to  the  plant  it¬ 
self,  and  merely  because  the  flowing  lines 
and  sweeping  curves  of  the  plant  appealed 
to  his  eye.  Other  tree  and  plant  forms  there 
were  no  doubt  that  commended  themselves 
to  him,  and  these,  too,  he  sought  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  his  designs  ;  but  the  predominance 
of  the  lotus  over  all  other  formsearly  asserted 
itself  and  has  maintained  its  position  ever 
since.  At  what  period  the  profound  and 
mystic  symbolism  of  the  lotus  became 
generally  recognized  among  the  peoples  to 
whom  it  was  a  familiar  object  must  ever 
remain  a  matter  of  controversy  and  of  specu- 
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The  lation.  Professor  Goodyear,  who  has  written 

Burlington  an  elaborate  treatise  on  ‘The  Grammar  of 
Magazine,  the  Lotus,’  regards  this  form  of  classic  and 
Number  ancient  ornamentation  as  a  development  ol 
VI  sun  worship.  His  theory  briefly  deals  with 

the  development  of  the  sun  symbols  from 
the  lotus  by  a  series  of  complicated  and 
ingenious  evolutions.  The  lotus,  according 
to  him,  was  a  fetish  of  immemorial  antiquity, 
which  has  been  worshipped  in  many  coun¬ 
tries  from  Japan  to  Gibraltar.  He  claims 
that  it  is  the  symbol  of  life,  immortality, 
renaissance,  resurrection  and  fecundity.  He 
describes  the  three  forms  of  lotus :  the  blue 
and  the  white,  which  differ  but  little  save 
in  colour,  and  the  rose  lotus,  which  is  really 
not  a  lotus  at  all  botanically  speaking,  and 
is  not  a  native  of  Egypt  but  of  India.  This 
lotus  (the  rose)  is  still  cultivated  in  China 

as  a  food  plant,  and  it 
is  believed  that  it  was 
brought  to  Egypt  from 
India  by  Alexander  the 
Great  for  that  purpose; 
but  that  it  was  regarded 
by  the  Egyptians  as  a 
national  symbol  there 
is,  in  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Goodyear,  no 
sufficient  evidence  to 
show.  ^[That  the  lotus 
was  early  regarded  as  a 
religious  symbol  in  India  and  China  is  gene¬ 
rally  held.  It  is,  of  course,  the  sacred  flower 
of  the  Buddhists.  ‘  When  Buddha  was  born,’ 
says  Moor  in  his  ‘Hindu  Pantheon,’  ‘a 
lotus  bloomed  where  he  first  touched  the 
ground  ;  he  stepped  seven  steps  northward, 
and  a  lotus  marked  each  foot-fall.’  The 
Buddhist  prayer  often  quoted  begins:  ‘O 
God,  the  jewel  of  the  lotus,’  or  ‘O  holy 
jewel  in  the  lotus,  be  it  so,’  In  the  Hindu 
theogony  the  lotus  floating  on  the  water 
is  an  emblem  of  the  world,  and  the  whole 
plant  of  the  earth  and  its  two  principles  of 
fecundation.  Edwin  Arnold,  in  ‘The  Light 
of  Asia,’  says  :  ‘  Aum  Mani  padme  hum,’  of 
which  the  literal  translation  is,  ‘All  hail  to 


the  jewel  in  the  flower  of  the  lotus.’  He 
continues:  ‘The  sunrise  comes,’  ‘The  dew- 
drop  slips,’  ‘  Into  the  shining  sea.’  Brah¬ 
mans  consider  the  sun  to  be  the  emblem 
or  image  of  their  great  deities,  jointly  or 
individually,  i.e.  Brahma  the  supreme  one, 
who  alone  exists  really  and  absolutely.  The 
legend  goes  that  Brahma,  according  to  a 
generally  received  system  founded  on  a 
doctrine  of  the  Vaishnavas,  sprang  on  a 
lotus  from  the  navel  of  Vishnu,  who  is 
the  personification  of  the  sun,  to  bid  all 
worlds  exist.  Professor  Goodyear  main¬ 
tains  that  the  symbolism  of  the  lotus, 
which  is  referred  most  frequently  by  modern 
writers  to  its  phallic  and  generative  or  to  its 
funereal  and  mortuary  bearings,  is  based 
upon  well-proved  but  not  generally  recog¬ 
nized  solar  significance.  The  easiest  way 
to  demonstrate  this  is  by  an  appeal  to  the 
acknowledged  fact  that  the  Egyptian  idea 
of  the  resurrection  and  of  a  future  life  was 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  creative 
and  reproductive  forces  of  nature,  which 
were  conceived  and  worshipped  as  solar  in 
character  and  origin.  It  is  the  supposed 
passage  of  the  sun  at  night  through  a  lower 
world  during  its  return  to  the  dawn  of  a 
following  day  which  makes  Osiris  (the  sun 
at  night)  the  god  of  the  lower  world  and  of 
the  dead,  for  which  reason  he  is  represented 
as  a  mummy.  As  the  god  of  resurrection, 
the  special  and  emphatic  character  of  Osiris, 
he  represents  the  creative  power  of  the 
sun  god  ;  and  thus  the  lotus,  as  the  attribute 
of  Osiris,  is  at  once  a  symbol  of  the  sun 
of  resurrection,  and  of  creative  force  and 
power.  Professor  Goodyear  further  con¬ 
tends  that  the  lotus,  which  he  holds,  as  has 
been  said,  to  be  the  keynote  of  decoration, 
is  identical  with  the  tree  of  life,  or  rather 
that  the  accepted  tree  of  life  is  really  a 
variant  of  the  lotus  in  one  form  or  the  other 
of  its  many  aspects.  He  objects  to  the 
theory  that  the  date  palm,  the  palmetta,  or 
the  papyrus  is  invariably  the  tree  of  life, 
as  is  held  by  several  writers.  The  weakness 
of  the  theory  regarding  the  soma  tree  or 
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horn  (date-palm)  as  the  tree  of  life  is  not 
only  the  weakness  of  the  palm  theory,  which 
is  that  no  transitional  forms  between  the 
palmetta  and  palm  can  be  shown  in  Assyrian 
art  and  that  they  are  not  known  to  have 


grown  there,  because  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the  sacred  tree  of  Assyria 1  was  the  palm, 
but  it  is  a  pure  hypothesis  to  suppose  that 
all  were  soma  trees.  The  Assyrian  tree  of 
life,  he  holds,  was  really  an  artificial  form 
of  the  lotus,  which  plant  was  as  well  known 
in  Assyriaasin  India.  Sir  George  Birdwood, 
who  gives  a  lengthy  list  of  trees  held  sacred 
in  one  part  or  another  of  the  east,  is  more 
or  less  emphatic  as  to  the  horn  or  soma, 
which  he  says  is  the  date-palm,  being  the 
tree  of  life.  He  allows,  however,  that  on 
Yarkand  rugs  the  tree  of  life  is  represented 
by  a  pomegranate  tree.  As  against  this, 
Sayce,  in  one  of  the  Hibbert  lectures,  as 
quoted  by  Goodyear,  says  that,  ‘  the  cedar 
tree  is  identified  with  the  tree  of  life, ’and  ‘  the 
palm  is  possibly  later.’  The  palm,  he  adds, 
is  undoubtedly  a  symbol  on  Assyrian  and 
Chaldean  cylinders,  as  illustrated  in  Layard’s 
‘  Cultedu  Methra,’  but  Goodyear  does  not 

1  Pliny,  llcrodotui.  and  Strabo  include  as  within  the  bounds 
of  Assyria  those  countries  over  which  Its  sway  had  at  times 
ascendency  .  the  whole  of  Babylonia,  all  Mesopotamia,  a  portion 
of  Mount  Zagroo,  modern  Kurdistan,  all  Syria  as  far  as  Cilicia, 
Judea,  and  Phoenicia,  and  during  the  seventh  century  B.C., 
Lydia,  Cyprus,  and  Kgypt  on  the  west,  and  part  of  Media  on  the 
Itn  Rabyl  nla  ma  part  of  treblaon  'he  tonth. 


think  that  Layard’s  text  would  give  much  On  Oriental 
support  to  the  theory  of  ornamental  palm  Carpets 
symbolism  in  Assyria.  Count  Goblet 
d’Alviella,  in  his  work  on  ‘  La  Migration 
des  Symboles,’  bears  out  Goodyear  and 
Sayce,  and,  to  some  extent,  even  Birdwood, 
as  to  the  locality  where  the  tree  of  life  had 
its  origin  ;  but  albeit  he  describes  what  he 
holds  to  be  its  early  representation,  he  does 
not  attempt  to  establish  a  theory  as  to  what 
was  the  tree  originally  typified.  The  sacred 
tree,  he  says,  is  one  of  the  earliest  historic 
symbols  (note  he  does  not  call  it  the  tree 
of  life)  and  had  its  origin  in  Mesopotamia  ; 
it  passed  thence  to  India,  where  it  was 
used  by  Buddhists  and  Brahmans,  and 
thence  again  to  the  Phoenicians,  and 
from  Asia  Minor  to  Greece.  From  Per¬ 
sia  it  was  introduced  to  the  Byzantines, 
and  found  its  way  in  early  Christian 
times  into  Christian  symbolism  in  Sicilv, 

Italy,  and  even  in  the  west  of  France. 

The  earliest  type,  he  claims,  was  a  tree 
of  complex  and  ornate  pattern,  having  on 
either  side  of  it  a  monster  who  faced  each 
the  other.  These  had  the  forms  of  winged 
bulls  or  of  griffins.  Another  type,  which 
was  that  of  the  semi-human  or  human 
priests  and  kings,  followed  the  same  route 
into  China  and  India  and  eastern  Asia,  and 
being  found  in  the  ancient 
Mexican  and  Maga  co- 
dices,  is  held  by  Goblet 
d’Alviella  as  a  part  of  the 
evidence  which  he  cites 
in  support  of  his  theory 
of  a  pre-Columbian  com¬ 
munication  between  the 
old  world  and  the  new. 

5|  As  opposed  to  Sir  George  Bird  wood’s 
theory  that  the  soma  or  horn  is  a  date- 
palm,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  other 
authorities  who  are  not  less  entitled  to 
speak  on  the  subject  declare  the  soma  ot 
the  Vedas1  and  the  horn  ot  the  Zend- 

1  Of  the  Vedas,  the  four  religious  books  of  tho  Hindus,  three 
were  composed  about  1700  n.c  and  the  fourth  much  later  None 
of  them  were  collected  and  written  until  lietwern  1000  and 
Koo  n.c. 
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The  avesta 1  to  be  the  Saccostemma  vimwale,  a 

Burlington  leafless  asclepiad  with  white  flowers  in 
Magazine,  terminal  umbels  which  appear  during  the 
Number  rains  in  the  Dekhan.  The  flower  obtains 
VI  its  name  apparently  from  the  fact  that  it  is 

gathered  by  moonlight  (presumably  the 
full  moon),  the  Sanskrit  word  for  the  moon 
being  soma.  Its  conveyance  home  in  carts 
drawn  by  rams  is  accompanied  by  cere¬ 
monials.  A  fermented  liquor  is  obtained 
from  the  flower  by  mixing  its  juice,  which 
has  been  strained  through  a  sieve  of  goats’ 
hair,  with  a  preparation  of  barley  and  clari¬ 
fied  butter  or  ghee.  This  beer  or  wine  is 
used  at  religious  festivals  ;  it  may  be  said 
that  according  to  Hindu  superstition  the 
gods  of  their  system  can  do  nothing  with¬ 
out  having  been  previously  stimulated  with 
soma.  In  the  second  hymn  of  the  Rigveda 
occurs  this  passage  :  ‘  Approach,  O  Wayu; 
be  visible  ;  this  Soma  juice  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  thee  ;  approach,  drink,  hear  our 
invocation.’  Many  indeed  are  the  allusions 
made  in  religious  ceremonials  to  the  in¬ 
vigorating  power  and  even  intoxicating 
qualities  of  the  soma,  as  to  which  Windisch- 
mann  suggests  that  the  plant  was  identical 
with  the  gogard  tree,  which  has  the  quality 
of  ‘  enlightening  the  eyes  ’  and  which  he 
compares  with  Ampelus,  the  vine  of  Bac¬ 
chus.  This  same  beverage  is  used  at  their 
meals  by  the  Muhammedan  Rishis  in 
Kashmir,  who  abstain  from  animal  food 

1  Zendavesta : — '  Zend '  is  old  Persian  or  Achsemenian,  meaning 
commentary  or  explanation,  and  was  the  '  Zend  ’  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  •  Avesta,’  ;=  *he  law  or  the  word.  The  original  text  of 
the  Avesta  was  not  written  by  a  Persian,  as  it  was  not  couched 
in  a  language  used  in  Persia,  nor  indeed  were  any  existing  Persian 
customs  or  practices  sanctioned  by  its  tenets.  It  was  written  in 
Media  and  in  the  language  of  Media  by  the  priests  of  Ragha  and 
Atropatine.  It  has  been  practically  decided  that  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  written  before  the  third  century  b.c.,  while  no  part 
of  it  was  written  after  the  fourth  century  a.d. 


and  from  marriage.  It  may  be  said  that 
Soma,  as  well  as  being  the  name  of  a  tree, 
to  which  it  may  afterwards  well  have 
been  given,  is  in  the  Hindo  mythology  the 
name  of  the  son  of  Rishi  Atri  by  his  wife 
Anasuga  (he  is  also  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Dharma  and  Prabhakara).  He  married  the 
twenty-seven  daughters  of  Daksha  (which 
are  the  twenty-seven  lunar  asterisms).  He 
also  carried  off  Tara  the  wife  of  Brihas- 
pati,  who  bore  him  a  son  and  named  him 
Buddha.  This  Buddha  is  regarded  as  be¬ 
ing  the  parent  of  the  lunar  race.  Thus 
are  we  inevitably  brought  back  to  Buddha 
and  Buddhistic  emblems  and  to  the  long- 
vanished  origins  from  which  those  emblems 
were  derived.  The  lotus,  none  have  dis¬ 
puted,  is  the  oldest  known  attribute  of 
Buddhist  symbolism,  but  is  it  not  equally 
certain  that  the  lotus  existed  in  remote 
ages  long  antecedent  to  the  dawn  of  Bud¬ 
dhism  ?  Here  then  is  matter  which  makes 
for  the  support  of  Professor  Goodyear’s 
ingenious  theory.  He  takes  the  sepals  of 
the  lotus  in  their  natural  form,  he  shows 
how  they  have  been  twisted  and  exagger¬ 
ated  into  spirals  and  volutes,  which,  being 
squared  on  their  passage  through  the  Ionic 
style  of  architecture,  formed  at  length  what 
is  known  as  the  meander,  Greek  fret  or  key 
pattern,  which  being  doubled  produces  the 
svastika.  The  svastika  therefore,  which 
every  authority  has  acknowledged  to  be 
the  most  ancient  expression  of  symbolism, 
as  it  is  also  the  earliest  form  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion  known  to  the  world,  should  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  this  be  regarded  as  identical 
with  the  lotus  symbol  in  one  of  its  many 
phases. 


[The  previous  articles  of  this  series  appeared  mi  The  Burlington  Magazine  for  March,  May,  and  June.] 


THE  SORO  CHALICE 


NOTES  ON  VARIOUS  WORKS  OF  ART 


THE  SORO  CHALICE 

8N  the  notice  of  a  mediaeval 
chalice  from  Iceland  in  the 
June  number  of  this  Maga¬ 
zine  (p.  70),  mention  was 
made,  by  way  of  comparison, 
\^Q°f  chalice  found 

in  1827  at  Soro,  Denmark,  in  the  grave  of 
Absalon,  bishop  of  Lund,  who  died  in  the 
year  1201.  A  view  of  this  exceptionallv 
interesting  specimen  of  early  Scandinavian 
work,  still  preserved  in  the  church  of  Soro, 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.1 
The  character  of  the  chalice,  as  revealed  by 
the  photograph,  confirms  the  close  relation¬ 
ship  existing  between  it  and  the  example 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  notice  alluded 
to.  The  bowl  nearly  hemispherical  in  shape, 
theflattened globular  knop,  and  the  trumpet- 
shaped  foot  with  bevelled  margin  finishing 
in  a  narrow  turned-out  edge,  are  the  salient 
features  of  each  alike.  A  point  of  distinc¬ 
tion  not  quite  so  apparent  in  the  engraving 
which  was  referred  to2  is  the  somewhat 
greater  width  in  proportion  to  height  of  the 
Soro  chalice,  giving  a  rather  more  spread¬ 
ing  shape  of  bowl  and  foot.  The  bowl,  too, 
is  seen  to  have  less  of  the  tendency  towards 
a  straightening  of  the  contour  at  its  upper 
part,  which,  in  the  example  from  Iceland, 
seems  to  give  a  hint  of  the  coming  change 
of  shape,  an  indication  which  suggests  the 
lapseof  acertain  interval  between  theirdates. 
The  necking  between  the  knop  and  bowl, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  now  shown  to  be  of 
very  similar  proportions  in  both.  Thisncck- 
ing  (called  by  Theophilus  the  ‘ring’)  and 
the  band  below  the  knop  are  enriched  with 
shallow  fluting,  somewhat  hidden  by  the 
shadow  in  the  photograph  ;  the  foot  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  suffered  injury  from  crushing. 

•  Reproduced  from  a  photograph  provided  by  the  kindness  of 
Ur.  A.  W.  Mollcrup,  director  ol  the  national  museum,  Copen¬ 
hagen. 

‘C.  Nyrop  Mcddelelier  om  Damk  Guldsmedekunst,  t88j, 
I,  P  6 


f  Certain  features,  such  as  the  fully-expand- 
ed  knop  with  enrichment  above  and  below, 
and  the  fairly  substantial  character  of  the 
work  apparent  in  the  thickness  at  the  edge 
of  the  foot,  support  the  belief  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  present  illustration  is  an  actual 
mass-chalice.3  Whether  made  for  service 
at  the  altar  or  merely  for  mortuary  use  the 
chalice  is  equally  valuable  as  an  example  of 
the  shape  arrived  at  in  Scandinavia  in  or 
before  the  year  1201. 

H.  P.  Mitchell. 


THE  OAKEN  CHEST 
OF  YPRES 


HIS  chest  of  massive  oak 
belongs  to  the  office  of 
archives  at  Ypres.  It  is 
perhaps  the  most  curious 
and  characteristic  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  kind  familiar  to 
antiquaries.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  panel,  cut  deep  into  the  oak,  St.  George 
charges  stoutly  at  the  dragon,  whose 
throat  is  stricken  through  with  the  lance. 
St.  George’s  head  has  a  basnet,  whose  point 
ends  in  a  socket  with  a  feather  stuck  in  it. 
This  basnet  has  the  camail  and  roundels 
over  the  ears.  Over  his  hawberk  the  saint 
wears  a  short  coat  with  long  sleeves,  wide 
and  slittered  at  the  edges.  The  saddle,  with 
its  great  rolled  guards  for  the  legs,  is  note¬ 
worthy.  The  dragon  is  no  writhing  worm 
under  the  horse-hoofs,  but  a  fearsome  thing 
like  to  a  mad  bull-calf,  a  thing  begotten  of 
bull  and  serpent.  Behind  the  monster  stands 
Dame  Cleodolinde,  daintily  lifting  her  skirt 
and  no  whit  uneasy  for  the  hurtling  of  horse 

*  It  is,  however, described  by  Nyrop  (0/  at.  p.  7)  as  ‘hammered 
out  thin.’  Compare  the  description  of  the  characteristics  of  mor¬ 
tuary  or  coffin  chalices  given  by  Hope  and  Fallow,  '  English 
Medieval  Chalices  and  Patens,’  In  .Irchatolo^ual  Joutntl,  sliil, 
P  M<> 
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The  and  dragon.  Behind  her  are  the  town  walls, 

Burlington  with  towers  and  halls  above  them.  Out  of 
Magazine,  frilled  clouds  over  St.  George’s  head  a  divine 
Number  arm  is  thrust,  in  a  loose  sleeve,  with  two 
VI  fingers  blessing  the  lance-thrust.  In  the 

broad  uprights  at  the  chest-end  a  gentleman 
and  a  lady  in  full  round  sleeves  stand  between 
pillars.  Above  them  are  battlements,  and 
above  the  battlements  mullioned  windows. 

The  broad  lock  of  this  chest  remains,  a 
lock  of  most  interesting  form.  The  whole 
chest  was  once  painted  in  colours,  traces  of 
which  remain  here  and  there.  When  the 
fashion  of  the  dresses  and  arms  have  been 
reckoned  over,  and  something  allowed  for 
craft  tradition,  the  chest  would  seem  to  be 
of  the  early  years  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
although  it  came  to  the  famous  exhibition 
of  1902  at  Bruges  most  absurdly  labelled 
and  catalogued  as  of  the  thirteenth. 


A  BURGUNDIAN  CHEST 

This  great  chest,  which  was  shown  at 
Bruges  in  1902,  is  a  noble  example  of  the 
Burgundian  school  of  wood-carving, its  orna¬ 
ment  offering  sharp  contrast  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  manner.  The  four  panels  of  the  front 
and  three  of  the  uprights  are  filled  with 
rich  carving  of  traceries  and  arabesques, 
but  the  chisel  has  stayed  at  the  frame¬ 
work,  and  the  chest,  for  all  the  richness  of 
its  ornament,  loses  nothing  of  its  massive 
and  sturdy  appearance.  The  end  panels  are 
plain,  and  the  plain  cover  is  slightly  arched 
in  remembrance  of  the  waggon  tops  of  the 
earlier  coffers.  The  first  panel  has  a  little 
shield  of  St.  Peter’s  keys,  with  the  pope’s 
triple  crown  very  large  above  it.  The  second 
has  the  emperor’s  shield  of  the  eagle  with 
two  necks  surmounted  by  an  open  crown. 
Another  crowned  shield  bears  the  famous 
badge  of  Burgundy,  the  steel,  or  strike-a¬ 
light,  with  its  flint  and  sparks.  The  fourth 
panel  has  neither  crown  nor  shield,  but  the 
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tracery  shapes  itself  into  three  fleurs-de-lys, 
which,  although  they  be  not  upon  a  shield, 
may  stand  for  the  king  of  France.  Thus 
the  four  panels  show  pope,  emperor,  duke 
and  king.  On  the  broad  upright  in  the 
middle  is  a  crown  above  a  tiny  shield  charged 
with  a  single  fleur-de-lys.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  armorial  decoration  is  poorly-con¬ 
ceived  stuff  to  be  set  upon  these  rich  panels. 
Especially  is  this  feebleness  manifest  in  the 
starveling  fowl  of  the  emperor’s  shield. 

The  chest  is  of  the  latter  half  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century.  It  is  the  property  of  the 
‘  hospices  civils  ’  of  Aalst. 

O.  B. 


A  NEW  FOUNT  OF 
GREEK  TYPE 


HE  Greek  type  of  which 
a  specimen  is  shown  on 
page  359  is  based  on  the 
celebrated  Alcala  fount  of 
1514.  This  was  cut  by 
order  of  Cardinal  Ximenes 
for  use  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  of  the  great  Complutensian  poly¬ 
glot  Bible,  and  is  usually  supposed,  though 
there  is  no  direct  evidence,  to  owe  its  form 
to  an  ancient  manuscript  which  was  sent 
to  Spain  by  Leo  X  from  the  Vatican  li¬ 
brary  to  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  text  of  the 
New  Testament  in  that  work.  The  printer, 
Arnaldo  Guillen  de  Brocar,  asserts  in  his 
preface  that  the  type  was  designed  to  do 
special  honour  to  the  original  language  of 
the  Gospels.  The  present  type  is  adapted 
from  this  Alcala  fount  with  little  alteration, 
as  far  as  the  lower  case  is  concerned,  the  chief 
change  beyond  an  increase  in  size  being  as 
follows.  The  New  Testament  of  15 14  was 
printed  with  no  accents  except  the  acute, 
and  the  body  of  the  type  was  adjusted  to 
this  condition.  But  when  Guillen  came  to 
print  other  books  (the  ‘  Chrysoloras’ of  the 
same  year,  the  undated  ‘  Hero  and  Leander,’ 


THAeJuax’t  o v  o’  6  gsmoc;  sn!  JUsyapotoiN  sAsyxsi 
hjulsnoq,  ovAs  7i  xov  okottov  HJuBpoxoN  ovAs  ti  xo£oy 
Ahn  skojulon  xaNvcoy.  sxi  juloi  juisnoc;  eumshoy  soxin 
ovx  ue  JuiNHOXHpsc;  axuuajoNxsc;  oNONxat. 
nvn  A’  copH  Kai  AopTTOjj  axaioioiN’TsxvKSOeai 
i\j  9asi,  avxap  stosixa  Kai  aAAcoc;  svpiaaoeai 
juloAtth  Kai  q)6pjaiyyi,  xa  yap  x  aNaeHJJtaxa  Aaixoq. 
h  Kai  sV  09PVO1  nsvosn,  6  A’  ajuupeeexo  {ji<po<;  ogv 
THAsjuaxo<;  91  Ao<;  vi oc;  ’OAvoohoc;  esioto, 
ajuupi  As  x^ipa  91  Ahn  BctAsn  syxei,  ayxi  A’  ap’  avxov 
zxjap  epoNON  soxhksi  KSKopvejusNoc;  ai'eorn  xccAkco, 

OAY^GIAC  B1BAOC  QKOSTOC  AGYTGPOC 

avxap  6  yvjuNcoeH  paKscoN  ttoAvjulhxk;  ’OAvoosvc; 
aAxo  A’  e’xxji  JULsyaj;  ovAon  sxgon  Sio|;  hAs  9apsxpHN 
icon  sjulttAsihn,  xaxeac;  A’  sKxevax’  oioxovc; 
avxov  ropooes  ttoAcon,  jusxa  As  JULNHOXHpotN  ssittsn. 
ovxoc;  jjis[j  Ah  aseAoc;  aaaxoc;  SKxsxsXsoxai* 
nvn  avxs  okohjon  aAAo(j  on  ovttco7k;  BctAsn  ayAp 
sioojuiai  at  ks’Tvx0^  raopH  As  juloi  svxoc;  ’AttoXXcon. 

H  Kai  SZO  ’AnXINOCO  10VNSXO  UJIKpON  OlOXON. 

hxoi  6  koAojj  ccAsioon  aNatpAosoeai  sjuisAAsn 
XpvcysoN  cxjul9coxon,  Kai  Ah  julsxc*  x^P^In  sncojulo 
o9pa  rriot  oinoio,  9ono<;  As  oi  ovk  syi  ovjulco 
julsjulBAsxo.  xic;  k  oioixo  julsx’  aNApaoi  Aoixvjulonsooin 
julovnon  sn!  73jAs6|jsooi  Kai  si  jaaXa  Kapxspoq  sih 
otlsv^sip  ecmaxoN  xs  kokon  Kai  KHpa  JutsAamaN; 
xon  A’  ’OAvosvc;  Kaxa  XauaoN  sTTtoxojuispoc;  BctAsn  ic£ 
aNXiKpv  A’  atoaXoto  At’  ovxenoc;  HAve’  okcokh, 
skAinoh  A’  sxspcoos  Asrrac;  As  oi  skzosos  xeipo<; 

BAhjuisnov,  avxtKa  A’  avAcx;  aNa  piyag  roaxv(;  hA0sn 
aiuaxoc;  aNApojmsoio,  eococ;  A’  arro  sio  xpaTTSjaN 
coas  zooAi  nAAgac;,  arro  A’  stAaxa  x^vs|j  spajs. 


MB  B«'»'I  BI  I'HOCTnH  H  '  OTTIB  ’  T*PK 


The  and  one  or  two  others),  he  found  it  neces- 

Burlington  sary  to  provide  a  complete  set  of  accents, 
Magazine,  and  as  the  body  of  the  type  was  not  high 
Number  enough  to  give  room  for  the  tallest  of  these, 
VI  he  was  compelled,  in  order  to  avoid  recast¬ 

ing  the  whole  fount,  to  hang  these  over  the 
line  above  by  means  of  what  are  called 
kerns.  The  result  of  this  is  that  while  the 
page  produces  a  very  fine  solid  effect,  the 
lines  are  too  close  to  each  other  for  comfort 
in  reading.  This  has  been  avoided  in  the 
new  type  by  taking  the  tallest  combination 
as  the  standard  of  height,  and  thus  increas¬ 
ing  the  whites  between  the  lines,  with  a 
corresponding  increase  of  readableness.  But 
the  Alcala  type  had  only  one  capital  letter, 
a  n,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  design 
the  whole  of  the  capitals  for  the  new  type, 
as  no  good  models  were  available.  The  capi¬ 
tals  have  in  fact  always  been  the  weakest 
point  in  Greek  types.  The  points  and  other 
minor  features  are  also  new.  ^[The  punches 
have  been  cut  for  Mr.  Robert  Proctor  by 
Mr.  E.  P.  Prince,  who  cut  the  punches  for 
the  Kelmscott,  Doves,  and  other  special 
founts,  from  drawings  prepared  by  Messrs. 
W alker  and  Cockerell,  and  the  type  has  been 
cast  on  a  double-pica  body  by  Messrs.  Miller 
and  Richard,  of  Edinburgh,  the  vowels  and 
accents  being  made  separately,  and  contrived 
by  means  of  overhangs  to  combine  into  a 
single  sort.  It  is  proposed  to  use  this,  which 
will  be  called  the  Otter  type,  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  books  representative  of  Greek 
literature  of  all  periods,  ancient,  mediaeval, 
and  modern.  They  will  be  printed  by  a 
hand-press  on  special  hand-made  paper  in 
red  and  black,  and  no  effort  will  be  spared 
to  give,  in  most  cases  for  the  first  time  since 
the  invention  of  printing,  a  form  worthy  of 
them  to  the  masterpieces  of  the  greatest 
classical  literature  of  the  world.  The  first 
volume,  which  will  probably  appear  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year,  is  to  be  the  ‘Oresteia’ 
of  Aeschylus,  a  quarto  of  some  250  pages. 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  LADY  BY 
REMBRANDT 

HE  important  and  inter¬ 
esting  portrait  by  Rem¬ 
brandt  which  is  here  re¬ 
produced  has  justly  been 
given  a  place  of  honour 
among  the  works  of  that 
master  now  being  shown 
in  the  exhibition  of  portraits  by  old  masters 
at  the  Hague  ;  indeed,  in  the  opinion  of 
many  good  critics  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
attractions  at  the  Kunstkring.  Since  per¬ 
mission  was  given  to  us  by  Messrs.  Dow- 
deswell  to  reproduce  the  picture,  it  has 
passed  out  of  their  hands  into  those  of 
Mr.  Hage,  a  Dutch  collector,  by  whom  it 
has  been  lent  to  the  Hague  exhibition  ;  it 
was  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Mat¬ 
thew  Wilson.  The  panel,  which  is  30  by 
23^  inches,  was  painted  in  the  same  year  as 
The  Anatomy  Lesson,  when  Rembrandt  was 
only  twenty-six  years  old,  and  belongs, 
therefore,  to  his  earliest  period  ;  that  this 
is  the  case  is  proved  by  the  signature  on 
the  right  of  the  picture,  ‘  R.  H.  L.  van 
Rijn  1632.’  The  identity  of  the  lady  who 
is  the  subject  of  the  portrait  has  not  yet  been 
established,  and  beyond  the  fact  stated  on 
the  picture  itself  that  she  was  thirty-nine 
at  the  time  it  was  painted  we  know  nothing 
about  her.  It  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate 
on  the  merits  of  the  picture,  which  speaks 
for  itself  even  in  the  reproduction. 


The  oil  painting  by  Daubigny  and  the 
pastel  by  Lhermitte,  of  which  we  publish 
reproductions  by  kind  permission  of  Mr. 
John  Balli,  are  good  examples  of  the  work 
of  the  two  French  artists.  They  are  among 
the  pictures  which  have  recently  been  ex¬ 
hibited  at  Mr.  McLean’s  gallery  for  the 
benefit  of  that  excellent  institution,  the 
artists’  benevolent  fund. 
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The  Ambassadors  Unriddled.  By  W.  F. 

Dickes.  London  :  Cassells. 

Mr.  Dickes  has  been  ill-advised  to  repeat  and 
amplify,  as  he  has  done  in  this  volume,  a  theory 
concerning  Holbein’s  picture  of  The  Ambassa¬ 
dors  of  which  all  competent  students  recognized 
the  futility  when  it  was  first  broached  in  The 
Magazine  of  Art  a  dozen  years  ago.  Since  then 
the  subject  and  history  of  the  picture  have  been 
completely  elucidated  by  Miss  Mary  Hervey  in 
a  book  published  in  1895.  Her  work  is  a 
model  of  patient,  sagacious  and  fortunate  in¬ 
dustry.  No  links  of  any  consequence  are  want¬ 
ing  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  internal  and  ex¬ 
ternal,  by  which  she  has  made  it  certain  that  the 
portraits  in  the  picture  are  those  of  two  leading 
French  diplomatists  of  the  time,  the  one  a  man 
of  the  sword  and  the  other  of  the  robe,  viz.  : 
Jean  de  Dinteville,  bailly  of  Troyes,  and  his 
friend,  George  de  Selve,  bishop  of  Lavaur  ;  that 
the  picture  was  painted  by  Holbein  in  London 
when  the  two  friends  were  here  together  in  the 
spring  of  1  533  ;  and  that  it  is  the  identical  work 
described  in  three  perfectly  authentic  documents 
of  the  mid-seventeenth  century  as  having  been 
preserved  down  to  that  date  at  Polisy,  the  seat  of 
the  Dinteville  family  in  Champagne.  The  tra¬ 
ditional  name  of  the  picture  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  The  Ambassadors,  is  thus  completely 
justified.  Of  one  ambassador,  M.  de  Selve,  tra¬ 
dition  had  also  quite  rightly  preserved  the  name  ; 
while  of  the  other,  Jean  de  Dinteville,  the  name 
had  been  lost ;  and  the  name  D’Avaux,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  a  diplomatic  family  of  a  later  genera¬ 
tion,  had  been  substituted  mistakenly.  It  is  the 
pleasure  of  Mr.  Dickes  to  ignore  these  proofs, 
and  to  assert  a  rival  theory  for  which  there  is  not 
a  shadow  either  of  antecedent  likelihood  or  of 
genuine  evidence,  while  it  is  flatly  at  variance 
with  tradition.  His  work,  the  result  of  no  small 
industry  and  application  of  a  blundering  kind, 
is  a  pathetic  example  of  the  fate  which  awaits 
an  untrained  inquirer  who  has  become  pos¬ 
sessed  by  an  idle  fixe  and  insists  on  burrowing 
with  obstinate  blindness  in  a  hopelessly  wrong 
direction.  Kindness  would  suggest  that  such  a 
performance  should  be  ignored  ;  but  as  its  illu¬ 
sory  air  of  candour  and  research  has  actually 
misled  some  unwary  critics,  let  it  be  dealt  with 
here  as  briefly  and  gently  as  the  case  admits. 
H  The  theory  of  Mr.  Dickes  is  that  the  picture 
represents  the  two  German  brothers,  Otto 


Henry  and  Philip,  counts  palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
who  had  their  residence  at  Neuburg  and  were 
known  as  dukes  of  Neuburg,  and  that  it  was 
painted  in  celebration  of  a  treaty  of  Nuremberg 
concluded  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany  in  1532.  The  road  by 
wrhich  the  author  has  arrived  at  this  conclusion 
is  somewhat  as  follows  :  A  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  picture  is  a  lute  with  a  broken  string.  In 
Alciati’s  famous  book  of  Emblems,  of  which  the 
first  extant  edition  was  published  at  Augsburg 
in  1531  (though  some  of  the  emblems  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  in  circulation,  most  probably  in 
manuscript),  a  lute  is  the  symbol  of  a  treaty. 
Or  rather  it  is  the  symbol  of  a  particular  group 
of  treaties,  Foedera  Italorum  ;  in  all  probability 
the  league  of  Cognac,  which  in  1626  united 
the  princes  of  Italy  with  France  and  England 
against  the  emperor.  A  set  of  Latin  verses 
accompanies  the  emblem,  and  declares,  among 
other  things,  that  if  a  single  string  should  be  ill- 
stretched  or  broken,  all  power  ot  pleasing  will 
depart  out  of  the  instrument  and  its  excellent 
music  will  become  jangled.  Obviously,  there¬ 
fore,  if  the  lute  with  the  broken  string  in  Hol¬ 
bein’s  picture  has  anything  to  do  with  Alciati 
and  his  emblems  at  all,  it  must  signify  a  treaty 
broken  and  not  a  treaty  made  and  confirmed. 
Mr.  Dickes  shuts  his  eyes  to  this  root  fact  of 
the  case,  and  builds  all  his  argument  on  the 
patently  false  supposition  that  it  is  the  emblem  of 
a  treaty  signed  and  valid.  Having  further,  on  no 
reasonable  grounds  whatever,  satisfied  himself 
that  the  picture  represents  two  brothers  of  whom 
one  is  Catholic  and  the  other  Protestant,  he  hunts 
up  his  history  of  the  Reformation,  and  learns 
about  the  treaty  of  Nuremberg  and  the  concern 
in  it  of  the  two  brothers,  Counts  Otto  Henry  and 
Philip.  From  that  moment  it  becomes  a  fixed 
dogma  with  him  that  these  are  the  persons  re¬ 
presented,  and  all  facts  and  evidences  have  to 
be  pulled  about  like  putty  in  order  to  prove 
it.  Thus  the  inscriptions  on  the  picture,  which 
arc  perfectly  genuine,  declare  that  Holbein 
painted  it  in  1533,  and  that  at  that  date  the  age 
of  the  lay  personage  in  short  cloak,  sword  and 
dagger  was  twenty-nine,  and  ot  the  clerical  or 
legal  personage  in  square  cap  and  velvet  gown, 
twenty-five.  These  indications  absolutely  fit 
alike  the  date  ot  Dinteville’s  mission,  that  of 
Sclve’s  visit,  ami  those  ot  Dinteville’s  birth  and 
Sclve’s  birth.  But  they  arc  hopelessly  out  for 
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Counts  Otto  Henry  and  Philip.  So  it  costs 
Mr.  Dickes  nothing  to  declare  the  inscription 
with  the  artist’s  name  and  the  date  a  forgery ; 
when  in  fact  it  has  been  proved  unquestionably 
genuine  by  the  test  of  the  same  careful  processes 
which  cleared  away  the  dirt  and  accretions  of  time 
from  other  details  in  the  work.  Agreeing  that 
the  picture  was  painted  in  1533  (for  which  there 
is  no  evidence  at  all  except  this  same  impeached 
inscription),  Mr.  Dickes  then  assumes  the  arbi¬ 
trary  date  1532  (that  of  the  signature  of  his 
Nuremberg  treaty)  from  which  to  calculate  the 
ages  of  the  sitters.  Even  so  he  cannot  get  them 
right,  Otto  Henry  having  been  born  in  1502 
and  Philip  in  1503.  The  former  thus  still  re¬ 
mains  one  year  and  the  latter  five  years  too  old  ; 
so  that  in  the  case  of  Philip  the  figure  25 
has  to  be  declared,  again  without  a  shadow  of 
foundation,  to  have  been  altered.  %  Once 
more,  the  lay  ambassador  in  the  ordinary  court 
dress  of  the  time,  short  cloak,  sword  and 
dagger  and  tasselled  belt,  wears  the  badge  of  the 
French  order  of  St.  Michael,  thus  confirming 
the  tradition  and  the  probability  that  he  was  a 
Frenchman.  This  would  be  fatal  to  Mr.  Dickes’s 
theory,  so  it  has  to  be  made  out  that  the  badge 
is  not  that  of  the  famous  order  at  all.  For  this 
Mr.  Dickes  has  no  better  proof  than  that  it  is  not 
identical  with  the  same  order  as  figured  about  a 
century  later  in  Favyn’s  ‘Theatre  d’Honneur  et 
de  Chevalerie.’  But  there  was  no  mechanical  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  badge  of  the  order  as  worn  by  its 
members,  and  still  less  in  its  representation  by 
artists  supplying  their  portraits.  All  students 
of  French  sixteenth-century  portraiture,  whether 
painted  or  engraved,  can  easily  recall  a  dozen 
or  a  score  of  variations  in  the  badge ;  while 
no  such  student  could  have  a  moment’s  doubt 
that  Holbein’s  sitter,  whatever  else  he  was  or  was 
not,  is  declared  by  this  badge  to  be  a  knight  of 
the  order.  This  is  again  one  of  the  cardinal  facts 
by  which  an  inquirer  must  be  guided,  and  to 
contradict  it  as  Mr.  Dickes  does  is  merely  idle. 

Again,  Miss  Hervey  discovered  in  a  Paris 
curiosity  shop  in  1895,  and  presented  to  the 
National  gallery,  a  docketed  seventeenth-century 
document  on  parchment  fully  describing  the  pic¬ 
ture  and  its  contents.  Mr.  Dickes  at  the  time 
attacked  the  authenticity  of  this  document  in 
detail,  on  grounds  which  to  any  trained  paleo¬ 
grapher  are  ridiculous.  In  his  book  he  does 
not  reprint  his  arguments,  but  in  an  innocently 
impertinent  dedication  to  the  trustees  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  gallery  coolly  puts  it  aside  as  ‘  suppositi¬ 
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tious.’  In  point  of  fact  it  has  no  flaw  whatever 
except  that  it  is  destructive  of  his  theory.  But 
worse :  Miss  Hervey,  whose  methods  are  as 
sound  and  scrupulous  as  those  of  Mr.  Dickes 
are  the  reverse,  also  found  in  the  library  of  the 
French  Institute  two  other  documents  of  the 
seventeenth  century  minutely  confirming  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  first :  these  are  papers  of  the  Gode- 
froy  family  relating  to  a  correspondence  between 
themselves  and  Nicholas  Camusat,  the  well- 
known  antiquary  of  Troyes,  who  had  made  it  his 
business  to  collect  historical  and  archaeological 
traditions  concerning  his  native  town  and  its  dis¬ 
tinguished  families,  including  that  of  Dinteville. 
These  documents  are  too  irrefutable  to  be  con¬ 
tested  :  Mr.  Dickes  therefore  placidly  ignores 
them.  In  like  manner,  in  trying  to  show,  what 
his  theory  requires,  that  the  picture  was  painted 
not  in  London  but  in  Germany,  he  ignores  Miss 
Hervey’s  proof  that  the  pavement  is  copied 
strictly  from  one  still  extant  in  Westminster 
abbey.  As  a  point  on  his  side,  he  quotes  as 
having  been  painted  by  Holbein  at  Basle  in  1 533 
a  picture  of  a  Wheel  of  Fortune  ‘  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  duke  of  Westminster.’  The  pic¬ 
ture  he  means  belongs  in  fact  to  the  duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  was  painted  by  Hans  Schail- 
felein  ;  whose  monogram  and  mark  of  a  shovel 
have  been  tampered  with  but  are  still  clearly  dis¬ 
cernible,  and  whose  style  is  quite  unlike  that  of 
Holbein.  One  more  instance  may  suffice  for  the 
illustration  of  this  gentleman’s  incredible  method 
of  dealing  with  the  evidences  which  substantiate 
the  real  meaning  and  contents  of  the  picture. 
Among  the  instruments  on  the  table  symbolical 
of  the  arts  to  which  these  two  cultivated  and 
liberal  young  diplomatists  were  devoted,  is  a 
small  hand  globe,  which  has  been  identified  as 
copied,  with  the  addition  of  a  certain  number  of 
place-names,  from  that  published  by  Schoner  at 
Nuremberg  in  1 523.  On  this  globe  the  name  of 
Nuremberg  appears  conspicuously,  as  of  course 
is  natural,  since  that  was  its  place  of  publication. 
Mr.  Dickes  at  once  reads  this  as  an  evidence 
for  his  theory  that  the  picture  is  meant  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  peace  of  Nuremberg.  Among  the 
place-names  added  by  the  painter  to  those  which 
were  inserted  by  the  cartographer  are  three  of 
German  provinces,  four  of  Spanish  provinces, 
five  of  French  provinces,  and  three  of  French 
towns,  Paris,  Lyons  and  Bayonne,  besides  one 
which  is  that  of  Dinteville’s  own  village  and  fief 
in  Champagne,  Polisy  (the  s  a  little  broken  by  a 
crack  in  the  panel).  These  additions  are  exactly 


what  might  have  been  expected  to  be  dictated 
by  a  French  diplomatist  engaged  in  the  combi¬ 
nations  of  his  country  at  the  time  with  Spain  and 
Italy,  while  the  insertion  of  Polisy  is  of  course 
a  final  link  in  the  proof  that  the  lay  ambassador 
is  no  other  than  Dinteville.  This  insertion  is 
promptly  and  without  a  shadow  of  reason  de¬ 
clared  by  Mr.  Dickes  an  eighteenth-century  for¬ 
gery.  r  Now  for  an  instance  of  the  kind  of  evi¬ 
dence  with  which  this  critic  tries  to  support  his 
own  theory.  Dinteville  in  the  picture  wears  a 
girdle  with  a  rich  tassel  hanging  at  the  front.  So 
do  a  number  of  great  gentlemen  in  portraits  of 
this  time  ;  as  for  instance  the  well-known  Earl 
of  Surrey  at  Hampton  Court,  and  the  sitter  in 
the  famous  portrait  of  Morett  in  the  gallery  at 
Dresden.  But  Mr.  Dickes  thinks  it  a  great  point 
for  his  argument  that  a  tassel  (though  one,  as  he 
does  not  mention,  of  other  colours)  was  among 
the  quarterings  in  the  arms  of  his  counts  pala¬ 
tine.  So  he  not  only  ignores  its  habitual  use  in 
the  fashions  of  the  day  ;  he  maintains  that  the 
Dresden  picture,  in  which  the  sitter  also  wears 
the  tassel,  is  another  and  later  portrait  of  the 
same  Count  Otto  Henry,  and  that  it  was  painted 
not  by  Holbein  but  long  alter  Holbein’s  death 
by  Christoph  Ambcrger.  The  suggestion  is 
merely  preposterous  :  the  Dresden  picture  is  not 
only  by  Holbein,  but  one  of  the  very  finest  and 
the  most  central  of  his  works,  of  far  finer  artistic 
quality,  indeed,  than  our  National  gallery  picture  ; 
and  the  features  have  no  resemblance  to  those  of 
Dinteville  (Mr.  Dickcs’s  Otto  Henry)  in  the 
London  picture  except  in  the  mere  fashion  of  the 
hair  and  beard.  Moreover,  the  identity  of  the 
sitter  in  the  Dresden  picture  as  another  French 
ambassador  to  England,  Charles  de  Sobers,  sieur 
dc  Morette,  has  lately  been  put  out  of  the 
possibility  of  doubt  by  the  discovery  of  a  fine 
contemporary  medallion  portrait  of  the  same 
sitter,  in  boxwood,  with  his  name  and  titles  in 
full  and  on  the  back  his  device  of  a  seaport,  a 
horse,  and  a  dolphin.  H  But  why  pursue  the 
ungrateful  subject  farther  ?  Mr.  Dickes’s  book 
bristles  on  every  page  with  similar  absurdities  of 
statement  and  of  inference.  Fortunately,  for  any 
qualified  and  careful  reader,  he  sometimes  pro¬ 
vides  an  antidote  against  his  own  theories  by  him¬ 
self  furnishing  the  obvious  means  of  their  re¬ 
futation.  Nothing,  for  instance,  could  be  more 
grotesque  than  the  collection  of  different  and 
totally  unlike  portraits  which  he  has  picked  out 
of  various  galleries  in  Europe,  and  would  per¬ 
suade  us  to  accept  as  all  representing  the  valiant 
Count  Philip,  the  defender  of  Vienna.  The 


mere  possibility  of  his  taking  all  these,  together  The 

with  the  French  cleric  in  The  Ambassadors,  for  Ambassadors 

one  and  the  same  person,  would  seem  to  argue  Unriddled 

him  form-blind  in  the  same  degree  as  the  whole 

tenour  of  his  book  unfortunately  argues  him 

fact-blind  and  evidence-proof.  S.  C. 

Un  des  Peintres  peu  connus  de  l’Ecole 
Flamande  de  transition.  Jean  Gossart 
de  Maubeuge,  sa  vie  et  son  ceuvre,  d’apres 
les  dernieres  rccherches  et  des  documents 
inedits.  Par  Maurice  Gossart.  147  pp. ,2  en¬ 
gravings,  and  12  phototypes.  Lille,  1903. 

Being  at  Veere  some  years  ago,  and  finding 
that  I  had  a  few  hours  at  my  disposal  before  the 
members  of  the  gild  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Luke 
could  arrive,  I  bethought  me  of  the  local 
archives,  which  I  fancied  would  probably  contain 
documents  throwing  light  on  the  history  and 
works  of  Gossart.  I  found  the  archives  in  con¬ 
fusion,  and  was  not  so  fortunate  as  to  discover 
anything.  I  had  hoped  on  taking  up  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume  to  find  that  the  author  had  been 
more  fortunate,  but,  alas,  it  contains  no  mention 
of  these  archives,  which  probably  still  await  the 
visit  of  someone  with  leisure  and  patience  to  de¬ 
vote  to  their  examination.  It  is  a  pity  that 
M.  Gossart  has  not  been  able  to  undertake  this  ; 
still  we  must  be  thankful  for  what  he  has  done. 

Any  attempt  to  clear  up  the  history  of  an  artist  of 
note,  especially  of  one  to  whom  many  works  are 
attributed,  is  deserving  of  praise  and  encourage¬ 
ment.  The  settling  of  the  date  of  Gossart’s  visit 
to  Italy  with  Philip  of  Burgundy  and  of  his 
death  are  two  important  additions  to  our  know¬ 
ledge.  ^1  John  Gossart,  son  of  Simon,  a  book¬ 
binder,  was  born  at  Maubeuge  about  1472.  It 
is  not  known  when  or  to  whom  he  was  appren¬ 
ticed,  or  where  he  worked  prior  to  1 503,  in  which 
year  he  was  admitted  as  free  master  into  the 
gild  of  St.  Luke  at  Antwerp.  In  1  508  he  went 
to  Rome  with  his  patron,  Philip  of  Burgundy, 
admiral  of  Flanders,  who  was  sent  by  the  Arch¬ 
duchess  Margaret  on  an  embassy  to  Pope  Julius 
II.  Starting  from  Mechlin  on  October  26,  1  508, 
they  visited  Verona  and  Florence  on  their  way  to 
the  Eternal  City,  where,  after  the  return  of 
Philip,  Gossart  remained  copying  antique  works 
of  art  for  him  until  July  1  509,  when  he  set  out 
for  the  Netherlands,  arriving  at  Middleburg  in 
November.  He  remained  in  the  service  of 
Philip  until  the  death  of  that  prince  in  1  524,  and 
then  entered  that  of  Adolphus  of  Burgundy, 
marquis  of  Veere,  with  whom  he  remained  until 
his  death  in  1533.  So  far  good,  and  had  the 
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author  stopped  here  we  should  have  had  no  fault 
to  find  with  him,  but  he  has  endeavoured  to  draw 
up  a  list  of  Gossart’s  paintings,  a  task  for  which 
he  is  evidently  little  fitted.  Not  only  has  he 
omitted  several  important  works,  such  as  the 
early  picture  in  the  Prado  gallery,  but  he  has 
included  others  which  bear  no  resemblance  to 
those  painted  by  Gossart,  or  which  never  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  other  than  copies,  being  honestly 
signed  by  the  copyist  ‘  Malbodius  inventor  ’  ; 
he  has  enumerated  pictures  as  being  now  in  pri¬ 
vate  collections  which  were  dispersed  more  than 
fifty  years  ago,  and  has  described  the  same  pic¬ 
ture  twice  over  (pp.  66  and  68)  under  different 
titles,  having  apparently  copied  out  or  translated 
any  notices  he  has  come  across,  and  this  with 
very  little  care,  as  his  pages  not  only  swarm  with 
errors  of  spelling  but  also  of  fact,  such  as  the 
monstrous  absurdity  that  Gossart  (p.  63)  painted 
the  portrait  of  c  Van  den  Rust,  Carmelite ,  qui  re- 
cueillit  Memlinc  a  la  bataille  de  Nancy.’ 

W.  H.  J.  W. 


Old  English  Masters.  Engraved  by  Timothy 
Cole.  Macmillan. 

This  book  contains  some  of  Mr.  Timothy  Cole’s 
most  accomplished  work.  The  preface  certainly 
does  not  exaggerate  his  merits  when  it  says  that 
no  other  engraver  of  the  day  could  transpose  into 
the  medium  of  wood  engraving  so  much  of  the 
spirit  and  even  of  the  actual  quality  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  pictures.  Whether,  as  is  also  claimed,  his 
engravings  are  of  more  value  as  records  and 
reminiscences  of  the  paintings  than  good  photo¬ 
gravures  we  doubt.  For  any  purposes  of  study 
photographic  processes  with  all  their  drawbacks 
are  essential.  But  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
interpretative  engraving  when  it  reaches  so  high 
a  point  of  excellence  as  Mr.  Cole’s.  For  when 
we  look  at  a  photograph  or  a  photogravure, 
however  good,  we  enjoy,  not  the  thing  before 
our  eyes,  but  the  vision  of  the  original,  which, 
even  if  we  have  never  seen  it,  we  imaginatively 
construct.  Our  enjoyment  is  at  one  remove 
from  our  actual  sensations,  but  when  we  look 
at  one  of  Mr.  Cole’s  finer  pieces  we  get  an  im¬ 
mediate  pleasure  from  the  discriminating  and 
appreciative  tact  of  the  translator,  from  the  rare 
mastery  of  a  difficult  medium  which  he  shows, 
and  this  pleasure  is  superadded  to  a  very  vivid 
sense  of  the  beauty  of  the  original.  Moreover, 
in  certain  instances,  his  power  of  suggesting 
luminous  and  transparent  depth  of  colour  or  of 
hinting  at  subtle  gradations  of  tone  goes  almost 
beyond  the  reach  of  photographic  reproduction. 


It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  in  a  medium  so 
precise  as  wood  engraving  Mr.  Cole’s  most  dis¬ 
tinctive  excellence  lies  not  in  his  rendering  of 
design  of  definite  form  so  much  as  in  his  power 
of  giving  atmospheric  suffusion  and  infinitely 
subtle  gradations  of  tone  and  of  suggesting 
colour.  There  are,  indeed,  not  a  few  cases 
where  the  form  is  too  much  lost,  where  the 
searched-out  design  of  the  original  disappears  in  a 
vague  penumbra  ;  many  cases,  too,  where  the 
contour  is  unduly  wavering  and  shapeless  :  on 
the  other  hand,  where  the  chiaroscuro  is  most 
subtle,  where  the  gradations  would  seem  to  defy 
any  analysis  into  lines  and  dots,  Mr.  Cole  sur¬ 
passes  himself.  The  face  of  Gainsborough’s 
Mrs.  Graham  is  quite  marvellous  in  this  respect, 
while  for  atmospheric  quality  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  surpass  the  Wilsons.  With  Reynolds 
he  is  less  successful.  Romney’s  Parson’s  Daugh¬ 
ter  is  another  excellent  engraving  ;  and  here  again 
it  is  the  evasive  liquid  brush  stroke  which  he 
understands  so  perfectly.  Raeburn’s  Lord  New¬ 
ton,  in  which  similar  qualities  predominate,  is 
again  admirably  rendered.  We  doubt  whether 
this  method  of  reproducing  works  of  art  will  be 
continued  in  the  future,  nor  do  we  particularly 
desire  it.  The  finest  qualities  of  wood  engraving 
as  an  independent  art  are  really  contradictory  to 
such  methods  as  are  necessary  for  the  faithful 
transcription  of  oil  painting,  but  the  American 
school  of  wood  engraving  will  nevertheless  be 
remembered  for  the  perfect  attainment  of  its 
best  aims  in  Mr.  Cole’s  work.  R.  E.  F. 


PERIODICALS. 

Gazette  des  Beaux  Arts,  July. — La  Sculpture 
beige  et  les  influences  flranfaises.  By  M.  Raymond 
Kcechlin. — The  author  endeavours  to  show  that 
the  realistic  tendencies  hitherto  supposed  to  be 
indigenous  in  Flemish  art  from  its  commence¬ 
ment  did  not  in  reality  declare  themselves  till  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  and  beginning  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  centuries.  In  the  twelfth  century  German 
influence  predominated  at  all  events  in  Mosan 
art,  but  was  succeeded  in  the  thirteenth  and  four¬ 
teenth  centuries  by  the  decisive  influence  of 
French  figure  sculpture.  Belgian  art  was  at  this 
period  informed  by  the  same  idealistic  and  gene¬ 
ralizing  tendencies  as  the  French  school  from 
which  it  derived.  M.  Kcechlin  makes  his  point 
good  by  a  number  of  interesting  examples,  but 
in  his  anxiety  to  proclaim  French  influence  he 
minimizes  the  distinctions  between  the  two  schools, 
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the  shorter  proportions,  the  blunter  and  more 
angular  modelling  of  the  Belgian  sculptors.  It 
the  effigy  of  Blanche  of  Castile  which  came  from 
Tournai  to  St.  Denys  is  really — as  M.  Pit  sup¬ 
poses — a  work  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  shows 
that  already  the  Flemings  were  beginning  that 
angular  and  cutting  treatment  of  the  folds  of 
drapery  which  is  associated  with  the  realistic  art 
of  the  late  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and 
which  the  French  did  not  accept  till  a  much  later 
date.  Ouelques  reflexions  sur  les  Salons.  (Second, 
concluding  article.')  By  M.  Henry  Cochin. — This  is 
as  brilliantly  and  fascinatingly  written  as  the  first 
article,  and  is,  like  it,  pleasantly  discursive.  M. 
Cochin  discusses  with  stimulating  suggestiveness 
the  theory  that  every  work  of  art  is  a  symbol,  a 
sign  in  a  universal  language,  a  token  correspond¬ 
ing  with  spiritual  and  mental  values.  He  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  elaborate  the  very  tenable  thesis  that  all 
portraiture  is  caricature,  and  justly  praises  in  this 
connection  M.  Weber’s  satiric  comedies.  Flis 
remarks  on  the  ‘  modern  style,’  as  the  French 
call  it,  or  ‘  l’art  nouveau  ’  as  we,  with  a  laudable 
desire  to  assign  to  the  disease  a  foreign  origin, 
term  it,  deserve  to  be  quoted:  ‘Le  temps  cst 
venu,  je  pense,  de  prononcer  le  De  profundis  et 
les  dernieres  prieres  sur  le  soi-disant  modern  style , 
etre  abortif  et  adulterin,  qui  porte  un  nom  An¬ 
glais,  mais  est  ne  vraiment  en  Allemagne,  qui 
n’est  pas  moderne  puisqu’il  parait  dejasuranne  ct 
court  la  province — qui  de  plus  n’est  pas  un  style, 
comme  il  serait  ais6  de  le  demontrer.’  Un  Manu- 
scrit  de  Philippe  le  Bon.  ( Second  Articled)  By  M. 
S.  Reinach. — The  author  continues  his  descrip¬ 
tion  of  these  remarkable  miniatures  and  gives 
still  further  proof,  drawn  from  the  types  and 
gestures  of  the  horses,  for  supposing  that  its 
author  is  none  other  than  Simon  Marmion,  of 
whose  picture  at  Wied  he  gives  three  illustrations. 
It  is  certain  that  the  likenesses  to  the  early 
Dutch  school,  particularly  to  Dirk  Bouts,  are 
common  both  to  Simon  Marmion  and  the  minia¬ 
turist.  While  he  is  discussing  Simon  Marmion, 
we  hope  M.  Reinach  will  take  account  of  the 
picture  of  St.  Michael  attributed  to  the  Flemish 
school  at  Hertford  House  (No.  528),  which 
bears,  we  think,  the  impress  of  his  style.  The 
idea  had  already  occurred  independently  to  Mr. 
Claude  Phillips.  We  hope  that  M.  Reinach 
will  be  able  to  secure  rather  better  reproductions 
of  the  succeeding  miniatures  in  his  forthcoming 
article.  Salon  de  1761.  (Second  articled)  By 
M.  Casimir  Stryienski. — By  the  aid  of  the  minute 
and  brilliant  sketches  with  which  Gabriel  dc 
Saint-Aubin  annotated  his  catalogues,  the  author 


continues  to  trace  the  history  or  the  pictures  Foreign 

which  figured  in  this  salon.  The  most  interesting  Periodicals 

of  those  here  discussed  is  Chardin’s  Benedicite ,  a 

second  replica  of  one  of  those  in  the  Louvre.  In 

this  version  the  artist  extended  his  canvas  laterally 

to  take  in  another  figure  which  he  succeeded  in 

relating  admirably  with  the  original  group. 

The  purpose  of  this  change  was  to  make  his 
picture  a  companion  piece  to  a  Teniers.  The 
central  composition  was  frequently  repeated  by 
contemporary  copyists  and  imitators.  Tradition 
fran;aise  et  rnusees  dd art  antique.  By  M.  Georges 
Toudouze. — An  eloquent  appeal  for  the  vulgari¬ 
zation  of  art,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
by  making  the  arrangement  of  specimens  more 
intelligible  and  interesting  to  the  unlearned  and 
by  adding  to  fragmentary  figures  explanatory 
models  of  the  whole  figure  or  composition. 

Rassegna  d’Arte. — Le  feste  artistiche  da 
Milano. — An  account  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
gallery  of  art  in  the  castle  at  Milan,  and  of  the 
new  rooms  at  the  Brcra.  The  history  of  what 
the  public  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the  Milanese 
has  accomplished,  both  in  the  castle  and  the 
Brera,  may  well  make  us  envy  the  energy  of  the 
decadent  Latin  races.  To  take  the  Brera  :  in 
the  last  four  years,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Signor  Ricci,  the  Brera  has  been  entirely  re¬ 
modelled;  the  sixteen  galleries  have  been  increased 
to  thirty-five,  in  which  the  pictures  are  displayed 
according  to  their  affinities  of  time  and  place  ;  the 
frescoes  by  Luini  from  the  chapel  of  S.  Giuseppe 
in  the  della  Pace  have  been  placed  on  a  vault 
expressly  adapted  to  them;  while  among  the  new 
acquisitions,  mentioning  only  the  more  important 
ones,  we  find  eight  frescoes  by  Bramante,  four 
panels  by  Gentile  du  Fabriano,  one  by  Benozzo 
Gozzoli,  several  pieces  by  Lazzaro  Bastiani, 

Butinone,  Beltraffio,  Solario,  Cosimo  Tura,  and 
a  magnificent  Cima.  In  addition  to  this,  that 
most  desirable  adjunct  to  all  places  intended 
for  the  study  of  art,  a  large  and  representative 
collection  of  photographs,  has  been  installed. 

We  fear  that  in  spite  of  our  greater  wealth  the 
last  four  years’  acquisitions  by  the  National  gal¬ 
lery  would  show  poorly  compared  with  the  work 
accomplished  in  this  provincial  town  in  Italy. 

Butinone  and  Zenale  :  a  reply  by  Malaguz/i 
Valeri  to  the  criticisms  of  1  Icrr  Seidlitz,  of  which 
we  gave  an  abstract  last  month.  In  this  he 
maintains  the  validity  of  the  date  145—  for  the 
altarpiecc  in  the  Brera,  and  brings  in  as  evidence 
for  its  possibility  Foppa’s  Crucifixion  at  Ber¬ 
gamo  of  1456,  which  he  describes  as  showing  a 
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similar  squarcionesque  influence.  We  should 
have  said  that  the  influence  was  rather  that  of 
Jacopo  Bellini,  and  that  the  squarcionesque  ele¬ 
ment  found  its  way  later  into  Lombard  art  and 
lingered  on  even  when  Leonardo  was  in  the  city. 
Della  Robbia  at  Marseilles  :  two  school  pieces, 
one  of  which  is  catalogued  by  Miss  Cruttwell, 
are  figured  and  described  by  Signor  Rossi. 
La  Rocella  di  Squillace  :  Dr.  Groeschel  replies  to 
the  article  by  Signor  Caviglia  in  the  April  number, 
in  which  this  was  referred  to  the  sixth  century. 
The  author  says  that  the  naves  were  covered  with 
ogival  vaults,  and  that  the  church  cannot  ante¬ 
date  the  end  ol  the  eleventh  century.  Miscella¬ 
neous  Articles  :  Don  Guido  Cagnola,  who  is  well 
known  tor  his  efforts  in  the  preservation  of 
works  of  art,  writes  to  protest  against  the  dis¬ 
figurement  and  obliteration  of  pictures  and  fres¬ 
coes  by  ecclesiastical  authorities.  An  article 
signed  Piceller  describes  vividly  the  battle  of 
San  Egidio  and  the  capture  of  Malatesta  ;  the 
description  is  fitted  to  the  picture  by  Ucello  in 
the  National  gallery.  This  is  evidence  of  how 
little  attention  is  paid  abroad  to  the  work  of 
English  historians  of  art,  for  Mr.  Horne,  in  the 
Monthly  Review  for  October  1901,  once  and  for 
all  disposed  of  the  theory  that  Ucello’s  picture 
represents  this  battle.  With  admirable  patience 
and  minute  research,  he  proved  point  by  point 
that  it  represents  the  rout  of  San  Romano  in 
which  Niccolo  da  Tolentino  defeated  the  Sienese 
under  Bernardino  della  Carda  in  1432.  Elis 
article  leaves  the  matter  no  longer  open  to  such 
vague  guesses.  Among  various  items  of  news 
we  learn  that  a  school  piece  of  the  Della  Robbia 
which  stood  in  the  oratory  of  the  Annunziata  at 
Legri  has  been  stolen,  or  rather  broken  to  pieces 
and  the  greater  part  taken  away. 

La  Revue  de  l’Art  Ancien  et  Moderne. — 
The  July  number  is  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  modern  art.  An  article  on  the  discoveries  at 
Antinoe  by  Mons.  Gayet  describes  some  very 
remarkable  Byzantine  textiles,  on  which  are  sym¬ 
bols  of  a  mixed  Greco-Roman  and  Egyptian  char¬ 
acter,  such  as  the  V enus-Isis.  The  form,  however, 
appears  to  be  decadent  Alexandrine  Greek. 

Architectural  Review. — Contains  an  article 
by  Mr.  A.  C.  Champneys  on  Iona,  with  many 
excellent  reproductions.  The  author’s  careful 
analysis  of  the  building  and  the  historical  evi¬ 
dence  seems  only  to  show  the  hopeless  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  any  theories  which  would  connect  the 
existing  buildings  with  the  sites  of  St.  Columba’s 
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original  monastic  foundations.  Nor  is  the  archi¬ 
tectural  history  of  the  cathedral  itself  much 
clearer.  The  curious  habit  of  the  later  builders 
of  imitating  older  forms  makes  the  determination 
of  dates  exceedingly  difficult.  The  appeal  made 
by  The  Burlington  Magazine  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  Clifford’s  Inn  is  taken  up  in  an  editorial 
article,  and  Mr.  Lethaby  protests,  we  fear  in  vain, 
against  the  proposed  destruction  of  the  beautiful 
eighteenth-century  bridge  over  the  Exe,  at 
Exeter. 

Repertorium  fur  Kunst  Wissenschaft. — 
Die  Gotteshaiiser  von  Meran ,  der  Alten  Haupt- 
stadt  des  Landes  Tirol.  By  Franz  Jacop  Schmitt. 
An  analysis  of  the  architectural  features  of  the 
churches  of  Meran  and  the  neighbourhood,  with 
the  result,  which  the  author  describes  as  hocher- 
freulich ,  of  finding  that  German  gothic  forms 
crossed  the  border  line  between  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  provinces  of  Mayence  and  Aquileja,  and 
are  found  in  parts  of  Tyrol  where  Italian  was 
the  spoken  language.  The  result  is  interesting  ; 
the  patriotic  fervour  with  which  the  author  hails 
it  is  to  be  deprecated  in  writing  the  history  of 
art.  %  Due  Strambotti  inediti  per  Antonio  Vinci- 
guerra  e  un  ignoto  ritratto  di  Vettor  Carpaccio.  By 
Arduino  Colasanti.  The  author  publishes  two  oc¬ 
taves  by  an  unknown  poetaster  of  the  end  of  the 
quattrocento.  In  one  written  about  1502  he  de¬ 
scribes  a  portrait  of  Antonio  Vinciguerra,  called  il 
Cronico,  by  Carpaccio.  The  portrait,  like  others 
by  the  same  hand  of  which  we  have  records,  has 
disappeared.  Ueber  die  Proportionsgesetze ,  etc. 
By  Constantin  Winterburg.  A  third  instalment  of 
this  minute  analysis  of  the  types  of  proportion 
established  by  Dilrer,  and  of  the  changes  in  his 
point  of  view  between  the  first  and  second  book. 

Die  Allegerie  des  Leben  und  Lodes  in  der  Ge- 
mcildegalerie  des  Germanischen  Museums.  By  Lud¬ 
wig  Lorenz.  An  account  of  the  picture  in  two  parts 
of  the  above  subject,  No.  135  in  the  Nurem¬ 
berg  museum.  The  author  finds  in  this  remark¬ 
able  work,  which  was  originally  ascribed  to  the 
mysterious  Gerard  van  der  Meire,  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  Meister  des  Hausbuches,  an  artist 
of  the  middle  Rhenish  school,  known  hitherto 
only  by  his  engravings.  Zur  Geschichte  der 
Plastih  Schlesiens  von  1550-1720.  By  Berthold 
Haendcke.  The  author  praises  highly  the  renais¬ 
sance  sculpture  of  Silesia,  and  finds  in  the  best 
work  the  influence  of  Italian,  and,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  Flemish  models,  but  rejects  with  some 
fervour  the  idea  of  foreign  workmanship. 

R.  E.  F. 
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NOTES  FROM  FRANCE  1 
Exhibition  of  French  Primitives 
The  splendid  exhibition  at  Bruges,  of  which 
Mr.  W.  H.  James  Weale  is  writing  for  the  readers 
of  The  Burlington  Magazine  with  that  eminent 
proficiency  for  which  he  is  so  widely  known,  has 
had  an  unexpected  effect  and  has  become  the  deci¬ 
sive  cause  of  the  realization  of  a  plan  dear  to  num¬ 
bers  of  French  art-lovers.  I  refer  to  an  exhibition 
of  French  primitives.  *  The  origin  of  the  talent  of 
the  van  Eycks  has  long  preoccupied  the  minds  of  art  - 
historians.  M.  P.  Durrieu  said  lately,  in  th eGazette 
des  Beaux-Arts :  ‘  The  prodigious  talent  of  the  van 
Eycks  seems  to  be  revealed  suddenly,  like  a  sort 
of  brilliant  meteor,  which  bursts  forth  and  dazzles 
men’s  eyes.  It  presents  a  peculiarly  attractive 
problem.’  r  The  Bruges  exhibition  has  given  a 
fresh  impulse  to  the  study  of  the  question.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  brought  home  to  us  the  in¬ 
justice  of  the  profound  neglect  into  which  we  had 
allowed  our  old  French  masters  to  fall,  while  the 
renown  of  the  primitives  of  Flanders  and  Italy 
was  increasing  year  by  year.  Lastly,  certain  works 
attributed  to  the  Flemish  artists,  some  of  which 
even  figured  in  this  way  in  the  Bruges  exhibition, 
had  called  for  a  more  careful  examination,  which 
led  eventually  to  French  attributions.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  really  pertinent.  r  I  have  spoken  of 
‘  profound  neglect.’  The  expression  is  not  strictly 
accurate.  M.  Paul  Vitry,  of  the  Louvre,  pub¬ 
lished  lately  a  remarkable  pamphlet  in  which  he 
resuscitated  a  whole  collection  of  French  works 
on  our  old  fifteenth-century  painters.  He  quoted 
the  studies  of  Vallet  de  Viriville,  of  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Laborde,  of  Messrs,  de  Grandmaison, 
Bouchot,  Leprieur,  Durrieu,  Salmon,  Benoit, 
Salomon  Reinach,  etc.  It  is  nevertheless  true 
that  an  undeserved  ostracism  and  an  unjustifiable 
ignorance  still  weigh  down  upon  the  French 
primitives.  *  Every  art-lover  will  applaud  the 
happy  initiative  of  M.  Henri  Bouchot,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  keeper  of  prints  at  the  national  library, 
who  has  undertaken  to  restore  to  our  painters  of 
the  middle  ages  and  the  Renaissance  the  glorious 
lace  which  they  have  the  right  to  occupy  in  the 
istory  of  art.  Without  seeking  in  the  least  to 
detract  from  the  value  of  the  Flemish  primitives, 
it  is  nevertheless  well  to  recall  the  close  con¬ 
nexion  that  exists  between  their  work  and  that  of 
our  limners  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  whose  reputation  at  that  time  was  world¬ 
wide.  Is  it  not  likely  that  the  latter  were  the 
masters  and  leaders  of  the  former?  The  artistic 
centre  of  the  world  in  the  fourteenth  century  was 
the  court  of  the  Valois.  We  owe  the  prodigious 
output  of  works  of  art  that  forms  the  pride  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  to  those 
Maecenases  who  are  known  as  Philip  VI,  John  II, 
Charles  V,  to  the  dukes  of  Berry,  Anjou  and 

1  TranslAtot  by  A  TcUeira  <lc  Malta* 


Burgundy.  *'  M.  Bouchot  has  thought  that  it 
would  be  interesting  to  show*/*  visit  how  great  was 
the  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  art  of  all  those 
master-pieces  conceived  and  executed  for  princes 
so  French  in  their  taste  and  language.  Would  it 
not  be  interesting  to  prove  that  the  van  Eycks 
were  the  heirs  of  the  Limbourg-Malouels,  who 
worked  in  France  for  the  duke  of  Berry,  and  that 
such  Flemings  as  Broderlam  were  inspired  byjac- 
quemart  de  Hesdin  and  Andre  Beauneveu,  them¬ 
selves  the  successors  of  our  old  Parisian  miniature 
painter,  Pucelle  ?  *  Thanks  to  M.  Henri  Bouchot, 

who  knows  this  period  of  our  national  art  better  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  the  exhibition  of  French 
primitives  has  issued  from  the  conception  stage 
and  entered  into  the  domain  of  active  life.  It  will 
be  held  in  1904.  The  French  government  has 
given  its  best  support.  The  exhibition  is  organized 
under  the  honorary  presidency  of  the  minister  of 
public  instruction  and  the  honorary  vice-presi¬ 
dency  of  the  director  of  fine  arts  and  the  director 
of  higher  education,  and  it  will  have  for  its  acting 
president  M.  Aynard,  member  of  the  Institute,  and 
for  its  vice-presidents  M.  Georges  Berger,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Union  centrale  des  Arts  decoratifs, 
and  M.  Robert  de  Lasteyrie,  member  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  professor  at  the  Ecole  des  Chartes.  The 
members  of  the  managing  committee  are  M.  Leo¬ 
pold  Delisle  of  the  Institute,  administrator  of  the 
national  library;  M.  Kaempfen,  director  of  the 
national  museums;  M.  Pascal,  of  the  Institute,  in¬ 
spector-general  of  civil  buildings.  The  members  of 
the  council  of  organization  are,  for  painting, 
M.  Georges  Lafenestre,  of  the  Institute;  for  minia¬ 
tures,  M.  Henri  Omont,  of  the  Institute;  for 
tapestries,  M.  Maurice  Fenaille  ;  for  enamels,  M. 
E.  Saglio,  of  the  Institute.  The  general  secretary 
is  M.  Henri  Bouchot,  keeper  of  the  print-room 
and  a  member  of  the  consultative  committee  of 
The  Burlington  Magazine,  assisted  by  M.  P. 
A.  Lemoisne.  The  treasurer  is  M.  T.  Mortreuil, 
treasurer-general  of  the  national  library,  assisted 
by  M.  P.  Lacombe.  r  There  will  doubtless  be 
three  exhibitions:  one  at  the  Louvre,  which  will 
include  the  primitives  of  that  museum  and  those  of 
Cluny  ;  the  second  at  the  national  library,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  rich  collection  of  miniatures  in  the 
print-room.  The  third  exhibition,  the  place  of 
which  is  not  yet  definitely  fixed,  will  comprise  the 
works  lent  by  the  provincial  museums  and  by 
private  collectors.  These  will  be  very  numerous 
and  very  line,  to  judge  by  the  many  kind  offers 
which  M.  Henri  Bouchot  has  already  received.  I 
can  only  repeat  the  words  of  M.  Paul  Vitry  and 
hope  with  him  that  all  those  who  set  store  by  the 
glory  of  French  art  and  of  art  pure  and  simple 
will  make  a  point  of  supporting  ‘  the  Bouchot 
plan  ’  and  giving  it,  at  the  exhibition  of  French 
primitives,  ‘  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  and  of 
their  good  will.’  G.  de  Korthays. 
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Rouen. 

To  those  who  know  the  grand  portal  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Rouen,  resplendent  with  sculptural  wealth, 
a  master-piece  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  all  its 
magnificence,  the  work  of  its  complete  restoration, 
which  is  now  being  pursued,  will  appear  enormous. 
Thanks  to  the  support  of  the  state,  of  the  city  of 
Rouen  and  of  the  diocesan  administration,  this 
work  will  be  entirely  finished  within  a  few  years. 
Hit  is  already,  in  fact,  well  forward.  During  the 
last  three  well-filled  years,  they  have  restored,  on 
either  side  of  the  central  portion,  a  whole  row  of 
little  gables  and  fourteenth-century  niches,  in 
which  old  statues,  kept  in  reserve  in  the  Tour  de 
Beurre  and  the  Cour  d’Albane,  have  been  replaced. 
They  have  also  completely  reconstructed  and  re¬ 
erected  two  large  stone  pyramids,  16  m.  in  height, 
which  had  not  been  rebuilt  since  the  terrible 
hurricane  which  in  1632,  in  a  few  hours,  over¬ 
threw  most  of  the  steeples  and  spires  of  the  Rouen 
churches.  HThese  works  were  followed  by  the 
complete  restoration  of  the  large  central  gable, 
against  which  the  extremity  of  the  roofing  of  the 
nave  rests,  and  by  the  entire  repair  of  the  great 
open  gallery,  dating  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  At  the  same  time  one  of  the  great  buttresses 
flanking  the  main  front  was  removed.  They  were 
erected  in  our  own  time,  when,  after  the  fire  of 
1822,  the  new  metal  spire  was  constructed  by  the 
architect  Alavoine.  This  buttress,  the  carving  of 
which  had  never  been  executed,  and  which  had  re¬ 
mained  corroded,  has  been  replaced  by  a  large  four¬ 
teenth-century  buttress.  There  remains  another, 
which  will  also  be  entirely  replaced.  H  These  differ¬ 
ent  works  completing  the  restoration  of  the  upper 
portions  of  the  portal  have  allowed  an  important 
part  of  the  tall  scaffolding  that  concealed  it  to  be 
removed.  There  still  remains  to  be  restored  the 
whole  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  portal,  notably 
the  great  gable,  very  much  fretted  and  sunk,  which 
at  present  supports  the  clock ;  the  great  arch  of 
the  rose-window  and  the  rose  itself;  and,  lastly, 
the  covings,  embellished  with  innumerable  small 
statues,  sheltered  under  canopies,  that  form  the 
chief  portal  itself.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  be  able  to  put  back  all  those  delicious  little 
figures  of  which  a  large  number  were  broken  down 
by  the  Protestants :  they  will  probably  succeed  in 
doing  so,  for  the  credit  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  restoring  architect,  M.  Sauvageot,  is  about  to 
be  increased  by  a  sum  of  600,000  fr.,  bequeathed 
to  the  archbishop  for  the  express  object  of  being 
employed  exclusively  on  this  work  of  restitution  in 
the  cathedral,  by  M.  Gosselin,  an  architect  who 
had  long  collaborated  in  the  work  of  the  cathedral 
church.  HSeveral  works  have  been  carried  out  in 
the  archbishop’s  palace  itself.  For  instance,  they 
have  been  engaged  on  the  restoration  of  a  gallery, 
on  the  east  side  overlooking  the  garden,  which 
was  built  during  the  Renaissance  by  one  of  the 
Cardinals  d’Amboise,  at  the  same  time  as  a  pretty 
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fountain  in  marble,  the  memory  of  which  has 
been  preserved  by  Jacques  Le  Lieur,  who  drew 
it  for  his  ‘  Livre  des  fontaines.’  This  gallery,  sup¬ 
ported  by  columns,  is  to  be  restored  to  its  origi¬ 
nal  form.  H  During  the  excavations  necessitated 
by  the  construction  of  an  important  building  in 
the  rue  Grand  Pont  the  eminent  archaeologist 
M.  Leon  de  Vesly,  corresponding  member  of  the 
ministry  of  public  instruction,  brought  to  light, 
at  a  depth  of  5  m.,  numerous  fragments  of  red 
earthen  Samos  bowls,  handsomely  decorated. 
9  I  will  mention  the  following  among  the  ob¬ 
jects  discovered  :  the  bottom  of  a  basin,  in  red 
earth,  -i20  m.  in  diameter,  with  the  inscription, 
SCOTN  S :  Scotnus  (See  *  Corpus  inscriptionum  lati- 
narum,’  Vol.  XII,  p.  758.  Scotnus,  Vase  found 
at  Nimes  and  in  the  Saint-Germain  museum). 
IT  Another  bottom  of  a  dish,  -151  m.,  with  the 

inscription  :  Onesimus  Cai  Annus.  This 

is  a  mark  of  Arezzo  read  by  M.  Seymour  de  Ricci 
(Seethe  ‘Corpus  inscript. ,’  Vol. XIII, part  3,p.  95). 
IT  The  bottom  of  a  lecythus,  ‘40  m.,  with,  on  a 
rectangular  seal,  the  mark  CACASIM.  IT  Frag¬ 
ments  of  a  large  amphora.  On  the  rim,  near  the 
sinus,  from  right  to  left,  SEX  VALECT :  Sextus 
Valenus  fecit,  with  a  cartouche  with  a  rectangular 
border  and  circles.  IT  Other  discoveries  included  an 
antefix  of  a  somewhat  rare  character,  seeing  that 
the  Saint-Germain  museum  does  not  contain  a 
similar  one.  It  is  decorated  with  the  figure  of  a 
child,  full-face,  with  puffed  cheeks,  and  forms  the 
stem  of  a  palm-leaf.  This  is  evidently  the  copy  of 
a  type  of  antefix  that  came  from  Italy  or  Greece. 
Among  the  remains  found  in  the  excavation  were 
also  found  many  bones  of  cattle,  of  the  Sus  scrofa, 
or  wild-sow,  and  vestiges  of  stakes,  of  which  an 
array  had  already  been  discovered  previously, 
which  might  suggest  the  existence  of  a  lacustrine 
settlement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Seine. 
IT  In  the  course  of  the  excavations  executed  on  the 
site  of  the  Haute  Vieille  Tour,  where  stood  the 
original  palace  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  there 
were  found,  beside  important  vestiges  of  military 
fortifications,  a  little  bottle,  in  black  earth,  of 
Roman  origin  ;  various  bones,  including  numerous 
horns  of  the  cervus  elephas ;  and  two  fifteenth- 
century  tokens.  One  of  these  is  ’026  m.  in 
diameter,  and  bears  on  the  obverse  a  caravel,  on 
the  reverse  a  lozenged  shield  charged  with  four 
fleurs-de-lys.  It  is  said  to  resemble  the  English 
noble.  The  other  measures  ‘032  m.  This  is  a 
French  token,  imitated  from  the  coinage  of 
Dauphine,  a  dolphin  quartered  with  fleurs-de-lys. 
A  silver  half-crown  of  Louis  XV,  dated  1741,  was 
also  found,  as  was  a  token  of  German  make  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  bearing  on  the  obverse  a 
quartered  shield  and  on  the  reverse  the  legend 
CVIQUE  SVVM,  and  the  date  1701. 

Georges  Dubosc. 


FROM  BELGIUM  1 
Ghent 

The  staircase  which  at  present  gives  access 
to  the  crypt  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Bavo  at 
Ghent  is  to  disappear  in  consequence  of  the 
installation  of  the  Heilig  Graf  in  the  place  at 
which  it  starts.  In  view  of  the  artistic  and 
archaeological  importance  of  this  vast  crypt,  it  will 
now  be  approached,  as,  for  that  matter,  the  greater 
number  of  crypts  were  approached,  by  two  stair¬ 
cases.  With  this  object,  the  two  primitive  stair¬ 
cases  will  simply  be  reinstated  in  their  original 
positions.  The  restoration  of  these  primitive  en¬ 
trances  is  desirable  from  another  point  of  view  : 
it  will  allow  of  the  immediate  rebuilding  of  the 
lower  portions  of  the  columns,  which  were  rashly 
cut  away,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  for  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  large  marble  slabs.  All  the  columns  in 
the  choir  have  undergone  the  same  dangerous 
mutilation  ;  their  bases  have  been  slashed  into,  to 
a  great  depth,  right  and  left.  So  long  ago  as  1900, 
the  royal  commission  on  monuments  declared 
that  it  was  necessary  to  take  thought  of  this 
position  of  affairs,  which  was  capable,  at  a  given 
moment,  of  compromising  the  very  existence  of 
the  building.  '  In  the  crypt,  two  large  funeral 
monuments  have  been  discovered.  They  are  in 
marble,  and  belong  to  the  Renaissance  period ; 
they  were  originally  in  one  of  the  chapels  in  the 
circumference  of  the  choir,  whence  they  were 
removed  to  make  room  for  some  works  of  re¬ 
storation.  These  funeral  monuments  will  be 
placed  against  the  walls  of  the  south-east  en¬ 
trance  of  the  church.  H  Lastly,  the  commission 
has  requested  the  governor  of  the  province  to 
instruct  the  committee  of  correspondents  to  draw 
up  an  inventory  of  the  objects  of  art  housed  in 
the  cathedral  crypt  and  to  state,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  origin  of  these  works,  several  of  which  appear 
to  present  a  real  artistic  importance. 

Nieuport 

The  work  of  restoration  of  the  fine  church  of 
Nieuport  is  being  actively  carried  out.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  certain  demolitions  effected  since 
an  earlier  inspection,  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  cross-vaulting  of  the  transept  was  origi¬ 
nally  in  wood,  as  were  all  the  other  vaults  of  the 
building.  A  portion  of  the  wooden  ribs  is  still 
in  position,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  remains 
of  the  shingle  roofing.  All  doubt  being  now 
resolved,  this  vault  will  be  reinstated  in  wood. 
In  the  wall  of  the  south  transept,  a  primitive 
window  has  been  laid  bare.  It  was  built  up  at 
the  time  of  a  general  alteration  of  the  edifice  and 
replaced  by  a  larger  bay.  The  window  will  be 
restored  to  its  first  state.  The  removal  of  the 
covering  of  the  south  transept  has  shown  that  the 
ridge  of  that  portion  of  the  monument  is  higher 

1  Translated  by  A  Tcucira  dc  Matios 


by  about  50  cm.  than  that  of  the  adjacent  roof¬ 
ings.  As  no  alteration  has  taken  place  in  this 
part,  the  actual  height  of  the  roofing  and  of  the 
south  gable  will  be  maintained.  Pains  have  been 
taken  to  restore  the  primitive  buttresses  of  the 
south  nave,  beside  the  choir,  of  which  the  old  sites 
have  been  found. 

R.  Petrucci. 

FROM  BERLIN1 

Within  the  last  few  months  the  picture  gallery  of 
Berlin  has  had  the  opportunity  of  making  some 
very  fortunate  purchases  which  supplement  the 
collection  of  pictures  of  the  northern  schools  in 
a  way  that  is  particularly  desirable.  The  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  large  picture  by  Hugo  van  der  Goes 
was  an  event  for  the  Berlin  gallery,  one  of  those 
purchases  which  may  suffice  to  reconcile  an  ac¬ 
quisitive  curator  with  the  chances  of  a  restless  pro¬ 
fession  for  another  year  or  two.  '  Of  the  pictures 
of  older  German  masters  the  gallery  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  buying  two  striking  works.  The  Rest  on 
the  Flight  of  the  year  1504,  always  acknowledged 
as  Lucas  Cranach's  best  picture,  passed  from  the 
hands  of  Frau  Fiedler  of  Munich,  the  widow  of  its 
last  owner,  into  the  possession  of  the  Berlin  gallon-. 
The  picture,  enamel-like  in  painting  and  in  excel¬ 
lent  preservation,  was  formerly  in  the  Schiarra 
gallery  in  Rome.  Further,  they  succeeded  in  ac¬ 
quiring  one  of  the  few  authentic  panels  of  Martin 
Schongauer,  a  painting  of  moderate  dimensions, 
very  near  akin  to  the  Munich,  and  still  more  to 
the  Vienna  Madonna  pictures.  Of  particular 
charm  is  the  sunny  bright  landscape  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  1i  The  gallery  hitherto  lacked  a  great 
religious  painting  by  Rubens ;  this  default  is  now 
very  happily  atoned  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
Conversion  of  Paul.  The  picture,  that  dates  from 
about  the  time  of  the  great  religious  pictures  of 
Antwerp,  reveals  stress  of  emotion  and  very  pene¬ 
trating  harsh  illumination.  Of  the  recently  ac¬ 
quired  Italian  pictures  only  one  deserves  comment 
here;  but  this  is  a  master  work — the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ,  by  Giovanni  Bellini,  of  the  earlier 
period  of  the  master.  I.  S. 

FROM  VIENNA1 

To-day  Vienna  has  its  modern  gallery.  The  old 
possessions  of  the  municipal  art  gallery  and  of 
the  academy  of  the  graphic  arts  furnished  the 
foundations  for  this  new  institution,  and  the  works 
acquired  of  late  years  in  behalf  of  the  state  and 
of  the  province  of  Lower  Austria  supplement  this 
nucleus  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  us  to-day  a  fairly 
comprehensive  review  of  the  evolution  of  art  in 
Austria  since  the  year  1S4S.  Some  200  well- 
chosen  paintings  adorn  the  old  and  venerable 
apartments  of  the  Lower  Belvedere — in  the  palace, 

'Translated  by  IV  H  Oakley  Williams 
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Foreign 

Correspon¬ 

dence 


The  that  is  to  say,  which  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  com- 

Rurlinp-f  missioned  Lucas  von  Hildebrand  (1668-1745)  to 

,  T  build  for  him.  IT  Some  few  masters,  such  as  Ru- 

Magazine,  d0lf  Von  Alt,  Hans  Makart,  Ferdinand  Georg 

Number  Waldmiiller,  who  have  carried  their  names  and 

VI  the  fame  of  their  art  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of 

their  native  land,  are  represented  by  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  their  works.  Other  ornaments  of 
the  Vienna  school,  such  as  Moriz  Schwind,  Joseph 
Danhauser,  Joseph  Fiihrich,  E.  Jacob  Schindler, 
are  unfortunately  by  no  means  represented  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  claims  of  their  art  or  fame.  Whether 
in  these  cases  mistakes  in  selection — for  the  store¬ 
house  still  contains  great  treasures — or  actual 
dearth  of  the  works  of  the  one  or  the  other  was 


the  cause  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  decide.  In 
any  case  the  authorities  of  the  new  museum  of  the 
town  of  Vienna,  whither  on  its  completion  the 
modern  gallery  is  to  migrate,  have  their  work  cut 
out  here  to  make  good  all  the  mistakes  that  have 
been  committed  in  their  time,  and  to  restore  the 
monuments  of  eminent  men  which  have  slipped 
somewhat  into  the  background  of  the  temple  of 
fame  to  their  proper  places.  The  right  wing  of 
the  palace  is  devoted  to  foreign  artists.  Germany 
is  represented  by  Klinger,  Bocklin,  Stuck,  Uhde, 
Achenbach  ;  Italy  by  Segantini ;  France  by  Monet, 
Rolt  and  Dagnan-Bouveret ;  England  and  the 
Netherlands  by  Alma  Tadema;  and  Spain  by 
Zuloaga.  J.  M. 


LETTER  TO 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Burlington  Magazine. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  your  Julynumber, Mr. Cecil  Smithstatesthat 
the  head  of  a  girl,  from  Chios,  recently  exhibited 
in  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  club,  is  rubbed  down 
ruinously  over  the  entire  surface.  A  microscopic 
examination  of  the  piece  in  various  lights  will 
convince  him,  or  anyone  open  to  conviction,  that 
his  statement  is  plainly  contrary  to  fact.  Seldom 
is  seen  a  marble  with  greater  freshness  of  surface. 
ITThat  the  original  modelling  is  evanescent — or, 
as  he  may  care  to  call  it,  ‘  rubbed  down  ’ — is 
obvious,  even  to  me;  but  the  whole  effect,  good 
or  bad,  depends  on  that  evanescence,  which  is 
found  repeatedly  in  works  which  aim  at  Praxitelean 
effects.  IT  Mr.  Smith  having  given  you  his  estimate 
of  the  head  as  a  work  of  art,  allow  me  to  quote 
the  judgement  of  another  man,  Auguste  Rodin, 
almost  equally  eminent.  When  questioned  by  an 
interviewer  concerning  his  impressions  of  London 
during  his  recent  visit,  he  is  reported  to  have 
answered  :  ‘  This  time  I  have  been  most  fortunate, 


THE  EDITOR 

for  I  have  seen  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  club 
an  antique  head  of  great  beauty.  It  is  life  itself. 
It  embodies  all  that  is  beautiful,  life  itself,  beauty 
itself.  It  is  admirable  !  Those  parted  lips  !  I  am 
not  a  man  of  letters,  hence  I  am  unable  to  describe 
this  truly  great  work  of  art.  I  feel,  but  I  cannot 
find  the  words  to  express  what  I  feel.  It  is  a 
Venus.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  interesting  that 
Venus  is  to  me.  It  is  a  flower,  a  perfect  gem. 
Perfect  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  “  aussi  deroutante 
que  la  nature  elle-meme  !  ”  It  defies  description.’ 
IT  The  interviewer  thought  M.  Rodin  was  speaking 
of  the  Petworth  Aphrodite,  but  a  few  inquiries 
will  enable  Mr.  Smith  to  find  out  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  if  it  is  worth  his  while.  IT  Thus  it  appears 
that  about  a  model  in  partly-melted  loaf-sugar 
there  may  be  as  diverse  opinions  as  concerning 
the  tone  of  a  cracked  bell. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Marshall. 


July  28,  1903. 


J5T*  APPENDIX  J5T* 

Documents  Referred  to  in  Mr.  Herbert  Horne’s  Articles  on  A  newly 

DISCOVERED  1  LlBRO  DI  RlCORDl’  OF  AlESSO  BaLDOVINETTI,  PP.  22  AND  I  67 

DOC.  I. 

Firenze:  Archivio  di  Santa  Maria  Nuova;  Libri  di  San  Paolo.  ‘Testimentj’  dal  1399,  al  1526. 

Segnato  B.  Inscribed  on  the  original  fly-leaf,  after  the  index  which  has  been  added  to  the  volume  : _ 

‘  Questo  libro  edello  spedale  de  efratj  pinzocherj  del  terzo  ordine  di  sancto  francescho  echiamasj 
qiiaderno  dj  testamentj.’ 

fol.  16  recto. 

Alexo  di  baldouinecto  baldouinettj  a  facto  ogi  questo  dj  23  dimar<;o  1499  donatione  allospedale 
nostro  djtuttj  esua  beni  mobili  &  immobilj  dopo  lasua  uita  con  incharico  che  lospedale  habia 
alimentare  lamea  sua  serua  imentre  che  uiuera  rogato  S er  picro  djleonardo  dauinci  notaio  fiorentino 
sotto  dj  decto  djsopra. 

^  Mori  Alexo  adjultimo  dagosto  1499  &  soterossi  in  sancto  loren^o  nella  sua  sepultura  & 
lospedale  rimase  hereda  desua  benj  che  iddjo  gliabia  perdonato  esua  pccatj. 

[Printed  by  Milanesi  in  his  notes  to  Vasari,  ed.  Sansoni,  Vol.  II,  p.  597;  and  again  more 
correctly  by  Dr.  Pierotti  in  his  preface  to  the  ‘  Ricordi  di  Alesso  Baldovinetti,’  Lucca,  186S,  p.  6. 
The  document  is  here  given  textually  from  the  original.] 

DOC.  II. 

Firenze  :  R.  Archivio  di  Stato.  Rogiti  di  Ser  Piero  di  Antonio  di  Ser  Piero  da  Vinci.  Protocollo  dal 

28  Marzo  1495,  al  23  Marzo  1498-9.  Segnato  P  356. 

fol.  553  recto.  1498 

Item  postea  dictis  anno  indictione  et  die  xvij  mensis  ottobris  predict/'s  action  florentie  inpopolo 
sanctj  stephanj  abbatie  florentine  presentibns  testibns  etc.  ser  antonio  niccholaj  deemporio  et  ser 
lionardo  bartholomej  tuccj  notaras  publicis  flor entinis. 

Renun tiatio.  Cum  sit  quod  Alexus  filius  olim  baldouinj  alexij  debaldouinetis  ciuis  floren/inns  et  de  popolo 
sanctj  laurentij  de  fiorentia  ex  titulo  et  causa  donation's  interuiuos  et  inrcuocabiliter  /  dederit  et 
donauerit  hospitalj  pinzocherornm  tertij  ordints  sanctj  franciscj  /  alius  vocato  lospedale  disampagholo  / 
et  pauperibus  xpi  jndicto  hospitalj  pro  tempore  existentibns  licet  absentibns  et  venerabilj  viro  domino 
antonio  ser  niccholaj  guidj  priorj  hospitalario  et  gubernatorj  diet;  hospitalis  ibidem  presentj  et  pro 
dicto  hospitalj  recip ientj  /  omnia  sua  bona  mobilia  et  immobilia  presentia  et  futura  /  et  ubicumqiie 
posita  et  existentia  et  sub  quibuscumque  eornm  vocabulis  et  confinibns  et  omnia  et  quecumqne  eius 
jura  nomina  et  actiones  et  tarn  presentia  q uam  futura  /  et  eidem  donatorj  quomodolibci  pertinentia  et 
expectantia  et  seu  compatitura  etc.  /  reseruato  sibj  donatorj  omnium  supraseri/>tornm  bonornm  et 
jurium  ut  supra  donatornm  vsis  et  vsufructis  toto  tempore  eius  vite  naturalis  /  ut  de  ipsa  donations 
constat  rnanw  mej  notarij  jnfrascri/>tj  sub  die  xvj  mensis  martij  annj  proximj  prctcritj  Mcccclxxxxvij 
seu  alio  veriorj  tempore  /  Vnde  hodie  hac  presente  suprascri/>ta  die  dictus  alexus  /  ex  aliquibns  iustis 
et  rationabilibns  causis  motus  /  animum  suum  ut  asserint  mouentibns  et  ex  eius  mcra  libera  ct 
spontanea  voluntate  /  et  non  per  aliquem  juris  uel  factj  errorem  etc.  et  omnj  mo  do  etc.  /  dicto  vsuj  et 
vsufructuj  sibj  in  suprascri/>ta  donatione  reseruato  expresse  renuntiauit  etc.  et  dictum  vsum  ct 
vsufructum  libere  remisit  et  relapsauit  dicto  hospitalj  ct  pauperibus  xpi  degentibus  jn  dicto  hospi¬ 
talj  /  licet  absentibns  ct  mihj  notario  jnfrascripto  vt  publice  persone  recipientj  et  acceptantj  pro  dicto 
hospitalj  et  hospitalario  et  pauperibus  xpi  etc.  qiie  omnia  et  singula  etc.  promisit  etc.  attendcrc  ct 
obseruare  etc.  et  contra  non  facere  etc.  sub  pena  duplj  eius  quod  pro  tempore  poterctnr  et  lixesset  in 
que  pena  etc.  obligans  etc.  renuntia[n]s  etc.  cuj  pro  guarantigiu  etc.  rogantes  etc. 

DOC.  III. 

Firenze:  R.  Archivio  di  Stato.  Arch,  del  Arte  di  Medici  c  Spcziali.  No.  247.  Libro  dci  Morti, 

Segnato  D,  dal  10  Gennaio  1489-90,  al  31  Luglio  1505. 


fol.  133  tergo. 


AIojso  baldouinettj 


Agosto  1499 
Adj  29  Rn  in  s°  lor°. 
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DOC.  IV. 


Firenze:  R.  Archivio  di  Stato.  Quartiere,  Santa  Maria  Novella;  Gonfalone,  Vipera;  Portate  1470, 

No.  verde  196. 


fol.  9  recto. 

quartier e  S  maria  novella  Ge  vipera 

Alesso  di  baldouinetto  dalesso  baldouinettj  delpopolo  disannto  Apostolo  djfirenze 


Nonna  nulla  djsutannza 


Sustannza 


Incharichj 


*  .  .  .  .  al  69 
Ge  L°  d°  in  co n- 
to[di]chosimo 
dipiero  lenzi 
p^deito  pigone. 


Tenncho  vna  chaxa  apigione  dachosimo  dj  .  .  .  .  f  lennzzi  istouigliaio 

fuori  della  portta  afaennz  [a]  nelpopolo  djsalorenzo  e  pacho  djdetta 
chaxa  djpicione  fiorinj  5  lanno  .....  f iorinj 


114 


Alesso  sopra  detto  deta  dannj - 40 


Soma  lapn‘ma  facca  .......  f iorinj  — 

Chonposto  perdelibcrazione  degluficalj  in  s oldj  iiij  Roghato  ser  nicholo 

ferrini  not aro  --------  f iorinj  —  s oldj  iiij 


[°  The  first  part  of  this  marginal  note  is  no  longer  legible, 
t  Lacuna  in  original. 

Printed  in  part  by  J.  Gaye,  in  his  “  Carteggio  d’Artisti,”  Firenze,  1839,  Vol.  I,  p.  224,  N°  xci.] 


DOC.  V. 

Firenze:  R.  Archivio  di  Stato.  Quartiere,  Santa  Maria  Novella;  Gonfalone,  Vipera;  Portate  1480, 

N°  verde  1008,  fol.  41  recto. 

Quartiere  di  Sa  Ma  novella  ge  della  Vipera. 


Alesso  dibaldouinetto  dalesso  baldouinettj  dipintore  del  popolo  di  San 

appostolo  difirenze  ebbe  dicatasto  1470  ....  so/^  4 

Ebbe  disesto  ........  \{re  j  p icciolj 


Sustantia 


Vn  pezzo  diterra  Lauoratia  distaiora  12  acorda  o  circha  posta  nel  popolo  Al  95  jndetto  nome  &  Ge  an°  21 
diSancta  maria  aquinto  comune  disesto  luogho  detto  via  mozza  pcy  Rendlta  dlfionnj  2  16  6 
Confinj  ap°  ebenj  diSawcfa  maria  maggiore  difirenze  asecondo  Giovannj 
di  giorgio  aldobrandinj  atcrtio  ebenj  delle  monache  dela  munistero  di 
San  giovannj  vangiolista  vuolgharemente  detto  fauenza  a  \  Pagholo 

dinannj  dacholannata  ......  f iorinj  40  s oldj  7  .  2 


Vno  pezzo  diterra  Lauoratia  distaiora  7  o  circha  acorda  posta  in  detto  Al  95  jndetto  nome  &  Ge  an  21 
popolo  diSancta.  maria  aqm'nto  jndetto  Comune  disesto  Luogho  detto  pcy  valuta  difwnnj  27 
amorucj  Confinj  ap°  leredj  di  Sanctj  di  simone  ambrogi  asecondo 
et  tertxo  Leredj  didomenicho  dimichele  pescionj  a  \  Le  Rede  di 
bancho  Righattiere  Lequalj  dettj  dua  pezzj  diterra  sono  per  parte 
difondo  dotale  dima  daria  donna  didetto  Alesso  Carte  per  mano  dis er 
piero  daVincj  Sotto  gliannj  1479  &  vna  Ladetta  terra  aficto  Lucha 
della  Vacchio  danne  per  detto  ficto  Lanno  istaia 


Grano  ist aia  22 

Bocche 

-  f iorinj  27  s oldj 

67  7  2 

Alesso  baldouinettj  detto  - 

- 

- 

dannj  60  dipintore 

Ma  daria  sua  donna 

- 

- 

dannj  45 

Mea  sua  fanticella  - 

- 

- 

dan»j  13 
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Incharichj 

Vna  chasa  posta  nel  popolo  diSanc/o  Lorenzo  difirenze  nella  via  dello 
ariento  al  chanto  deghorj  confinj  dap0  via  asfcondo  et  t^rtio  Leonardo 
dimeo  disalj  a  ±  Messer  domenicho  marteglj  Laquale  one  apigione 
dachosimo  Lenzj  bocteghaio  fuorj  della  porta  afaenza  pagho  Lanno 
fiorinj  viij  di  suggiello  chome  apparisce  scripta  dimano  didetto 
chosimo 

fol.  41  tergo. 

Somwa  lesustanze  --------  f iorinj  67  7  2 

Abattj  per  5  p<?rc*  --------  f iorinj  37  4 

>5<  Auanzaglj  f iorinj  64  a  7  p^rc0  fanno  il  Ra  f iorinj  iiij°  s oldj  9  d anarj  6  aor° 

Abattj  p^rpigione  di  chasa  lire  46  lanno 

>5<  Manchaglj  per  teste  s oldj  diecj  di  f iorinj  larg/ij  -  -  -  -  s oldj  10 

Tochaglj  -------  f iorinj  —  lire  200 

[Another  copy  of  this  Denunzia,  written  in  the  same  hand,  occurs  in  the  Campione  del  Monte  ; 
Quartiere,  Santa  Maria  Novella;  Gonfalone,  Vipera ;  1480;  No.  54,  fol.  59. 

A  portion  of  this  second  copy  is  facsimiled  in  G.  Milanesi’s  ‘  Scrittura  di  Artisti  Italiani’  (Sec.  XIV- 
XVII),  Florence,  1876,  Vol.  I,  No.  74.  In  the  text  which  accompanies  this  plate,  it  is  erroneously 
stated  that  the  facsimile  was  taken  from  the  foregoing  copy. 

In  the  copy  printed  above,  the  official  marginalia  on  the  left  margin  of  the  document  are  no 
longer  legible.  In  the  second  copy,  in  the  Campione  del  Monte,  they  run  thus.  Against  the  first 
parcel  of  land,  under  the  heading  *  Sustantia  ’ : — ‘  Dal  69  nichio  c.  668  dachont0  dj  Rede  di  charlo 
Ridolfi  per  RettdiF  dj  f iorinj  2.16.6  dasoma  dj  f iorinj  44  s oldj  5  dlRendit*  [sic] .’  Against  the  second  parcel 
of  land,  under  the  same  heading: — ‘Dal  69  G°  L°  c°  c.  930  da  chont°  di'santj  disimone  anbruogj  per 
valut*  dj  f iorinj  27.’  It  appears  from  the  docket  of  this  second  copy,  on  fol.  72  tergo,  ‘  Reck 0  alesso 
al  28  diG°,’  that  the  return  in  question  was  lodged  with  the  officials  by  Alesso  himself  on  June  2S, 
1480. 

J.  Gaye,  in  his  ‘  Carteggio  d’ Artisti,’  Firenze,  1839,  Vol.  I,  p.  224,  cites  this  ‘Denunzia’;  and 
erroneously  alludes  to  Mea,  as  the  daughter  of  Alesso.] 

DOC.  VI. 

Firenze:  R.  Archivio  di  Stato.  Quartiere,  Santa  Maria  Novella;  Gonfalone,  Unicorno;  Portate  149S, 

N°  verde  66,  N°  21,  fol.  59  recto. 

Quartiere  dj  sancfa  ma  n“  G°  vipera 


(iorinj  493 

nl  jj  in  Ix-ncvlotto  di  pa 

gholo  grass)  g*  chiaue 
No.  63  p«r  Uormj  8  iS  j 


danseglj  p er  laue- 
duta  degliuficalj 
per  piu  pczzi 
ditera  per  HenJit' 
ditiormj  quattro 
uoldj  Rove  danarj 
iij  disug° . 


danieglj  per  lauc- 
dula  chome  di 
sopra  per  piu 
pezzt  ditera  prr 
HenJit  •  diliormj 

otto  s oldi  djcotto 
<1  amrj  ifj  disug 


Alesso  dibaldouinetto  dalesso  baldouinettj  disse  lagrauezza  sua  in  dtc/o 
alesso  Inchamerata  dellamfo  1481  i;:detto  Alesso  Schala  habito 
nelpopolo  disanlorenzo  djfirenze 

Sustanze 

Vmpezzo  diterra  lauoratia  posta  nelpopolo  dlsaucta.  m“  aquinto  djstafora 
12  daprimo  chowfina  ebeni  disa»c/a  m“  magiore  dj  fircnze  a  ij°  Gio- 
uanni  digiorgio  aldobrandinj  a  iij"  Lcmonache  di  faenza  a  iiij°  Pagolo 
dinan«i  dacholonnato 

Vmpezzo  diterra  lauoratia  distfl  tor  a  7  posta  nelpopolo  disaxc/a  m*  aq° 
co»fini  che  dap”  lerede  dj  santi  disimonc  ambrogi  ij"  &  terzo  le  rede 
didomenicho  dimatteo  dimichele  pcscionj  a  iiij°  lerede  dibancho 
rigatticre  edetti  pczzi  diterra  lauora  lucha  dj  domenicho  di  biagio 
dalauacchio  ctielle  afitto  dame  edammi  lanwo  difitto  stfl;  xxij  digrano 
edetti  dua  pczzi  diterra  sono  per  parte  difondo  dotale  di  m*  daria 
mia  donna  Rogato  ser  picro  dauinci  noturo  alpalagio  dclpodesta 

difirenze  sotto  lanno . 0 

Grano  st aj  xxij  .... 

Vmpezzo  diterra  vigniata  distaiora  xj  epanora  tre  chompcrai  danoferi 
dipierozzo  dinofri  chalzaiuolo  posta  nelpopolo  dis<«nc/o  martino 
ascsto  logho  detto  acqua  ritrosa  Confini  dap"  via  ij"  rede  diz.inobi 
pasquinj  iij°  batista  ucrnacci  iiij"  saluestro  digiouanni  schiattcsi 
lauora  ladetta  uig*  lucha  didomenicho  dalauacchio  epagolo  dogni 
chosa  cioc  folia  ainia  mano  la  detta  uignia  euignia  vecchia  reude 
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lanno  da  16  a  18  barili  diuino  chosto  lost aioro  lire  xxiij  dipicciolj 
Comprrala  pezterra  danofri  dipierozzo  sopradecfo  Rogato  ser  piero 
dant0  da  uinci  notaro  alpalagio  delpodista  difirenze 

Vino  Banlj  18  -  -  -  -  iiorinj  8  18  3 

Incharichi 

Vna  chasa  chonsua  uochaboli  echonfini  posta  alchanto  dighori  popolo 
disancfo  lorenzo  difirenze  laqual  chasa  sie  dichosimo  dipiero  lenzi 
bottegaio  allaporta  afaenza  Confini  che  dap0  via  ij°  &  terzo  rede 
dihonardo  djmeo  disali  iiij0  Jac°  maringho  tiratoiaio  Edella  detta 
chasa  nepago  lanno  djpigione  lire  46  dj  picciolj  a  decto  chosimo 
Edddetto  chosimo  pagha  pesoborghe  nelq uartiere  dfsanta  ma  na 
popolo  di  san  L°  dentro  dafaenza. 

fob  59  tergo. 

Adi  26  dj  febraio  1483  michonsigniorono  echonsolj  dellarte  demercha- 

dutade^liu^an"'  ta^itj  lapigione  di  dua  botteghe  Rogato  ser  giouannj  migliorellj  loro 

Rendit*  dj  iiorinj  not aro  poste  insulle  piazza  disangiouannj  Laprima  bottega  sie 

uentidua  disug°  cholla  chasa  djsopm  nella  quale  chasa  abita  ma  piera  donna  che 

fu  dj  rinierj  chaualchantj  Epaga  lanno  djpigione  lire  45  lanno  di 
picciolj  Enella  bottega  djsotto  adecta.  chasa  habita  filippo  dj rinierj 
banditore  epagliaiuolo  prestatore  dichauaglj  epaga  lanno  djpigione 
lire  65  djpicciolj  Confini  dap0  via  ij°  gherardo  djgherardo  chasinj 

iij°  larte  demerchatantj  iiij0  pagolo  dipina  doro  speziale  -  -  iiorinj  22  —  — 

daseglpp^r  lauc-  Vna  bottegha  laquale  e  nelnumero  delle  due  botteghe  sopradette  laquale 
habita  filippo  dj  saluestro  sellaio  Epaga  lanno  djpigione  lire  44 
dipicciolj  confini  dap°  via  ij°  laporta  dellopera  disangiouannj 
iij°  larte  demerchatantj  iiij°  larte  detta  lequal  botteghe  epigione 
manno  chonsigniato  per  mio  mestero  &  pagamento  del  musaicho  dj 
sangiouannj  che  jo  o  racchoncio  &  rifatto  erischiarato  Eanchora  o 
affare  ilfregio  dj  fuora  Eanchora  quando  accadessi  djracchonciare 
decto  musaicho  sono  ubrigato  aogni  loro  richiesta  Queste  botteghe  e 
ilpagamento  delmio  magistero  eessercitio  et  trafficho  lapigione 
diqneste  botteghe  sie  ilmio  ghuadagnio  delmio  trafficho  chede 
stuccho  euetrj  esmaltj  eferrj  chonchio  lauoro  -  -  -  iiorinj  8  16  — 

Sonma  lentrata  dela  przma  faccja  di  quest91  schritta  iiorinj  tredicj  s oldj 
sette  danarj  vj°  disug0  chefanno  iiorinj  l&rghj  di grossj  iiorinj  undjccj 
s oldj  dua  danarj  xj  Tochaglj  didecima  iiorinj  uno  s oldj  dua  danarj 
iiij0  hdrghj 

Sonmma  lasechonda  faccja  ddquest9  schritta  iiorinj  trenta  s oldj  sedjccj 
disug0  chefanno  iiorinj  la rghj  digrossj  iiorinj  uenticinqne  s oldj 
xiij  danarj  iiij  Tochaglj  didecima  iiorinj  dua  s oldj  undjccj  danarj 
iiij  la  rghj  chefanno  intuto  didecima  colie  partite  disopra  int° 
iiorinj  tre  s  oldj  tredjccj  danarj  viij0  la  rghj  -  iiorinj  3  13  8 

Adj  28  djgennaio  1504  abattesi  s  oldj  2  danarj  9  la  rghj  per  tantj  itj  inconto 

djgiouannj  ambruogi  unicorno  c.  430  ...  -iiorinj  3  10  11  la  rghj 

Adj  detto  abattesi  s  oldj  14  danarj  10  la  rghj  posti  aconto  dis  er  pagolo 

damerigo  trianj  c.  208  ......  iiorinj  2  16  j°  la  rghj 

Addj  17  didicenbre  1556  iiorinj  4  .  9  posti  a  sa  Colonba  monacha  Ge  detto 

perstta  n°  303  --------  iiorinj  49  — 

[*  Lacuna  in  original. 

It  appears  from  the  dockets  on  a  great  number  of  the  ‘  Portate  ’  of  1498,  that  they  were  actually 
returned  between  March  and  May,  1495.] 


auta  cnome  ai- 
sopra  per  Rendit* 
diiiorinj  otto  s oldj 
sediccj  disug0 


fol.  60  recto. 


DOC.  VII. 

Libro  di  Ricordi  d’Alesso  Baldovinetti,  segnato  A. 
fob  1  recto. 

*  A1  nome  di  Dio,  e  della  sua  Madre  vergine  Maria,  e  di  tutta  la  corte  del  paradiso,  che  mi 
*  dieno  gratie  di  fare  qui  in  questo  libro  el  buono  principio  e  la  buona  fine.  Ammen. 


‘In  questo  libro  scriverro  tutti  mie  ricordi,  e  debitori  e  crcditori ;  el  quale  libro  e  d’Alesso  di 

*  Baldovinetto  d’Alesso  Baldovinetti,  cominciato  a  di  io  di  Diciembre  1449;  segnato  A.’ 

fol.  4  tergo. 

*  1465.  Lionardo  di  Bartolommeo,  detto  Lastra,  e  con  Giovanni  di  Andrea  vetraio  deono  dare 

*  a  di  14  di  Febbraio  lire  cento  venti,  e  qua’  denari  sono  per  dipintura  d’una  finestra  posta  nella 
‘  cappella  maggiore  di  S.  Trinita,  la  quale  finestra  ha  fatta  fare  Bongianni  di  Bongianni  Gianfigli- 

*  azzi  a  detto  Lastra,  e  con  Giovanni  maestri  di  finestre  di  vetro :  ed  io  Alesso  l’ho  disegnata  e 
‘  dipinta  loro  per  soldi  quaranta  al  braccio  quadro  ;  intendendosi  l’occhio  di  sopra  in  detta  somma 

*  e  misura  con  detta  finestra.  L.  120.’ 

fol.  7  recto. 

1470,  11  Aprile.  Toglie  a  dipingere  la  tavola  della  cappella  maggiore  di  S.  Trinita  da  Bongio- 
vanni  di  Bongiovanni  Gianfigliazzi,  nella  quale  ha  a  essere  una  Trinita  con  due  santi  da  lato,  con 
angioli,  S.  Benedetto  e  S.  Giovanni  Gualberto.  La  dette  finita  il  di  8  Febbraio  1471  ;  e  n’ebbe  dal 
Gianfigliazzi  in  pagamento  fiorini  8g  larghi  d’oro. 

fol.  7  recto. 

1471,  1  Luglio.  Toglie  a  dipingere  la  cappella  maggiore  di  S.  Trinita  da  Bongiovanni 
Gianfigliazzi  per  ducati  200  d'oro  larghi,  da  finirsi  in  tempo  di  cinque  anni  a  7. 

Printed  by  G.  Pierotti,  in  the  *  Ricordi  di  Alesso  Baldovinetti,  Pittore  Fiorentino  del  secolo  xv, 
Lucca,  Tipografia  Landi,  1868,’  pp.  9,  12,  and  14.] 


DOC.  VIII. 


Firenze:  Archivio  di  Santa  Maria  Nuova;  Libri  di  San  Paolo.  Filza  labelled  ‘  Libri  Diversi,’  contain¬ 
ing  a  number  of  miscellaneous  account  books  relating  to  the  hospital.  A  small  upright  book  of 
47  leaves  of  paper,  bound  in  a  parchment  cover,  inscribed  : 


RICHORDI 

•B* 


fol.  1  recto. 


1470 


In  questo  quaderno  faro  richordo  ditutte  lespese  faro  nellachappella  maggiore  dj  Santa  trinita  cioe 
/  oro  /  azurro  uerde  lacha  congnj  alt rj  cholorj  espese  cheachadranno  indetta  chappella  echosi 
siano  rimasi  dachordo  ?  io  e  meserbongiannj  gianfigliazi  aloghatore  epadrone  didetta  chappella 
chome  appare  per  una  scritta  soscritta  dj  sua  mano  laquale  io  tengho. 


fol.  2  recto. 


1470 


chonperaj  addj  9  di  marzo  anno  detto  libre  2  eoncic  g  dazurro  dimangnia  da 
chardinale  delbulletta  per  pregio  dj  soldj  26  loncia  fu  azurro  sottile 
E  addj  12  dimarzo  anno  detto  chonperaj  libre  4  eoncie  due  emmezo  dazzurro 
dimangnia  per  pregio  dj  soldj  .  33  .  loncia  - 
E  addj  uentj  dimarzo  chonperaj  libre  .  6  .  dj  uerdazzuro  per  pregio  dj  soldj 
14  loncia 

E  addj  .25.  dimarzo  chonperaj  libre  .2G.  dj  pju  cholorj  chostorno  tuttj  insieme 
lire  .  28 .  cioe  lire  ventotto 

E  adj  28  daprile  anno  detto  chonperaj  sediej  quadernj  djfoglj  realj  dastraccio 
per  soldj  .  5  .  clquadcrno  per  fare  glispoluerezj  de  profetj  c  altrj  spoluerezi 
achaggiono  in  detta  volta  ------- 

E  adj  .  31  .  daprile  anno  detto  chonperaj  libra  vna  eoncie  7  dazurro  djmangna 
dauno  tedescho  in  una  vescicha  per  pregio  dj  soldj  31  loncia 


1  ire  42  soldj  iS 
lire  83  soldj  6 
lire  50  soldj  S 
l*r<r 28  soldj-  diinarj- 

lire  4  soldj  -  d anarj  - 
li  re  29  soldj  9  d anarj - 


fol.  2  tergo. 


1471 


E  addj  24  dimaggio  anno  detto  chonperaj  libre  4  eoncie  5  dj  digiallo  (sicj 
cioe  arzicha  per  detta  chappella  j ter  pregio  dj  dj  sic  soldj  .  13  .  loncia 
E  addj  .  24  .  diluglio  chonperaj  libre  quatro  dolio  djseme  dilio  per  pregio  dj  soldj 

4  lalibra . 


lire  34  soldj  9 
lire  —  soldj  16 


E  addj  .29.  daghosto  chonperaj  dabernardjno  djuentura  chefa  epenneglj 

penneglj  .  58  .  diuaio  tra  grossj  esottilj  luno  perlaltro  grandj  eppicholj  -  lire  j  soldj  12 
E  adj  29  daghosto  spesi  tra  uaseglj  nuouj  epentolinj  esetole  espagho  per 
farpenneglj  dj  setole  epportatura  dj  chassette  echapre  perasercitio  dj 
detta  chappella  ------  lire  3  soldj  5 

E  addj  primo  dj  settenbre  anno  detto  chonprraj  oncie  cinque  dj  lacha  fine 

per  pregio  dj  soldj  14  loncia  intutto  -  lire  3  soldj  i° 

E  addj  25  disettenbre  detto  anno  detto  chonperaj  libre  due  dazzurro  djmangnia 
dagionannj  dandrea  uetraio  per  pregio  di  soldj  .  25  .  loncia  disse  era 
dunsuo  chonpare  chorriere  Lauea  rechato  da  uinegia  voile  detto  giouannj 
soldj  4  perandare  abbere  -------  Ure  30  soldj  4 


fol.  3  recto. 


1472 


E  addj  12  daprile  anno  detto  chonp^raj  libre  /  cinque  /  dazurro  dj  mangnia  cioe 
biadetto  per  fare  elletto  sotto  lazurra  fine  el  quale  chonperaj  da  lorenzo 
dipiero  djpintore  inborghosantappostolo  per  pregio  dj  soldj  5  loncia 
E  addj  13  digiungnio  anno  detto  chonperaj  dadomenicho  battjloro  pezi  mille 
setteciento  dorofine  indue  uolte  laprimafu  cinqueciento  lasechonda  melle 
dugiento  messo  insollo  stangnio  per  pregio  di  lire  sesantuna 
E  addj  15  digiungnio  chonprraj  dagiouannj  battiloro  detto  rosso  pezzi 
cinqueciento  dorofine  messo  insullo  stangnio  per  pregio  di  lire  djciotto  - 
E  addj  23  dj  giungnio  anno  detto  chonperaj  pezzj  /  quatro  /  mila  doro  fine  per 
pregio  dj  lire  tre  e  soldj  quatro  el  cie?;tinaio  dauno  gienouese  cioe  oro 
battuto  aggienoua  -.------ 

E  addj  28  di  giungnio  anno  detto  chonpcraj  fogli  ottantasej  di  stangnio  giallo 
per  metteruj  suso  loro  intutto  chosto  - 
E  addj  9  di  lulglio  chonperaj  libre  otto  diuernicie  liquida  per  appichare  loro 
insulla  uolta  cioe  gliornamentj  doro  fine  - 


lire  15  soldj  — 

lire  61  soldj  — 
lire  18  soldj  — 

lire  128  soldj  — 
lire  8  soldj  — 
lire  3  soldj  4 


fol.  3  tergo. 
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E  addj  14  di  settenbre  an  no  detto  chonp^raj  oncie  otto  dj  cinabro  fine  per  fare 
echerubinj  dellarcho  dinanzi  didetta  chappella  per  pregio  dj  soldj  2  e 
danarj  otto  loncia  -------- 

E  addj  13  dj  giennaio  anno  detto  chonperaj  libre  2  eoncie  diecj  dazzurro 
dimangnia  dauno  polacco  per  pregio  dj  soldj  uentj  loncia  azurro  chiaro 
bello  sottile  - 


lire  1  soldj  1  danarj  4 


lire  34  soldj  — 


[In  a  later  hand  :] 

Seghuitasj  per  fare  Richordj  per  lospedale  di  pizichora  del  terzo  ordjne  dj  san 
franchesco  iscritto  per  giouanj  diser  antonio  vianizzj. 


[The  remainder  of  the  book  is  filled  with  accounts  relating  to  the  hospital  of  S.  Paolo. 

Since  I  discovered  this  ‘  Libro  di  Ricordi  ’  last  autumn,  in  the  ‘  archivio  ’  of  S.  Maria  Nuova, 
its  contents,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Alesso,  have  been  printed,  no  doubt,  inadvertently,  though  not 
without  some  errors,  in  the  third  number  of  the  Miscellanea  d'Arte,  Firenze,  Marzo,  1903,  p.  50,  by 
Signor  Piero  Bagnesi-Bellincini,  the  keeper  of  the  ‘  archivio,’  to  whom  I  happened  to  mention  my  find.] 


DOC.  IX. 

Firenze:  R.  Archivio  di  Stato.  Conventi  soppressi,  No.  grosso  89,  Santa  Trinita,  No.  135. 

Libro  cartaceo  scritto  circa  la  meta  del  secolo  xvii,  da  D.  Averardo  Niccolini,  Abate  di  Santa 
Trinita;  contenente  notizie  della  Chiesa  e  Monasterio  di  Ripoli,  e  della  Chiesa  e  Convento 
di  Santa  Trinita. 

[Without  pagination.] 

Annotazioni  e  ricordi  per  la  Chiesa  di  S.  Trinita. 

Cappa  Maggiore  della  SSma  Trinita  de  Gianfigliazzi 

1371.  Nella  fabrica  et  edifizio  della  Cappa  Maggiore  si  legge  in  una  carta  pecora*  che  l’anno  1371. 

l’Ab.  di  quel  tempo  .  ,  .  ,f  al  pop°  di  S.  Trinita  che  fabricasse  la  Cappella  Maggiore  di 

da  Chiesa  e  questo  intermine  di  tre  mesi,  e  passati  q4‘  .  .  .  .f  dato  principio  atal  fabrica  la 

concederebbe  a  chi  la  uolesi  fabricare. 
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1463*  Si  comincio  d*  fabrica  ma  molto  adagio,  poiche  l’anno  1463  si  legge  che  era  mezza  fabricata,  si  come 
erano  anco  molte  altre  Cappelle,  e  tutto  auueniua  per  mancamento  di  danaro ;  la  doue  per 
darli  fine  l’Abb.  congrego  in  Chiesa  tutt’  il  popolo,  ouero  la  maggior  parte,  per  dare  questa 
Capp*  perche  essendo  mancati  i  danari  per  tirarla  innanzi,  la  famiglia  che  l’aueua  lipotesse 
dar  i’ultima  mano,  cosi  il  di  4  di  Febbraio  dello  stesso  anno  a  uiua  uoce  del  pop"  fu  concessa  a 
meser  Bongianni  di  Bongianni  Gianfigliazzi,  e  aquelli  che  fossero  dell  sua  linea. 

Questa  famiglia  aueua  gia  la  Capp“  di  S.  DonatoJ  posta  in  detta  Chiesa  la  p*  a  canto  alia 
.  .  .  .t  uerso  il  coro,  a  q»zsta  aueuano  gl’  Oblighi  come  di  sotto  si  dira ;  Onde  ottenuta  che 

ebbe  Bongianni  tal  Cappa  la  fini,  e  la  fece  dipignere  da  Alesso  Baldouinetti,  di  cui  mano  e  .  .  .  .  +  , 
come  anco  ...  A  doue  fe  effigiata  la  SSma  Trinita,  e  l’Altare  .  .  .  .+  situata  sotto  la 
finestra  inuetriata  del  Coro,  e  in  qazstra  Cappa  fatto  la  sepolt*  cui  portorno  l’ossa  dei  loro 
antenati. 


Alesso 

Baldo¬ 

uinetti 

Pittore. 


[°  Firenze,  Archivio  di  Stato,  Diplomatico,  Santa  Trinita,  1371,  l°  novembre  :  cited  by  Arnaldo 
Cocchi,  ‘  Le  Chiese  di  Firenze,’  Firenze,  1903,  Vol.  I,  p.  1S0. 
t  Lacuna  in  original. 

X  An  error  for  San  Benedetto.  This  chapel,  the  patronage  of  which  now  belongs  to  the  Marchesi 
Lotteringhi  della  Stufa,  is  the  first  chapel  of  the  right  aisle,  on  entering  the  church.] 


Inuetriate  della  Chiesa 

Ricordo  ancora  come  l’inuetriata  della  Cappella  maggiore  della  Chiesa  di  Sa  Trinita  di  Firenze 
essendo  tutta  guasta,  rotta  e  rattoppata,  in  maniera  che  non  rendeua  lume  alcuno,  se  non  doue  non 
era  rete :  il  medestmo  Rmo  Prttfre  D.  Damiano  Generale  [della  Congregazione  di  Vallombrosa  molte 
uolte  uedendo  il  bisogno,  ne  haueua  trattato  e  pregato  il  Sigr  Orazio,  et  il  Sigr  Luca  Gianfigliazzi,  chc  la 
uolessino  rifare  tutta  di  nuovo,  et  accio  si  pregassino  a  uolere  fare  da  spesa  promesse,  che  la  Fabbrica  di 
Sa  Trinita  di  Firenze  hauerebbe  in  parte  concorso  per  la  somma  di  scudi  30  6  35.  Alla  fine  al  tempo  del 
P.D.  Florio  0  Sili  Ab°  di  Sa  Trinita,  e  soprastante  alia  da  fabbrica  l’anno  1616,  si  deliberorno  metterui 
mano,  e  per  dare  loro  aiuto  ci  obligo  a  fare  l’inuetriata  dell’  occhio  di  sopra  con  quelle  due  ali,  rassettarli 
ferramenti,  che  vibisognauano,  e  fare  li  Ponti  che  u’andauono,  e  cosi  al  nome  del  Sigro  Iddio  si  dette  fine 
alia  da  Inuetriata  del  mese  di  Giugno  1616. 

e  per  la  nos/ra  parte  si  spese  in  tutto  .  .  .  .°  come  il  tutto  apparisce  all’  Libro  della  Fabbrica 

di  Sa  Trinita  Seg*  C.  a  .  .  .  .°  Libro  Ricordi  Seg1  zF.  ac.  167. 

(°  Lacuna  in  original.] 


DOC.  X. 

Firenze:  R.  Archivio  di  Stato.  Sczione  della  Dcputazionc  della  Nobilita  c  Cittadinanza.  Miscellanea. 

La  copia  e  di  mano  di  G.  B.  Dei. 

Nel  nome  di  Dio — A  di  19  di  Gennajo  1496  (st.  c.,  1497). 

Noi  Denozo  di  Lese  dipintore,  e  Piero  di  Cristofano  da  Chastel  della  Pieve  dipintorc,  c  Filippo  di  fra 
Filippo  dipintore,  e  Choximo  di  Lorenzo  Rosselli  dipintore,  eletti  da  i-l/zsso  di  Baldovinetto  Baldovinetti 
dipintorc  a  vedere  c  giudicharc  e  por  pregio,  per  vighore  d’una  scritta,  la  quale  detto  Alesso  a  con 
M.  Bongianni  de’  Gianfigliazzi  c  sua  credi,  a  una  chappella  fatta  di  pittura  in  Santa  Trinita  di  Firenze, 
cio6  la  Cappella  Maggiore  di  detta  chiesa.  La  quale  veduta,  tutt’  insieme  d’accordo,  isaminato  tutto  le 
spese  di  calcina,  azzurro,  oro  e  tutti  altri  colori,  ponti  e  ogni  altra  cosa,  con  sua  faticha,  giudichiamo  che 
di  tutto  cl  sopradetto  Alesso  debbi  avere  fiorini  mille  larghi  d’oro  in  oro,  cio6  fior.  ioool.d’o.  in  o.  1C  per 
chiarezza  di  detto  giudicio  c  della  vcrit:\,  Io  Choximo  di  Lorenzo  sopradetto  6  fatto  questa  scritta  di  mia 
propria  mano  questo  sopradetto  di,  e  tanto  giudicho ;  c  qui  da  pie  si  soscrivcranno  da  pie  di  loro  propria 
mano  essere  contcnti  a  quanto  di  sopra  t  scritto,  e  tanto  tanto  sic ]  giudichare. 

Io  Benozzo  di  Lese  dipintorc  sono  stato  a  giudicharc  la  sopradetta  chappella  ;  c  a  quanto  di  sopra  si 
contienc  sono  stato  contento,  c  per  fede  di  questa  veriti  6  fatto  questi  versi  di  mia  propria  mano,  anno  c 
mese  c  dl  detto  di  sopra. 

Io  Piero  Perutfino  penctorc  sono  istacto  a  giudicharc  la  sopradicta  chappella  ;  et  a  quanto  de  sopra 
sc  conctienc,  c  sono  istacto  conctecto,  e  per  fede  de  questa  viricta  one  facta  questa  de  mia  propia  mano 
queste  dine  sopradicto. 


u 
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Io  Filippo  di  Filippo  dipintore  sopradetto  fui  presente  cogl’  infrascritti  maestri  a  giudichare  la  detta 
chappella,  e  chosi  confermo  e  giudioho,  e  per  fede  della  verita  offatto  questi  versi  di  mia  propia  mano, 
ogi  questo  di  sopradetto. 

Printed  in  ‘Alcuni  Documenti  Artistici  non  mai  stampati.  [1454-1565.]’  Firenze,  Le  Monnier, 
1855,  [Per  cura  di  Zanobi  Bicchierai,  per  le  nozze  Farinola — Vaj.] 

DOC.  XI. 

Firenze:  R.  Archivio  di  Stato.  Rogiti  di  Ser  Giovanni  di  Jacopo  di  Piero  dei  Migliorelli.  Protocollo 

dal  1481,  al  1484-5.  Segt0  M.  565. 

fol.  186  recto. 

In  dei  nomine  amen.  Anno  dominj  nosfrj  ytiu  xpj  abeius  salutifera  incarnatione  millesimo 
quadringeniesimo  ottuagesimo  t^rtio  Jnd ictione  secunda  &  die  vigesima  sexta  mensis  februarij  Actum 
flor entie  in  popnlo  sancte  marie  delfiore  prescntibus  francesco  andree  nerij  de  vetteris  et  Stefano 
compagnj  sellario  popnlj  sancte  marie  delfiore  testib^s  &c. 

Allessus  olim  baldouinettj  de  baldouinettis  locauit  ad  pensioner  Allesandro  andree  delfede 
sellario  popnlj  s anctj  laurentij  defloren£ia  ibidem  presentj  et  conducentj  per  se  &  suis  hcredibus  Vnam 
apothecam  ad  vsum  sellarij  et  in  qna  per  plures  annos  fecit  dictam  artem  sellarij  ut  magister  dictus 
allesander  cum  domo  super  dictam  apotecam  positam  flor entia  in  dicto  popnlo  sancte  m arie  delfiore  cuj 
ap°  via  aij  bona  op  ere  sancti  Johannis  batiste  deflorentia  aiij0  gherardj  casinj  aiiij0  dectj  gherardj  casinj 
infra  predictos  confines  &c.  protempore  et  termine  quinque  annornm  Jnitiatornm  die  quarta  mensis 
Januarij  proxime  preteritj  1483  et  vt  seqnitnr  finiendornm  &c.  promittens  now  facere  aliquem  contractum 
inprejudicium  presentis  locationis  &c.  Ex  aduerso  dictus  allexander  promixit  dicto  allesso  dictam 
apothecam  &  domum  tenere  prodicto  allesso  et  proalio  non  confiteri  &c.  et  dictis  bonis  vtj  ar°  bonj 
virj  &  pensionarij  &c.  et  in  finedictj  tcmporis  dicto  allesso  libere  dicta  bona  vacua  &  expedita  relapsare 
&c.  Et  soluere  qua \ibet  anno  dictornm  quinque  annornm  libras  centum  uigintj  otto  solidos  3  d anarios 
8  Uorcnorum  parvorum  soluendo  desexmensibns  insexmenses  prout  tangit  pro  rata  &c.  Cum  pacto 
expresso  &c.  quod  si  durante  dicto  tempore  dictus  allessus  decesserit  depresentj  seculo  quod  tunc 
&  eo  casu  secuta  morte  dictj  allessj  immediate  sit  finita  presens  locatio  &c.  Que  omnia  dicte 
partes  promixerunt  obscruare  &c.  subpena  florenornm  centum  aurj  Xaxgorum  &c.  que  &c.  qna  &c. 
nihillominus  &c.  proquibus  obi igaverunt  &c.  Kenumpti antes  &c.  quibus  pro  guar antigia  &c. 
Rogantes  &c. 

Item  postea  dictis  anno  Jnd  ictione  die  et  loco  presentibus  Johanne  xpoferj  voca‘°  chattagnini 
barbitonsore  pop;di  sancti  laurentij  de  flo r entia  et  Michaele  domcnici  filippi  sellario  populi  sancti 
felicis  in  piaza  deflorcn^’a  testibns. 

Suprascriptus  allessus  de  baldovinettus  locauit  ad  pensioncm  filippo  siluestrj  sellario  ibidem 
prcscntj  et  cowducentj  cum  licenfi'a  &  consensu  dictj  dictj  [sic]  siluestrj  ibidem  prcscntis  &  eodem 
filippo  lie entiam  et  consensum  dantes  et  prestantes  &c.  et  pro  se  &  suis  heredibus  Vnam  apothecam 
ad  vsum  sellarij  positam  flor entie  in  popnlo  sancte  m arie  delfiore  cuj  ap°  via  aij0  iij°  &  iiij°  bona  opere 
sancte  [sic]  Johannis  batiste  deflorcnfia  infra  prcdictos  confines  pro  tempore  et  termine  quinque  annornm 
proxime  fut urorum  Jnitiatornm  die  quarta  mensis  Januarij  proxime  preteritj  &  ut  sequitnr  finiendornm 
&c.  promittens  &c.  Ex  aduerso  dictus  filippus  cum  dicta  licewA‘a  &  consensu  promixit  dicto  allesso 
tenere  pro  dicto  allesso  dictam  apothecam  et  pro  alio  non  confiterj  &c.  &  ipsa  apotheca  vtj  ar°  bonj 
viri  &c.  et  infine  dictj  temporis  ipsam  relapsare  &c.  Et  dare  &  soluere  quHibet  anno  dictornm 
quinque  annornm  libras  quadragenta  qnatuor  Uorenonim  parvorum  soluendo  desexmensibns  insexmenses 
prout  tangit  pro  rata  &c.  Cum  pacto  quod  sidictus  allessus  durante  dicto  tempore  decesserit 
depresentj  seculo  quod  tunc  &  eo  casu  immediate  secuta  morte  dictj  allessj  presens  locatio  sit  finita 
&c.  Que  omnia  suprascritts.  dicte  partes  promixerunt  obseruare  &c.  subpena  flor enorum  centum  aurj 
lar gorum  &c.  qne  &c.  qna  &c.  Nihillominus  &c.  pro  quibus  obligaverunt  &c.  Kenumpti  antes  &c. 
quibns  pro  guar  antigia  &c.  Rogantes  &c. 


DOC.  XII. 


Firenze  :  R.  Archivio  di  Stato  ; 

fol.  1  tergo. 


Arch,  della  Grascia,  No.  5,  Libro  Primo  Nero  de’  Mortj,  dal  19  Dicembre 
1457,  al  11  Ottobre  1506. 

Mcccc0  lxxxiiij0. 


Messer  Bongiannj  djbongiannj  Gianfilgliazzj  Riposto  insanta  Trinita  era  dediecj  djbalia  adj 
7  dinovembre. 
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DOC.  XIII. 


Firenze:  Biblioteca  Nazionale;  Codice  Magliabechiano,  XXVI,  22,  23,24.  (II,  iv,  534,  535,  536.) 

‘  Sepoltuario  Fiorentino  ouuero  Descrizione  delle  Chiese,  Cappelle  e  Sepolture,  Loro  Armi  et 
‘  Inscrizioni,  della  Citta  di  Firc  e  suoi  Contorni,  fatta  da  Stefano  Rosselli,  L’  Anno  1657.” 

Vol.  II,  fol.  860  recto. 

La  Cappella  Maggiore  di  questa  Chiesa,  insieme  con  il  Coro,  ed  altare  di  essa,  e  dtdla  nobil 
Famiglia  de’  Gianfigliazzi,  e  fu  conceduta  dagli  Operai,  dal  Popolo,  e  dall’  Abbate,  a  m^sser  Bongianni 
di  Bongianni  Gianfigliazzi,  a  14  di  Febbraio  1463  ;  come  p er  rogo  di  Ser  Pierozzo  Cerbini  notaio 
Fiorentino  appare ;  si  uede  l’Arme  loro  in  piu  luoghi.  [Leone  azzuro,  campo  d’oro.] 

Questa  Cappella  e  dipinta  a  fresco  di  mano  d’Alesso  Baldouinetti,  e  ui  sono  ritratti  al  naturale 
molte  Persone  Illustri  de’  suoi  Tempi  .  .  .  La  Tauola  di  questa  Cappella  anticam£»t0  era  di  mano  di 
Gio uanni  Cimabue  Famoso  Pittore  ne’  suoi  Tempi,  e  ne  fu  leuata  per  dar  luogo  a  quella  d’  Alesso 
Baldouinetti,  che  ancora  si  uede  affissa  al  muro  del  Coro  sotto  le  finestre  uetriate  a  dirittura  dell’ 
Altar’  grande.  Nell’  imbasamento  della  qual  Tauola  dicono  essere  Scritte  queste  parole  : 

Jacobus  Gianfigliazzius  Bongiannis  Equitis  Fih'ws,  sua  erga  Deuw  Pietate. 


DOC.  XIV. 

Firenze:  R.  Archivio  di  Stato ;  Rogiti  di  Ser  Piero  di  Antonio  di  Ser  Piero  da  Vinci,  Protocollo  di 

Testamenti,  dal  1454,  al  1503.  Segnato  P.  357. 

Inserto  30,  No.  172,  fol.  360  recto. 

First  Will  of ‘Jacobus  filius  olim  Magnificj  militis  dominj  buongiovaxnj  bongiannis  dc  g/anfiglazis.’ 
Dated  July  24,  1497. 

A  will  of  6J  pages,  directing  among  other  things  ‘  sepulturam  uero  suj  corporis  (\uando  de  hac 
‘  presente  vita  migrarj  coxtigerit  elegit  et  deputauit  jn  ecclesio  sanctis  trinitatis  deflorentfa  insepulcro 
*  patris  sitaw  Jwcappella  maiorj  dicte  eccleste.’ 

IT  The  notices  of  Alesso  collected  shortly  after  his  death  by  a  member  of  his  family,  Francesco 
Baldovinetti,  though  cited  by  Domenico  Maria  Manni,  in  the  footnotes  to  his  edition  of  Baldinucci,t 
and  more  recently,  by  the  various  commentators  of  Vasari,  have  never  been  printed  at  length.  I  cannot 
more  fitly  bring  these  notices  of  Alesso  to  a  conclusion  than  by  giving  them  textually  for  the  first  time 
from  the  original  manuscript. 


DOC.  XV. 

Firenze:  Biblioteca  Nazionale;  Codice  Baldovinetti,  N°  244,  ‘  Memoriale’  di  Francesco  Baldovinetti. 
fol.  1  recto. 

T]I  [Begins]  Qvesto  elmemoriale  per  me  fatto  echonposto  francjescho  dfgouannj  djghujdo 
difranc0  dimesser  niccholo  dalesso  [di]  borghino  delbiecho  dim^ss^r  baldovinetto  diborghongnone 
baldovinettj  gta  degtudj  djciesj  degliabati  efigiouannj  [&c.J . 

fol.  2  recto. 

[Introductory  note,  in  which  the  writer  states  that  he  has  compiled  the  contents  of  the  volume 
‘  insu  molte  ischriptture  antiche  in  chasa  nostra  e  fuorj  diquella,’  adding,  ‘  edochomincjato  djtto 
Ijbro  addj  ventj  cinque  dj  febrajo  1513,  in  firenze  m  inchasa  mia  in  borgho  santto  appostolo  .  .  . 

c  finillo  quasi  tutto  inrnesj  qvattro,  ctoe  dechasi  della  chasa  nostra’:  i.e.,  the  notices  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  book,  relating  to  the  family  of  the  Baldovinetti.  The  latter  portion  contains  a  chronicle 
of  events  in  Florence,  continued  in  a  later  hand,  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.] 

[t  ed.  Firenze,  1767,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  186-7,  notes.] 

[1  These  numbers  refer  to  the  annotations  which  follow  this  document.) 
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fol.  37  recto. 

Pittore.  Alesso  dj  baldovinetto  dalesso  diborghino  delbiecho  dimmer  Baldovinetto  dj  Borghongnone 
[2]  Baldovinettj  morj  nel  1496  velcircha  deta  dannj  80  ellascjo  sua  reda  lospedale  dj  san  pagholo 
djfirenze  edjredo  lachasa  sua  debaldovinettj  esotterrato  sotto  levolte  disanlorenzo  elluj  fe  djtto  avello 
benche  daque  djchasa  era  tenuto  bastardo  nientte  djmancho  assuo  tenpo  fu  debuonj  djpintorj 
djtalia.  [*  In  margin  :  La  sepoltura  e  posta  a  mano  destra  a  canto  queWa.  di  Cosimo  Pater  Patriae  e 
di  Piero  medici  suo  figlio,  et  e  Chiusino  di  Pietra  l’Arme  del  Leone  a  basso  rilieuo  nel  marmo  bianco 
assai  ben  fatto  e  m  si  legge  la  scguento  Inscrizione  .B*  Baldouinetti  Alesn  de  Baldouinettis  et  suor  * 
Descend  :  1480.] 

f3J  Ristjaro  tutto  il  musaicho  delcjelo  djsangouannj  lanno  1 49*-*  iwcircha  chennebe  granpremjo 
dachonsolj  demerchatantj  eprovisione  mentre  chevisse 

[4]  djpinse  amesser  bongz'annj  gianfigliazzi  lachappella  magfore  dj  santa  trinita  che  ghrande  edjfitjo  ove 
eritrasse  moltj  nobilj  cjpttadjnj  eritrassevj  ghuido  baldovinettj  esse  medesimo  a  drieto  atuttj  chonun- 
cjoppone  rose  secche  Edosso  evno  fazoletto  brniano  ebbene  gran  premio  [  *Adi  15  SeRe«bre  1760. 
Lunedi  Queste  Pitture  furono  leuate  affatto,  per  esser  quasi  consumate  dal  tempo.  In  margin  : 
II  Ritratto  d’Alesso  Pittore  lo  feci  copiare  sopra  una  Tela  grande  al  natural^  e  si  tiene  in  casa  nostra.] 

[5]  djpinse  laltare  maggiore  disanta  maria  nuova  elacappella  dove  esiritrasse  chonuno  saeppolo  overo 
vno  dardo  iwmano  evna  gornnea  indosso 

[6]  djpinse  echjostrj  djsanbenedetto  fuorj  djfirenze  [*era  Monast.de  Frati  Camald ;  che  fu  rouinato 
1’  anno  1529.] 

djpinse  quella  nunzjata  enella  chortte  deservj  cioe  nativita  che  drieto  alaltare  della  nunzjata  acchorda 
euna  vergine  Maria  insulchantto  decharnnesecchj  [Interpolated] 

djpinse  vna  tavoletta  daltare  alentrate  in  santa  maria  novella  amanritta  de  tre  magj  chedjchono  essj 
bella  chosa.  [*  In  margin  :  La  de/ta  Tavoletta  fu  colorita  da  Sandro  Botticello  che  uisse  nel  tempo 
dj  Alesso  e  fu  miglior  maestro  dj  luj.]  edipinse  una  uergine  Maria  insulchantto  decharnneseccho. 
[Interpolated  a  second  time  by  error.] 

[7]  djpinse  latavola  delaltare  disanpiero  wchalicharza  nostro.  [*  Questa  non  ue  piu,  ne  si  sa  comj 
fosse  leuata.] 

djpinse  nechjostrj  djsanta  chrocje  vnchristo  chebatuto  alia  cholonna. 

djpinse  mestato  djtto  ciertte  natjvita  choncjpttadjnj  qvando  siscjende  leschale  delpalagio  della 
singnoria  che  sono  dua  tavole  sopro  alia  chateratta  e  ja  piu  su. 

djpinse  indjmoltj  altrj  luoghj  ealsuo  tenpo  non  cjera  ilmeglfo  maestro  edjmusaicho  non  cjera  aluj 
chelluj  chello  sapessj  fare  efecje  assaj  djscjepolj  eqnello  delghrillandaja  peruno  cheffu  siperfetto 
maestro  fusuo  discjepolo. 

[*  Alesso  Fece  il  mosaico  che  si  uede  nel  mezzo  della  Facciata  di  fuori  con  diuerse  Figure  della 
Chiesa  di  S.  Miniato  almonte,  si  come  li  mosaicj  de  Corettj  sopra  le  Porte  Iaterali  nella  Chiesa  di 
S.  Giouanni  del  Battesimo 

1744.  Queste  Pitture  oggi  apena  piu  si  distinguono,  per  essere  logore  dal  tempo,  et  altre  sono 
state  tolte  uia.] 


IT  [Since  writing  the  first  part  of  this  article,  my  friend  Dr.  A.  Warburg,  whose  name  is  known  to 
all  students  of  Florentine  art,  has  kindly  communicated  to  me  a  copy  of  a  series  of  additional  notices 
to,  and  annotations  upon,  the  foregoing  passages  from  the  ‘  Memoriale  ’  of  Francesco  Baldovinetti. 
The  copy  in  question  is  in  a  modern  Italian  hand,  written  apparently  some  thirty  years  ago ;  and  it 
is  bound  up  with  a  copy  of  Dr.  Pierrotti’s  ‘  Ricordi  di  Alesso  Baldovinetti,’ which  came  from  the 
library  of  the  late  Eugene  Miintz.  There  is  no  indication  in  this  copy  of  the  source  whence  these 
additional  notices  were  derived,  but  it  is  clear  from  internal  evidence  that  they  were  collected  by  a 
member  of  the  Baldovinetti  family,  c.  1750  ;  and  I  suspect  that  they  were  copied  from  the  voluminous 
genealogical  collections  of  Giovanni  Baldovinetti,  which,  with  other  manuscripts  once  belonging  to 

[*  These  interpolations  are  in  the  hand  of  Giovanni  di  Niccolo  di  Messer  Giovanni  Baldovinetti, 
as  appears  from  his  signature,  to  one  of  the  notes  in  this  volume,  on  a  slip  inserted  between  fol.  10, 
and  fol.  11.] 
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that  family,  are  now  preserved  in  the  national  library  at  Florence.  After  citing,  with  some 
omissions,  the  foregoing  passages  from  the  ‘Memoriale’  of  Francesco  Baldovinetti,  the  writer  of 
these  additional  notices  proceeds  as  follows  : — ] 

Da  Libri  di  partiti,  provisioni,  e  deliberazioni  de  Consoli  dell’  Arte  de  Mercatanti  si  ricavano  le 
seguenti  notizie. 

[8]  1481.  Alesso  di  Baldovinetto  piglia  a  racconciare  il  mosaico  guasto  nella  Facciata  della  Chiesa 
di  S.  Miniato  al  monte  sopra  la  porta  per  f iorini  23  a  tutte  sue  spese. 

[9]  1481.  II  Mosaico  della  Cappella  di  S.  Gio.  Batista  si  rasseti,  e  si  spenda  (iorini  100. 

Alesso  Baldovinetti  lo  rassetta  in  detto  anno  per  f iorini  So. 

Domenico  cel  Grillandaio  rivede  et  approva  la  suddetta  rassettatura. 

II  mosaico  fatto  sopra  la  porta  di  S.  Gio.  che  e  incontro  a  S.  Maria  del  Fiore  si  paga  ad  Alesso 
di  Baldovinetto  Baldovinetti  f iorini  39. 

[ro]  Alesso  Baldovinetti  piglia  a  rifare  il  mosaico  guasto  della  Tribuna  grande  di  S.  Gio.  Batista, 
essendo  solo  in  tutto  l’lmperio,  e  Giurisdizione  Fiorentina  che  allora  sapesse  tale  arte,  fu  eletto  per 
questo  da  Consoli  de  Mercanti,  e  fu  deliberato  da  essi  di  darli  a  godere  durante  sua  vita  tanti  beni 
che  rendino  f iorini  30  1’  anno,  con  che  egli  sia  tenuto  fino  che  vive  rassettare,  rischiarare,  e  fare 
quanto  bisogna,  e  mantenere  il  detto  mosaico. 

1 1]  S’avverta,  che  non  trovandosi  dal  nostro  scrittore  fatta  menzione  del  Ritratto  di  Alesso  Baldo¬ 
vinetti  pittore,  suo  Congiunto  e  Contemporaneo,  che  dal  Vasari,  dal  Borghini,  dal  Baldinucci,  e  dagli 
altri  scrittori  delle  di  Lui  opere  si  vuole  essere  stato  dipinto  da  Domenico  del  Grillandaio,  et  a  canto 
a  se  stesso  nel  Coro  di  S.  Maria  Novella;  ne  facendosi  altresi  menzione  da  questi  scrittori  de  i  due 
ritratti  d’Alesso  annoverati  nel  nostro  memoriale,  e  dipinti  da  se  stesso  nolle  Cappelle  maggiori  di 
S.  Trinita,  e  di  S.  Maria  Nuova,  si  da  luogo  ad  un’  altra  opinione,  forse  la  piu  sicura,  cioe  che  quel 
ritratto  destinato  da  citati  Autori  per  quello  di  Alesso  Baldovinetti  sia  di  Tomaso,  di  Currado,  di  Goro, 
padre  di  Domenico  del  Grillandaio,  e  da  esso  ritratto  a  canto  a  se  stesso,  et  in  mezzo  ad  altro  suo 
Fratello,  che  fu  pure  pittore,  che  1’  aiuto,  e  compi  le  di  lui  opere  rimaste  imperfette  doppo  la  morte 
di  esso  Domenico;  et  in  prova  di  cio  si  adduce  una  copia  delle  Figure  dipinte  nel  coro  suddetto  di 
S.  Maria  Novella  fatta  in  Acquerello  sopra  la  Carta  d’ordine  di  Vincenzio  di  Piero  Tornaquinci  uno 
de  Compadroni  d’esso  Coro  e  Cappella  magre  con  la  dichiarazione  di  ciascuna  figura  fattavi  nell’  anno 
1561  da  Benedetto  di  Luca  Landucci  Speziale  Uomo  d’  eta  grave  d’  89  anni,  che  asseri  aver  conosciuti 
vivi  tutti  coloro  ritratti  al  naturale  nclle  predette  Istorie ;  e  parlando  di  quella  Figura,  che  li 
accennati  Autori  dicono  rappresentare  Alesso  Baldovinetti  pittore,  segnl“  in  dr/ta  Copia  di  N  2  vi  si 
legge  il  .  .  .*  nome  de  padre  di  Domenico  del  Grillandaio. 

Descendenza  d’  Alesso  Baldovinetto  Pittore. 

—  Messer  Baldovinetto,  di  Bogognone,  di  Ugo,  di  Giuda,  fu  Console  del  Comunc  di  Firenze 
P  anno  1209,  e  da  esso  fu  preso  il  Casato  de’  Baldovinetti. 

—  Bieco. 

—  Borghino  fd  de’  Priori  dell’  Arti  nell’  1298.  1304.  Maria  di  Cecco  d’Alesso  Mannelli  sua 
moglie. 

—  Francesco  fu  Gonf.  di  Giustizia  1’  anno  1’  an  1330,  de'  Priori  1323  •  27  .  31  .  34  .  38  .  41  .  47 
Lisa  di  .  .  .*,  e]  Nanna,  di  Gugliclmo,  di  Bardo  Altoviti,  furono  sue  moglie. 

—  Alesso,  ebbe  .  .  .*  Capponi.  Simona  di  Niccolb  da  Soli,  Filippa  di  Vannuccio  Arrighi 

furono  sue  mogli — C)ucsti  Arrighi  d’Fmpoli. 

—  Baldovinetto  prese  nel  1426  Agnola,  d’  Antonio,  di  Gio.  da  Gagliano  degli  Ubaldini. 

12  j  —  Alesso  nato  1425  fu  eelebre  Pittore  et  Artcficc  di  mosaico. 

(12]  — Giovacchino  suo  fratello  mori  a  Scrmoneta  nel  Regno  di  Napoli. 

[*  Lacun  1  in  original.] 
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[13]  I4^5-  J5  Xbre.  Alesso  di  Baldovinetto  di  Alesso  (ch’  6  il  nostro  pittore)  rifiuto  1’  eredita 

del  detto  Baldovinetto  suo  padre  morto  ab  intestato  Set  Bartolommeo  di  Scr  Guido  Guidi  notaro 

Florentine)  rogd. 

Annotazioni  in  margine. 

[1]  *  L’  Originale  con  altri  libri  m'V  del  med°  Autore  si  conserva  appresso  di  noi  suoi  discendenti 

1’  anno  1750  nelle  nostre  antiche  Case  di  Borgo  SS.  Apostoli  in  Firenze  nelle  quali  scrisse  li  detti 
Libri. 

[2]  Alesso  nacque  1’  anno  1425,  [morto]  1’  anno  1499.  in  eta  di  anni  74. 

Alesso  Pittore  [morto]  29  Agosto  1499  fu  sepolto  in  S.  Lorenzo.  Lib.  de’  morti  nell’ 
Ufizio  dell’  Arte  de  med.  e  speziali. 

La  Sepoltura  d’  Alesso  Pittore  torna  apunto  vicino  la  Cappella  de’  Lotteringhi  della  Stufa 
che  e  la  prima  in  Cornu  Epistole  dell’  Altar  mag™  v’  e  il  Chiusino  ovato  di  pietra,  et  un  quadretto 
di  marmo  bianco  alto  e  largo  circa  f  di  braccio  con  la  suddetta  arme  a  basso  rilievo  assai  ben  fatta 
e  la  segt0  Inscrizione  : 

S.  BALDOVINETTI  ALESII  DE  BALDOVINETTI  [S]  ET  SVORFA/  MCCCCLXXX. 

A  di  16  Settembre  1739.  La  lecca  di  questa  sepolt.  fu  chiusa  da  noi. 

[3]  Questa  ristiaraz6  fu  fatta  1’  anno  1483.  come  si  vede  da  segli  partiti. 

[4]  Il  suddetto  Ritratto  d’  Alesso  nella  Cappella  de’  Gianfigliazzi  fu  da  me  scrittore  fatto  copiare 
in  un  Quadro  a  Olio  1’  anno  1730,  e  messo  nelle  nosire  antiche  Case  de’  Baldovinetti  poste  in  Borgo 
SS.  Apostoli,  insieme  con  gli  altri  Ritratti  degli  Uomini  illustri  della  nostra  Famiglia. 

[5]  Questa  Pittura  non  si  vede  piu  per  essere  stata  rifatta  di  nuovo  la  Chiesa. 

[6]  Questo  Monastero  di  Monaci  Carnald.  che  era  posto  circa  un  miglio  fuori  della  Porta  a  Pinti 
di  Firenze  fu  gettato  a  terra  1’  anno  1529  con  altri  simili  per  1’  imminente  Assedio  di  Firenze  fatto 
dall’  Armi  di  Clemente  70  Pont,  de’  Medici,  e  di  Carlo  V  Imperat. 

[7]  Questa  Chiesa  che  torna  di  la  da  Pratolino  e  d’  antico  Jus  Padrowato  della  Famiglia  de’ 
Baldovinetti,  e  la  suda  Tavola  piu  non  si  vede. 

[8]  Delib.  dal  1477  al  81  ac.  192.  Specchio  dal  1429  al  93.  Ricordi  dal  1481  al  95.  Delib.  dal 
1482  al  89  al  95. 

Queste  Provisioni  etc.  sono  registrate  nel  Codice  B.c.  1455  in  Arch10  Strozzi,  e  di  li  ricopiate  in 
una  filza  di  spogli  attenti  alia  Chiesa  di  S.  Gio.  Batta  appresso  il  Dot.  Francesco  Gori  Cappellano  di 
essa  c.  199.  219.  221.  et  oggi  Proposto. 

L’  anno  1739.  Fu  rifatto  di  nuovo  il  pavimento  del  Cimitero  sotto  la  Chiesa  di  S.  Lorenzo,  et  il 
di  16  Settb6  di  detto  anno  lo  scrittore  fece  riturare  con  i  mattoni  la  Bocca  di  detta  sepoltura,  come 
che  atteneva  ad  un  Ramo  spento  di  nostra  Famiglia,  et  a  noi  non  abbisogna,  ma  lo  feci  perche  non 
fusse  venduta  ad  altri,  vi  e  pero  rimasta  1’  antica  arme  nostra  con  1’  inscrizione  incisa  in  marmo,  che 
qui  dietro  si  legge. 

[10]  1483.  Delib.  dall’  1482  al  84. 

[11]  La  detta  copia  originale  fatta  sopra  la  Carta  in  acquerello,  si  trova  appresso  di  me  scrittore 
comprata  per  [?  soldi]  36  sopra  d’  un  muricciolo  1’  anno  1735,  et  un  altra  simile  si  trova  appresso  Gio. 
Antonio,  e  frate/li  del  Senator  Caio  Gaetano  Tornaquinci  nello  loro  moderne  case  in  Borgo  degli 
Albizzi,  et  ambidue  le  dette  Copie  sono  tirate  sopra  due  Tavole,  vedendosi  in  piedi  d’  esse  copie 
un’  alberino  d’  alcuni  rami  de’  Tornaquinci  con  le  notizie  appartenenti  a  medesimi,  scrittesi  di 
mano  del  predetto  Vincenzio,  che  ne  dovette  fare  piu  copie  con  distribuirle  a  quei  Capi  di  sua 
Famiglia,  che  allora  vegliava  divisa  in  piu  Consorterie,  e  Rami. 

*  These  numbers  refer  to  the  corresponding  numbers  prefixed  to  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 
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Nel  sepolt  :  antico  m.s.  in  Cartapec  :  del  anno  1463  nel  Capitolo  di  S.  Lorenzo  c.  4.  t,  si  legge  la 

seguente  memoria. 

Alesso  di  Baldovinetto,  d’  Alesso  Baldovinetti,  et  sua  Descendenti  la  23  sepultura,  come  segue 
1’  ordine  nel  primo  filare  della  Croce  con  Arme  d’  un  Lione  rampante  d’  oro  in  Campo  rosso  con 
fregio  d’  oro  intorno  alio  scudo  segnata  al  Bastardello  della  muraglia  c.  548,  N,J  90. 

[12]  Arnbidue  morti  senza  figli. 

[13]  Da  un  Libro  di  Ricordanze  nello  Spedale  de  Convalescenti  in  S.  Paolo. 

li  [It  is  significant  that  two  of  the  three  errors  which  we  are  now  able  to  detect  in  the  foregoing 
passages  from  the  ‘  Memoriale  ’  of  Francesco  Baldovinetti,  should  consist  in  the  attribution  to  Alesso  of 
the  paintings  by  Domenico  Veneziano,  once  in  the  tabernacle  at  the  Canto  de’  Carnesecchi,  and  the 
fresco  of  1  Christ  at  the  Column  ’  by  Andrea  da  Castagno,”  formerly  in  the  cloister  of  S.  Croce :  for 
Alesso  was  undoubtedly  the  pupil  of  Domenico,  as  his  early  works  prove;  and  the  assistant  of  Andrea, 
as  he  himself  states  in  his  ‘  Ricordi.’  Of  the  paintings  which  Alesso  is  here  stated  to  have  executed  in 
the  cloister  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Benedetto  al  Mugnone,  beyond  the  Porta  a  Pinti,  near  to  where  is 
now  the  Barriera  della  Querce,  at  Florence,  no  other  notices  have  come  down  to  us.  Here,  again,  it  is 
significant  that  Vasari  records  that  at  S.  Benedetto  were  works  by  the  hand  of  Andrea  da  Castagno, 
both  *  in  a  cloister,  and  in  the  church  ’ 0  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  monastery  had  long  been 
destroyed  at  the  time  Vasari  wrote  ;  and  that  he  himself  had  never  seen  the  cloister  in  question.] 

f  [The  patronage  of  the  church  of  S.  Piero  in  Calicarza  was  already,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  in  the  possession  of  the  Baldovinetti,  who  also  owned  the  ‘  torre,’  or  fortified  villa, 
called  La  Rocca  Perduta,  which  stood  near  the  church.  It  is  probable  that  the  Baldovinetti  had 
possessed  this  property  from  very  early  times.  It  lies  but  a  few  miles  from  P'iesole,  on  the  hills  above 
the  further  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Mugnone,  beyond  the  Medicean  villa  of  Pratolino.  According 
to  Ugolino  Verino’s  Latin  poem,  *  De  Illustratione  Urbis  Florentiae,’  t  the  Baldovinetti  had  their  origin 
in  P'iesole,  during  Roman  times  : 

‘  Baldovinetti  Domus  antiquissima,  primus 
‘  Incola  Romanus  Fesulani  montis  habetur.’ 

Of  the  church  of  S.  Piero  in  Calicarza,  I  find  the  following  notices  in  another  manuscript  which 
came  from  their  house  in  Borgo  Sant’  Apostoli.] 


Firenze:  Biblioteca  Nazionale;  Codici  Baldovinetti,  N°  37,  ‘Memoriale  di  Messer  Niccolo  d’ Alesso 

di  Borghino  Baldovinetti,  dal  1354  al  1391.’ 

fol.  31  tergo.  The  pagination  does  not  run  in  order.] 

[To  left,  a  rough  drawing,  in  pen  and  ink,  of  a  castellated  house  and  tower,  inscribed  *  torre 
dacalicarza  detta  larocha  pzrdvta.’  To  right,  a  similar  drawing  of  a  church  and  campanile, 
inscribed  ‘  Sco  Piero,’  and  below  the  date,  *  MccclxxxiiijV 

[Below  this  drawing  is  written,  in  the  hand  of  Giovanni  di  Niccolo  Baldovinetti,  as  appears 
from  a  signed  note  in  the  same  volume:]  L’  anno  1755.  Fu  gettata  a  terra  la  Chiesa,  gia  da 
qualche  tempo  interdetta  dal  Curato  di  S.  Iacopo  in  Pratolino  a  cuj  e  unita  senza  cho  da  noj 
Patroni  si  sia  data  alcuna  pcrmissionc. 

La  Rocca  da  lungo  tempo  fu  disfatta,  et  in  oggi  resta  solo  in  piedj  la  Torre  che  da  noj  non 
si  possiedc. 

[Below  on  a  slip  of  paper  attached  to  the  same  folio  is  written  :]  1734.  Kieordo  fatto  da  me 
Gio.  di  Poggio  di  Niccolb  di  messer  Gio.  d’  Iacopo  Baldovinetti,  come  essendomi  passato  qitfst* 
anno  sud.  di  maggio  &  uedcre  nostra  antica  Chiesa  di  S.  Piero  a  Calicarza  trouai  esser  quzsta 
posta  in  cima  d’  un  piccolo  Colic,  c  non  csserui  piu  Campanile,  et  in  distanza  di  pochi  passi 
esscrui  in  piedi  la  torre  fortissima,  goduta  di  pm^nte  (non  s6  p^rche)  dal  G.  D.  de  Medici  con  li 
suoj  Beni  di  Pratolino,  ma  non  giA  il  recinto  delle  muraglie  attorno  d’  cssa  torre,  che  qui  delineate 
si  uedono,  1c  quali  si  osscruano  rasate,  uedendosi  p erb  li  fondamen11  al  pari  del  terreno. 

Vasari,  ed.  1550,  Vol.  I,  p.  410.  t  ed.  1790,  Lib.  Ill,  p.  96. 
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L’  Altar  magre  di  dta  Chiesa,  che  in  oggi  b  V  unico  d’  essa  ha  una  tauola  dipinta  in  tela  assai 
memorise  di  franc0  moderna,  ne  potei  sapere,  che  cosa  sia  stata  di  quella  ui  dipinse  Alesso  Baldouinetti 
Baldoumetti.  nosAo  Pittore  antico,  se  pure  non  la  dipinse  a  fresco  sul  muro,  che  per  1’  antichita,  sia 

andata  male,  e  p^rli  resarcimen*1  della  Chiesa  sia  stata  guasta. 

In  oltre  trouai  che  la  mensa  dell’  med°  Altare  e  fatta  di  Sassi  murati  a  seccho,  ne  u’  apparisce 
alcuno  Contrasegno,  che  ui  siano  murate  le  2  reliquie  di  S.  Bartolomeo,  e  di  S.  Alesso,  che  nel 
memon'flle  di  franco  Baldouinetti  a  c.  .*  si  fa  menzione,  si  come  in  questo  med°  Libro  di 

m esser  Niccolo  Baldovinetti,  che  le’  dono  alia  predta  Chiesa. 

1734.  Lasciai  di  qzzeste  Reliquie  ricordo  al  Rettore  della  meda  Chiesa,  accio  ne  fecesse  magre 
diligenza,  se  pure  si  potessero  ritrouare  che  molto  lo  desidererej  a  Gloria  di  Dio,  et  onore  de  2  santi, 
alle  qua\'\  Reliquie  sifarebbe  fare  una  decorosa  Custodia  per  esporle  al  culto  publico. 

L’  anno  1752.  la  nostra  Chiesa  di  S.  Piero  a  Caligarza  per  esser  ridotto  in  cattiuo  stato,  fu 
demolita  fino  a  fondamenti  dal  Rettore  di  S.  Jacopo  in  Pratolino,  a  cuj  e  unita,  tutto  segui  senza 
saputa  dj  noj  Compadroni. 

H  [One  passage  in  the  ‘  Memoriale’  of  Francesco  Baldovinetti  has  been  passed  over  in  silence  by  all 
the  writers  who  have  cited  that  document,  from  Domenico  Maria  Manni  onwards.  It  is  that  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  Alesso  made  the  tomb  for  himself  at  S.  Lorenzo,  in  which  he  was  buried,  ‘  because 
those  of  his  own  house  held  him  to  be  a  bastard.’  This  would  explain  why  Alesso,  as  the  writer  of  the 
additional  notices  records,  renounced  on  December  15,  1465,  his  right  of  inheritance  to  the  estate  of  his 
father  who  had  died  intestate,  and  why  he  afterwards  disinherited  his  family,  and  left  his  property  to  the 
hospital  of  S.  Paolo.  The  ‘  rogiti  ’  for  the  year  1465,  of  the  notary,  Ser  Bartolommeo  di  Ser  Guido 
Guidi,  who  engrossed  the  instrument  by  which  Alesso  renounced  his  right  of  inheritance  in  that  year, 
have  not  been  preserved  among  the  notarial  archives,  in  the  Archivio  di  Stato,  of  Florence.] 

[°  Lacuna  in  original.] 
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BURLINGTON  MAGAZINE  FOR  CONNOISSEURS  OF  THE  PREVIOUS  MONTH 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

It  has  been  decided  to  make  an  important  change  in 
regard  to  The  Burlington  Gazette,  to  which  we 
desire  to  call  the  attention  both  of  our  readers  and  of 
the  trade. 

The  Burlington  Gazette  was  started  as  a 
supplement  to  The  Burlington  Magazine,  the 
reason  for  its  existence  being  that  it  was  felt  that  there 
were  many  matters  of  current  interest  which  could  not 
suitably  be  included  in  the  Magazine,  but  about  which, 
nevertheless,  the  readers  of  the  Magazine  would  like 
to  have  information. 

The  original  intention  was  that  the  Gazette  should 
be  issued  to  subscribers  only,  but  it  was  decided  to 
try  the  experiment  of  selling  it  to  the  public  separately 
from  the  Magazine,  and  it  was  announced  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  circulars  that  it  would  be  sold  separately. 

It  has,  however,  been  found,  after  six  months’  trial, 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  public  demand  for  the  in¬ 
formation  about  sales  and  other  matters  contained  in 
the  Gazette  to  warrant  its  being  published  separately, 
although  many  of  our  subscribers  have  expressed  warm 
appreciation  of  it.  We  have,  therefore,  decided  to 
return  to  our  original  plan  of  issuing  The  Burlington 
Gazette  only  to  subscribers  to  The  Burlington 
Magazine,  that  is  to  say,  to  those  who  subscribe  in 
advance  for  one  year.  It  will  in  future  be  sent  to 
subscribers  in  the  same  cover  as  the  Magazine. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  the 
advantages  which  are  obtained  by  prepaid  subscrip¬ 
tions.  By  a  prepayment  of  thirty-five  shillings  for  the 
year  a  subscriber  not  only  obtains  the  supplement,  but 
also  the  title-page  and  index  of  each  quarterly  volume, 
which  costs  sixpence  to  those  who  do  not  subscribe. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  by  subscribers 
we  mean  only  those  supplied  directly  from  the  office 
of  the  Magazine,  but  subscriptions  may  be  paid  through 
the  trade  provided  that  the  bookseller  or  agent  who 
receives  the  subscription  sends  us  the  name  and  address 
of  the  subscriber,  together  with  the  amount  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  less  the  trade  commission,  'flic  Magazine 
will  then  be  sent,  together  with  the  supplement  and  the 
quarterly  index,  directly  from  the  office  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber,  and  the  agent  will  subsequently  receive  his 
commission  on  each  annual  renewal  of  the  subscription. 

We  invite  the  trade  to  take  advantage  of  this 
arrangement,  which  means  a  great  saving  of  trouble 
to  the  agent  without  any  diminution  of  profit. 

The  Burlington  Gazette  will  continue  to  be 
issued  monthly  as  a  rule,  but  it  is  possible  that  in 
one  or  two  of  the  summer  months,  when  there  is  little 
doing,  it  may  not  be  issued.  A  supplement  will  be 
issued  with  the  October  number  of  tin-  Magazine  on 
October  15,  and  will  contain  a  review  of  the  picture 
sales  of  the  season  just  closed,  together  with  other 
matter. 


FORGED  ANTIQUITIES. 

I— LEAD. 

At  what  precise  period  in  the  world’s  history  forgery 
of  antique  objects  first  began  it  is  impossible  to  say  ; 
but  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  was  practised  soon 
after  genuine  antiquities  acquired  a  money  value 
among  collectors.  It  is  certain  that  among  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  articles  labelled  antiquities,  and  described 
as  having  been  found  in  London,  there  are  often 
some  interesting  and  occasionally  ingenious  examples 
of  forged  antiquities. 

Forty-five  years  ago  some  excavations  were  being 
made  for  a  new  dock  at  Shadwell,  and  it  was  reported 
that  about  two  thousand  leaden  pilgrims’  signs  or 
badges  were  discovered  by  the  workmen  during  the 
operations.  The  alleged  discovery  created  a  great  stir, 
and,  although  there  were  doubters  from  the  very  first, 
some  antiquaries  were  disposed  to  regard  the  objects 
as  genuine.  In  1S61,  however,  Mr.  Charles  Reed, 
F.S.A.,  was  able  to  show  that  the  so-called  pilgrims’ 
signs  were  in  reality  the  fruits  of  a  huge  system  of 
forgery  carried  on  for  some  years.  Mr.  Reed  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  actual  moulds  in  which  the  objects 
were  cast.  Ferhaps  the  most  extraordinary  discovery 
he  made,  however,  was  that  the  moulds  were  prepared 
and  the  designs  were  made  up  by  two  illiterate  men 
whose  employment  was  mud-raking  on  the  river-side. 

Soon  after  this  period  a  large  number  of  clumsv 
forgeries,  mainly  in  the  form  of  medals  in  lead  and 
cock-metal,  were  turned  out  by  Messrs.  ‘  Billy  and 
Charley,’  of  Rosemary  Lane,  Tower  Hill.  A  remark¬ 
able  feature  of  this  fraud  is  the  care  which  was 
taken  to  diffuse’ the  spurious  medals  over  wide  districts. 
Specimens  have  been  found  as  far  from  home  is  thi¬ 
mines  in  South  Africa,  and  many  of  the  larger  works 
of  excavation  which  have  been  carried  out  near  London 
have  been  ‘  salted  ’  with  these  sham  medals  in  order 
that  the  workmen  might  find  a  ready  sale  for  objects 
dug  out  of  the  earth  under  the  eyes  of  spectators. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  specimens  still  offered  for 
sale  among  the  miscellaneous  rubbish  of  the  auction 
room  ;  but  one  of  the  curious  facts  about  this  kind  of 
forgery  is  that  medals  and  other  objects  of  the  class 
have  become  sufficiently  notorious  to  command  a  ver\ 
fair  price  from  purchasers  who  buy  them  as  forgeries. 
Sums  varying  from  balf-a-crown  to  seven-and-si\|>cnce 
are  generally  given  for  specimens. 

In  the  present  article  it  is  intended  first  to  describe 
a  few  typical  examples  of  these  ingenious  fahriea 
tions  in  lead,  and  then  some  equally  curious  objects 
cast  in  brass  or  cock-metal  will  be  dealt  with. 

The  standing  figure  shown  in  Fig.  1  (11  and  6)  is  a 
hollow  casting  in  lead,  about  5f  in.  high.  Possible  it 
may  have  been  intended  to  represent  a  priest  or  some 
ecclesiastical  personage.  The  vestment  seems  to  U-.ir 
at  the  hack  some  kind  of  remote  resemblance  to  the 
cross  of  a  chasuble,  but  the  wavj  lines  which  fall  from 
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the  waist  to  the  feet  before  and  behind,  and  the  fur-like 
markings  all  over  the  surface,  present  difficulties  to  the 
acceptation  of  such  an  explanation.  The  head-gear 
may  have  been  intended  for  a  mitre,  or  the  idea  may 
have  been  borrowed  from  such  an  object  ;  but  this  is 


far  from  convincing.  Moreover,  instead  of  two  points 
it  has  six,  which  are  pressed  together  in  such  a  way 
as  to  partially  close  the  hollow  interior  of  the  casting. 

Attention  may  be  drawn  to  the  weakness  of 
modelling  displayed  in  the  bearded  face,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  slender  arms.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what 
is  intended  to  be  represented  by  the  cruciform  object 
held  in  the  uplifted  left  hand.  1  he  whole  figure  is 
ovoid  or  spindle-shaped  in  section,  (  lose  scrutiny 
reveals  the  fact  that  the  back  of  the  head  has  been 


is  some  quaintness  in  this  little  figure,  the  inconsis¬ 
tencies  of  costume,  the  impossible  date,  and  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  detail  all  proclaim  the  ignorance  of  the  forger. 

The  vase-like  object  depicted  in  Fig.  2  is  also  cast 
in  lead.  It  is  not  without  some  elegance  of  outline, 
but  the  ornament  which  appears  in  low  relief  is 
curiously  and  hopelessly  muddled.  The  chief  feature 
in  the  ornament  is  an  erect  figure,  perhaps  intended 
for  a  king.  11s  1  1-  surmounted  by  .1 

crown,  from  which  there  are  four  horn-like  projections. 
A  cross  is  held  in  the  left  hand.  An  unreadable 
inscription  is  placed  over  the  head  of  this  figure,  and 
the  date  1021  is  shown  at  the  back  of  the  vase.  This 
object,  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  1,  is  spindle-like  in 
section,  and  it  is  pretty  clear  that  thev  were  both  the 
work  of  one  man. 

In  bigs.  3  and  4  will  be  found  representations  of 
excellent  specimens  in  lead  of  the  medal-like  >bjects 
of  which  so  many  varieties  were  fabricated  at  Tower 
Hill.  The  subjects  represented  are  usually  of  a  quasi- 
ecclesiastical  or  military  character.  The  standing 
figure  shown  in  3  a  may  lie  intended  for  St.  Peter:  the 
objects  held  in  the  two  hands  are  apparently  rather 
full-sized  specimens  of  keys.  On  the  other  side  of 
this  medal  are  two  armed  knights  possibly  engaged  in 
fighting,  but  placed  at  awkwardlv  close  quarters.  (See 
Fig.  3 b.)  Above  is  a  shield  of  arms  which  may  be 
commended  to  the  attention  of  heraldic  students,  since 
it  purports  to  be  of  very  early  eleventh-century  date  !) 

Authorities  on  armour  may  be  glad  to  note  the 
development  of  form  as  shown  in  a  medal  professing 
to  be  nineteen  years  later  (Fig.  4).  Here,  on  what 
may  be  considered  the  obverse  (a),  we  have  a  head 
enclosed  in  a  helmet,  whilst  on  the  reverse  (6)  is  an 
erect  armed  figure,  apparently  beating  a  retreat,  his 
broken  sword  held  as  a  state  sword  is  carried  on 
ceremonial  occasions,  whilst  his  broad  sword  behind 


adapted  from  what  was  originally  intended  for  a  face. 

I  he  mould  for  this  half  of  the  figure  had  apparently 
been  spoiled  in  the  making  md  then  adapted  for 
another  purjxjsc.  At  the  foot  is  an  inscription,  and 
the  date  root.  While  it  must  (readmitted  that  there 


him  and  a  kind  of  processional  cross  before  him,  remain 
conveniently  erect  without  any  visible  support. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Ixifli  objects  are  tull\  pt* 
yided  with  marginal  inscriptions.  Although  it  ms 
impossible  to  make  any  sense  out  of  them,  one  or  two 
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points  are  worthy  of  notice.  Usually  they  are  mar¬ 
ginal,  and  the  letters  of  which  they  are  composed  are 
of  comparatively  large  size.  In  the  case  of  the  quasi¬ 
medals  they  are  generally  separated  from  the  central 
space  by  a  circular  line.  There  is  a  distinct  disposi¬ 
tion  in  the  mind  of  the  designer  to  make  certain 
combinations  of  letters,  such  as  MO,  ROMP,  MOQ., 
etc.  Finally,  many  of  the  letters  are  reversed,  sug¬ 
gesting  the  use  of  a  kind  of  rude  stamp  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  mould. 


Fig.  4 b 


These  are  a  few  typical  specimens  of  what  are 
known  as  ‘  Billy  and  Charley  ’  forgeries  in  lead,  and 
the  accompanying  illustrations,  prepared  from  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  actual  objects,  will  give  a  better  general 
idea  of  their  forms  than  any  mere  description. 

II— BRASS 

Many  of  the  forged  articles  professing  to  be  antiquities 
which  have  been  manufactured  in  London  and  dis¬ 
persed  over  a  wide  area  in  England  and  elsewhere 
have  been  cast  in  brass  or  ‘  cock-metal  ’  by  means  of 
sand  or  chalk  moulds.  Cock-metal,  which  is  com¬ 
posed  of  two  parts  of  copper  and  one  part  of  lead,  melts 
at  a  comparatively  low  temperature.  The  various  illus¬ 
trations  in  this  article  are  entirely  of  objects  cast  in 
this  metal,  a  substance  which  was  chosen  by  the 
forgers  doubtless  on  account  of  the  ease  with  which 
it  could  be  cast  in  the  desired  shapes. 

The  small  dagger  shown  in  Fig.  5  is  a  particularly 
unsuitable  weapon  for  use.  Its  total  length  is  9  in., 
and  the  length  of  the  handle  is  slightly  over  3  in.  The 
whole  fabrication  is  so  bad  that  it  could  deceive  only 
those  who  are  totally  ignorant  of  arms.  A  few  of  the 
more  obvious  inconsistencies  may  be  noted  :  the  blade 
is  thick  and  unserviceable  for  cutting  or  piercing;  the 
hilt  is  very  inconvenient,  and  in  the  very  place  where 
strength  is  most  needed,  we  find  weakness  caused  by  a 
lozenge- shaped  opening  in  the  middle  of  the  grip;  the 
guard  is  contemptibly  insufficient,  and,  most  absurd  of 
all,  there  is  a  kind  of  loop  at  the  top  intended  appar¬ 
ently  for  the  purpose  of  suspension.  This  object 
bears  the  date  1021.  Some  forgeries  of  this  kind  have 
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the  hilt  in  the  form  of  a  nude  female  figure  holding  an 
apple,  supposed  to  represent  Eve.  "  y 

In  Figs.  6-10  are  shown  typical  examples  of 
medal-like  discs  of  cock-metal,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
furnished  with  more  or  less  ornamental  loops  for 
suspension.  In  Fig.  6a,  the  weakness  of  modelling 
is  well  displayed,  especially  in  the  limbs  of  the  armed 
figure  and  also  of  those  of  the  animal  upon  which  he 
is  seated.  The  reverse  is  almost  equally  ill-fashioned. 
What  may  be  intended  for  a  representation  of  the 
Flight  into  Egypt  is  shown  in  Fig.  7  a,  and  here 
again  the  long,  straight  arm  of  the  figure  is  noticeable. 

The  object  shown  in  Fig.  8  (a,  b )  bears  the  date 
1001  on  both  sides,  and  presents  a  mixture  of  heraldry 
and  armour  which  would  be  very  startling  to  an 
antiquary  if 
the  medal  had 
the  slightest 
claim  to  be 
cons i dered 
genuine. 

The  late 
Mr.  H.  Syer 
Cuming,  who 
paid  a  good 
deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  the 
various  forms 
of  fabrications 
of  this  cha¬ 
racter,  held 
the  opinion 
that  they  were 
evidently 
poor  copies 
from  Byzan¬ 
tine  coins  of 
the  seventh 
and  tenth 
centuries.  Fie 
points  out 
that  each  of 
these  pseudo¬ 
antique  me¬ 
dallions  has  a 
loop  for  sus¬ 
pension  flank¬ 
ed  by  a  little 
figure,  but  he 
admits  that  it 
is  hard  to  de¬ 
termine  ‘  whe¬ 
ther  they  re¬ 
present  celes¬ 
tial  or  terres¬ 
trial  beings.’ 

The  flanking  figures  shown  on  the  medals  in  Figs.  9 
and  10  are  clearly  fishes  or  dolphins,  and  birds, 
respectively. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  some  of  the  chief 
features  by  which  these  forgeries  may  be  instantly 
detected.  They  are  as  follows : — Pitted  and  uneven 
surface ;  thin  and  often  gapped  edges ;  small  amount 
of  metal  employed  in  proportion  to  superficial  space ; 
poorness  of  modelling,  especially  in  the  matter  of  limbs 
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of  human  beings,  horses,  etc. ;  use  of  arabic  figures  for 
eleventh  century  and  twelfth  century  dates ;  frequent 
use  of  dates  ;  unreadable  inscriptions  in  a  species  of 
Lombardic  type ;  incongruity  of  arms,  armour, 
costume  and  artistic  accessories ;  sustained  efforts  to 
fill  the  surface  space  with  more  or  less  quaint  forms. 

It  is  a  re¬ 
markable  and 
suspicious 
fact,  too,  that 
although  it 
rarely  if  ever 
happens  that 
one  finds  two 
medals  exact¬ 
ly  alike,  there 
is  a  sort  of 
general  fa¬ 
mily  likeness 
by  which  all 
may  be  re¬ 
cognized. 

The  whole 
story  of  these 
forgeries  is 
naturally 
shrouded  in  a 
good  deal  of 
obscurity, 
and  although 
numerous  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  articles  were  exhibited  as  forgeries  at  meet¬ 
ings  of  various  societies,  not  very  much  definite  infor¬ 
mation  is  now  obtainable  with  reference  to  the  origin 
and  growth  of  this  illegal  industry.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  use  of  lead  for  these  forgeries  preceded  the 
use  of  cock- 
metal,  as  in 
the  year  1864 
the  latter  ob¬ 
jects  were 
described  as 
being  ‘  rather 
new  in  the 
market  ’ ;  but 
it  is  not 
known  whe¬ 
ther  cock- 
metal  ever 
entirely  sup¬ 
planted  lead. 

Some  of  the 
forged  anti¬ 
quities  which 
were  in  circu¬ 
lation  about 
the  same  year 
are  described 
as  being  made 
of  zinc  ;  and 
soon  the  skill 

of  the  forger  led  him  to  make  casts  from  moulds  which 
had  been  produced  from  actually  genuine  antiquities. 
Among  these  were  Roman  coins,  seals,  Roman 
bronze  pins,  and  bosses  of  shields  with  feeble  attempts 
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to  reproduce  the  spiral  forms  characteristic  of  the 
late  Celtic  period. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  school  of  forgers  in 
France  at  about  the  same  period  as  the  leaden 
forgeries  circulated  in  London.  Little  leaden  figures 


Fig.  9 a  Fig.  9 b 


about  3jin-  high;  professed  to  have  been  recovered 
from  the  bed  of  the  Seine,  created  a  good  deal  of 
interest  amongst  French  archaeologists.  The  figures, 
which  were  cast  in  solid  lead  and  afterwards  battered 
about  to  give  them  an  air  of  antiquity,  represented  male 


figures  wearing  somewhat  conical 


hats  and  broad-heel 


One  figure 


shoes 

which  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  was  equip¬ 
ped  in  a  long  vest 
and  pectoral  cross, 
and  bore  the  date 
153  in  large  Arabic 
numerals.  Another 
figure  of  this  class 
represented  a  jest¬ 
er,  his  dress  orna¬ 
mented  with  cas- 
cabels,  and  holding 
a  human  -  headed 
bauble  which  rest¬ 
ed  on  the  right  arm . 

Other  forgeries 
were  in  the  forms 
of  oblong  shrines 
containing  an  im¬ 
age  within,  and 
figures  holding  a 
saw,  perhaps  in¬ 
tended  for  St. 

Simon  or  St.  J ames 
the  Less. 

Since  the  period 
of  the  ‘  Billy  and  Charley  ’  fabrications  the  forging 
of  spurious  antiquities  may  be  said  to  have  become 
almost  a  fine  art.  Unlimited  pains  are  taken  to 
produce  articles  which  shall  defy  careful  scrutiny, 
and  instances  are  not  wanting,  even  in  recent  years, 


Fig.  10 
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of  a  clever  forger  deceiving  some  of  the  greatest  experts 
of  the  day. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  would  wish  to  add  a  word 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Edward  Lovett,  of  Croydon,  who  has 
kindly  lent  some  of  the  forged  antiquities  from  which 
the  photographic  illustrations  of  this  and  the  previous 
article  have  been  prepared. 

George  Clinch. 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE 

NOTES  FROM  PARIS  * 

At  the  Louvre,  the  department  of  painting  has  acquired 
a  very  remarkable  hfteenth-centurv  work  of  incontest¬ 
able  documentary  interest.  The  picture  was  sold  in 
Amsterdam.  It  was  catalogued  as  the  Invention  of 
the  True  Cross  and  attributed  at  the  time  to  Dierick 
Bouts,  the  Louvain  master.  There  was  some  very 
brisk  bidding,  at  the  sale,  between  the  Louvre  and 
the  Berlin  museum,  and  at  last  the  Louvre  became  the 
owner  of  the  picture  at  a  price  of  12,400  fl.  (/T,03o). 
It  is  obviously  one  of  the  best  purchases  of  the  year. 
Although  some  portions  have  been  rather  awkwardly 
restored,  including  some  female  figures  on  the  right 
and  a  few  details  on  the  left,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
picture  is  an  excellent  piece;  the  painting  is  firm  and 
full ;  the  colouring  has  strength  and  gravity ;  and 
the  drawing  is  full  of  expression.  It  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  give  this  work  its  correct  attribution. 
The  name  of  Dierick  Bouts  has  been  flatly  rejected. 
Generally  speaking,  the  real  author  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  French  school  of  Valenciennes.  The  name  of 
Simon  Marmion  has  been  mentioned.  This  same 
name  has  been  heard  of  in  connexion  with  the 
Chantilly  picture,  the  Translation  d’une  chasse ;  with 
the  small  Strasburg  triptych ;  with  the  Predication 
d’un  eveque,  au  milieu  d’un  paysage,  in  the  Brussels 
museum;  with  the  panels  of  the  altar-screen  of  Saint- 
Bertin ;  with  a  picture  in  Mr.  Turner’s  collection 
which  figured  as  No.  202  in  the  retrospective  exhibition 
at  Bruges;  lastly,  with  the  manuscript  of  Philip  the 
Good  in  the  national  library  in  St.  Petersburg,  on 
which  M.  Salomon  Reinach  has  published  so  remark¬ 
able  an  essay  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts.  L’lnven- 
tion  de  la  Yraie  Croix  will  doubtless  offer  facilities  for 
further  labours  in  this  direction.  And  for  our  national 
museum  it  is  a  precious  acquisition  ;  none  could  lie 
more  justifiable,  and  the  Louvre  deserves  all  our 
congratulations. 

I  may  mention  that  the  two  landscapes  by 
Salomon  Kuysdael,  the  purchase  of  which  1  announced 
in  No.  2  of  The  Burlington  Gazette,  have  been 
hung  in  the  small  room  containing  the  van  Ostades. 
The  eighteenth-century  French  gallery  has  received  tin- 
portrait  of  Madame  Danger,  by  Tocque,  and  the  Italian 
gallery  a  portrait  of  a  woman,  half-length,  by  Paris 
Hordone,  forming  part  of  the  bequest  of  M.  de 
Vandctii). 

In  the  Egyptian  antiquities  section,  I  have  t<>  rail 
attention  to  several  interesting  purchases:  a  head  «>f 
an  old  man  in  basalt,  of  the  Scythian  period,  full  of 
character;  a  large  limestone  stele,  from  Dendcruh, 
dating  most  probably  to  the  end  of  the  old  empire ;  a 
terra-cotta  vase  of  the  Coptic  period,  with  a  decoration 
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of  animals;  and  a  collection  of  musical  instruments, 
of  different  periods,  including,  among  others,  two  flutes 
in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation. 

The  department  of  objects  of  art  has  purchased  at 
the  exhibition  of  Mussulman  art  a  small  flower-vase, 
decorated  with  foliage  and  inscriptions,  thirteenth- 
century  Persian  art.  M.  Maciet  has  presented  a 
plaquette,  by  Riccio  ;  M.  Alexis  Rouart  a  set  of  twelve 
Japanese  sword-guards.  Madame  Brenot  has  pre¬ 
sented  the  museum  with  the  famous  lacquer  tray, 
Kamakoura  period,  so  well  known  to  the  enthusiasts  in 
Japanese  art,  which  formed  part  of  the  Burty  collec¬ 
tion  and  shows  fishing-nets  drying  by  the  sea-shore, 
stretched  on  tall,  bending  poles. 

I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  important  altera¬ 
tions  that  have  been  effected  in  the  Salle  du  Trocadero. 
The  whole  of  the  classing  of  the  Italian  Renaissance 
pottery  has  been  done  over  again  on  a  logical  system, 
and  henceforth  it  is  easy  to  admire  the  Casteldurante, 
Urbino,  Gubbio  and  Faenza  ware,  of  which  the  Louvre 
possesses  so  many  marvellous  specimens. 

The  following  have  recently  been  admitted  into  the 
Luxembourg  gallery:  a  water-colour  by  M.  Georges 
Scott,  le  Jardin  de  l’Alhambra;  a  water-colour  by 
M.  Paul  Rossert,  la  Montague;  a  picture  by  M.  Rene 
Seyssaud,  les  Sainfoins  au  soleil  couchant  ;  a  series  of 
drawings  and  water-colour  studies  by  M.  Joseph  de 
La  Neziere,  Danseuses  siamoises,  Rues  de  Peking, 
Jeune  chinoise  de  Shanghai,  Restaurant  chinois, 
Marchand  de  lanternes  a  Hanoi',  Maison  de  th6  a 
Shanghai,  Interieur  chinois,  Interieur  coreen,  Rem- 
parts  de  Peking,  Vues  de  Peking;  a  chest  and  an 
Etude  de  jeune  femme,  by  Armand  Point  ;  and  a 
water-boiler,  in  chased  and  beaten  silver,  by  Francois 
Bocquet,  from  the  salon  of  the  Societe  Nationale 
of  1903. 

The  Galliera  museum  has  arranged  an  exhibition  of 
ivory  which  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  realized  its 
first  intentions;  I  had  hoped  better  things  of  it. 
Nothing  is  more  laudable  than  that  the  Galliera 
museum  should  tend  to  become  a  museum  of  applied 
art,  although  I  am  none  too  fond  of  that  somewhat 
hybrid  and  ambiguous  formula.  Nor,  consequently, 
from  this  point  of  view,  could  anything  be  more  in¬ 
teresting  than  periodical  exhibitions  of  modern  work, 
such  as  book-binding,  ivory,  lace,  and  so  forth.  But 
ought  they  deliberately  to  exclude  the  work  * *1  past 
centuries  and  foreign  countries?  T  his  appears  to  me 
to  have  been  a  very  grave  mistake,  prejudicial  to  tin- 
favour  of  both  the  exhibition  and  the  exhibitors.  S<> 
special  and  definite  an  exhibition  should  have  an 
educational  object,  carrv  a  lesson  with  it  and  lead  to 
some  result :  the  more  restricted  the  object,  the  wider 
and  the  more  developed  should  the  manner  be;  and 
this  applies  all  the  more  strongly  when  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  art  and  of  the  art  of  ivory-working  in 
particular.  By  frankly  sacrificing  the  earlier,  the 
Galliera  museum  has  deprived  tin-  modern  ivories  of 
one  of  their  chief  features  of  interest  and  ha>  singularly 
lessened  the  import  and  value  of  this  exhibition. 
We  must  not  hold  the  keeper  of  the  museum  respon¬ 
sible,  any  more  than  the  exhibitors:  1  am  infonned 
that  they  had  the  keenest  desire  to  see  the  exhibition, 
which  might  have  contributed  to  such  good  purpose 
to  the  history  of  ivory,  completed.  Be  this  as  it 
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may,  we  have  been  able  to  appreciate  the  works  of 
Scailliet,  Allouard,  Moreau-Vauthier,  de  Broutelles, 
Barrias,  Riviere,  Dampt,  Mascaux,  etc.  These 
certainly  include  works  of  quite  the  first  order, 
some  of  which  are  really  exquisite.  Earlier  art  is 
represented  by  the  case  of  arms  of  the  duke  of 
Chartres;  the  Venus  sortant  de  l’onde  and  the  Bac¬ 
chante  dansant,  executed  in  1854  for  Prince  Demidoff; 
and  that  is  all !  ‘  But  where  are  the  ivories  of  yester¬ 
year  ?  ’ 

A  new  museum  has  been  opened  on  the  Place  des 
Vosges  in  the  house  occupied  by  Victor  Hugo  from 
1832  to  1848.  The  Victor  Hugo  museum,  raised  by 
the  pious  care  of  M.  Paul  Meurice,  has,  above  all,  an 
historical  and  literary  interest,  as  I  need  hardly  say. 
Nevertheless,  art  has  its  place  there.  The  museum 
contains,  on  the  one  hand,  a  very  large  number  of 
drawings  and  pictures  executed  to  illustrate  the  poet’s 
works;  and,  on  the  other,  displays  the 
wood-carvings,  drawings  in  pen-and-ink, 
and  so  on,  of  the  poet  himself.  I  will 
mention  the  busts  by  David  d’Angers  and 
Rodin  ;  the  death-mask,  by  Dalou  ;  the 
Sarah,  by  Henner ;  the  Burgraves,  by 
Rochegrosse ;  the  Premiere  d’Hernani, 
by  Besnard ;  the  Jean  Valjean,  by  De- 
wambez,  etc.  As  for  the  manifold  works 
of  the  master,  wood-carvings  and  pen- 
and-ink  drawings,  in  spite  of  their  artistic 
interest,  they  fall  above  all  within  the 
domain  of  literature  and  dreams.  Dreams 
of  light  and  shade,  the  fantastic  and 
cloudy  evolution  of  a  thought,  ‘  the 
centre  of  all  things,  like  a  resounding 
echo  !  ’  Even  as  a  draughtsman,  Victor 
Hugo  appears  to  show  a  puerility  in 
whimsicality,  a  precision  and  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  detail,  in  the  flow  of  a 
straggling  rather  than  a  metaphysical 
imagination,  and  a  coldness  in  the  arro¬ 
gance  of  form.  On  leaving  the  Victor 
Hugo  museum  it  happens  that  one  finds 
one’s  self  thinking  of  the  Musee  Gustave 
Moreau,  where  the  painter  who  told  his 
pupils  ‘above  all,  not  to  be  illustrators  ’ 
and  who  drew  so  much  of  his  art  from 
the  source  of  the  old  Italian  masters, 
reveals  a  brain  haunted  by  the  impos¬ 
sible,  or  else  tormented  by  strange  and 
cruel  fancies.  And,  while  we  discover 
in  the  poet  an  artist  enamoured  of  the 
real,  in  its  gloomiest  or  maddest  manifestations,  we 
hear  re-echoing  through  the  work  of  the  painter  the 
lamentation  of  a  poet  harnessed  to  the  lacerating 
task  of  the  unreal  and  the  imponderous.  But  they 
are  united  at  one  point,  when  we  allow  for  the  enor¬ 
mous  difference  separating  the  value  of  a  drawing 
such  as  the  Tour  des  Souris  sur  le  Rhin  from  that  of 
a  picture  such  as  the  Triomphe  d’Alexandre  or  the 
Promethee  enchaine  ;  and  that  point  is,  perhaps,  the 
influence  of  literature  upon  works  of  art. 

G.  de  Rorthays. 

P.S. — The  Commission  du  Vieux-Paris  is  about  to 
occupy  itself  shortly  with  a  very  interesting  discovery. 
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This  concerns  the  country-house  of  the  marquess  of 
Chateauneuf,  ambassador  of  Louis  XIV  to  the 
Grand  Turk  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
which  has  been  identified  by  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Grand-Montrouge  among  a  number  of  old  buildings 
in  that  corner  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  I  propose 
to  write  more  fully  on  this  subject  later. 

BELGIUM  o 

Brussels. — The  Cinquantenaire  museum  has  lately 
acquired  a  terra-cotta  low-relief  of  the  kind  known  as 
plaques  Campana,  which  decorated  the  walls  of  some 
Roman  monument  in  the  famous  gardens  of  Sallust. 
A  fragment  of  a  similar  plaque,  discovered  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  formed  part  of  the  Hage- 
mans  collection  at  Liege  (Cf.  ‘  Un  Cabinet  d’amateur.’ 
Liege  :  1863.  Plate  XIII,  No.  9). 

The  plaque,  which  is  here  reproduced,  represents 


the  front  of  a  building  with  a  tiled  roof  supported  by 
four  columns  in  the  Corinthian  style.  Two  taller 
columns  sustain  a  pediment  and  delineate  an  entrance 
portico  projecting  from  the  middle  of  the  edifice.  On 
the  pediment  we  see  two  winged  Tritons  facing  each 
other  and  raising  up  a  round  shield. 

Five  figures  are  placed  in  the  intervals  of  the 
columns.  These  characters  stand  on  pedestals ;  they 
consequently  represent  statues.  The  absence  of  any 
shaft  or  support  leads  to  the  presumption  that  the 
originals  were  in  bronze.  They  are  reduced  copies  of 
works  of  ancient  statuary.  To  the  left  of  the  central 
figure,  we  see  first  a  naked  young  man  holding  in  his 
*  Translated  by  A.  Teixeira  de  Mattos. 
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right  hand  a  strigil,  with  which  he  is  scraping  off  the 
dust  and  sweat  in  which  the  contests  of  the  palaestra 
have  covered  him  ;  a  marble  replica,  discovered  at 
Frascati  and  purchased  by  the  Boston  museum,  dis¬ 
plays  this  type  of  apoxyomenos,  which  seems  to  go 
back  to  some  statue  of  the  fifth  century  B.c.  Next  to 
this  is  a  figure  representing  a  naked  ephebe,  holding  in 
his  left  hand  a  large  palm  bent  against  the  ground,  and 
appearing  with  his  right  to  be  pressing  a  crown  or 
wreath  upon  his  head.  The  origin  of  this  statue,  of 
which  several  copies  are  known,  is  traced  back  to 
the  school  of  Polycletus  and  perhaps  to  Polycletus 
himself. 

To  the  right  of  the  central  figure  are  two  bearded 
men,  their  hands  covered  with  the  cestus,  who  seem 
to  form  two  companion  statues.  These  athletes  are 
imitated  from  a  group  of  wrestlers  of  which  the  proto¬ 
type,  now  lost,  is  attributed  to  the  school  of  Lysippus. 

In  the  middle  of  the  plaque,  on  a  higher  pedestal,  is 
a  figure  taller  than  the  others,  representing  Hercules. 
The  skin  of  the  lion  is  flung  over  the  left  arm  ;  the 
right  hand  leans  upon  the  club.  The  whole  is  an  exact 
copy  of  a  colossal  statue  discovered  in  some  Roman 
baths  near  Bracciano,  and  now  placed  in  the  Chiara- 
monti  museum.  It  displays  a  combination  of  the  forms 
usual  with  Polycletus  and  Lysippus.  Hercules  is  here 
set  in  the  midst  of  ephebes  and  athletes,  as  he  was  in 
the  wrestling  school. 

In  a  study  devoted  to  the  plaque  of  the  Cinquante- 
naire  in  the  annals  of  the  archaeological  institute  of 
Vienna,  Herr  Hartwig  has  compared  this  plaque  with 
similar  plaques  discovered  in  the  same  place.  They 
are  all  the  work  of  a  potter  called  Octavius,  who 
left  his  mark  on  some  of  them;  unfortunately,  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  fix  the  period  at  which  he  lived. 
These  terra-cotta  bas-reliefs  were  reproduced  in  large 
numbers,  in  rich  polychromy,  and  were  intended  to 
form  a  frieze  on  the  partition  walls. 

Apart  from  their  decorative  value,  these  plaques 
arc  important  archaeological  documents;  for  they 
reproduce  celebrated  works  of  the  sculptors  and  so 
enable  us  to  make  good  irreparable  losses  and  to  throw 
a  light  upon  obscure  points  in  the  history  of  Greek 
sculpture. 

In  addition  to  this  piece,  of  which  the  interest,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  great,  the  Cinquantenaire  has  been 
enriched  by  various  gifts.  M.  Edmond  Macoir  has 
sent  to  it  a  fragment  of  a  vase  of  a  very  curious 
type,  discovered  at  Harmignies,  in  the  province  of 
Hainault.  This  fragment  consists  of  the  whole  of  the 
lower  portion  of  the  vase;  it  is  of  earth,  of  a  dark 
grey  colour,  and  was  made  without  the  help  of  the 
thrower.  It  is  like  a  Gallic  vase  discovered  at  Mont 
de  Lanaud  (Marne),  now  in  the  Saint-Germain 
museum.  Although  it  incontestably  dates  back  to 
the  Marne  period,  it  was  found  on  the  site  of  a 
Frankish  burying-ground  bordering  u|>on  a  Belgo- 
Koman  cemetery.  The  fractures  which  it  displays 
being  exceedingly  ancient,  the  probability  is  that  it 
comes  from  a  cemetery  overturned  and  sacked  by  the 
Franks  when  establishing  their  own  graveyard  on  the 
same  spot.  This  one  site,  therefore,  was  occupied  in 
succession  by  Gauls,  Belgo-  Romans  and  Franks.  A 
similar  fact  has  been  established  at  Ciply,  not  far 
from  Harmignies. 


I  must  also  mention  a  consignment  consisting  of 
nine  palaeolithic  instruments  of  the  amygdaloidal 
variety,  in  quartzite  of  a  reddish  colour,  stained  with 
laterite,  discovered  at  Poondi,  twenty-nine  miles  west 
of  Madras;  a  parcel  of  terra-cottas  from  Ephesus;  a 
few  Egyptian  bronzes ;  and  finally  a  group  of  antiqui¬ 
ties  found  in  the  necropolis  of  Acanthus. 

GENERAL  NOTES 

The  international  society  of  sculptors,  painters, 
and  gravers  shipped  from  Liverpool  to  Philadelphia 
last  week  the  very  important  collection  of  works  by 
its  members,  numbering  about  one  hundred,  for  ex¬ 
hibition  in  the  various  American  academies  and 
galleries,  including  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Chicago, 
Boston  and  Detroit.  The  collection  will  also  be 
shown  in  the  St.  Louis  museum  during  the  exhibition 
next  year.  The  works  sent  include  M.  Boldini’s 
Mr.  Whistler,  M.  Blanche’s  Aubrey  Beardsley, 
Mr.  Pryde’s  Ellen  Terry  ;  other  portraits  by  Sauter, 
Lavery,  Walton,  Yon  (Tide,  Strang,  etc;  landscapes 
by  Mesdag,  Maris,  Claus,  Cottet,  Priestman,  Frajia- 
como,  Murhman,  Mura,  and  Maurice.  Other  contribu¬ 
tors  of  oils  are  Stuck,  Buysse,  Strang,  von  Bartels, 
Bauer,  Breitner,  and  Witsen.  Drawings  are  con¬ 
tributed  by  Yierge,  Sullivan,  Maurice  Grieffenhagen 
and  Aiming  Bell.  Pennell  sends  drawings  and  etch¬ 
ings  ;  Bauer,  Strang,  Witsen,  and  Baertson  also  send 
etchings,  and  Shannon  lithographs.  The  Glasgow 
school  is  fully  represented.  A  number  of  most  im¬ 
portant  works  by  Mr.  Whistler,  the  late  president, 
had  been  obtained,  but  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of 
the  family  these  have  not  been  sent. 

The  delegates  of  the  Clarendon  press,  savs  the 
Antiquary,  propose  to  supplement  their  facsimile  of 
the  Shakespeare  first  folio,  by  publishing  facsimile 
reproductions  of  the  earliest  accessible  editions  of  that 
portion  of  Shakespeare’s  work  which  did  not  appear 
in  the  first  folio.  The  excluded  portion  consists  of 
the  four  poetical  quarto  volumes.  *  Yenus  and 
Adonis’  ( 1 593)  ‘  Lucrece  ’  11594),  ‘The  Passionate 
Pilgrim  ’  (1599),  and  the  ‘Sonnets’  (1609),  as  well 
as  the  play  of  '  Pericles,’  which  was  first  published 
in  quarto  in  1609,  but  was  not  included  in  a  collected 
edition  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  before  the  third  folio 
edition  of  1664.  The  four  volumes  of  the  '  Poems’ 
and  the  volume  of  ‘  Pericles  ’  will  be  reproduced 
by  the  collotype  process,  and  will  be  similar  in  all 
respects  (size  only  excepted)  to  the  collotype  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  first  folio  edition  of  the  plays,  published 
by  the  delegates  in  December  1902.  'Phis  reprint 
will  be  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sidney  Lee, 
who  will  contribute  full  introductions.  The  delegates 
hope  that  these  reproductions  will  be  ready  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  autumn  of  1904. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  auotlici  relic  of 
eighteenth-century  London,  in  the  ncighliourhood  of 
Westminster  abbey,  is  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed 
to  so-called  modern  improvements.  Great  College 
Street  and  Barton  Street  are  the  two  threatened  s|H»ts, 
both  of  great  charm,  on  account  of  the  associations 
connected  with  them,  and  the  appropriateness  of  their 
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position  under  the  wing  of  the  abbey.  Until  1902 
Great  College  Street  did  not  contain  more  than  four 
modern  buildings,  most  of  the  houses  being  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  having  fine  porticos  and  iron¬ 
work,  besides  being  for  the  most  part  wainscotted. 
The  poets  Keats  and  Shelley  both  lived  in  this  street, 
and  the  house  of  the  latter  is  still  standing.  Before 
the  L.C.C.  pulled  down  the  houses  near  the  embank¬ 
ment  this  road  followed  a  beautiful  curve,  which  the 
new  buildings  will  entirely  destroy,  as  they  are  to 
stand  back  some  feet  from  the  original  frontage. 
Barton  Street  was  built  by  Barton  Booth,  the  actor, 
who  was  a  Westminster  boy  under  Dr.  Busby,  and 
remains  practically  as  it  stood  in  early  Georgian  days, 
with  the  exception  of  two  houses  which  have  been 
annexed  by  the  school  trustees  as  a  site  for  new  class¬ 
rooms.  The  architecture  of  both  these  streets  and 
that  of  the  neighbouring  North  Street  is  pure  Georgian, 
and  all  are  threatened  with  demolition  under  the 
Improvement  Act  of  1900.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  way  may  yet  be  found  of  preserving  this  very 
interesting  locality. 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE 
PRINT  MARKET 

Within  the  past  few  months  the  books  which  have 
been  published  on  the  subject  of  prints  have  been 
both  numerous  and  good.  Good  in  that  they  have 
not  only  enlarged  many  a  collector’s  sphere  of  action, 
but  have  supplied  him  with  knowledge  which  has 
rendered  his  operations  of  a  more  certain  and  inte¬ 
resting  character.  Still,  one  phase  has  remained,  and 
rightly  so,  outside  their  scope — the  question  of  price. 
To  prevent  any  misunderstanding  as  to  the  purport  of 
this  article,  I  say  at  once  that  I  have  no  intention  of 
endeavouring  to  give  what  in  common  parlance  are 
called  ‘  tips.’  Nor  must  it  be  inferred  that  any  attempt 
is  being  made  to  harmonize  artistic  merit  and  mone¬ 
tary  value,  for  the  market,  having  been  always  domi¬ 
nated  by  fashion,  has  usually  the  most  ludicrous  idea 
of  the  proportion  between  the  two.  The  object  is 
rather  to  expose  the  anomaly,  not  to  condone  it,  and 
to  indicate  to  the  collector  of  moderate  purse  the 
course  he  should  pursue  at  the  moment  ;  not,  indeed, 
to  get  the  best  value  for  his  money,  but  in  what 
direction  he  should  look  to  obtain  some  of  the  very 
finest  productions  of  the  engraver’s  art,  which  are — 
it  may  or  may  not  be  temporarily — neglected  by  the 
average  print  collector  of  the  present  day. 

To  satisfactorily  accomplish  this  somewhat  onerous 
task  a  brief  survey  of  the  various  schools  of  engraving 
must  first  be  undertaken  and  their  merits  discussed. 
The  conclusions  arrived  at  have  been  based  to  a  minor 
extent  upon  the  personal  opinions  of  the  writer,  but 
in  a  far  greater  degree  such  opinions  have  been  tem¬ 
pered  by  the  infinitely  more  weighty  and  matured 
judgements  of  the  men  who  have  made  a  mark  as 
connoisseurs  in  this  fascinating  pursuit  during  the 
past  century.  In  the  next  place  an  equally  brief, 
and,  it  may  be  truthfully  urged,  inadequate  review 
of  the  prices  which  have  been  paid  for  impressions 
within  the  space  of  the  last  few  years  will  be  given. 
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There  are  collectors  who  trouble  themselves  but  little 
about  the  price  they  pay  for  a  print  provided  it  is  an 
example  or  a  particular  state  which  they  wish  to 
acquire.  This,  however,  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
the  opulent.  There  are  those,  again,  who  are  always 
seeking  to  obtain  for  shillings  what  can  only  be  ex¬ 
pected  for  pounds.  As  every  collector  of  experience 
is  well  aware,  this  is  the  surest  road  to  bitter  disap¬ 
pointment  and  financial  loss.  The  prudent  man 
knows  what  he  is  buying,  and  expects  to  pay  a  fair 
price  for  it.  To  those  people  who  desire  to  collect  any 
objects  of  art  which  they  do  not  fully  understand,  the 
only  advice  which  can  be  tendered  is  to  place  them¬ 
selves  in  the  hands  of  someone  in  whom  they  have  a 
justifiable  confidence,  and  expect  to  pay  a  full  market 
price.  However  unassessable  the  creations  of  genius 
may  be  from  mere  considerations  of  monetary  value, 
such  an  assessment  has  been  accomplished,  it  matters 
not  however  unsatisfactorily.  But  these  values  are 
ever-changing  quantities — -the  highly  esteemed  to-day 
become  in  a  measure  the  discarded  of  to-morrow.  So 
precipitate  has  this  change  been  in  some  cases  that 
one  might  be  tempted  to  conclude  that  their  artistic 
quality  was  subject  to  rapid  evaporation. 

Of  course,  there  are  in  many  cases  justifiable  and 
logical  reasons  which  account  for  a  revolution  of 
feeling,  but  in  the  main  it  is  due  to  the  unfathom¬ 
able  whims  of  fashion.  Because  the  market  has  been 
fairly  steady  for  some  years  it  is  too  readily  assumed 
that  this  is  to  continue  for  ever.  But  a  change  must 
come.  It  may  come  now  or  it  may  be  deferred,  but 
come  it  will.  Indeed,  the  present  condition  of  the 
print  market  presents  all  the  potent  elements  of  a 
speedy  disintegration. 

Before  we  can  consider  in  what  direction  this 
will  be  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  essential  condi¬ 
tions  which  sustain  any  work,  so  that  its  reputation 
shall  remain  unimpaired  by  the  march  of  time,  and 
raise  it  to  a  pinnacle  of  fame. 

In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  sustain  a  great 
reputation  for  any  prolonged  period,  extraordinary 
artistic  value  is  essential.  The  doctrine  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest  is  nowhere  so  rigidly  enforced  as  in  the 
domain  of  art  ;  not  only  is  ceaseless  criticism  of  the 
most  searching  character  brought  to  bear  as  the  years 
roll  on,  but  also  new  candidates  for  honours  present 
themselves. 

But  whether  this  excellence  is  present  to  the 
greatest  extent  or  not,  works  of  art  are  not  entirely 
free  from  the  domination  of  fashion.  Fashion  has  but 
little  to  do  with  art,  but  if  some  prominent  person 
began  collecting  paving-stones,  and  the  craze  infected 
other  people,  the  price  of  paving-stones  would  go 
up.  This  would  not  prove  that  the  hobby  had 
any  justification,  and  sooner  or  later  the  whimsical 
mortals  who  had  developed  this  form  of  mania  would 
transfer  their  affections  to  some  other  channel  which 
fashion  had  decreed,  and  paving-stones  would  fall  to 
their  normal  value.  Still,  whatever  have  been  the 
dictates  of  the  moment,  the  greatest  men  have  never 
fallen  very  low.  There  is  no  record  in  history  of  a 
Raphael  or  a  Titian,  a  Donatello  or  a  Verrocchio,  a 
Diirer  or  a  Rembrandt,  having  become  quite  unmarket¬ 
able,  yet  many  men  could  be  cited  who  have  been 
suddenly  caught  up  in  the  whirlwind  of  fashion,  and 
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after  a  few  years  have  been  dropped  even  more  sud¬ 
denly  than  they  were  raised.  Hence,  when  any  man’s 
work  does  not  contain  the  embodiment  of  the  very 
highest  artistic  genius,  no  matter  how  much  he  may 
be  boomed,  the  reaction  will  inevitably  set  in.  The 
most  striking  example  at  the  present  time  is  the 
coloured  print,  and  it  does  not  need  much  effort  to 
trace  the  origin  of  the  hobby. 

Not  many  years  ago,  when  people  were  suddenly 
roused  to  the  beauties  of  the  furniture  of  Chippendale, 
Sheraton,  Hepplewhite,  and  other  great  spirits  of  the 
period,  collectors  arose  who  desired  to  furnish  their 
houses  as  far  as  possible  with  it.  They  lived  in  the 
palmy  days  :  shillings  were  then  timidly  asked,  where 
pounds  are  now  demanded.  Having  accumulated 
enough  furniture,  let  us  say  for  a  dining-room,  it 
became  necessary  to  have  something  on  the  walls  in 
keeping  with  the  scheme  in  view.  What  could  be 
better  than  coloured  prints?  Nothing  made  such  a 
harmonious  ensemble.  There  is  a  completeness  about 
a  room  they  furnished  in  this  manner  which  charms 
the  eye  of  the  beholder.  As  the  demand  for  the  fur¬ 
niture  developed,  in  corresponding  ratio  were  coloured 
prints  sought  after.  Then  collectors  of  the  prints 
themselves  for  their  own  sake  came  into  being,  and  the 
hobby  has  gradually  become  more  common  until  the 
present  limits  h  ive  been  attained.  Now,  if  its  devotees 
limited  themselves  to  the  finest  work  of  the  men  who 
printed  in  colours,  such  as  Bartolozzi  or  Schiavonetti, 
there  would  be  less  fear  of  a  fall  in  value  than  actually 
exists.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  and,  even  of  the 
mediocre  specimens  accepted  by  collectors,  counter¬ 
feits  of  the  cleverest  description  are  offered  unblushingly 
on  every  hand.  The  small  print  shops  of  London  and 
Paris  are  full  of  them,  and  they  stand,  smothered  with 
dirt  and  artfully  stained,  awaiting  the  bargain-hunter 
who  ventures  into  that  ‘small  curio  shop,  quite  in  the 
country,  where  the  man  knows  nothing.’  The  detec¬ 
tion  of  these  frauds  is  sometimes  a  difficult  task  even 
for  the  most  experienced  connoisseur  or  dealer.  Prints 
are  worked  off  from  the  original  plates,  which  have 
been  in  many  cases  re-bitten,  on  old  paper,  margins 
are  added,  ordinary  prints  turned  into  proofs  in  a 
manner  which  almost  defies  discover}’,  to  sav  nothing 
of  the  grosser  frauds  produced  by  various  processes  of 
colour-printing,  which  generally  owe  their  origin  to 
Germany,  of  which  thousands  are  annually  sent 
to  England  and  America.  The  continual  nervous 
dread  of  being  deceived,  which  seizes  experienced  and 
inexperienced  alike,  may  ultimately  cause  connoisseurs 
to  abandon  such  dangerous  ground  and  seek  pastures 
new. 

Then  again  the  majority  of  the  finest  examples  are 
not  offered  for  sale,  and  the  average  specimens  which 
make  their  appearance  in  the  market  are  but  sorry 
reflections  of  the  pristine  beauty  of  the  plate.  Small 
wonder  then  that  the  amateur  gets  disgusted.  But 
when  a  critical  examination  of  even  the  finest  impres¬ 
sions  is  attempted,  much  internal  evidence  will  be 
found  of  shortcomings  which  are  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  canons  laid  down  above,  an  embodiment  of 
which  is  essential  to  their  lasting  reputation.  I  he 
poverty  of  the  original  design  in  many  cases  is 
quite  unworthy  of  the  talent  of  a  Bartolozzi  or  a 
Schiavonetti.  Take  a  typical  example,  the  celebrated 


Cries  of  London,  after  Wheatley.  At  his  verv  finest. 
Wheatley  cuts  but  a  sorry  figure  in  the  history  of 
art  in  this  country.  His  pictures  are  of  little  worth, 
and  rightly  so.  The  design  is  poor,  drawing  weak, 
and  attitude  and  expression  constrained.  The  en¬ 
gravings  show  all  these  defects.  If  you  wish  to  see 
the  poverty  of  this  series,  compare  two,  sav  Two 
Bunches  a  Penny  Primroses  and  Sweet  China 
Oranges,  which  are  quite  two  of  the  best,  with 
Hogarth’s  Beer  Street  and  Gin  Lane,  and  vou  will 
see  the  feeble  attempts  of  the  struggler  after  effemi¬ 
nate  picturesqueness  compared  with  the  naked  truth 
of  the  philosophical  cynic.  It  may  be  urged  that  it 
is  unfair  to  make  the  comparison.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  each  is  a  transcription  of  London 
and  London  life,  and  if  either  is  untruthful  then  it 
ceases  to  be  of  value.  Mere  picturesqueness  without 
truth  can  never  sustain  a  work  permanently.  The 
same  criticism  could  be  levelled  against  Hamilton’s 
Months  and  other  prints  too  numerous  to  mention. 
These  will  be  the  first  to  suffer  when  the  ebb  sets  in. 
The  prints  after  Reynolds,  Romney,  and  artists  of 
equal  calibre  come  into  rather  a  different  category 
because  of  the  excellence  of  the  original  picture,  which 
when  translated  by  an  engraver  of  talent  cannot  fail 
to  present  a  work  of  charming  qualities.  The  argu¬ 
ment  against  them  is  built  chiefly  upon  two  points. 
In  the  first  place  the  stipple  engraving  is  incapable  of 
adequately  setting  forth  the  more  serious  thoughts  of 
an  artist.  In  the  caseof  our  English  portrait  painters 
this  was  only  to  be  accomplished  by  the  mezzotint. 
In  the  second  place,  when  le  Blon  and  Pond  and 
Knapton  first  introduced  printing  engravings  in 
colours,  the  idea  was  to  reproduce  faithfulh  the 
original  picture  not  only  in  design  and  drawing  but 
in  colour,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  these  principles 
were  ever  abandoned.  But  what  do  we  see  when  we 
contemplate  an  engraving  in  colours  by  Bartolozzi 
after  Reynolds  ?  We  do  not  find  ourselves  reminded 
forcibly  of  Reynolds,  the  scheme  of  colouring  is  quite 
different,  we  are  attracted  by  the  alluring  colour  of 
the  engraver,  and  the  real  purport  of  the  plate  dis¬ 
appears.  The  fact  remains  that  the  process  has  yet 
to  be  devised  which  will  reproduce  the  tones  of  a 
picture,  and  until  this  is  faithfully  accomplished  tin 
most  truthful  transcriptions  of  a  Reynolds  will  lie 
those  in  mezzotint. 

When  we  turn  t>>  mezzotints  we  find  a  very 
different  state  of  affairs  existing.  Tliev  have  steadily 
risen  in  price,  but  it  has  been  a  justifiable  rise  which 
does  not  owe  anything  to  extraneous  influence.  The 
increased  appreciation  has  been  awarded  purely  and 
simply  on  their  own  merits.  The  great  divergence  in 
the  prices  of  apparently  equally  meritorious  mezzo¬ 
tints  is  due  to  subject,  a  factor  which  has  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  every  form  of  art  at  the  present  dav. 
There  are  many  who  consider  Faber  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  as  fine  as  I.  R.  Smith,  and  the  great  difference 
in  value  arises  from  the  fact  of  one  engraving  after 
Kncller  and  the  other  after  Rcvnolds.  Still,  nothing 
can  be  fairly  urged  against  the  current  value  of  fine 
mezzotints.  By  no  otliei  means  could  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  our  early  portrait  painters  In-  translated, 
and  the  su|>crh  efforts  of  Smith,  Fisher,  Green, 
McArdell,  Larlom  and  a  host  of  ««thers  will  n<>t  lack 
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admirers  so  long  as  the  ink  is  visible  on  the  paper. 
In  this  branch  of  the  engraver’s  art,  moreover,  the 
collector  has  not  so  many  pitfalls  awaiting  him.  To 
say  that  a  mezzotint  cannot  be  ‘vamped’  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  deceive  an  expert  would  indeed  be  rash 
in  these  days,  but  the  requisite  ingenuity  is  incalcu¬ 
lably  greater  than  in  the  case  of  a  coloured  print. 
The  rascality  in  the  latter  case  is  facilitated  by  many 
of  the  original  plates  being  in  existence,  and  needing 
but  re-biting  to  yield  passable  impressions.  The  plates 
of  the  mezzotint,  however,  even  if  in  existence,  are  so 
much  worn  that  they  are  useless  for  printing  purposes, 
and  the  only  chance  is  to  make  a  copy,  a  process 
which  rarely  meets  with  success.  Of  course  the 
ordinary  impressions  of  a  mezzotint  are  just  as  likely 
to  be  ‘  doctored  ’  as  a  coloured  print.  False  margins 
can  be  added,  ordinary  prints  turned  into  proofs, 
various  washes  be  used  to  make  the  impression  appear 
more  brilliant,  etc. ;  but  the  danger  of  purchasing  a 
•  wrong  ’  one  is  much  less  than  in  the  case  of  a 
coloured  print.  From  the  decorative  standpoint,  the 
mezzotint  has  few  rivals.  It  imparts  richness  without 
being  obtrusive,  and  no  matter  with  what  you  place  it 
it  never  foils.  The  only  danger  to  its  present  value 
lies  in  the  reflex  action  which  sometimes  follows  the 
high  figures  attained  in  such  sales  as  the  Blythe  ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  too  strong  foundation  for  the  present 
vogue  to  anticipate  any  such  tendency.  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  no  style  of  en¬ 
graving  does  the  plate  so  speedily  display  signs  of 
wear  as  the  mezzotint.  Hence  fine  impressions  are 
scarce.  From  a  rich,  velvety  effect  the  transition  is 
comparatively  sudden  to  a  washed-out  specimen.  Here 
lies  the  exercise-ground  for  the  discriminating  judge¬ 
ment  of  the  connoisseur,  for  the  divergence  in  value 
is  great. 

In  treating  of  colour-prints  in  general,  I  have 
purposely  omitted  touching  upon  Morlands,  because 
I  wish  to  deal  with  those  in  black  and  those  in  colour 
at  the  same  time.  To  those  who  are  fond  of  pastoral 
subjects  there  are  few  men  in  our  British  school 
who  appeal  more  than  George  Morland.  There 
is  a  homeliness  about  his  art  that  makes  one  love 
the  man  in  spite  of  his  imprudent  life.  You  feel  at 
once  that  he  was  not  a  bad  sort  of  fellow  after  all. 
He  was  a  man  who  loved  Nature  for  herself,  and  loved 
to  paint  her,  and  right  well  did  he  succeed.  The 
amateur  of  engraving  must  congratulate  himself,  too, 
upon  the  fact  that  the  same  good  qualities  which 
display  themselves  in  his  pictures  have  been  translated 
by  the  engraver.  Consequently,  the  mezzotints  after 
him  in  black  convey  just  the  same  feelings  as  the 
originals  themselves.  There  were  men  who  understood 
his  aim  and  standpoint  and  were  content  to  give  us 
faithful  transcriptions  without  presuming  to  take 
liberties,  which  has  too  frequently  occurred  with  other 
landscape  engravers.  These  qualities  make  the 
prints  in  black  particularly  fascinating.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  we  contemplate  those  in  colour,  we  lose  sight 
of  Morland,  the  print  becomes  an  original  picture  in 
itself  with  a  different  scheme  of  colouring  to  Mor- 
land’s,  and  consequently  just  the  same  arguments  can 
be  urged  against  coloured  Morlands  as  against  coloured 
Reynolds.  The  only  advantage  which  the  coloured 
Morland  can  claim  over  the  coloured  Reynolds  is  in 
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the  broader  masses  of  colour  which  give  a  more 
powerful  ensemble.  The  price  of  even  the  finest  of 
coloured  Morlands  has  not  attained  such  an  extrava¬ 
gant  level  as  many  after  other  masters,  but  it  is  quite 
enough  to  make  a  prudent  amateur  hesitate  before 
investing  in  them.  With  the  ordinary  mezzotint  after 
him,  provided  the  impressions  are  good,  I  see  no 
reason  to  warrant  an  arrest  of  the  upward  tendency. 
It  may  be  remarked  incidentally  that  at  no  time  since 
the  golden  period  of  the  art  in  this  country  have  finer 
mezzotints  been  produced  than  at  the  present  moment, 
and  many  are  quite  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  lover 
of  art.  But  the  public  confidence  is  shaken  in  the 
modern  print,  and  not  without  justification.  The  evil 
does  not  arise  from  any  shortcomings  of  the  artist, 
but  from  the  sins  of  the  publisher.  Facing  plates, 
the  hundred  and  one  processes  which  imitate  the 
genuine  hand  engraving,  and,  above  all,  the  flagrant 
abuse  of  the  term  ‘  proof,’  which  has  made  it  quite 
the  exception  to  see  a  print  which  is  not  a  proof,  of 
some  form  or  another,  have  all  contributed  to  under¬ 
mine  the  traditions  of  an  art  which  has  been  one  of 
the  artistic  glories  of  Britain. 

When  we  come  to  other  branches  of  the  engraving 
art  we  find  the  market  less  subject  to  fluctuation. 
This  arises  to  some  extent  from  the  fact  that  the 
great  masters  of  line  and  etching  are,  in  the  main, 
of  more  remote  epoch  and  have  not  leaped  into 
sudden  favour,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the  coloured 
print  and  the  mezzotint.  Again,  they  do  not  appeal 
to  nearly  so  wide  a  range  of  collectors.  Their  de¬ 
votees  are,  however,  enthusiastic,  discriminating  and 
tenacious  of  purpose.  Hence,  although  a  steady 
increment  of  value  is  observable,  there  is  nothing  in 
it  which  could  be  designated  a  ‘boom,’  and  in  all 
human  foresight  there  will  not  be  any  ‘  slump.’  Let 
us  consider  etchings  first. 

Rembrandt  has  always  commanded  a  long  price, 
and  there  is  every  justification  for  it,  because  to  the 
incomparable  master,  even  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
three  centuries,  is  still  paid  an  ever-increasing  homage. 
No  reason  can  consequently  be  urged  for  anything 
else  than  an  increase  in  value.  The  best  states  of  the 
finer  plates  are  rapidly  being  absorbed  by  museums 
and  the  cabinets  of  wealthy  collectors,  from  which 
they  will  probably  never  emerge.  Still,  although  such 
prints  as  The  Hundred  Guilder  Piece  are  unprocurable 
in  the  first  state,  and  even  in  the  second  are  beyond 
the  purse  of  any  but  the  most  opulent  collector,  there 
are  yet  fine  works  by  the  master  which  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  on  their  artistic  merits  far  below  their  market 
value.  One  of  these,  The  Death  of  the  Virgin,  can 
be  purchased  in  the  third  state  for  £10,  and  even  in 
the  Holford  sale  the  first  state  was  only  valued  at 
£145- — -a  small  price  when  one  remembers  the  high 
character  of  the  sale  and  many  of  the  prices  produced. 
This,  in  Mr.  Ruskin’s  opinion,  is  the  chef  d'ceuvre  of 
the  master. 

Connoisseurs  are  apt,  however,  to  overlook  the 
claims  of  the  lesser  Dutchmen  and  Flemings.  The 
transcendent  genius  of  Rembrandt  seems  to  so  fasci¬ 
nate  the  amateur  of  etchings  that  he  to  some  extent 
overlooks  the  merits  of  Adriaan  van  Ostade,  Cornelis 
Bega,  Adriaan  Van  de  Velde,  Jacob  Riiysdael,  Paul 
Potter,  Waterloo,  Vandyke,  and  others.  But  many 
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well-informed  people  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that 
some  of  these  men  were  greater  as  etchers  than  as 
painters,  though  against  one  or  two  it  may  be  urged 
with  truth  that  they  rendered  themselves  monotonous 
by  repetition.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they  are  all  remark¬ 
ably  clever.  Their  light  is  still  hidden  under  a  bushel, 
and  they  need  exhibiting  to  bring  them  before  a  public 
which  sees  no  merit  until  it  is  pointed  out. 

What  etcher  since  Rembrandt  has  produced  any¬ 
thing  to  surpass  for  pathos  and  incisive  truth  the 
glimpses  which  Ostade  has  left  us  of  the  peasant  life 
of  Holland,  be  it  in  cottage  or  in  inn?  And  what 
modern  landscape  etcher  has  supplanted  The  Corn 
Field  or  The  Three  Oak  Trees,  by  Ruysdael,  in 
the  estimation  of  the  lover  of  landscape?  Then, 
although  not  comparable  to  Rembrandt  in  rugged 
truth  and  vigorous  breadth  of  treatment,  the  portrait 
etchings  of  Vandyke  in  the  first  states,  before  the 
misdirected  energies  of  the  engraver  ruined  the  effect, 
perfect  in  its  incompleteness,  are  some  of  the  most 
fascinating  productions  of  the  brilliant  Fleming.  This 
art,  moreover,  is  the  only  one  which  has  maintained 
its  traditions  to  the  present  day.  We  have  recently 
had  as  fine  etchers,  if  we  except  the  cream  of  the 
work  of  Rembrandt,  as  any  in  the  past.  The  greatest 
mind  which  Barbizon  produced,  J.  F.  Millet,  has  left 
many  etchings  which  embody  the  finest  qualities  of 
the  art.  Yet  two  of  the  best  examples — Les  Glaneuses 
and  Les  Becheurs — produce  but  five  or  six  guineas  at 
present.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  little-known 
efforts  of  Daubigny.  These  two  men  need  but  time 
to  enhance  materially  the  value  of  their  work  with  the 
needle.  Then,  again,  we  have  the  unfortunate  Charles 
Meryon,  whose  productions  are  rapidly  assuming  a 
position  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  greatest  masters, 
which  they  should  have  attained  in  his  lifetime.  The 
merits  of  the  late  Mr.  Whistler  are  of  such  an  order 
that  any  review  of  etching  would  be  incomplete  with¬ 
out  a  mention  of  his  work ;  his  etchings  always  com¬ 
mand  a  ready  sale,  but  prices  in  his  case  will  surely 
advance  further. 

We  now  come  to  the  line  engravers,  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  deal  with  them  under  one  or  two  different 
headings,  because  the  conditions  which  are  applicable 
to  one  section  would  not  apply  to  another.  As  in  t lie 
case  of  etchings  by  Rembrandt,  so  with  the  early 
masters  of  engraving,  such  as  Diirer,  Lucas  van  Ley¬ 
den,  Martin  Schongauer,  Marc  Antonio  Raimondi, 
Yeneziano,  and  Marco  da  Ravenna,  there  always  have 
been  buyers  whenever  fine  impressions  come  into  the 
market.  The  museums  contend  eagerly  for  them,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  the  best  will  never  return  to  the 
auction-room.  These  are  the  gilt-edge  securities  in 
prints,  and  any  phenomenal  drop  in  value  is,  in  all 
human  probability,  out  of  the  question  They  are 
rising,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  whenever  offered,  and 
are  perfectly  safe  to  buy  and  to  hold. 

But  when  we  leave  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth- 
century  prints  for  those  of  the  seventeenth,  we  find  a 
remarkable  diminution  in  the  number  of  collectors. 
This  is  all  the  more  inexplicable  when  it  is  remem¬ 
bered  that  at  no  period  in  the  history  of  the 
art  were  finer  pure  line  engravings  produced.  The 
legacy  of  the  studio  of  Rubens  alone  abounds  with 
triumphs  of  the  graver.  Schcltius  a  Bolswert, 


Boetius  a  Bolswert,  Lucas  Yorsterrnan,  Paul  Pon¬ 
tius,  Pieter  de  Jode  the  younger,  working  under 
the  direction  of  Rubens,  executed  engravings  which 
cannot  be  excelled.  These  men  carried  to  perfec¬ 
tion  the  effects  which  can  be  produced  by  means  of 
graduation  in  the  line  engraving.  They  were  the  first 
to  grasp  the  true  meaning  of  ‘  colour’  in  the  art,  and 
made  use  of  their  power  to  the  utmost  ;  the  result  we 
have  before  us  to  day.  It  is  only  fair  to  ascribe  this 
insight  and  subtler  grasp  of  the  capabilities  of  the  graver 
to  Rubens,  for  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  provided 
the  initiative  whilst  the  body  of  engravers,  working 
with  a  unison  of  purpose  unknown  before,  carried  his 
precepts  into  execution  with  such  telling  effect.  What 
could  be  finer  than  Boetius  a  Bolswert’s  plate  of  the 
so-called  Coup  de  Lance  in  the  Antwerp  gallery  ?  Yet 
when  examples  of  this  school  come  up  for  sale  they 
are  generally  bundled  into  parcels  varying  in  number 
according  to  the  press  of  business  and  the  temper  of 
the  auctioneer.  In  only  rare  instances  are  they  put 
up  singly.  I  mentioned  this  apathetic  attitude  to  a 
connoisseur,  and  his  reply  was  characteristic  of  the 
general  feeling  of  collectors  at  the  present  time. 

‘  Well,’  he  said,  ‘  they  look  very  well  on  the  walls  of 
an  old  country  hall  buried  in  the  country,  but  they 
are  not  the  thing  for  my  town  house.  I  want  some¬ 
thing  cheerful,  so  give  me  coloured  prints.’  The 
ambitions  of  collectors  have  undergone  a  change  since 
the  days  of  the  men  whose  names  shine  most  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  history  of  print  collecting,  such  as 
P.  Mariette,  William  Young  Ottley,  Robert  Dumesnil, 
Sir  M.  Masterman-Sykes,  Sir  Joshua  Revnolds,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

If  we  leave  the  Flemings  and  turn  to  the  Dutch¬ 
men,  we  find  the  market  in  the  same  state  of  languor. 
To  name  but  a  few  instances,  no  logical  reason  can  be 
assigned  for  the  want  of  appreciation  which  is  at 
present  meted  out  to  the  Yisscher  family  and  Corne¬ 
lius  in  particular,  or  to  his  generally  accepted  pupil, 
Abraham  Blooteling.  Another  superb  engraver  who 
is  at  present  being  slighted  is  Jonas  Suyderhoef,  a  man 
whose  claims  cannot  be  ignored  permanently.  It  is 
not  always  the  nature  of  the  subject,  an  argument 
much  urged  against  this  school,  because  there  are 
plenty  of  fine  prints  by  Yisscher,  Suyderhoef  and 
others  which  contain  no  trace  of  impropriety;  and 
however  coarse  Ostade,  Brouwer,  Teniers  or  Steen 
may  be,  their  open  coarseness  is  much  to  be  preferred 
to  the  veiled  immorality  of  Greuze  or  Boucher, 
against  whose  works  this  argument  of  suggestiveness 
is  never  used. 

Again,  there  are  those  who  level  a  charge  of 
sombreness  against  the  Dutchmen,  and  not  without 
some  degree  of  justification  from  a  decorative  point  of 
view;  but  this  charge  will  not  hold  good  against  the 
Frenchmen,  and  yet  they  are  just  as  much  slighted 
as  their  more  northern  confreres.  The  magnificent 
achievements  of  Gerard  ICdnlinck  and  Robert  N  intend 
have  left  an  impress  upon  the  portrait  engraver's  art 
on  which  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid.  In  fact, 
Nan  ten  il's  portrait  of  Pompom:  de  Bcllicvre  has  ncvci 
been  surpassed  in  the  whole  range  of  |>ortrnit  en¬ 
graving.  Such  incisive  truth  m  character  delineation, 
such  complete  mastery  of  technical  difficulties  and 
finish  of  details,  lifts  this  plate  into  the  very  front 
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rank.  Yet  the  auction  value  of  a  fine  impression  is 
about  £2.  Although  this  is  quite  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of 
Nanteuil,  there  are  many  others  by  him  of  almost 
equal  excellence.  Edelinck  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior 
in  genius,  and  the  two  men  are  of  about  equal  market 
value.  You  could  purchase  the  whole  life-work  of 
both  for  the  price  of  one  coloured  print.  Nor  do  they 
stand  alone  in  this  lack  of  attention.  The  Drevets, 
both  father  and  son,  Chereau,  Tardieu,  Beauvarlet, 
Moreau,  are  all  worthy  of  more  attention  than  is 
bestowed  upon  them  at  the  present  time. 

There  is  no  lack  of  the  decorative  element  of  the 
best  period  of  French  art  amongst  the  work  of  these 
men.  To  instance  but  a  few  of  the  leading  examples. 
Beauvarlet  has  given  us  The  Departure  and  Arrival  of 
the  Carrier  Pigeon  after  Boucher,  La  Sultana  after 
Van  Loo,  the  Children  of  the  Duke  of  Bethune  after 
Drouais ;  Drevet  pere,  the  delicious  Adrienne  Le- 
couvreur  ;  Tardieu,  Diana  and  Actaeon  after  Boucher. 
The  collector  still  treats  them  with  stolid  indifference. 
But  it  was  in  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  and  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  that  the 
technique  of  the  engraver  reached  its  culminating 
point  :  there  was  more  originality,  more  independence 
perhaps  in  Visscher  and  Boetius  and  men  of  their 
period ;  but  for  accuracy  and  faithfulness  of  repro¬ 
duction  this  period  has  never  been  equalled. 

The  first  in  chronological  order,  Johann  George 
Wille  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all.  It 
seems  incredible  that  mere  black  and  white  could  go 
to  such  lengths  in  the  translation  of  the  minute  finish 
and  delicacy  of  the  ‘  little  masters  of  Holland.’  The 
treatment  of  details  and  accessories  in  such  pieces  as 
The  Death  of  Cleopatra  after  Netscher,  Le  Concert 
de  Famille  after  Schalken,  and  the  Musiciens  Ambu- 
lans  after  Dietrici  is  astonishing  ;  whilst  the  exquisite 
L’lnstruction  Paternelle  after  Terburg  is  quite  the 
last  word  in  the  rendering  of  the  satin  dress  and  the 
drinking  glass.  Still,  any  of  the  above-enumerated 
plates,  and  many  quite  as  fine,  can  be  purchased  in 
the  market  for  about  ten  pounds.  Surely  there  is 
room  here  for  improvement !  Then  follows  Raphael 
Morghen.  It  does  not  surprise  me  that  his  work 
has  fallen  considerably  in  value ;  he  is  an  accu¬ 
rate  copyist  and  a  perfect  master  of  his  art,  but 
it  is  possible  to  be  too  precise  and  to  become  too 
conventional,  and  that  is  where  Morghen  erred. 
He  is  rigid  and  cold  ;  and  a  constant  repetition 
of  his  works  tires  one  sooner  than  any  other  master 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  You  feel  that  there  is 
no  fire  in  him  ;  he  never  gets  up  any  enthusiasm  ;  and 
although  no  flaw  can  be  found  in  his  technique,  there 
is  a  quality  about  him  which  repels  you.  Here,  I  feel 
sure,  lies  the  root  of  the  apathy  displayed  towards  his 
work.  The  Last  Supper,  after  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
still  retains  its  hold,  and  fine  impressions  are  eagerly 
purchased  when  submitted  to  auction,  a  proof  bring¬ 
ing  from  fifty  to  seventy  pounds  and  a  good  print  five 
to  ten  according  to  the  impression.  To  a  lesser 
extent  interest  is  displayed  towards  the  Aurora  after 
Guido  Reni,  which  produces  in  the  proof  state  from 
forty  to  fifty  guineas  and  three  to  four  if  lettered. 
With  these  exceptions  hiswo’rk  is  quite  out  of  fashion, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  speak  hopefully  of  the  future. 
Indeed,  this  remark  could  be  extended  to  the  work  of 


any  of  the  men  whose  work  is  now  being  discussed, 
because  the  taste  is  set  dead  against  them,  and  it 
would  necessitate  a  complete  revolution  of  the  wheel 
of  Fortune  to  reverse  this  decision,  of  which  there  is, 
at  present,  not  the  slightest  indication. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  exceptional  prints  which 
have  always  commanded  attention,  and  they  show  no 
signs  of  retrogression.  Amongst  these  may  be  cited 
Frederick  Muller’s  superb  Madonna  of  S.  Sisto,  after 
Raphael,  the  best  state  of  which  still  brings  sixty  to 
eighty  pounds,  and  Johann  Gotthard  Muller’s  Ma¬ 
donna  della  Seggiola.  an  impression  of  which  I  have 
not  lately  seen  in  the  auction  room,  but  it  retains  its 
hold  upon  a  certain  class  of  connoisseurs.  The  same 
remark  equally  applies  to  Richomme’s  fine  Neptune  and 
Amphitrite  after  Guido,  a  proof  of  which  should  bring 
at  least  fifteen  pounds.  That  the  work  of  his  equally 
clever  contemporary,  Bervic,  is  more  depressed  than 
most  of  this  period  is  a  matter  at  which  wonder  can¬ 
not  be  expressed.  However  fine  an  engraving  may 
be,  but  few  people  care  to  have  The  Laocoon  or  The 
Education  of  Achilles  on  their  walls,  particularly 
when  the  latter  happens  to  be  after  a  master  of  the 
poverty  of  invention  of  Regnault. 

For  the  works  produced  during  this  period  there  is 
but  little  future.  It  would  indeed  be  impossible  for 
prices  to  sink  any  lower  ;  any  fluctuation  must  have 
an  upward  tendency,  save  in  those  cases  such  as 
Muller’s  Madonna  of  S.  Sisto,  or  Raphael  Morghen \s 
Last  Supper,  which  have  never  felt  the  wave  of  de¬ 
pression.  Even  here,  however,  there  would  be  no¬ 
justification  for  any  diminished  price.  There  is  one 
engraver,  some  of  whose  works  are  particularly  deserv¬ 
ing  of  attention,  for  they  are  decorative,  after  masters 
who  are  and  likely  to  remain  in  favour,  and  the  quality 
of  the  engraving  is  of  the  first  order.  I  am  referring 
to  Porporati.  His  Young  Girl  with  the  Dog  is  the 
most  exquisite  thing  in  the  whole  engraved  work  of 
Greuze.  Many  would  prefer  the  print  to  the  original 
picture,  and  they  would  have  good  grounds  for  so 
doing,  for  the  engraver  has  given  all  the  good  points 
of  Greuze  without  bringing  into  prominence  the  pain¬ 
ful  mannerisms  and  wearisome  effeminateness  of  this 
somewhat  over-rated  French  painter.  Although  this 
is  perhaps  PorpOrati’s  best  plate,  there  are  others 
nearly  as  successful — for  example,  Gardez-vous,  after 
Angelica  Kauffman,  and  Le  Coucher,  after  Van  Low. 

We  have  come  to  the  last  man  of  this  period  with 
whom  I  shall  deal — Louis  Auguste  Boucher  Desnoyers, 
who  is  in  many  respects  the  finest  of  them  all.  When 
this  incomparable  artist  worked  after  Raphael,  his 
art  reached  its  culminating  point.  He  seems  to  so 
thoroughly  have  assimilated  the  spirit  of  the  great 
Italian  that  such  prints  as  La  Belle  Jardiniere  and 
La  Vierge  de  la  Maison  d’Albe  appear  but  a  second 
edition  of  the  original.  Yet  these  superb  productions 
can  be  obtained  for  a  mere  bagatelle.  A  proof  of  La 
Belle  Jardiniere  fetches  from  three  to  four  guineas. 
Compare  this  with  the  price  of  Muller’s  Madonna  of 
San  Sisto,  to  which,  to  be  well  within  the  mark,  it  is 
equal  in  technical  qualities,  and,  as  a  translation  of 
the  original  picture,  superior.  Surely  the  day  has 
come  for  such  inequalities  to  be  removed  and  for  Des¬ 
noyers  to  be  appraised  at  a  figure  more  approximate  to 
his  worth.  But  the  interest  taken  in  the  mezzotints 
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and  coloured  prints  of  the  English  school  serves  to 
overshadow  the  work  of  the  contemporary  line  en¬ 
gravers. 

There  was  a  time  when  collectors  were  passionately 
fond  of  W  illiam  W’oollett,  and  he  rose  in  value  con¬ 
siderably  ;  but  these  collectors  seem  to  have  died  out 
and  the  modern  amateur  has  but  little  to  say  in  his 
favour.  In  fact  at  the  present  day  those  subjects  in 
which  he  succeeded  least  sell  the  best,  a  condition  of 
things  to  which  among  either  pictures  or  engravings 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel.  It  was  not 
in  such  prints  as  the  Happy  Peasants  and  the  Jocund 
Peasants  after  Dusart  that  he  excelled,  but  in  his 
wonderful  plates  after  Wilson  and  Claude.  For 
breadth  and  atmosphere  and  true  delineation  they 
have  never  been  excelled.  A  man  of  equal  ability  we 
have  in  Frangois  Yivares,  and  when  working  after  any 
other  masters  than  Wilson  and  Claude  he  is  superior 
in  feeling  and  energy  of  handling.  It  seems  remark¬ 
able  that  the  market  value  of  such  meritorious  works 
should  have  fallen  so  low.  Sir  Robert  Strange  is 
another  engraver  of  the  first  rank  who  is  neglected  by 
connoisseurs.  Unfortunately  the  bulk  of  his  plates  are 
after  such  masters  as  Guido  Reni  and  other  Bolognese 
painters  who  were  the  favourites  of  the  amateurs  of 
his  day.  This  factor  will  always  have  a  retarding 
influence,  but  in  his  own  merits  as  an  engraver  few 
flaws  can  be  found.  In  the  rendering  of  flesh,  as 
witness  his  Magdalene  after  Guido,  he  stands  un¬ 
equalled.  As  to  the  immediate  future  of  the  works  by 
these  men,  one  cannot  take  an  optimistic  view  ;  taste 
is  strongly  opposed  to  the  line  engraving,  some  reasons 
for  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  further  on. 

Collectors  who  are  seeking  a  not  overcrowded  field 
might  turn  their  attention  in  one  direction  which  at 
the  same  time  presents  the  advantages  of  good  taste 
and  moderate  expense.  These  are  the  prints  after 
J.  M.  W.  Turner.  Of  course,  as  in  every  branch  of 
collecting,  discretion  has  to  be  exercised  by  the  inex¬ 
perienced  amateur,  because  there  are  so  many  almost 
worthless  prints  after  the  master  which  are  still  by 
men  of  good  repute.  These  served  in  many  cases  for 
book  illustrations  and  other  popular  purposes.  They 
can  be  picked  up  in  many  second-hand  book  shops  for 
a  few  pence.  But  the  superb  productions  produced 
under  the  painter’s  own  direction — and  about  the 
execution  of  which,  I  may  incidentally  remark,  he  was 
so  fastidious  that  it  brought  him  into  very  bad  odour 
with  the  engravers — like  the  proverbial  good  wine, 
need  no  bush.  The  prints  from  the  ‘  Liber  Studiorum,’ 
the  Keepsake  series,  Rogers’s  ‘  Italy,'  as  well  as  many  of 
the  beautiful  single  plates,  will  always  command  the 
attention  of  the  discriminating  collector.  And  quite 
an  equal  investment  is  to  be  found  in  the  exquisite 
mezzotints  worked  by  David  Lucas  after  Constable. 
Never,  surely,  were  artist  and  engraver  more  in 
sympathy,  if  Constable  is  the  only  man  who  has 
successfully  rendered  the  after  effect  of  a  shower  of 
rain  in  field  and  hedge  and  tree,  Lucas  is  the  only 
man  who  ever  engraved  it.  Vet,  with  but  few  excep¬ 
tions,  five  to  nine  guineas  will  buy  an  engraver’s  proof. 

Thus  we  see  that  tin;  prevailing  fashion  in  the 
picture  world  has  not  always  an  influence  on  the 
print  collector.  If  a  fine  Turner  or  Constable  comes 
into  the  market,  no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  getting 


six,  eight  or  even  ten  thousand  guineas,  but  fine 
engravings  after  them  do  not  create  the  same  excite¬ 
ment.  In  the  foregoing  discussion  it  has  been  ne¬ 
cessary  to  give  dry  data,  and  I  should  have  liked 
to  give  more  ;  but  only  the  leading  examples  could 
be  given,  because  the  object  of  the  present  article 
is  not  to  affix  individual  values,  but  rather  to 
indicate  on  broad  lines  the  trend  of  current  fashion. 
To  successfully  accomplish  this  task  it  has  been 
necessary  to  enter  into  details  which,  if  pushed  too 
far,  would  bore  the  reader.  However,  this  review, 
brief  as  it  may  be,  will  enable  us  to  summarize  the 
prevailing  influences  in  the  print  market,  and  we  shall 
be  in  a  position  to  consider  whether  these  influences 
are  of  a  permanent  character  or  likely  to  be  modified 
in  the  near  future,  and  to  form  an  idea  as  to  which 
way  the- pendulum  is  about  to  swing.  One  important 
point — the  chain  of  circumstances  which  has  brought 
the  present  rage  for  coloured  prints  and  mezzotints 
into  fashion — has  alreadv  been  dealt  with.  Now  some 
space  must  be  devoted  to  the  reasons  which  have 
brought  about  the  disregard  for  line  engraving.  It 
maj’  be  shortly  said  that  almost  everything  which  has 
tended  to  elevate  the  colour-print  and  mezzotint  in 
estimation  has  tended  in  direct  ratio  to  depress  line 
engraving. 

Line  engraving  is  not  decorative  :  it  has  not  the 
richness  of  the  mezzotint  :  it  lacks  the  warmth  and 
variety  of  the  print  in  colours;  it  will  not  fall  in  with 
modern  schemes  of  furnishing.  An  attempt  to  mini¬ 
mize  these  objections  is  to  be  seen  in  the  modern 
tendency  to  print  off  in  warm  reds  and  browns — an 
endeavour  to  remove  that  chilling,  repelling  effect, 
which  many  urge  as  one  of  their  reasons  for  antipathy 
to  the  line.  A  great  deal  of  this  could  be  obviated  by 
judicious  framing.  There  are  many  people  to  whom 
a  frame  necessarily  implies  a  gilt  frame.  In  fact,  the 
day  is  not  long  past  when  to  place  a  print  in  the  hands 
of  a  professional  framer  inevitably  involved  first 
cutting  off  all  margin,  then,  after  glueing  what  was 
left  on  a  stretcher,  with  the  edges  neatly  tucked  over, 
placing  it  in  a  gilt  frame,  the  width  ol  which  varied 
according  to  the  pocket  of  the  owner  and  his  ideas  of 
sumptuousness.  If  anything  can  make  a  line  engrav¬ 
ing  look  cold,  it  is  gilt.  It  throttles  instanth  am  of 
the  delicate  colour  effects  of  a  Bolswert  ora  Desnoyers, 
and  nothing  comes  out  but  the  mere  mechanism  of 
the  art.  A  coloured  print  will  stand  gilt,  as  will  a 
mezzotint  in  a  less  degree. 

'I  he  method  first  employed,  I  believe,  by  the  late 
duke  of  Buccleuch  is  one  which  might  commend 
itself  to  amateurs  who  have  line  engravings.  With 
a  plate  24  X  20  mount  upon  a  wide  board  with  four 
inches  of  margin  at  each  side  and  five  inches  top  and 
bottom.  Then  place  in  a  frame  composed  of  three 
inches  <>f  arched  moulding  in  polished  black  pear- 
wood,  inside  which,  that  is  next  to  the  mount,  is 
placed  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  of  neat  gold 
heading.  You  vary,  of  course,  the  width  of  the 
margin,  moulding,  and  beading  in  proportion  to  the 
engraving.  After  black  and  gold,  the  next  Inst  is 
oak  and  gold  or  even  plain  oak,  the  darker  the  wood 
the  better.  Still,  frame  as  you  will,  nothing  will  :;ive 
the  line  engraving  the  richness,  deouativeh  speaking, 
of  the  colour-print  or  mezzotint.  1  his  is  at  present 
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fatal  to  its  popularity,  and  small  chance  exists  of  any 
improvement  in  current  values.  There  arc  prints  such 
as  Desnoyers’s  La  Belle  Jardiniere,  which  possibly 
will  show  a  marked  increase,  but  they  are  the  excep¬ 
tion  and  not  the  rule.  Merit  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
a  work  of  art  popular  :  other  things  are  essential.  In 
these  days  there  is  a  tendency  to  place  prettiness 
before  art,  and  attractiveness  of  subject  before  excel¬ 
lence  of  execution.  Etchings  of  the  best  masters, 
engravings  and  woodcuts  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  have  invariably  been  in  the  favoured  con¬ 
dition  of  having  a  small  but  highly  cultured  and 
tenacious  following,  so  that  a  healthy  state  of  the 
market  is  always  assured.  Mezzotints  are  high  in 
price,  but,  with  the  finer  specimens  rapidly  becoming 
scarcer  and  scarcer,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  continue  in  favour.  They  contain  the 
artistic  qualities  necessary  to  sustain  them  perma- 
nanently,  and  they  have  nothing  antagonistic  to  the 
schemes  of  decoration  of  the  period.  As  regards 
coloured  prints,  the  price  has  been  pushed  higher  and 
higher,  and  prudent,  far-seeing  men  have  ceased  long 
since  to  pay  the  extortionate  prices  at  which  even  the 
inferior  specimens  are  sold.  Fashion  is  fickle,  and  a 
change  may  come  at  any  moment.  So  long  as  there 
is  a  demand  for  coloured  prints  the  dealers  will  puff 
their  beauties,  in  many  cases  imaginary,  and  so  long 
will  frauds  be  foisted  on  a  too-gullible  public. 

END  OF  SEASON  BOOK  SALES 

By  way  of  an  revoir  to  dealers  and  collectors  prior  to 
the  autumn  recess,  Messrs.  Sotheby  generally  retain 
some  interesting  books  for  dispersal  at  the  end  of  July. 
Thus,  the  Martin  copy  of  Caxton’s  Ryall  Book  fetched 
£1,550  on  July  30,  1901,  and,  discarded  by  a  trans¬ 
atlantic  collector,  who  meantime  had  acquired  the 
finer  Bedfordshire  library  copy,  was  re-sold  on 
July  30,  1902,  for  £1,400.  If  this  year  nothing  so  im¬ 
portant  occurred  in  the  two-days’  sale,  July  28-9, 
there  were  books  as  attractive  as  Shelley’s  ‘  Adonais,’ 
in  fine  condition,  which  has  gone  to  America,  as  has 
Lamb’s  ‘  Mrs.  Leicester's  School,’  and  several  other 
works  which  appear  on  the  following  tables.  As  a 
whole  the  season,  January — July,  1903,  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  its  immediate  predecessor.  The  two 
stand  in  much  the  same  relationship  as  do  the  follow¬ 
ing  statements,  giving  details  of  the  eight  single 
libraries  or  assemblages  of  books,  etc.,  from  various 
sources,  brought  together  under  a  single  catalogue, 
which  realized  the  highest  totals  respectively  during 
the  first  seven  months  of  1902  and  of  1903. 


1902. 


Property. 

Lots. 

Total. 

Henry  White 

2.347 

£ 

18,116 

Miscellaneous.  March  17-21 

I.3I4 

14.530 

Lt.-Col.  Hibbert  . . 

914 

12,097 

Miscellaneous.  June  3-7.. 

1.334 

11,828 

Fountaine  .. 

940 

10,732 

Miscellaneous.  July  28-30 

771 

6,766 

J.  W.  Ford  . . 

597 

4.326 

Marshal  C.  Lefferts 

337 

3,802 

8,554 

.£82,197 

1903. 


Property. 

Lots. 

Total. 

Miscellaneous.  May  18-21 

1,077 

£ 

12,045 

Miscellaneous.  March  16-21 

1,433 

9,745 

Sir  T.  D.  Gibson  Carmichael.  Mar.  23-7 

1,198 

9,639 

Miscellaneous.  June  18-20 

892 

8,523 

W.  E.  Bools.  June  22-7.. 

1,876 

3,546 

Miscellaneous.  July  28-9 

582 

3,427 

Dr.  Taylor  Brown.  April  20-4  . . 

1,810 

2,781 

Miscellaneous.  July  16-8 

1,102 

2,175 

9,970 

£51,881 

For  the  convenience  of  those  who  prefer  informa¬ 
tion  about  outstanding  books,  etc.,  in  tabulated  form, 
there  have  been  included  in  the  tables  which  follow 
certain  lots  not  so  dealt  with  in  the  May  and  August 
issues  of  The  Burlington  Gazette. 


Table  No.  1  -SETS  OF  PRINTED  BOOKS 

1.  Collection  of  dictionaries,  grammars,  school  books, 

etc.,  collected  by  the  late  Prof.  Helwich  of  Prague, 
many  with  notes  in  his  autograph.  28  vols.  1538- 
1671.  Sold  separately.  July  28  (109-36)  ...  ..  205  2  o 

2.  Shakespeare,  W.  Works.  16  vols.  Edited  by 

J.  O.  Halliwell.  150  copies  printed.  1853-65.  Half 
morocco.  July  10  (329)  ..  ..  ..  ..  70  o  o 

3.  Shakespeare,  W.  Plays.  15  vols,  large  paper,  1793. 

25  copies  only  printed.  Harding’s  ‘  Illustrations  to 
Shakespeare,’  1793,  and  other  volumes.  Gurney, 

July  8  (C)  (76) . 56  o  o 

4.  Stevenson,  R.  L.  Edinburgh  edition,  'Life,'  etc. 

32  vols.  1894-1901.  Gurney,  July  8  (C)  (100)  ..  34  o  o 


Included  in  No.  i  of  the  above  table,  whose 
volumes,  as  is  noted,  were  sold  separately,  were  W. 
Elder’s  ‘Pearls  of  Eloquence,’  1655,  £16;  William 
Thomas’s  ‘  Principal  Rules  of  the  Italian  Grammer,’ 
1550,  £i3  ;  James  Bellot’s  ‘French  Grammer,’  1578, 
£14.  The  Edinburgh  edition  of  Stevenson’s  works, 
most  satisfactory  of  the  editions  de  luxe,  continues  to 
command  a  considerable  price. 


Table  No.  II— ORIGINAL  MSS.,  LETTERS,  etc. 

1.  Cowper,  W.  43  letters  to  his  friend  and  schoolfellow, 

the  Rev.  Walter  Bagot,  1749-93.  Others  to  Cowper 
from  Bagot,  etc.  July  29  (460)  ...  ..  ..  205  o 

2.  Thackeray,  W.  M.  ‘Our  Street.'  1848,  ‘Dr.  Birch,’ 

1849.  E.P.’s.  Autograph  of  Katherine  E.  Perry  ; 

five  stanzas  in  Thackeray's  writing,  beginning, 

‘  Although  I  enter  not  ’  ;  and  a  note  by  him,  ‘  This 
book  written  a  great  deal  with  K.E.P.,the  anecdotes 
most  of  them  happening  in  Chesham  Place.’  Perry, 


April  8  (166)  ..  ...  ..  ..  ..  ..  131  o 

3.  Dickens,  C.  Letters  written  by  Dickens,  Words¬ 

worth,  Lamb,  Leigh  Hunt  and  others  to  Serjeant 
Talfourd.  July  23  (131-215)  ..  ..  ..  ..  120  14 

4.  Swift,  Jonathan.  2  letters  to  Ben  Motte  anent  publi¬ 

cation  of  '  Gulliver’s  Travels,’  signed  *  Richard 
Sympson.'  July  8  (C)  (268)  ..  ..  ..  ..  86  2 

5.  Caesar,  Sir  Julius.  Orig.  state  papers,  letters,  docu¬ 

ments,  etc.,  temp.  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  Phil- 
lipps,  April  27  (208)  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  74  o 

6.  Burns,  R.  Auto,  letter,  3  pp  4to.,  1  Ellesland,  13 

June,  1788,’  to  Mrs.  Dunlop.  1  This  is  the  second 
day,  my  honoured  friend,  that  I  have  been  on  my 
farm.’  July  23  (237)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  52  o 

7.  Pope,  Alex.,  and  Swift,  Jon.  Orig.  agreement  for 

publication  of  the  Miscellanies,  March  29,  1727. 

Signed  by  Pope,  Swift,  and  Motte.  Letter  by  Motte 
re  Currell.  July  8  (C)  (272)  ..  ..  ..  ..  51  9 

8.  Eliot,  George.  20  auto,  letters  to  Mr.  Simpson,  of 

Blackwood’s  Magazine,  1866-77.  July  23  (215-34)  48  10 

g.  Catalogue  of  treasures  in  the  Dauphin's  cabinet  at 

Versailles.  1689.  Phillipps,  April  29  (483)  . .  43  o 

10.  Burns,  R.  Auto,  letter,  3  pp.  4to  ,  ‘  Edinburgh, 

23  April,  1787,’  to  Doctor  Moore,  Clifford  St.,  Bur¬ 
lington  Gardens.  July  23  (236)  ..  ..  ..  41  o 
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o 
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o 
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o 
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o 
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ii.  Pope,  A.  First  draft  of  ‘The  Pastorals’  as  submitted 
to  William  Walsh  for  correction  and  criticism.  125 
lines,  written  both  sides  on  4  pp.  small  4to.,  7J  by 
6  in.  MS.  headed  by  Pope  ‘Alterations  to  the 
Pastorals.'  July  29  (420) 

12  Stevenson,  R.  L.  Markheim,  orig.  MS  15  leaves, 
folio.  Said  to  be  MS.  first  offered  to  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  A  second  copy,  on  30  4to.  pp..  signed, 
made  £ 70  at  Gibson  Carmichael  sale  July  17  (600) 

13.  Dickens.  C.  Four  letters  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  one  to 

Capt.  Taylor.  1842-3.  In  all  10J  pp.  July  28 
(28-32) . 

14.  Blake,  W.  Orig.  auto.  MS  of  ‘  Tiriel.’  8  leaves, 

4I0.,  written  both  sides  in  Blake’s  small  hand.  July 

29  (458) . 

15  Thackeray,  W.  M.  Auto,  letter  to  Lady  Gordon,  w  ith 
sketch  of  himself  looking  at  a  drawing.  July  25  (605) 
16.  Blake,  Admiral.  Auto,  letter,  ‘The  Triumph,  near 
the  buoy  off  the  Noure,  Dec  20,  1652,'  desiring  ‘  the 
fleet  to  go  to  sea,  and.  by  God's  blessing,  to  regain 
the  honour  of  our  nation.’  July  24  (337)  . . 

IT.  Cromwell,  Richard.  Two  signed  letters,  with  three 
impressions  of  the  protector's  seal.  July  24  (422-3) 

18.  Thackerav,  W.  M  Auto,  letter  in  French,  •  13  Young 

Street,  a’  Kensington,  le  28  Mai,'  signed  ■  Titmarsh,’ 
to  Madame  Prinsep  July  25  (638) . 

19.  Peters,  Hugh.  Holograph  letter,  signed  ■  ffor  John 

Winthrop  Esqre.  in  New  Engld.  (governor  of  Con¬ 
necticut).'  dated  Oct.  10.  1652  July  29  (449) 

20.  Henry  II  of  France,  Account,  signed  by  Claude  Gouf- 

fier,  connected  with  funeral  of.  On  vellum.  1559 
Phillipps.  April  29  (534)  . 

21.  Cromwell,  Oliver.  Two  signed  orders,  Whitehall, 

July  30,  1655,  and  April  16,  1657.  July  24  (392  and 

415) 

22.  Shelley.  P.  B.  Auto,  letter  to  Thomas  Moore,  •  Albion 

House.  Marlow,  Dec.  16.  1817,'  about  suppression 
of  ‘  Laon  and  Cythna.'  July  25  (637) 


35  o  o 

32  o  o 

32  o  o 

28  o  o 
25  10  o 

24  10  o 
22  5  o 

2100 

20  10  o 

20  IO  O 

17  10  O 

17  0  0 


23.  Ainsworth,  W.  Harrison.  140  auto,  letters  to  various 

persons,  beginning  in  1827.  Mrs.  Ainsworth.  July 

23(88)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  13  10  o 

24.  Dickens,  C.  Auto,  letter.  4  pp.  4to.,  March  26,  1839, 

to  Harrison  Ainsworth,  about  disagreement  with 

Mr.  Bentley.  Mrs.  Ainsworth,  July  23  (m)  ..  10  10  o 

25.  Beethoven.  Leaf  out  of  his  note  bock,  said  to  be  un¬ 

published.  2  pp.  folio.  July  25  (590)  ..  ..  750 

Note. — E.P.,  Editio  Princeps  (C)  Sold  by  Christie;  all  others  by  Soihcby. 

The  end  of  July  sale  at  Sotheby’s  contained  an  ex¬ 
cellent  copy  of  ‘  Heads  of  all  Fashions,’  1643,  the 
seventeen  heads  on  the  title  including  that  of  Shakes¬ 
peare,  which  brought  £47,  against  12s.  whereat  the 
Heber  copy  was  valued  in  1S34,  and  the  £1  js.  paid 
for  another  in  1854.  I  n  the  copy  of  Keats’s  ‘  Fndymion,’ 
Xo.  7,  table  IV..  there  are  many  passages  underlined 
by  11.  R.  Haydon,  and  against  the  lines  on  page  s. 
beginning  ‘  Apollo's  upward  fire,’  he  wrote,  ‘  How 
could  Gifford  be  such  a  brute  as  to  ridicule  this  ex¬ 
quisite  passage.’  On  the  margins  of  pp.  14-15  is  tin- 
following  note  in  Haydon’s  autograph  : 

I  was  walking  with  Keats  one  summer  evening  in  the  Kilburn 
meadows,  when  he  had  just  written  the  sublime  Ode  or  Address  to 
Pan.  He  repeated  the  whole  in  a  trembling  tone  of  feeling  and 
nervous  flush  of  cheek  that  kept  me  mute  till  he  had  done.  I  was 
impressed  with  its  beauty,  and  I  heard  him,  as  Milton  says  of  the 
angel,  ‘long  alter.'  His  manner  and  the  music  of  his  delivery 
affected  me  so  touchingly,  and  still  resounded  in  my  ears.  Poor  dear 
Keats!  Iladst  thou  never  met  Hunt,  vour  fate  would  have  been 
different  !  B.  R.  H. 

For  the  rest,  the  following  tables  are  self-explana¬ 
tory. 


Table  No.  Ill— PRINTED  BOOKS,  £50  OR  MORE 


Acthor  or  Translator,  Title, 
Description. 


1.  Burns,  R.  Poems  chiefly  in  ihe 
Scottish  dialect.  E.P.  8vo„  un¬ 
cut  part  measuring  9  by  y}  in. 
End  blue  wrapper.  (252)  (3) 


2.  Foxe,  John.  Actes  an  1  Monuments 

(Foxes  Book  of  Martyrs).  E.P. 
Folio,  13  by  8 Jin.  Orig.  vellum. 
(5^)  (*) 

3.  Shakespeare,  W  Tragedie  of  Uichar  I 

the  Third.  4to.,  GJ  by  5}  in  Un¬ 
bound.  (491)  (') 


4.  Shakespeare,  W  Tragedy  o' Othello. 
E.P.  4to.,  7  by  -0  in.  Unbound. 
097)  (*) 

3.  Nichols,  I.  History  and  Antiquities 
of  the  County  of  I^ciccJttcr  4  vols. 
in  8.  Folio,  uncut.  Hall  russia. 
(5*°) 

6.  Kaigne  of  King  Edward  the  Th  r>l  2nd 

edn.  410..  GJ  by  -tjin  Purple 
morocco  g.e.  (Jit) 

7.  Shakespeare,  W  Love's  lailxiurs  I .ost 

4<o.,G{by  3)  in.  Unbound.  (492)  (*) 


Printer, 

Library 

Publisher, 
or  Place. 

Date. 

or  Price 

Date  of  Sale. 

John  Wilson, 
Kilmarnock 

1786 

£ 

Taylor  Brown  350 
(April  21) 

John  Daye . . 

1562  3 

J  uly  29 

120 

Jo',  n  Norton, 
sold  by  Ma¬ 
thew  Law 

1629 

Military  Offi¬ 
cer  (July  29) 

1  I  I 

N'.( ).  for  Tho¬ 
mas  Walt- 
ley 

1622 

A  Nobleman 
()uly  29) 

IO4 

1795 

1811 

July  29 

86 

Simon  Staf¬ 
ford  for 

C  u  t  h  h  c  r  t 
Busby 

•  599 

Bools  (June 
*3) 

«5 

W.S  fot 

John  Smeth- 
w  cko 

1G31 

Military  Offi 
ccr  (July  29) 

82 

Notes. 


312  copies  printed,  rubd.  3*.  Title  and  next  three  leaves, 
supplied  from  a  cut  copy,  inlaid  and  mended.  Remainder 
in  tin*-  uncut  state,  uncut  portion  <  sc  collector  1  6<L, 
and  imperfe  t  cut  copy.  £10  High*  t  prl 
save  Lamb  example,  1898,  orig.  state,  545  guineas.  Witch 
copy  recontly  acquire  d  by  Burns  museum.  All  way,  £1,000 
•See  ‘  Hook  Sales  of  1902/  p.  20,  No.  32.  and  T»ir  IU 
limgton  Gazette,  April,  p.  23,  No.  16.  and  May,  pp.  33-4. 

No  perfect  copy  kno a-h.  Present  copy  lacks  thre.  •  t  .irate 
woodcuts  and  the  slip  at  p.  25  .  title  hacked,  and  slightly 
mended  ;  .1  few  plain  corner*  wormed  and  stained,  lower 
margin  of  one  leaf  mended.  Ashburnham,  1897,  approxi¬ 
mately  perfect,  £150. 

Ninth  edition  In  4to.,  contains  v-M4  In  4’*,  with  four  orig 
blank  leaves  at  end.  Some  headlines  shaved  Formerly 
bound  up  with  '  Love's  Labours  Lost,’  *«*©  No.  7.  K  I*,  lor 
ninth  edition  Stecvens,  iSoo,  7*.;  Rhodes,  1825.  £1  4s-; 
ll.llltwell  Phillipps,  tsH*4,  defect  ,  with  all  faults,  morocco, 
£6.  (R  l'.t  1397:  Heber,  1834,  £41  9s.  61 ,  re  sold,  Daniel, 
1864,  3J5  Kns.) 

f-.ir.ks  sheet  P  and  last  two  leaves,  some  others  defective. 
S to© vcds,  1 800,  MS.  notes,  2-H  gnv.  Rhode*,  1*25,  £42. 

Bludloy,  1819  1  cd  .  re  )d  Heber,  :  £n,  sod 

Daniel,  1864.  £153;  l‘\  Perkins,  1889,  £130. 

I'ubd.  £60.  Marl  of  Gonford,  1884,  largo  paper,  £273,  llof  o 
Mdwardes,  1901,  L.P.,  £163. 


Title,  Corners  and  margins  of  sr serai  IriVrv  mended.  R  P. 
1  j  in  llrnry  l‘> tie  It  1  v 

re  sold.  1901,  £68.  t*ji.  £5.  *1  llle*  that  fester  smril  lar 

w.-rse  than  weeds,'  a  line  which  occurs  on  C4,  1%  to  le 
found  In  Shakesi>earr  s  Sonnets.  XCIV.,  14 
Second  rsllt |oii  4 to  ,  contains  \ ■  K *  In  4*s.  Some  headlines 
cut  lnt«».  Formerly  bound  tit*  with  'Richard  III,  see 
N •  •  1.  K  T  f  r  l6|i  ed  Mon.  White  Knight*.  1819.  1  so.  . 
Kho«|©«,  1843,  7  gn*  .  Ilalliwell,  1833,  £9,  resold.  I  ibri, 
lf6).  £4  ,  and  I  lie,  1874,  £*  13s  ,  Covin,  r*jiV  cut  In 

below  margin,  with  all  faults,  £113*  .  iys\  uoNmnd,  A 4 
>  1  « 

IdncJley,  1819,  £40  to*.,  fe  *uld,  IVmkl,  IW»|.  |F>  g»  »  | 


•  •  The  Booh  >ale*  of  1903  with  tabulated  1 'rices,'  flic  invile  Publiihlng  Company.  Ltd.,  2»,  fin portant  duplicate  copier  mnii  ned 
in  note*  E  I’  Kdllio  nnne-jw  (ataloguo  numbers,  alter  descriptions,  within  brackets  (11)  Sold  by  Holguin,  (r)  by  I’ultirk,  all  .'ihrr-.  l>> 
Sotheby.  (')  Slightly  defective,  f)  Infective  (*)  Sold  with  all  laid"  R  P.  Record  Price 
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Table  No.  Ill— PRINTED  BOOKS,  £50  OR  MORE  — continued 


Author  or  Translator,  Title, 
Description. 

Printer, 
Publisher, 
or  Place. 

Date. 

Library 

or 

Date  of  Sale. 

Price. 

Notes. 

8.  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Folio,  n  by 
7§in.  Old  English  blue  mor.  (574) 

E.  Whit¬ 
church 

March 
7.  1549 

July  29 

£ 

79 

Whitchurch’s  first  issue  of  Edward  Vi’s  Prayer  Book,  other 
of  his  issues  being  dated  May,  June,  etc.  The  present 
copy  contains  last  leaf,  with  regulations  as  to  sale  price  of 
book,  not  to  exceed  2s.  unbound,  3s.  in  boards.  Heber, 
*835,  8  gns. ;  Hawtrey,  1862,  £40  10s. ;  Blew,  1895,  defec¬ 
tive,  sold  with  all  faults,  £15  10s. 

9.  Spenser,  E.  Faerie  Queen.  Parts  I— II. 
4to„  Calf.  (445)  (2) 

For  W.  Pon- 
sonby 

1590-6 

July  23 

55 

Sig.  ‘Richardus  Foulsham,  1595,’  on  last  leaf,  part  I. 
Title  to  part  I.  imperfect  and  mounted,  lacks  pp.  593-4, 
also  '  Colin  Cioute,'  headlines  shaved.  See  The  Bur¬ 
lington  Gazette,  April,  p.  22,  No.  5. 

10.  Caxton,  W.  The  Boke  named  the 
Royall.  4to.,  Old  calf.  (306)  (2) 

R.  Pynron  . . 

xiii 

Sept., 

1507 

Bools  (June 
22) 

50  10 

Lacks  sheets  B.i.b.  (6  leaves),  corner  of  title  mended,  seme 
stains.  Book  plate  of  J.  Tutler  Russell.  From  Townley 
library,  1814,  11  gns.  Seldom  occurs  at  auction.  Caxton 
printed  ‘The  Ryal  Book’  about  1487,  the  Bedfordshire 
library  copy  of  which  made  £2,225  in  1902.  *See  4  Book 
Sales  of  1902,’  p.  18,  No.  1.  De  Worde  printed  the  book 
in  1507. 

Table  No.  IV— NINETEENTH  CENTURY  FIRST  EDITIONS 


Author  or  Translator,  Title, 
Description. 


1.  Shelley,  P.  B.  Adonais.  4to.,  10J  by 
7  J  in.,  uncut.  Orig.  blue  paper  wrap¬ 
per,  black  woodcut  border.  (459) 


2.  Keats,  J.  Poems.  8vo.,  6J  by  4^  in., 

uncut.  Orig.  boards,  label.  (755) 

3.  Keats,  J.  Lamia,  Isabella,  The  Eve 

of  St.  Agnes,  and  other  Poems.  8vo., 
7  by  4J  in.,  uncut.  Orig.  blue  boards, 
label.  (756) 

4.  Shelley,  P.  B.  Queen  Mab.  8vo., 

uncut.  Mor.  by  Bedford.  (85) 

5.  Lamb,  Chas.  and  Mary.  Mrs. 

Leicester's  School.  8vo.,  7jby  4J  in., 
uncut.  Orig.  grey  boards,  back 
much  rubbed.  (337) 

6.  Thackeray,  W.  M.  A  Leaf  out  of  a 

Sketch  Book.  8vo.  Orig.  printed 
wrappers.  (41 1) 

7.  Keats,  J.  Endymion.  8vo.,  uncut. 

Orig.  brown  boards.  (406) 

8.  Tennyson,  A.  Poems  by  Two  Brothers. 

8vo.,  large  paper,  uncut.  Orig. 
boards.  (412) 

9.  Browning,  E.  Barrett.  Prometheus 

Bound.  8vo.,  uncut.  Orig.  cloth. 
(390) 

10.  Ruskin,  J.  Stones  of  Venice.  3  vols., 

8vo.  Red  mor.  by  Bedford,  t  e.g., 
others  uncut.  (67) 

11.  Lamb,  Chas.  and  Mary.  Tales  from 

Shakespear.  2  vols.,  i2mo.  Old 
sheep.  (407) 

12.  [Bronte  (Charlotte,  Emily  Jane,  and 

Anne).]  Poems  by  Currer,  Ellis,  and 
Acton  Bell.  8vo.,  uncut.  Orig. 
cloth.  (655) 

13.  Dickens,  C.  Dombey  and  Son.  8vo. 

Morocco.  (27) 


Printer, 

Library 

Publisher, 

Date. 

OR 

Price. 

or  Place. 

Date  of  Sale 

1  £> 

Pisa,  with  the 

1821 

July  29 

195 

types  of  Di¬ 
dot 

C.  Richards, 

1817 

Taylor  Brown 

140 

for  C.  &  J. 
Ollier 

(April  22) 

T.  Davison 

1820 

Taylor  Brown 

96 

for  Taylor  & 
Hessey 

(April  22) 

P.  B.  Shelley, 

1813 

July  22  (p)  . . 

66 

23  Chapel 
Street 

R.  Taylor  & 

1809. 

July  29 

58 

Co., for  M.  J. 
Godwin 

Privately 

1861 

July  29 

45  10 

(Emily 

Faithfullj 

T.  Miller  for 

1818 

J  uly  29 

40 

Taylor  cS- 
Hessey 

J.and  J.  Jack- 

1827 

July  29 

40 

son,  Louth, 
for  Simpkin 
&  Marshall 

A.  J.  Valpy, 

1833 

July  17  (p)  .. 

38 

M.A. 

For  Smith 

1851-3 

Gurnev 

37 

Elder  &  Co. 

(July  8)  (c) 

T.  Davison 

1807 

July  29 

27 

forT.  Llodg- 
kins 

Aylott  & 

1846 

A.  M.  Bell 

21 

Jones, 

(July  17) 

8  Paternoster 

Row 

For  Bradbury 

1848 

A  Nobleman 

21 

and  Evans 

(July  28) 

| 

Notes. 


Sig  of  W.  Haslam  on  title.  Fine  state,  wrapper  slightly 
rubbed  through  at  back,  damp  stains.  R.P.,  save 
for  Hibbert  copy,  1902,  inscribed  ‘  With  the  Com’pts.  of 
the  Author  to  Sir  Chas.  Hyde,  Bart,’  g|  by  6fin.,  mor.  by 
Bedford,  uncut,  £42.  1903,  June  20,  mor.  by  Bedford,  orig 
wrappers  bound  up,  cut  down  to  8£in.  by  6  in.,  £45.  See 
The  Burlington  Gazette,  July,  p.  122,  No.  7. 

Pubd.  6s.  Marked  1  P..  Sherwood,  1817.'  Appears  to  have 
cost  collector  2s.  Corner  of  second  preliminary  leaf  torn 
off.  R.P.  for  non-presentation  copy.  *See‘Book  Sales 
for  1902,’  p.  27,  No.  2. 

R.P.  Pubd.  7s.  6d.  *See  ‘  Book  Sales  1902,’  p.  27,  No.  8,  and 
The  Burlington  Gazette,  July,  p.  12Z,  No.  2. 


Has  title,  imprint,  and  dedication  intact.  See  The  Burling¬ 
ton  Gazette,  June,  p.  81,  No.  2. 


R.P.  Contains  179  pp.  and  36  pp.  of  advertisements  at  end. 
Leycester,  1888,  boards,  uncut,  £16  10s. ;  1903,  April  2  (h), 
pink  boards,  uncut,  leaf  torn,  £40  10s. 


Pamphlet  of  about  6  leaves;  25  copies  only  said  to  have 
been  printed  for  author's  use.  Apparently  first  occurrence 
at  auction.  One  of  several  high-priced  lots  said  not  to 
have  changed  hands. 

Price  marked  9s.  Formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  J.  Russell  En- 
dean.  Interesting  auto,  note  by  B.  R.  Haydon.  See  text. 

The  name  Tennyson  on  title  in  a  contemporary  hand  ;  said 
not  to  have  changed  hands.  1901 :  similar,  if  not  identi¬ 
cal,  £51.  *See  ‘Book  Sales  of  igo2>’  p.  28,  No.  21. 


Inscribed  ‘  Mary  Maddox,  from  her  affectionate  E.B.B., 
Sidmouth,  December  18th,  1833.’  Five  verses,  ‘The  tears 
of  Jesus,'  in  Mrs.  Browning’s  autograph,  inserted.  Pubd.  5s/ 
1889,  orig.  state,  £16. 

The  title-page,  of  Vol.  1  inscribed  ‘Charles  Dickens,  Esq., 
with  the  author's  grateful  regards.’ 


Published  8s.  Uncut  copy,  original  state,  made  £110  on 
May  20.  See  The  Burlington  Gazette,  June, p.82,  N0.4. 


First  issue  of  E.P.,  with  the  relatively  scarce  Aylott  &  Jones 
imprint.  Egerton  Clarke,  1899,  orig.  state,  ‘fine  copy,’ in 
morocco  case,  £28.  1902,  orig.  green  cloth,  6|  by  4^in. 
£14  5s- 

‘To  Lady  Normanby  (to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated)  from 
Charles  Dickens,  Devonshire  Terrace,  York  Gate,  Regent’s 
Park,  sixth  September,  1848.’  Originally  published  in  20 
parts,  is.  each,  the  bound  volume  at  1  guinea. 


*  ‘  The  Book  Sales  of  1902  with  Tabulated  Prices,’  The  Savile  Publishing  Company,  Ltd.,  2s.  Important  duplicate  copies  mentioned 
in  notes.  E.P.  Editio  princeps.  Catalogue  numbers,  after  descriptions,  within  brackets,  (h)  Sold  by  Hodgson,  (p)  by  Puttick,  (c)  by  Christie, 
all  others  by  Sotheby.  (*)  Slightly  defective.  (2)  Defective.  (3)  Sold  with  all  faults.  R.P.  Record  Price. 
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GENERAL  INDEX 

Aalst,  Hospices  civiles  of,  Burgundian  Chest  owned  by,  35S 
Abbasside  caliphs,  effect  on  art  of  their  orthodoxy,  135,  140 
Abd  ur-Rahman  el  Sufi,  famous  astronomical  treatise  of,  fine 
MS.  containing,  Chinese  influence  shown  in  illumina¬ 
tions  of,  144 

Absalon,  bishop  of  Lund,  Silver  Chalice  found  in  his  grave  at 
Soro,  Denmark.  357 

Academy  of  St.  Luke,  Rome,  replica  of  painting  by  Isenbrant 
in,  326 

Academy  of  Painting,  France,  229,  Le  Brun's  share  in  the 
foundation  of,  230 
Acanthus  design  on  plate.  161,  162 

Accademia  Carrara,  Bergamo,  part  of  a  fresco  in,  said  to  be  the 
portrait  of  A.  Baldovinetti,  174 

Achaemenian  Kings  of  Persia,  commencement  of  art  history  of 
Persia  in  their  period,  136 

Adelaide  Museum,  drawings  on  wood  for  illustrations  to 
Dalziel’s  '  Arabian  Nights,'  owned  by,  305,  others, 

293  note 

Agate  ware,  evolution  of,  from  Staffordshire  marbled  ware,  68 
Agni.  the  Fire  God,  and  the  Svastika,  43,  story  of,  as  told  in  the 
'  Veda,'  44 

Aiyubite  sultans,  effect  on  Arab  art  of  their  lax  orthodoxy,  135 
Albarelli,  Three  Italian,  recently  acquired  by  the  Louvre,  use, 
decoration,  armorial  bearings  on,  owner  of,  prove¬ 
nance,  338 

AlcaU  fount  of  type,  made  in  1514..  its  uses,  origin,  and  modern 
type  based  on,  358 

Alexander  the  Great,  coins  of,  Wilson’s  discovery  of  the  Svastika 
on,  47 ;  conquest  of  Persia  by,  not  the  first  introduction 
of  Greek  art  influence,  136;  interest  of,  in  Indian 
yogins,  255 ;  supposed  introduction  by,  of  the  Rose 
Lotus  into  Egypt,  350 

Alfonzo  II.  of  Aragon,  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  his  reign, 
wives,  etc.,  albarelli  once  owned  by,  now  in  the 
Louvre,  338 

‘Al  Ganib,'  name  inscribed  on  the  Koursi  Cover  in  the  Louvre,  344 
Allen,  Robert,  manager  of  the  Lowestoft  Porcelain  factory,  hard 
porcelain  teapot.  Chinese,  marked  with  his  name,  277, 
maker  of  the  •  Buckle '  tea  service  of  genuine  Lowestoft 
ware.  1768.,  (Crisps),  272 

Allnutt,  J.,  second  private  owner  of  painting  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds, 
Portrait  of  Miss  Falconer  as  Contemplation,  217 

Altarpieces: — 

by  Alesso  Baldovinetti,  Trinity  with  two  Saints,  for  S.  Triniti, 
Florence  (illustrated),  32. 

conventional  methods  of  decoration  for,  early  xv.  cent.,  131 
by  G.  David,  painted  for  R.  De  Visch  Van  der  Capelle,  now 
in  the  National  Gallery,  36 

by  unknown  artist,  Flemish  school,  painted  for  the  Gild  of 
SS.  Mary  Magdalene,  Katherine  and  Barbara,  com¬ 
pared  with  one  by  G.  David,  39 

Ambras  Castle,  Archduke  Ferdinand's  famous  Museum  and 
Library  at.  12 

America,  U.S.,  Oriental  china,  crested  and  initialed  in,  xvm. 
cent .  271 

Ampelus,  the  vine  of  Bacchus,  compared  with  Soma,  and  the 
gogard  plant,  354 

Amsterdam,  earlier  work  of  Josef  Israels  to  be  seen  at,  177 ; 

paintings  by  Ian  Vermeer  in  Six  collection  at,  55 
Anasuga,  wife  of  Rishi  Atri.  354 

Ancient  Buildings,  Protection  of,  Clifford's  Inn  and  the,  3 

Andrea  Vanni,  F.  Mason  Perkins.  309 

Angelico,  Fra.  influence  of,  on  Lorenzo  Monaco,  131 

Anna,  sister  of  Casimir,  Margrave  of  Culmbach,  290 

Anne  of  Austria.  Queen  of  France,  patron  of  Le  Brun,  230 

Anne  of  Denmark.  Queen  of  England,  161 

Ansbach,  see  von  Knebcl  of 

Antwerp,  visit  of  J.  Prevost  to,  1493..  331 

Apadana.  the.  of  rerscpolls,  composite  character  of  its  art,  137 

Apollo,  statue  of.  by  Onatas,  Furtwinglcr  cited  on,  244 

Arabia,  Arabic.  Arabian  Art  and  Artists  of'  — 

Koursi  Cover,  copper,  gold  and  silver  encrusted,  acquired 
by  the  Louvre.  G.  Migeon,  344 
MSS.,  copies  of  the  Koran,  Inferiorltv  of  the  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of.  136.  date  of  tbo  first  illuminated,  character 
of  the  decoration,  Byzantlno  and  other  influence 
evident  In.  133  6,  limit  of  the  ornamentation  In,  136; 
the  most  Important,  Makimit  of  Hariri,  (C.  Schefcr), 
and  other  copies,  136 


TO  VOLUME  II  J* 

Aragon,  (see  Alfonzo  II.  of),  arms  of,  with  those  of  Jerusalem 
and  of  Milan,  on  Italian  Albarelli,  (Louvre).  338 
Arani  and  the  Svastika.  Vedic  story  concerning,  44 
Archives  of  the  city  of  Brussels,  matrix  of  the  Seal  of  the  Gild 
of  Butchers  in.  190,  192 

of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Blood  cited  on  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  a  painting  attributed  to  G.  David,  owned  by 
that  body,  shown  at  Bruges,  1902.,  39,  40 
Archivio  di  Stato,  Florence,  documents  relating  to  Baldovinetti, 
now  and  formerly  in,  22,  23 

of  S.  Maria  Nuova,  the  Baldovinetti  *  ricordo '  once  in.  22,  27 
Arctic,  ss.,  first  folio  Shakespeare  said  to  have  been  lost  in, 
1854.,  336 

Ardabil  and  Veramin,  mosques  of  the  Sefevaean  kings  at,  mosaics 
on,  139 

Ardeshir  Babekan,  (see  Artaxerxes),  history  of.  47 
Aretino,  Retro,  cited  on  the  Portrait  of  the  Empress  Isabella  by 
Titian,  281 
Spinello,  125 

Arezzo,  painted  glass  window  designed  by  A.  Baldovinetti  for 
the  church  of  S.  Agostino  at.  non-extant,  31 
Armenia,  the  Arsacidan  Kings  of,  date  of  their  reign,  47 
Armorial  Bearings  of  the  city  of  Brussels,  xv.  cent.,  192 ;  on 
Italian  Albarelli  now  on  the  Louvre,  338;  of  the  Saint- 
Vallier  family  as  shown  in  MS.  616  of  Gaston  Phoebus,  11 
Arnold,  Sir  Edwin,  cited  on  the  Lotus,  350 
Arsaces  Artabanus  the  Fifth,  of  Armenia,  fate  of,  47 
Arsacidan,  Parthian  Kings  of  Armenia,  history  of,  44,  47 

successors  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Greek  influence  on 
Persian  art  during  rule  of,  139 
Art,  see  Greek  Art,  etc.,  Notes  on  Works  of 
Notes  on  Various  Works  of,  78 

Works  of,  belonging  to  Dealers,  The  Publication  of,  5 
Artaxerxes,  (synonymous  with  Ardeshir),  overthrow  of  Parthian 
dynasty  by,  47 

Arte  de’  Mercanti,  Florence,  employers  of  Baldovinetti  to  re¬ 
store  mosaics  in  S.  Giovanni,  their  mode  of  payment, 
23,  170 

Artemis,  meaning  of  Svastika  sign  on.  43 

Aryans,  Svas'ika  probably  communicated  from  Hittites  to,  47 

Aryan  symbol,  Svastika  the  oldest  known.  43 

Ashburnham  Library,  two  copies  of  Gaston  Phoebus  formerly  in. 

one  (MS.  App.  179  ),  interesting  owing  to  addition  of  a 
hitherto  unknown  Treatise  on  hawking  and  birds, 
bought  by  W.  A.  Baillie-Grohman  at  the  fourth  Ash¬ 
burnham  Sale.  1899.,  21 

Assisi,  upper  church  of,  Frescoes  in,  by  unknown  artist,  school 
of  Cimabue,  118 

Assyria,  sacred  tree  of,  353  and  note 
the  Svastika  in,  44,  47 

Astarte,  meaning  of  the  Svastika  sign  on,  43,  47 
Auckland.  N.Z.,  first  folio  Shakespeare  at,  and  its  donor.  336 
Augsburg,  Titian's  stay  at,  to  paint  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  2S1 
Austria,  see  Anne  of,  Maximilian,  Vienna 

regulations  for  the  protection  of  ancient  buildings  in,  4 
Auvilliers,  France,  Bas-relief  from  church  of,  Virgin.  Child, 
Saint,  and  Angels,  now  in  the  Louvre,  probably  by  A.  di 
Duccio,  89 

Azzurro  della  Magnia,  a  blue,  used  by  A.  Baldovinetti,  various 
writers  cited  on,  167-8 


Baal,  the  Svastika  supposed  emblem  of,  43 
Babar,  Emperor,  invader  of  India,  his  history  of  his  own  cam¬ 
paigns.  143 

Babylon,  influence  of  Greek  art  on  its  sculpture,  etc.,  136-7 
Babylonia,  the  Svastika  in,  44.  47 

Bacchus  represented  on  the  Labarum  by  the  Cross.  47- S 
Backgrounds ;  of  illuminationsof  MS.  616  of  Gaston  Phoebus  chiefly 
diapered  in  conventional  way.  1 1 
of  paintings  by  Cnriani,  78 

by  G.  David,  the  Square  of  St  John  at  Bruges 
shown  in  Judgement  of  Cambyses,  36 
in  portraits  by  Titian,  landscapes,  282,  sign  of  comparatively 
late  date,  283 

Bakers.  Barbers,  Butchers  and  Drapers,  see  Gilds  of 
Baldovinetti,  Alesso.  (Luca  d'  Alesso),  A  Newly- Discovered 
•  Libro  di  Kicordi'  of,  H.  P.  Horne,  22:  Appendix 
giving  Documents  referred  to.  377 
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Baldovinetti,  Alesso — cont. 

commission  from  Bongianni  Gianfigliazzi  to  paint  the  Cap- 
pella  Maggiore  of  S.  Trinita,  167;  colours  used  by, 
27,  167-9 ;  his  famous  pupil,  Ghirlandajo,  174 ;  his 
methods  of  fresco-painting,  169;  Altarpiece  for  S.  Trinita, 
Florence,  Trinity  with  two  Saints,  now  in  the  Florentine 
Academy,  32 

Painted  glass  Windows  designed  by,  existing  and  other¬ 
wise,  31 

work  of,  in  Mosaic,  169-70 
date  of  his  death,  22,  24 

paintings  by,  frescoes  on  walls  of  Cappella  Maggiore,  of 
S.  Trinita,  Florence,  subjects  of,  and  portraits  in, 
Vasari  cited  on,  170,  his  own  portrait  in  his  frescoes, 
Richa  cited  on,  174 ;  early  decay  of  these  frescoes,  ruth¬ 
less  destruction  and  recent  restoration  of,  173,  descrip¬ 
tion  of,  173-4  !  portrait  of  Francesco  di  Giovanni  di 
Guido  in,  174 

Balfour,  views  of,  regarding  origin  of  name  of  Tirthakar  sect  in 
Thibet,  44 

Ballin,  employed  by  Le  Brun,  235 

Banchi  and  Borghesi,  authorities  on  Vanni  as  diplomat,  etc.,  309 
Barbara,  sister  of  Casimir,  Margrave  of  Culmbach,  290 
Barbarelli,  once  the  supposed  cognomen  of  Giorgione,  78 
Barker,  Dr.  Hugh,  Standing  Cup  and  Cover  presented  by,  to 
Winchester  College,  161 

Barna,  painting  attributed  to,  (ascribed  by  Perkins  to  Vanni), 
Panel,  Virgin  and  Child,  half-length,  (Chapel  of  SS. 
Chiodi,  Siena),  315-6 

Barrett,  G.,  drawing  by,  for  illustration,  apparent  influence  of 
Turner  shown  by,  305-6 

Bartolozzi,  F.,  engraver  of  Portrait  of  Lady  Hamilton  as  a  Bac¬ 
chante,  (Normanton),  ascribed  to  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  224 
wash-drawing  in  indian  ink  by,  for  an  illustration,  305 

Bas-reliefs  : — 

by  (probably)  Duccio,  Agostino  di,  Virgin  and  Child  with  Saint 
and  Angels,  from  a  rural  French  church,  (Louvre),  89 
Greek,  slab  from  frieze  of  Parthenon,  Head  of  a  Knight  and 
of  a  Horse,  shown  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 
Exhibition,  244 

Two  Italian,  in  the  Louvre,  A.  Michel,  84 
A  Warrior,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  (Malcolm  collection),  its 
analogies,  84 

Bastard,  Count,  resemblance  between  foliage  and  scroll  repro¬ 
ductions  in  his  work  and  Foucquet’s  illuminations  in 
MS.  616  of  Gaston  Phoebus,  n 

Bathenians,  the,  heterodox  Mussulmans,  their  tenets  as  affecting 
art,  135 

Battersea  and  Overstrand,  Lord,  drawing  by  Sandys  owned  by, 
large  version  of  Amor  Mundi,  300 
Bavaria  (see  Prince  Rupert,  and  Susanna  of),  Duke  Albert  III.  of, 
his  wife  and  daughter,  290 
regulations  for  protection  of  ancient  buildings  in,  4 
Bayreuth,  George  of,  reforming  tendencies  of,  289 
Beauclerk,  Elizabeth,  afterwards  Countess  of  Pembroke,  mother 
of  the  second  Countess  of  Normanton,  Portrait  of,  by  Sir  J. 
Reynolds,  as  Una  with  the  Lion,  (Normanton),  217,  later 
portrait,  head  only,  223 

Topham,  his  wife  and  daughter,  portraits  of  the  latter  by 
Sir  J.  Reynolds,  217,  223 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  collected  works  of,  published  1647  ,  size 
of  edition  and  cost  per  copy  then  and  in  1680.,  Lee  cited 
on,  335 

Belgium,  (see  Ypres  Chest) 

Notes  from : — Ghent  and  Nieuport,  architectural  works  in 
progress  at,  R.  Petrucci,  375 
rarity  of  seals  of  Gilds  in,  reasons  for  this,  193 
regulations  for  the  protection  of  ancient  monuments  in,  4,  5 
Benincasa,  Caterina,  see  S.  Catherine  of  Siena 
Berchem,  painting  signed  by,  but  attributed  to  Ciiyp,  ( q.v ),  Guild¬ 
hall  1903.,  Head  of  a  Cow,  59 

Berenson,  B.,  The  Authorship  of  a  Madonna  by  Solario,  letter,  114 
paintings  by  Andrea  Vanni  owned  by.  Deposition  from  the 
Cross,  321 ;  Virgin  and  Child,  316 
paintings  by  Vanni  pointed  out  by,  321  note 
paintings  at  Munich,  panels,  Last  Judgement,  etc.,  attributed 
by,  to  Giotto,  118 
Bergamo,  see  Accademia  Carrara 

Berkhcyde,  Gerrit,  painting  attributed  to,  Guildhall,  1903.,  Rising 
in  a  Dutch  Town,  60 

Berlin,  ( see  Raczynski  gallery),  fine  collection  of  drawings  in,  293 
first  folio  Shakespeare  at,  provenance  of,  and  alleged  muti¬ 
lation  of,  336 


Berlin,  (see  Raczynski  gallery) — cont. 

paintings  by  Jan  Vermeer  in  gallery  at,  35 
Portrait  of  Strozzi  by  Titian  in  gallery  at,  (small),  285 
Notes  from,  Pictures  acquired  by  the  gallery,  375 
Bewick,  T.,  one  of  the  initiators  of  illustration  as  an  art  in 
England,  294 

Biadetto,  or  sbiadata,  see  Azurro  della  Magnia 
Bibliography  and  Reviews: — 

‘  The  Ambassadors  Unriddled,’  Dickes,  367 
‘  Ancient  Coffers  and  Cupboards,’  Roe,  258 
Books  and  Magazines  Received,  266-7 
‘  Contribution  a  l’Etude  du  Blason  en  Orient,'  Artin 
Pasha,  261 

‘  Frans  Hals,’  Davies,  107 

‘  French  Engravers  and  Draughtsmen  of  the  18th  Century,’ 
Lady  Dilke,  reviewed  by  H.  Bouchot,  104 
'Guide  to  Siena:  History  and  Art,’  W.  Heywood  and 
Lucy  Olcott,  260 

•  Isabella  d'Este,  Marchioness  of  Mantua,’  Julia  Cartwright, 
(Mrs.  Ady),  106 

‘The  National  Portrait  Gallery,’  Cust,  105 
‘  La  Peinture  au  Pays  de  Liege  et  sur  les  bords  de  la  Meuse,’ 
Helbig,  262 

‘  Pintoricchio :  His  Life,  Work,  and  Time,'  Ricci,  (trs. 
Florence  Simmons),  256 

'  Un  des  Peintres  peu  connus  de  l’Ecole  Flamande  de  Tran¬ 
sition,  Jean  Gossart,  sa  vie  et  son  oeuvre,’  Maurice 
Gossart,  369 
Periodicals : — 

Architectural  Review,  113,  266,  372 
Ateneum,  (Helsingfors),  112 
Emporium,  (Bergamo),  266 
Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts,  109,  265,  370 
Jahrbuch  der  Koniglich  Preussischen  Kunstsammlungen,  1903., 
2.  Heft,  262 

Jahrbuch  der  Kunsthistorischen  Sammlungen  des  A  llerhochsten 
Kaiserhausen,  no 
L'Art,  112 

L'Arte,  Parts  I-IV,  263 

Onze  Kunst,  112 

Rassegna  d' Arte,  in,  265,  370 

Repertorium  fur  Kunstwissenschaft,  in,  372 

Revue  de  l' Art  Ancien  et  Moderne,  112,  372 

Zeitschrift  fur  Biicherfreunde,  113 

Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris,  several  copies  of  Gaston  Phoebus 
and  MS.  616  in,  n,  16 
Bici,  Neri  di,  his  mediocre  acquirements,  131 
Bievre  river,  site  of  the  Gobelins  on,  235 
Bilbao,  paintings  by  Isenbrant  exported  to,  326 
Biographies  of  Mussulman  saints  by  Sultan  Husain  ibn  Baikara, 
a  masterpiece  of  Persian  literature,  143 
Birdwood,  Sir  G.,  cited  on  the  Tree  conventionalized  as  the  Tree 
of  Life,  353 

Birmingham  Museum,  drawings  owned  by,  how  chosen,  29 ^note 
Bisschop,  Christopher,  painting  by,  shown  at  Guildhall,  1903., 
Prayer  Disturbed,  189 

Black  Sisters,  Bruges,  paintings  owned  by,  artist  unknown, 
panel,  S.  Nicolas  of  T olentino ,  and  Roger  de  Jonghe,  Austin 
friar,  (Bruges,  1902.),  332 

Blake,  W  ,  one  of  the  initiators  of  illustration  as  an  art  in 
England,  294 

Blochet,  E.,  Mussulman  Manuscripts  and  Miniatures  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  recent  Exhibition  at  Paris,  I,.  132 
Blount,  E.  and  J.  Jaggard,  publishers  of  the  1623.  edition  of  the 
first  folio  Shakespeare,  335 

Blue  (see  Azzurro)  ultramarine,  intensity  of,  in  painting  by  Jean 
Malouel,  not  found  in  Italian  work,  90 
1  Boccaccio,'  illuminated  by  Foucquet  for  E.  Chevalier,  11 
Boels,  L.,  paintings  by,  ascribed  to  Memlinc,  various  owners,  35 
Bold,  Michael,  Standing  Salt  bequeathed  by,  to  Winchester 
College,  161-2 

Bolney,  John,  Tankard  and  cover  of  rare  shape  presented  by, 
to  Winchester  College,  161 

Bologna,  associations  of,  with  the  Empress  Isabella,  282 
Bonington,  R.  P.,  as  a  painter  of  wet  sand,  178 
Bontemps,  Pierre,  French  sculptor,  work  of,  on  the  Tomb  of 
Francois  I.,  95 

Book  Illustrations,  Later  Nineteenth  Century,  J.  Pennell,  I.,  293 
Books  of  Hours,  illuminated  by  Foucquet  for  E.  Chevalier,  and 
for  the  Duchess  of  Cleves,  n 

•  Books  of  the  Kings,’  Persian  MSS.,  Sefevasan  dynasty,  repe¬ 
titive  decorations  of.  135 

of  the  subsequent  transition  period  (de  Rothschild),  144 
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Borgo  di  S.  Sepolcro,  Altarpiece  at,  artists  of,  and  fate  of  central 
panel,  321 

Bosboom,  Jan,  painting  by,  shown  at  Guildhall,  1903.,  Archives 
at  Veere,  189 

Boston  and  Salem,  U.S.A.,  crested  and  initialed  porcelain  im¬ 
ported  to,  from  the  East  in  the  xvm.  cent.,  271 
Botticelli,  S  ,  Medicean  cameo  in  painting  by,  at  Frankfort, 

( Portrait  of  Lucretia  Tornabuoni),  also  occurring  in  paint¬ 
ing  by  G.  David,  36 

Bouchot,  H.,  French  Engravers  and  Draughtsmen  of  the  Eigh¬ 
teenth  Century,  (Lady  Dilke),  review,  104 
Bourbon,  Connetable  de,  conspiracy  of,  with  Charles  V.  of  Ger¬ 
many,  12 

Bouts,  Dirk,  35,  Gerard  David  possibly  a  pupil  of,  at  Lou¬ 
vain,  36 

Bow  or  Chelsea  china  factories,  source  of  Browne's  skill  in  por¬ 
celain-making  at  Lowestoft,  272 

Brabant,  John,  Duke  of,  privileges  accorded  to,  by  the  patricians 
of  Brussels,  190 

Brahma,  the  Svastika  supposed  emblem  of,  43 
Brahmin  views  and  use  of  the  Lotus,  350,  353 
Brandenburg- Ansbach  and  Bayreuth,  Frederick,  Margrave  of, 
his  daughter  Margaret  the  Lady  of  the  portrait  by  Diirer, 
recently  acquired  by  the  British  Museum,  289 
Brera  Gallery,  Milan,  Portrait  of  Count  Porcia  by  Titian  in, 

285 

Breze,  Jacques  de,  and  his  wife,  indirect  connexion  of,  with 
Gaston  Phoebus,  11 

Brick-casings,  many-coloured,  at  Apadana,  prototypes  of,  139, 
the  same  at  Samarcand,  143 
Brihaspati,  his  wife  Tara  and  her  son,  354 

British  Engraving,  Exhibition  of,  at  the  V.  and  A.  Museum,  194 

British  Museum : — 

British  and  Mediaeval  Antiquities  Department,  new  acqui¬ 
sitions,  199 

drawings  on  wood  for  illustrations  to  Dalziel's  1  Arabian 
Nights,'  etc.,  owned  by,  305 
Early  Staffordshire  Pottery  Ware  in,  64  et  seq. 

Print  Rocm,  new  acquisitions,  200 ;  Portrait  Drawing  of  a 
Lady,  by  Diirer,  286 ;  woodcuts,  75 
rule  of,  against  purchasing  work  of  living  artists,  some 
effects  of,  293 

Bromley  Collection,  Altarpiece  in  five  parts  by  B.  Daddi,  formerly 
in,  (Parry),  126 

Bronze  age,  the  Svastika  in  use  among  peoples  of,  47 
Bronzes,  Greek  (shown  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  Ex¬ 
hibition)  : — 

Amphora  Handle.  Aphrodite,  (2),  various  owners,  archaic 
character  of,  250 

Head  of  Apollo.  (Devonshire),  243 
Mask  of  Sea-deity,  (Salting),  250 

Mounted  Warrior,  the  •  Athenaeum  '  cited  on,  its  probable 
provenance,  243 

Plaque  or  pierced  mirror-support,  with  Reclining  winged 
boy,  (Wallis),  250 

Repousse  mirror-cover,  Eros  at  a  lady's  toilet,  250 
Statuettes,  Eros,  history  of.  250 ;  seated  and  emaciated 
man.  (Wyndham  Cook),  source  of,  255 ;  Seilenos, 
250 

Brouwer,  Adriaen,  painting  ascribed  to,  Guildhall,  1903.,  Interior 
with  Figures,  possible  painter  of,  56 
Brown,  Ford  Madox,  drawing  by  for  illustrations  to  Dalziel's 
•  Bible  Gallery,'  305 

Browne,  Robert,  head  of  the  Lowestoft  porcelain  factory  till 
1771.,  nine-sided  ink-pot  bearing  his  monogram,  (Crisps), 
272  :  bow  he  gained  his  knowledge  of  the  trade,  ib. 
Bruges  ( see  Early  Painters  of  the  Netherlands),  association  of 
John  Prevost,  painter,  with,  332 
Cathedral  of  St.  Donatian  at,  paintings  by  G.  David  for¬ 
merly  in,  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  36 
Exhibition  of  1902.,  The  Early  Painters  of  the  Netherlands 
as  illustrated  by,  W  H.  J.  Weale,  35,  326 
facades  of  houses  in,  owned  by  the  Municipality,  5 
Gild  of  St.  John  at.  a  gild  of  miniaturists,  connexion  of 
Gerard  David  with,  40 
real  foreign  artists  of,  35-6 

luseum,  paintings  by  Gerard  David,  Judgement  of  Cambyses. 
two  pictures,  (one  illustrated),  36;  by  J.  Prevost,  La\t 
Judgement.  (Bruges.  1902  ),  332 
and  other  Belgian  towns  in  which  seals  of  gilds  exist,  193 
Brushwork  of  Frans  Hals,  unsurpassed  excellence  of,  52 
Brussels,  association  with,  of  Bernard  van  Orlcy,  painter,  203 
city  of.  armorial  bearings  of,  xv.  cent.,  192 


Brussels  —cont. 

Gilds  of,  sketch  of  their  history,  lack  of  juridical  powers, 
question  of  authenticity  of  their  seals,  lack  of  docu¬ 
ments  sealed  by.  probable  reasons  for  existence  of  seal 
matrices,  190  et  seq. 

Museum,  paintings  in,  shown  at  Bruges,  1902.,  one  attri¬ 
buted  to  Memlinc,  Passion  of  St.  Sebastian,  35  ;  one  now 
attributed  to  G.  David,  formerly  ascribed  to  J.  van 
Eyck,  39;  one  by  A.  Isenbrant,  Diptych,  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows,  326 

Buckingham,  Duchess  of,  painting  by,  copy  of  Portrait  of  Mrs. 

Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse,  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  (West¬ 
minster),  in  the  Normanton  collection,  224 
'  Buckle  ’  tea  service  of  genuine  Lowestoft  porcelain,  made  by 
R.  Allen,  1768.,  (Crisps),  272 
Buddha,  birth  of,  the  Lotus  as  associated  with,  350 

the  Svastika  in  footprints  of.  on  Indian  mountains,  43 
Buddhist  sacred  flower,  the  Lotus,  350,  353 

Buigne  (or  Vigne),  Gace  de  la,  parts  of  Gaston  Phoebus  borrowed 
from.  15 

Building(s),  see  Ancient  Buildings 

Bulletta,  Cardinaledel,  colours  bought  from,  by  Baldovinetti,  168 
Bunbury,  Henry  William,  caricaturist,  Portrait  of  his  Wife  when 
Miss  Horneck,  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  (Normanton).  and 
sketch.  (Bunbury),  223 

Bunyan’s  1  Pilgrim's  Progress,'  high  price  paid  for  scarce  edition 
of,  in  1901.,  335 

Buonarroti,  Michael  Angelo,  see  Michael  Angelo 
Burgoigne,  Phelippes  de  France,  Due  de,  original  Gaston  Phoebus 
dedicated  to,  8 

Burgundian  Chest,  shown  at  Bruges,  1902.,  (Hospices  civiles, 
Aalst),  358 

Burgundy,  Mary  of,  and  the  trades  of  Brussels,  192 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  : — 

The  Exhibition  of  Greek  Art  at  the,  C.  Smith,  236 

Bas-reliefs,  Fragment  of  the  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  (T.  D. 
Botterell),  236 

Bronzes,  Amphora  Handle,  (Wyndham  Cook),  Mash  of 
Sea-deity,  (G.  Salting),  Plaque,  (H.  Wallis).  245 
Bronzes,  statuettes,  Aphrodite,  Nude,  (C.  Loeser),  Aphro¬ 
dite  with  Torch,  (J.  E.  Taylor),  250;  Sick  Man, 
(Wyndham  Cook),  245;  Seilenos  Crouching,  (J.  E. 
Taylor).  250 

Ceramics,  Krater,  (Harrow  School),  Kylix  signed  Tleson, 
and  Plate  signed  Epiktetos,  (Marquess  of  Northamp¬ 
ton),  253 

Metal  work,  Mirror-cover,  Repousse,  (J.  E.  Taylor),  247 
Sculpture,  Bust  of  Aphrodite,  probably  by  Praxiteles 
(Lord  Leconfield),  239;  Head  of  a  Mourning  Woman, 
(C.  Ponsonby),  Head  of  a  Youth  (Sir  E.  Vincent).  241 
Terra-cottas,  Caryatid  Figure,  (J.  E.  Taylor),  Doll.  (Mrs. 
Mitchell),  Woman  Leaning  on  Pedestal,  (J.  E.  Tay¬ 
lor),  Woman  with  Fan,  (J.  Knowles),  The  Young 
Dionysos,  (J.  E.  Taylor),  251 

Plate  of  Dr.  Burton,  headmaster  of  Winchester  College, 
circ.  1740.,  shown  at.  1902.,  155,  other  plate  ex¬ 
hibited.  156 

Burnouf  on  the  derivation  of  the  Suavastika.  44 
Burslem  pottery  processes,  xvn.  cent..  Plot  cited  on,  66 
Burton,  Dr.,  headmaster,  plate  accrued  and  re  cast  by.  Win¬ 
chester  College,  155 

Butay,  Suzanne,  wife  of  C.  Le  Brun,  230 

Byzantine  art,  traces  of,  in  Nativity  and  Adoration,  (Parry),  ti8 
Christians,  art  of,  132,  influence  of,  on  Mussulman  art. 
135.  139 


Cagnolo,  Don  Guido,  cited  on  a  fresco  by  Vanni  at  Orvieto, 
321  note 

Cairo.  College  of  the  Bathenians  at,  built  by  Saladin,  135 
Cairo  Museum,  famous  Koursis  at,  343 
Canto  de'  Gori,  Florence,  Baldovinetti's  hired  house  at.  23 
Cape  Town,  first  folio  Shakespeare  at,  and  its  donor,  336 
Cariani,  paintings  by.  formerly  attributed  to  Barbarelli  (or 
Giorgione),  ex  Leuchtenberg  collection  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  and  Madonna  and  Child,  78  et  seq  .  La  Vtrgine 
Cucitriu,  (Corsini  Gallery,  Rome),  illustrated.  78 
Carpaccio,  resemblance  to,  of  some  of  Gerard  David's  work,  36 
Carpets,  ire  Oriental  Carpets 

Carthage,  the  Svastika  introduced  into,  by  travellers  to  I'hce 
nicin,  47 

Cartoons  for  frescoes,  methods  of  transferring  to  the  plaster,  167 
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Cashel,  Dr.  Palmer,  Dean  of,  nephew  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  his 
wife  the  model  for  Reynolds's  painting  of  Prudence,  217 
Casimir  III.,  King  of  Poland,  289 
Castagno,  influence  of  Donatello  on,  131 

Cathay,  Grand  Khan  of,  reports  of  missionaries  to,  on  Mongol 
sacred  drawings,  140 

Catherine  de'  Medici,  Queen  of  France,  her  tomb  and  its 
sculptor,  95 

Ceccharelli,  features  of  work  by,  89 
Cedar,  the,  as  the  Tree  of  Life,  353 

Cennini,  Cennino,  cited  on  xv.  cent,  methods  of  the  ‘  maestri  di 
finestre  ’  in  Florence,  31 ;  cited  on  various  artists' 
colours,  168-9 

Ceramics : — 

and  glass  recently  acquired  by  the  British  Museum,  199-200 
Early  Staffordshire  Ware,  illustrated  by  Pieces  in  the 
British  Museum,  R.  L.  Hobson,  64 
Greek,  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  :  Vases,  and  Plate,  Krater 
(Harrow  School), '  Kylix  by  Tleson,  plate  by  Epik- 
tetos,  235 

Lowestoft  Porcelain  Factory,  The,  and  the  Chinese  Porce¬ 
lain  made  for  the  European  Market  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  L.  Solon,  271 

Samian  bowls  found  during  excavations  at  Rouen,  374 
Three  Italian  Albarelli,  recently  acquired  by  the  Louvre, 
J.  J.  Marquet  de  Vasselot,  338 

Cerbini,  Ser  Pierozzo,  engrosser  of  the  patronage  deed  of  the 
Cappella  Maggiore  di  S.  Triniti,  Florence,  28 
Chaffers,  W.,  author  of  ‘  Marks  and  Monograms,’  his  erroneous 
theory  regarding  Lowestoft  porcelain,  271,  277,  278 
Chaldeans,  the  Svastika  in  use  among  the,  47 
Chalices,  Mediaeval  Silver  from  Iceland  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  H.  P.  Mitchell,  70 
The  Soro  Chalice,  (from  Denmark),  H.  P.  Mitchell,  357 
Chamberlayne  Collection,  painting  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds  in,  Lady 
Hamilton  as  a  Bacchante,  copy,  Normanton  collection,  224 
Chantilly,  library  of  the  Due  d’Aumale  at,  copy  of  Gaston 
Phoebus  in,  15 

Charles  II.,  silver  plate  of  his  reign  owned  by  Winchester 
College,  155 

Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  butchers  of  Brus¬ 
sels,  193 

coronation  festivities  of,  at  Bologna,  possible  connection  of 
Titian’s  portrait  of  the  Empress  Isabella  with,  282 
landsknechte  of,  at  the  battle  of  Pavia,  8,  12 
portraits  of,  by  Titian  referred  to,  281,  one  at  Munich  with 
landscape  background,  285 

Portrait  of  the  Empress  Isabella,  by  Titian,  commisioned 
by,  281 

Charles  VII.  of  France  and  his  daughter  Charlotte,  n,  12 

Chests : — 

Burgundian,  shown  at  Bruges,  1902.,  (Hospices  civiles, 
Aalst),  368 
Oaken,  of  Ypres,  357 

Chevalier,  Estienne,  Treasurer  of  Charles  VII.  of  France, 

•  Book  of  Hours  ’  and  '  Boccaccio  ’  illuminated  for,  by 
J.  Foucquet,  11 

Chicago,  first  folio  Shakespeare  said  to  have  been  destroyed  at, 
in  the  fire  of  1871.,  336 

Ch’ien  Lung,  Emperor  of  China,  handwriting  of,  on  roll 
acquired  by  the  Print  Room,  British  Museum,  205 
Chigi,  Count  Fabio,  Siena,  painting  by  Andrea  Vanni,  owned 
by,  Annunciation,  316 

China,  ( see  Manchu,  Emperor  of),  the  rose-lotus  used  for  food 
in,  350 

use  of  the  Svastika  in,  43 

Chinese  characters  C.  h.  e.,  renewal  and  perpetuity  of  life  sig¬ 
nified  by,  44 

influence  on  Persian  art,  140,  143-4 

paintings  recently  acquired  by  the  Print  Room,  British 
Museum,  200 

Porcelain  made  for  the  European  Market  during  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  The  Lowestoft  Porcelain  Factory 
and,  L.  Solon,  271 

Chini,  Dario,  restorer  of  Baldovinetti’s  frescoes,  173 
Christian  symbolism,  the  Tree  of  Life  in,  353 
Christie’s,  notable  persons  present  at,  during  the  Thomond  sale, 
1821.,  211 

■  Chrysoloras,’  printed  by  Guillen,  result  of  use  of  accents 
in,  358-60 

•  Cicerone,  the,  cited  on  a  painting  by  A.  Vanni  at  Siena,  316  note 
Cinelli,  Giovanni,  cited  on  the  subjects  of  Baldovinetti’s  frescoes 
and  their  excellence,  170 


Clarendon  Press,  facsimile  of  the  first  folio  Shakespeare,  and  its 
original,  335 

Cleves,  Duchess  Marie  of,  ‘  Book  of  Hours  ’  made  for,  by 
J.  Foucquet,  11 

Clifford’s  Inn,  and  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  edi¬ 
torial,  3 

Cluny,  Hotel  de,  Paris,  Group  of  Les  Trois  Parques  in,  by 
G.  Pilon,  95 

Cnoop,  Cornelia,  wife  of  Gerard  David,  paintings  by,  Triptych 
(of  miniatures),  (Colnaghi),  40 

Cockerell,  drawings  by,  of  Greece,  shown  at  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club  Exhibition,  255 
Cockpit  Hill,  Derby,  slipware  of,  68 

Codde,  Pieter,  and  other  painters,  greatly  resembling  Palamedes 
in  style  and  subj'ect,  56,  work  by  Pot,  at  Hampton 
Court,  formerly  attributed  to,  ib. 

Coins  of  the  Aiyubite  (heterodox)  Sultans,  mixed  devices 
on,  135 ;  of  the  Arsacidae,  Greek  influence  manifest 

in,  139 

Colbert,  minister  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  and  the  Gobelins 
manufactory,  229-35,  his  choice  of  Le  Brun  as  orga¬ 
niser,  229,  230 

Collection,  The,  of  Pictures  of  the  Earl  of  Normanton,  at 
Somerley,  Hampshire,  M.  Roldit ;  I.  Pictures  by  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  206 

Collection,  The,  of  Pictures  of  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  at  Highnam 
Court,  near  Gloucester,  R.  Fry;  I.  Italian  Pictures  of 
the  Fourteenth  Century,  117 

Colnaghi,  Sir  D.,  author  of  ‘  Dictionary  of  Florentine  painters,’  27 
Colour,  intensity  of,  in  xv.  cent.  Florentine  painted  windows,  31 
in  two  pictures,  probably  French,  xiv.  cent., 
(Dowdeswell),  90 

Colouring  matter  used  in  Burslem  pottery-making,  xvn.  cent.,  66 
Colours  employed  by  Alesso  di  Baldovinetti,  167-9 
Comparative  Exhibition  of  Greek  and  Mediaeval  art,  suggested 
by  C.  Smith,  236,  243 

Complutensian  Polyglot  Bible,  type  cut  for,  (the  Alcala  fount), 
358 

Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Furnes,  Altarpiece  commis¬ 
sioned  by,  from  Bernard  van  Orley,  205 
Coningham,  Capt.  W.,  his  collection  of  drawings  by  old  masters 
sold  to  Colnaghi,  1846.,  possible  inclusion  in,  of  the 
Differ  portrait,  recently  acquired  by  British  Museum, 286 
Cook,  H.,  Two  Alleged  ‘  Giorgiones,’  78 

Copper  Koursi  Cover,  Arabic,  gold-  and  silver-encrusted, 
acquired  by  the  Louvre,  G.  Migeon,  344 
Corinthian  Art,  vi.  cent,  b.c.,  characteristics  of,  243 
Cornelis,  Albert,  painting  by,  the  only  known  work  of,  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  (Bruges,  1902.),  332 
Correspondence,  ( see  also  Foreign  do.),  113,  267,  376 
Corsini  Gallery,  Rome,  painting  by  Cariani  in  La  Vergine  Cuci- 
trice,  78 

Courajod,  Louis,  (the  late),  security  assured  by,  to  the  Bas-relief 
probably  by  Duccio,  (Louvre),  89 
and  others,  views  of,  on  the  artist  of  the  P.  Scipioni  Bas- 
relief,  84 

Courbould,  black-and-white  drawing  by,  for  an  illustration,  305 
Coventry,  Sir  W.,  and  the  Hon.  Henry,  first  sale  by  auction  of 
a  first  folio  Shakespeare,  at  sale  of  the  library  of,  1687., 
price  unknown,  335 

Coxon,  Thomas,  engraver,  no  work  by,  shown  at  V.  and 
A.  Museum  Exhibition,  194 

Crisps,  A.,  specimens  of  genuine  Lowestoft-made  '  Lowestoft 
china  ’  owned  by,  272 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  visit  of,  to  Winchester  College,  149 
Cross,  the,  origin  and  symbolism  of,  47 

Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  cited  on  Bernardo  Daddi,  125,  126;  on 
Titian’s  paintings,  281,  282  notes',  on  a  painting  by 
A.  Vanni,  usually  attributed  to  Barna,  316 
Ctesiphon,  Ivan  of,  the  Palace  of,  gigantic  oval  of,  tradition 
concerning,  139 

Culmbach,  Casimir,  Margrave  of,  his  family,  and  the  Portrait  of 
a  Lady,  by  Differ,  recently  acquired  by  the  British 
Museum,  289,  lost  portrait  of  his  wife  by  the  same,  290, 
conjectured  identity  of  Portrait  of  a  (Young)  Lady, 
(Heseltine),  with  this  lady,  ib. 

Cunningham,  views  of,  regarding  origin  of  name  of  Tirthakar 
sect  in  Thibet,  44 
Cups,  see  Silver  Plate 

Curmer’s  edition  of  •  Paul  et  Virginie,'  and  its  illustrators,  299, 
306 

Cust,  R.  H.  H.,  Professor  Langton  Douglas  and  Documentary 
Evidence,  letter,  113 
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Cuyp,  A.,  characteristics  of  his  work,  59 

painting  attributed  to,  Guildhall,  1903.,  signed  Berchera, 
Head  of  a  Cow,  59 

painting  by,  Guildhall,  1903.,  Herdsman  and  Woman  tending 
Cattle,  59 

Cyprus,  the  Svastika  introduced  into,  by  travellers  to  Phoe¬ 
nicia,  47 


Daddi,  Bernardo,  birth  and  death  dates  of,  126 

painting  by,  Altarpiece  in  five  parts  (Parry),  125,  prove¬ 
nance  of,  126 

Daksha,  the  twenty-seven  daughters  of,  their  symbolism,  354 
Dallaway,  James,  cited  on  England  as  •  the  seat  and  refuge  of  the 
arts,'  236 

d'Alviella,  Count  Goblet,  see  Goblet  d'Alviella 
Dalziel’s  '  Arabian  Nights '  and  '  Goldsmith,'  1865.,  preser¬ 
vation  and  present  ownership  of  original  drawings  on 
the  wood  for,  305  ;  •  Bible  Gallery,'  drawings  on  wood 
for.  by  Watts,  Poynter,  etc.  (V.  and  A.  M.),  305 
d'Andrea,  Giovanni,  glazier  of  Florence,  168 
Daria,  wife  of  Baldovinetti,  23 

Date-palm,  hom,  or  Soma-tree,  sometimes  supposed  to  be  the 
Tree  of  Life,  350,  353 

Daubigny,  C.-F.,  as  a  painter  of  the  Spring,  178 
painting  by,  On  the  Seine  (Balli),  360 
Daucher,  Hans,  Medal  by,  with  portrait  of  Susanna  of  Bavaria 
(Vienna  Gallery),  290 

d’Aumont,  Marshal,  house  of,  decorated  by  Le  Brun,  230 
Davenport  in  '  Aphrodisiaco '  supporting  Higgins'  view  on 
origin  of  official  name  for  Governor  of  Thibet,  44 
David,  Gerard,  painter  of  Bruges,  notes  on  his  history  and 
works.  36 

paintings  by,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  formerly  attributed  to 
J.  van  Eyck,  owned  by  Brussels  Museum,  shown  at 
Bruges,  1902.,  39  ;  Altarpiece  in  the  National  Gallery,  and 
(part  of  a)  Triptych,  36;  Triptych,  Baptism  of  Christ, 
shown  at  Bruges,  1902.,  36:  B.V.M.  with  Child,  Virgin 
Saints,  and  Angels,  Rouen  Museum,  shown  at  Bruges, 
1902.,  (illustrated),  36,  39  ;  Judgement  of  Cambyses,  two 
pictures,  in  Bruges  Museum  (one  illustrated),  36 ; 
miniatures,  and  by  his  wife  C.  Cnoop,  where  preserved 
(some  illustrated),  40  ;  parts  of  a  Triptych,  (J.  Simon  of 
Berlin),  shown  at  Bruges,  1902  ,  39  :  panels,  part  of  an 
Altarpiece,  (Lady  Wantage),  39;  Triptych,  St.  Anne,  the 
B.  V.  M .  and  Child  with  Saints,  (M.  de  Somzee),  shown 
at  Bruges,  1902.,  39;  Transfiguration,  (Church  of  Our 
Lady,  Bruges),  shown  at  Bruges,  1902.,  40 
paintings  possibly  attributable  to,  variously  owned,  some 
shown  at  Bruges,  1902.,  39-40 
period  of  his  painting  in  Bruges.  326;  dates,  limiting 
known  period  of  production  of,  39 
Davis.  Mrs.  C.  E.,  drawings  on  wood  owned  by,  305 
Dealers.  The  Publication  of  Works  of  Art  belonging  to, 
editorial,  5 

de  Bock,  Thdophile,  characteristics  of  his  work,  189  ;  painting 
by,  shown  at  Guildhall,  1903.,  An  Avenue  in  Holland,  189 
de  Br6z6,  Jacques,  see  Br<5ze,  Jacques  de 

de  Brocar,  Arnaldo  Guillen,  printer  of  the  Complutensian  Bible 
and  other  books.  358 

de  Calonne,  M.,  former  owner  of  a  painting  attributed  (erro¬ 
neously)  to  Rembrandt,  Portrait  of  the  Artist  (Guildhall, 
1903  ).  52 

de  Carpin,  Jean  du  Plan,  missionary  to  the  Grand  Khan,  cited 
on  Mongol  sacred  pictures,  140 

de  Cbarenton.  Enguerrand,  painter,  influence  of  Italian  ideas 
on,  90 

de  Comano.  Marc,  and  Francois  de  la  Planche,  Flemish  uphol¬ 
sterers,  brought  to  Paris  by  Henri  IV.,  235 
de  Foix.  see  Foix 

de  lode,  plate  by,  of  the  picture  from  which  Titian  painted  his 
Portrait  of  the  Empress  Isabella.  282  note 
de  Keyscr,  Thomas,  painting  by.  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  (Guild¬ 
hall.  1903.).  and  characteristics  of  his  art,  53 
de  Koninck,  Philips,  characteristics  of  his  painting,  39  ;  painting, 
to,  Guildhall,  1903  ).  hll  masterpiece, 
attributed  to  Rembrandt,  Commencement  d'Orage,  (Lady 
Wantage),  60  el  seq 

de  Koninck,  S.,  painting  probably  by.  Head  of  a  Man,  usually 
attributed  to  Rembrandt,  (Guildhall,  1903  ),  52 
de  la  Baziniire,  Bertrand,  house  of.  decorated  by  Le  Brun,  230 
de  la  Planche.  F..  see  de  Comano  and 
Delft,  see  van  de  Meer 


Delft-faience,  trade  of  Holland  in  English  clays  for,  277,  and  in  (General 
the  manufactured  article,  with  Lowestoft,  272 
Delhi,  the  Grand  Moguls  of,  their  love  for  art,  143  Index  tO 

de  Limbourg,  Pol,  miniature  by,  a  copy  of  a  fresco  by  T.  Gaddi  .  r  .  TT 

at  Florence.  90  V  OllimC  II 

della  Robbia,  Andrea,  ornaments  of  the  loggia  of  the  Spedale 
di  S.  Paolo,  Florence,  by,  23 

de  Marsy,  Gaspard  and  Balthazar,  employed  under  Le  Brun.  235 
de'  Medici,  Giuliano,  in  Baldovinetti's  frescoes,  170 

Lorenzo,  the  Magnificent,  in  Baldovinetti's  frescoes,  170 
Demeter,  meaning  of  the  Svastika  sign  on,  43 
de’  Migliorelli,  Giovanni  di  Jacopo,  notary  of  Florence,  170 
Denmark  ( see  Anne  of),  regulations  for  the  protection  of  ancient 
buildings  in,  4,  3 

Soro  Chalice  (found  in  grave  of  Bishop  Absalon),  H.  P. 

Mitchell,  357 

'  Denunzie '  of  Baldovinetti,  details  of  his  affairs  given  by,  23 
De  Passe,  Crispin,  engraver,  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by, 

V.  and  A.  Museum  Exhibition  (H.M.  the  King),  194 
family,  prints  by,  V.  and  A.  Museum  Exhibition  (H.M.  the 
King),  194 

de  Pellegrini,  G.,  Mr.  Julius  Wernher's  Titian  ( Portrait  of 
Giacomo  Doria ),  (letter),  267 
De  Poitiers,  see  Poitiers,  Diane,  Jean,  and  Marie  de 
de  Quaroube,  Joan,  widow  of  Simon  Marmion,  first  wife  of  John 
Prevost,  painter,  332 

Derby,  Countess  of,  see  Hamilton.  Lady  Betty 
twelfth  Earl  of,  his  two  wives,  218 
de  Richelieu,  Cardinal,  works  done  for,  by  Le  Brun,  his  re¬ 
sultant  appointment,  229-30 

de  Roias,  Francis,  Dominican  Breviary  owned  by,  —  its  artist,  39 
de  Rorthays,  Vicomte  G.,  Notes  from  France,  Exhibition  of 
French  Primitives,  to  be  held  1904.,  373 
de  Rothschild,  Baron  Edouard,  Persian  MS.  late  xv.  cent, 
owned  by,  144 

de  Ruffo  Bonneval,  Viscount,  painting  by  J.  Prevost  owned  by. 

Last  Judgement  (Bruges,  1902.),  332 
de  Ruysbroeck,  Guillaume,  missionary  to  the  Grand  Khan,  cited 
on  Mongol  sacred  pictures,  140 

Des  Marez,  G.,  keeper  of  the  records  of  Brussels,  and  the 
Gilds'  Seals  discovered  by  him,  190  et  seq. 
de  Somzee  Collection,  painting  by  Gerard  David  in,  Triptych. 

St.  Anne,  the  B.V.M.  and  Child  with  Saints,  (Bruges, 

1902.),  39;  painting  by  Isenbrant  ex,  S.  Mary  Magdalene 
in  the  Desert  (Bruges,  1902.),  331 

de  Thorigny,  Lambert,  decorations  in  house  of,  by  Le  Brun. 
results  to  the  painter,  230 

de  Vasselot,  J.  J.  Marquet,  Three  Italian  Albarelli,  recently 
acquired  by  the  Louvre,  338 

Devonshire,  Duke  of,  disappearance  of  copy  of  Gaston  Phoebus 
from  his  library,  21 

owner  of  a  first  folio  Shakespeare,  original  of  the  Clarendon 
Press  facsimile,  335 

de  Vos,  Cornells,  painting  by,  Guildhall,  1903.,  Portrait  of  Am- 
brogio  Marchese  di  Spinola,  55 

Dharma  and  Prabhakara,  parents  of  Rishi  Atri  according  to 
some  legends,  354 

Dibdin's  Decameron,  description  of  lost  copy  of  Gaston  Phoebus 
in,  2 1 

Dickinson,  W„  engraver  of  lost  Portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Derby 
by  Sir  J.  Reynolds.  218 

Digby,  Sir  Kenelm,  prices  realized  for  the  works  of  Ben  Jonson 
and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  at  the  sale  of  his  library. 

1680.,  335 

Dodgson,  Campbell,  A  Newly  Discovered  Portrait-drawing  by 
Durer,  286 

Dogs,  excellence  of  Gainsborough  and  Velasquez  as  painters 
of,  218 

Domenico,  gold-beater  of  Florence,  169 
Donatello  and  his  followers.  131 
Dordrecht,  associations  of,  with  Cuyp,  59 

Dormer- Hunter  first  folio  Shakespeare,  price  paid  for,  1901  , 

(C.  Scribner,  New  York),  333 

Douglas,  l*rofessor  Langton,  and  Documentary  Evidence,  letter, 

R.  H.  H.  Cust,  113 

Drawings  :  — 

by  Cockerell,  Greek  Landscapes,  shown  at  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club  Exhibition,  255 
by  Durer,  A  ,  on  green  paper,  Portraits,  of  a  Lady,  of  his 
Wife,  of  Lord  Morlev  (B  M  ),  of  a  l'ousy  Lady  diesel 
tine),  287  ;  one  in  the  Vienna  Hof  Museum,  deductions 
from  as  to  authenticity  of  Poituit  recently  acquired  bv 
the  British  Museum,  289 
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Drawings — cont. 

Drawing,  A  Newly  Discovered  Portrait  — ,  by  Diirer,  C. 
Dodgson,  286 

for  illustrations,  see  Later  Nineteenth-century  Illustrations 
and  under  artists'  names 

Dresden  Gallery,  fine  collection  of  drawings  at,  293  ;  paintings 
by  Jan  Vermeer  in,  55 

Druggists’  jars,  or  Albarelli  and  similar  ware,  principal  pieces 
of,  and  their  source,  338 

Dubose,  Georges,  Notes  from  Rouen,  374 

Duccio,  Agostino  di,  sculptor,  Bas-relief  (probably)  by  Virgin 
and  Child  with  Saint  and  Angels,  (Louvre),  89,  other 
works  of,  ib. 

Du  Celier,  John,  Diptych  painted  for,  by  Memlinc,  (Louvre), 
prototype  of  one  by  Isenbrant,  326 

picture  painted  for,  by  Memlinc,  Sacra  Conversazione,  now 
in  the  Louvre,  39 

Dudley  and  Ward,  Lady,  portrait  of,  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  as 
Fortitude,  clad  as  Britannia  (Normanton),  2ir,  217 

Dulwich  College  gallery,  painting  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds  in,  replica 
of  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse,  224 

Dumontier,  views  of,  on  the  Svastika  as  development  of  Chinese 
characters  C.  h.  e.,  44 

Dunford,  Clark,  London  agent  of  the  Lowestoft  Porcelain  Fac¬ 
tory,  1770.,  277 

Diirer,  Agnes,  wife  of  Albrecht,  Portrait  of,  by  her  husband 
(B.M.),  289 

Diirer,  Albrecht,  A  Newly  Discovered  Portrait-Drawing  by, 
C.  Dodgson,  286 

drawings  by,  on  green  paper,  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  Portrait  of 
his  Wife,  and  Portrait  of  Lord  Morley  (B.M.),  286-9, 
Portrait  of  a  Young  Lady  (Heseltine),  287,  provenance 
and  authenticity  of  the  first  drawing,  286-9  1  one,  with 
notes  on  a  dream  (Vienna  Hof  Museum),  deductions 
from,  as  to  authenticity  of  Portrait  recently  acquired  by 
the  British  Museum,  289 

painting  by,  lost  votive  picture,  with  portraits  of  the  Mar¬ 
grave  of  Culmbach  and  his  wife,  290 

Dur-Sarkayan,  glazed-brick  Bas-reliefs  of,  139 

Dutch  Exhibition,  The,  at  the  Guildhall ;  I.  The  Old  Masters,  51 ; 
II.  The  Modern  Painters,  177 

painters,  modern,  representative  collection  of,  at  Glasgow 
Exhibition,  177 

painters  to  whom  the  picture  by  Hendrik  Pot,  at  Hampton 
Court,  has  been  successively  attributed,  56 

Duyster,  Willem  Cornelisz,  and  other  painters  greatly  resem¬ 
bling  Palamedes  in  method  and  subject,  56 


Early  French  Printers  of  Gaston  Phoebus,  8 
Early  Painters,  The,  of  the  Netherlands,  as  illustrated  by  the 
Bruges  Exhibition  of  1902,  W.  H.  J.  Weale,  35,  326 
Early  Staffordshire  Ware,  illustrated  by  pieces  in  the  British 
Museum,  R.  L.  Hobson,  64 
Editorial  Articles : — 

Clifford’s  Inn  and  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  3 
The  Publication  of  Works  of  Art  belonging  to  Dealers,  5 
Edward  IV.,  visit  of  and  loan  of  live  lion  by,  to  Winchester 
College,  149 

Edward  VI.,  sequestration  of  Winchester  College  plate  in  the 
reign  of,  150 

Egypt,  {see  Cairo),  and  the  Lotus,  350 
Egyptian  influence  on  Arab  Illuminations,  136 
and  Nubian  houses,  dreariness  of,  349 
Elstracke,  Renold,  Flemish  engraver,  prints  by,  shown  at  V.  and  A. 

Museum  Exhibition;  Prince  Charles,  etc.  (H.M.  the 
King).  194 

Ely  cathedral,  paintings  on  roof  of  nave  of,  by  T.  G.  Parry,  117 
Empress  Isabella,  the,  Titian’s  Portrait  of,  G.  Gronau,  281 
England  {see  British),  pre-eminence  of,  in  private  collections  of 
Greek  antiquities,  236 

English  engravers  employed  on  Curmer’s  *  Paul  et  Virginie,’  306 
potters,  copyists  of  Chinese  decoration,  278 
Engraving,  see  British  Engraving 

Engraying(s),  shown  at  the  V.  and  A.  Museum  Exhibition,  by 
de  Passe,  Crispin,  Portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (H.M.  the 
King),  194  ;  others  by  members  of  the  same  family,  ib. 
by  Elstracke,  R.,  Prince  Charles,  etc.  (H.M.  the  King),  194 
by  Gemini,  Thomas,  194 

Landseer,  school  of,  (Sheepshanks  collection),  199 
by  Rogers,  William,  the  first  important  British  engraver, 
Portraits,  Alphonso,  King  of  Castile,  Godfrey  Aldelmar, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  (H.M.  the  King),  and  SirT.  Docwra,  194 

396 


Engraying(s) — cont. 

by  Woollett,  W.,  and  his  school  of  Engravers,  plate  by  and 
by  his  pupil,  Roman  Edifices  in  Ruins,  after  Claude,  and 
other  plates,  194-9 

Epiktetos,  plate  signed  by,  shown  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club  Exhibition,  255 

Escurial,  Spain,  loss  of  the  original  of  Gaston  Phoebus  from,  1809.,  8 

Esther,  Queen,  the  Apadana  of,  and  its  art,  139 
Etching(s) : — 

by  Rembrandt,  The  Three  Trees,  compared  with  the  painting, 
Le  Commencement  d'Orage,  63 

at  the  V.  and  A.  Museum  Exhibition  of  British  Engraving,  199 

Europe,  ( see  Northern  Europe),  the  Tree  of  Life  in  the  Symbolism 
of.  353 

Everat,  printer  of  Curmer’s  edition  of  *  Paul  et  Virginie,’  etc., 
306 

Exhibition(s),  see  British  Engraving,  Bruges,  Glasgow,  Guildhall, 
Hague,  Mussulman  Art,  etc. 

of  French  Primitives,  to  be  held  1904.,  G.  de  Rorthays,  373 

The,  of  Greek  Art,  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club, 
C.  Smith,  236 


Fabritics,  Karel,  possibly  the  painter  of  Ruth  and  Naomi, 
attributed  to  Rembrandt,  Guildhall,  1903.,  52 
Faenza,  Ceramic  ware  of,  338,  343 

Fa-hiau,  (a  doctor  of  reason),  cited  on  the  Tao-sse  of  China,  47 
Faithorne  and  other  Engravers,  latter  xvii.  cent.,  fine  work  by, 
shown  at  the  V.  and  A.  Museum  Exhibition,  194 
Falconer,  Miss,  (Hon.  Mrs.  Stanhope),  Portrait  of,  by  Sir  J. 

Reynolds,  as  Contemplation,  (Normanton),  217 
Family  names  of  painters,  importance  of  writing  them  correctly, 
332  note 

Farnese  family,  patrons  of  Titian,  281,  once  owners  of  the  paint¬ 
ing  from  which  he  painted  his  Portrait  of  the  Empress 
Isabella,  282 

Farren,  Miss,  actress,  afterwards  Countess  of  Derby,  218 
Fei,  Paolo  di  Giovanni,  a  pupil  of  Andrea  Vanni,  painting  by, 
Madonna  del  Rosario,  (S.  Domenico),  other  paintings  and 
their  locations,  325 

Ferdinand,  Archduke,  Duke  of  Tyrol,  Codex  MS.  616  of  Gaston 
Phoebus  presented  to,  by  Bishop  Bernard  of  Trent,  12 
Lord  Morley’s  visit  to,  with  the  order  of  the  Garter,  1523., 
and  Diirer’s  portrait  of  the  latter,  289 
Ferrukh  Siyyar,  books  owned  by,  143 

Fiesole  Cathedral,  painting  by  unknown  artist,  Florentine  school, 
early  xv.  cent.,  in,  131 

Finest  Hunting  MS.  Extant,  the,  W.  A.  Baillie-Grohman,  8 
First  Folio  Shakespeare,  the,  The  Geographical  Distribution  of, 
F.  Rinder,  335 

Flanders,  see  Early  Flemish  Painters,  and  Elstracke 
Flemish  School,  artist  unknown,  painting  by,  shown  at  Bruges, 
1902.,  Panel,  S.  Nicolas  of  Tolentino,  and  Roger  de  Jonghe, 
Austin  Friar,  (Black  Sisters,  Bruges),  332 
Flemish  upholsterers  brought  to  Paris  by  Henri  IV.,  235 
Florence,  see  Baldovinetti,  Opera  di  Duomo,  S.  Croce,  S.  Triniti, 
Spedale  di  S.  Paolo,  etc. 

Ceramic  wares  of,  343 

Florentine  Academy,  painting  by  A.  Baldovinetti  in,  Altarpiece, 
(formerly  in  S.  Trinita),  Trinity  with  two  Saints,  32 
Florentine  painters,  works  of,  in  the  Parry  collection,  117  et  seq. 
Flotner,  P.,  Medal  by,  with  portrait  of  Susanna  of  Bavaria, 
(Munich),  290 

Foix,  Agnes  de,  daughter  of  Philip  III.  of  Navarre,  wife  of 
Gaston  de  Foix,  11 

Gaston  de,  (Gaston  III.  of  Bearn  and  Foix,  surnamed 
Phoebus),  patron  of  Froissart,  author  of  the  1  Livre  de 
Chasse  ’  known  as  Gaston  Phoebus,  8,  characteristics  of, 
as  shown  by  his  book,  16 ;  made  Lieutenant  de  Roi  in 
Languedoc  and  Saxony,  8 ;  marriage  of,  with  Agnes 
daughter  of  Philip  III.  of  Navarre,  11  ;  his  nicknames 
for  his  secretaries,  8 ;  his  remorse  for  the  murder  of  his 
son, 15 

Fonthill,  Mrs.  Alfred  Morrison’s  collection  of  Lace  at,  95 
Foreign  Correspondence,  373 

Notes  from  Belgium,  Ghent  and  Nieuport,  architectural 
works  in  progress  at,  R.  Petrucci,  375 
from  Berlin,  Pictures  acquired  by  the  Gallery,  375 
from  France,  Exhibition  of  French  Primitives,  (to  be  held 
1904.),  G.  de  Rorthays,  373 ;  repairs  to  the  cathedral 
etc.,  and  Samian  bowls,  coins,  etc.,  found  during  excava¬ 
tions  at  Rouen,  G.  Dubose,  374 
from  Vienna,  Pictures  in  the  new  Modern  Gallery,  375 


Foucquet,  Jean,  valet-painter  to  Charles  VII.  of  France,  n, 
Boccaccio  assd  Book  of  Hours  executed  by,  for  E.  Chevalier, 
and  Book  of  Hours  for  the  Duchess  of  Cleves.fi.,  illumi¬ 
nations  in  MS.  616  of  Gaston  Phoebus  attributed  to  and 
other  illuminated  MSS.  executed  by,  ib.,  influence  of 
Italian  ideas  on,  go 

Fouquet,  Superintendent  to  Louis  XIV.,  patron  of  Le  Brun,  230, 
his  fites  of  1659.,  organized  by  Le  Brun,  ib. 

France,  ( see  Louvre.  St.  Denis,  Paris,  etc.),  Drawings  in, 
storage  and  exhibition  of,  293 
French  and  English  illustrators  of  the  early  xix.  cent., 
different  aims  of,  306 

German  and  English  engravers  employed  on  Curmer's 
•  Paul  et  Virginie,'  306 
illustrators  working  in,  1836.  et  seq.,  299 
Notes  from : — 

Exhibition  of  French  Primitives  (to  be  held  1904)., 
G.  de  Rorthays,  373 

Rouen,  repairs  to  the  Cathedral,  etc.,  and  Samian 
bowls,  coins,  etc.,  found  during  other  excavations 
at,  G.  Dubose,  374 

regulations  for  the  protection  of  ancient  buildings  in,  4,  5 
tendency  to  centralization  in,  temp.  Louis  XIV.,  229 

Francesci,  Piero  dei,  painting  by,  central  panel  of  Altarpiece, 
Borgo  S.  Sepolcro,  Baptism  of  Christ,  (London),  321 

Francis  I.  of  France  and  Diane  de  Poitiers,  12 

Tomb  of,  designed  by  P.  Delorme,  executed  by  Bontemps, 
Perret,  and  Pilon,  95 

Franciscan  administration  of  the  Spedale  di  S.  Paolo, 
Florence,  23-4 

Frankfort,  Stadel  Institute  at,  painting  by  Botticelli  in,  details 
identical  with  those  in  a  painting  by  G.  David,  in  Bruges 
Museum,  36 

Fraschetti,  and  Stettiner,  studies  of,  on  Albarelli,  see  Albarelli 

Fredi,  Bartolo  di,  a  pupil  or  partner  of  Vanni,  321,  influence 
shown  in  paintings  by,  309 

French  Art  of  the  xiv.  cent.,  Italian  influence  discernible  in,  90 
Furniture  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries; 

E.  Molinier  ;  II.  The  Louis  XIV.  style :  The  Gobelins,  229 
paintings  probably  xiv.  cent.,  artists  unknown,  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  and  Dormition  of  the  B.V.M.  (Dowdeswell),  89 
Primitive  painters,  Exhibition  of,  to  be  held  1904.,  G.  de 
Rorthays,  373 

Revolution,  suppression  of  the  trade  corporations  under,  229 

Frescoes  by  A.  Baldovinetti  in  the  Cappella  Maggiore,  S.  TrinitA, 
Florence,  subjects  of,  and  portraits  amongst,  Vasari 
cited  on,  170;  early  decay,  ruthless  destruction  and 
recent  restoration  of,  173 

methods  of  transferring  cartoons  for,  to  plaster,  167 
at  Pisa, attributed  by  Milanesi  to  Daddi,  Triumph  of  Death,  126 

Fresco-painting(s)  by  Sir  F.  Leighton,  (V.  and  A.  M.),  117 
Parry's  researches  into  and  practice  of  the  art  of,  117 

Friedlander,  Dr.,  cited  on  the  dnnunaij/mnattributed  to  Memlinc, 
(Prince  Radziwill),  Bruges,  1902.,  35 
views  of,  on  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  attributed  to  G.  David, 
shown  at  Bruges,  1902.,  39,  and  on  a  Holy  Family  so  at¬ 
tributed,  40 

Fry,  R.,  Pictures  in  the  Collection  of  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  at 
Highnam  Court,  near  Gloucester;  I.  Italian  Picturesof 
the  Fourteenth  Century,  117 

Furniture.  French,  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  centuries, 
E.  Molinier;  II.  The  Louis  XIV.  Style:  The  Gobelins, 
229 

Furtwangler,  Professor,  cited  on  Apollo  as  the  Bothrair,  244;  cited 
on  the  sculptor  of  the  Leconfield  Head  of  Aphrodite,  249 
and  Mrs.  Strong,  views  of,  on  the  modeller  of  the  Head  of 
Zeus,  shown  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  Exhi¬ 
bition,  249 


Gaddi,  Agnolo,  painting  by.  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  (Parry),  126 
Taddeo,  follower  of  Giotto,  125.  painting  by.  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  (S.  Croce),  126.  fresco  by,  in  S.  Croce, 
Florence,  copied  in  miniature  by  Pol  de  Limbourg.  90 
Gainsborough,  T  ,  excelhnce  of,  as  a  painter  of  dogs,  218 
Galerie  d'Apollon,  Louvre,  work  ol  Le  Brun.  230,  235 

d'Hercule,  painted  by  Le  Brun  in  the  de  Thorigny  mansion, 
his  consequent  call  to  Vaux,  230 
Gam  hart  sale,  drawings  by  Millais  for  illustrations  to  Dream  of 
Fair  IVomen  purchased  at,  by  V.  and  A  Mu>eum,  294  note 
Gandhi's  views  on  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  1  irihakar  sect 
of  Thibet,  44 

Gaston  Phoebus,  see  Pols,  Gaston  de 


Gaston  Phoebus,  familiar  title  of  the  Livre  de  Chasse,  written  by 
Gaston  III.  of  Bearn  and  Foix,  11 ;  Codex  MS.  616  of, 
now  with  others  in  Bibliothfeque  Nationale,  Paris,  15. 
contents  summarized,  16;  difference  between  it  and 
other  mediaeval  hunting-books,  15;  illuminations  in,  15; 
locale  and  losses  of  existing  copies  of,  16,  21  ;  portions 
of.  borrowed  from  other  writers,  1 5 ;  prologue  of,  a 
reflection  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  15-16 
Gaucheraud,  researches  of,  on  Codex  MS.  616  of  Gaston  Phoebus,  8 
Gemini,  Thomas,  title-page  to  •  Anatomy  '  of,  early  instance  of 
British  engraving,  (V.  and  A  M.),  194 
Genoese  war  with  Florence,  B.  Gianflgliazzi  the  •  Commessario’ 
of  Florence  in,  28 

Geographical  Distribution,  The,  of  the  First  Folio  Shakespeare, 
F  Rinder,  335  ;  its  publishers,  a  facsimile  of,  and  its 
original,  Lee's  notes  on,  first  authentic  sale  of  a  copy 
by  auction,  335.  first  priced  records,  classification  of 
copies  extant,  336,  table  showing  present  ownership  of 
said  copies,  337 

Germany  ( see  Bavaria,  Berlin,  Charles  V.,  Dresden,  Diirer, 
Munich,  etc.),  (La  Magnia),  source  of  ‘Azzurro  della 
Magnia,'  168 

'Ghazels,'  the,  of  Hafiz,  143 
Ghent,  Crypt  staircase,  etc.,  at  S.  Bavo's,  375 
Ghirlandajo,  Domenico,  pupil  of  Baldovinetti,  works  of,  in 
Florence,  174 

Gianfigliazzi,  Bongiani,  patron  of  the  Capella  Maggiore  of 
S.  Trinita,  Florence,  his  agreement  with  Baldovinetti, 
27,  167,  his  family  history,  high  official  rank,  and  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Chapel,  28  et  seq.:  death  of.  170 ;  portrait 
of,  with  Jacopo  and  Giovanni  in  Baldovinetti's  fres¬ 
coes,  170 

Gherardo,  high  rank  attained  by,  28,  sepulchral  slab  of,  ib. 
Jacopo,  son  of  Bongiani,  and  continuer  of  his  work,  170 
Gigoux,  Jean,  as  an  engraver,  306,  illustration  by,  to  .*  Gil  Bias,' 
299 

Gild  of  Bakers,  Brussels,  matrix  of  seal  of,  (Lembure),  190,  de¬ 
scribed,  192,  privileges  owned  by,  193 
Gild  of  Barbers,  Brussels,  matrix  of  seal  of,  (Musees  Royaux  du 
Cinqnantenaire),  190,  described,  191-2 
Gild  of  Butchers.  Brussels,  matrix  of  seal  of,  (City  archives), 
190,  described,  192  ;  their  privileges,  etc.  193 
Gild  of  Drapers,  Brussels,  its  lack  of  judicial  powers,  190;  its 
seal.  190,  described,  reason  for  existence  of  the  seal,  tgi 
Gild  of  Painters,  dispute  of,  with  the  king's  painters,  France, 
result  of.  to  Le  Brun,  230 

Gild  of  St.  John,  (miniaturists),  Gerard  David  a  member  of,  40 
Gild  of  St.  Luke,  326,  332,  some  members  of,  36,  343 
■Giorgione,'  Two  Alleged  Paintings  by,  H  Cook,  78 

once  called  Barbarelli,  two  paintings  attributed  to,  but  by 
Cariani,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  ex  Leuchtenberg 
Gallery,  78 ;  Madonna  and  Child,  (Salting),  ib. 

Giotto,  characteristic  of  his  styles,  125  ;  influence  of,  on  painter 
of  Nativity  and  Adoration,  (Parry),  11S 
paintings  attributed  to,  by  Berenson,  Panels,  Last  Judgement, 
etc.,  (Munich  Gallery),  118 

Giovanni  d'Andrea,  glazier,  Florence,  work  of,  in  the  Cappella 
Maggiore,  31,  168 

Giovanni  di  Jacopo  de'  Migliorelli,  notary  of  Florence,  170 
Giovanni  di  Paolo,  see  Paolo,  G.  di 
Giovanni,  II  Rosso,  gold  beater  of  Florence.  169 
Giovanni,  Matteo  di.  pa  ntmgs  by.  part  of  Altarpiece,  (Borgo 
S.  Sepolcro).  321:  probably  by,  Panels,  SS.  l  eter  and 
Paul,  (S.  Pietro  Ovile,  Siena),  321 
Girardon,  Francois,  employed  by  Le  Brun,  235 
Girolamo  dai  Libri,  see  Libri 

Glasgow  Exhibition,  representative  collection  of  modern  Dutch 
painters  at.  177 
Glass,  see  Ceramics  and  Glass 
Glaze,  as  used  at  Burslcm.  xvn.  cent.,  66 

Gobelin,  Jean. dyer,  from  Rheims,  his  house  annexed  by  Colbert, 
whence  the  name  of  •Gobelins,'  235 
Gobelins  Manufactory,  The,  E.  Molinier,  229 

foundation  of,  preliminary  to  the  suppression  of  corporations 
under  the  Revolution,  229,  letters  patent  of  Louis  XIV. 
instituting.  235.  origin  of  the  name.  1  b. 

Goblet  d'Alvitlla,  Count,  cited  on  absence  of  Svastika  in  Baby¬ 
lonia  and  Assyria.  44  :  on  meaning  of  Ch  nese  char¬ 
acters  C.  h.  c.,  16.;  on  the  Tree  of  Life,  its  origin  and 
diffus  on,  353 

Goldsmith  (Oliver),  his  names  for  the  Misses  H  or  neck,  223 
Gonzaga,  Ludovico,  Moial  of,  with  hclmetcd  knight,  Greek 
character  of,  243 
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'  Good  Words,’  some  illustrators  of,  300 
Goodall,  see  Turner  and  Goodall 

Goodyear,  Professor,  cited  on  the  Lotus  as  a  keynote  of  decoration 
rather  than  the  Svastika,  48,  on  the  same  as  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Sun-worship,  etc.,  350  et  seg.,  and  with  the 
Svastika,  354 

Gordon,  Major-General,  cited  on  a  Svastika  on  breech  of  gun 
captured  in  Taku  Fort  in  1861.,  and  on  its  thoroughly 
Chinese  character,  47 

Gossart,  J.,  painting  attributed  to,  Virgin  and  Child  ascribed  by 
Hulin  to  Prevost,  fCarlsruhe),  332 
Gothic  style,  intrusion  of,  into  Eastern  art,  139 
Graffiato  ware,  Staffordshire,  68 
Grafton,  Duchess  of,  see  Liddell,  Miss  Anne 
Grand  Moguls  of  Delhi,  their  love  for  art,  143 
Granvella,  Titian’s  letter  to,  on  his  portraits  of  Charles  V.  and 
his  wife,  ( see  note),  281 

Great  Britain,  lack  of  legislation  in,  for  protection  of  ancient 
buildings,  3 

Greece,  drawings  of,  by  Cockerell,  shown  at  the  Burlington 
Fine  Arts  Club  Exhibition,  255 
regulations  in,  for  the  protection  of  ancient  buildings,  5 
Greek  Art,  evolution  of,  from  idealism  to  realism,  243 ;  value 
and  limitations  of,  236 

Exhibition  of,  The,  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club; 
C.  Smith,  236 

fret,  the,  and  the  Svastika,  48 

influence  on  Persia  and  Persian  art,  early  prevalence  of,  136-9 
Type,  A  New  Fount  of,  (Proctor’s  ‘  Otter),  358 
Green,  W.  T.,  remarkable  engravings  by,  illustrations  to  ‘  Solace 
of  Song,’  etc.,  306 

Grey,  Sir  George,  donor  of  a  first  folio  Shakespeare  to  Auck¬ 
land,  New  Zealand,  and  Cape  Town,  336 
Grohman,  W.  A.  Baillie-,  The  Finest  Hunting  Manuscript  Ex¬ 
tant,  8 

Gronau,  Georg,  Titian's  Portrait  of  the  Empress  Isabella,  281 
Grumentum,  probable  source  of  the  Greek  bronze,  A  Mounted 
Warrior,  shown  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  Exhi¬ 
bition,  243 

Guicciardini,  Luigi,  the  elder,  portrait  of,  in  Baldovinetti's 
frescoes,  170 

Guildhall,  the,  The  Dutch  Exhibition  (of  paintings)  at,  1903., 
I.  The  Old  Masters,  51 
II.  The  Modern  Painters,  177 
Guillen,  see  de  Brocar 

•Gulistan,’  Persian  MS.,  non-illuminated,  143 
Gwatkin,  Mrs.,  see  Palmer,  ‘Offy  ’ 

Gwyn,  Mrs.,  (Mary  Horneck),  Goldsmith’s  •  Jessamy  Bride,' 
portrait  of,  see  Horneck,  the  Misses 
Portrait  of,  by  Sir  J .  Reynolds,  in  Persian  dress,  original  owned 
by  W.  W.  Astor,  copy  in  Normanton  collection,  224 


Haarlem,  36 

Hafiz,  delight  of  Timur  Bey  in  his  writings,  143 

Halifax,  first  Earl  of,  portrait  of  his  daughter,  Lady  Charlotte 
Johnstone,  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds  (Normanton),  223 

Hals,  Dirk,  and  other  painters  greatly  resembling  Palamedes  in 
style  and  subject,  56 

Hals,  F.,  paintings  attributed  to,  conjointly  with  Judith  Lyster, 
see  Lyster,  Guildhall,  1903.,  probably  by  Molenaer, 
Group  0 )  Three,  52 ;  part  probably  by  Van  Goyen, 
Van  Goyen  and  his  wife,  52 

painting  by,  same  exhibition,  so-called  Admiral  de  Ruyter, 
high  excellence  of,  52 

Hamilton,  Lady  Betty,  afterwards  Countess  of  Derby,  Portrait 
of,  as  a  child,  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds  (Normanton),  her 
history,  218,  later  Portrait  of  by  Reynolds,  lost,  ib. 

Hanap,  see  Silver  Plate 

Handles  a  feature  of  Staffordshire  ware,  66,  68 

Hapsburg  family,  Codex  MS.  616  of  Gaston  Phoebus  possessed  by, 
for  130  years,  12 

Harrow  School,  Greek  Krater  owned  by,  decoration,  Kaineus 
overcome  by  Centaurs,  shown  at  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club  Exhibition,  255 

Harvey,  William,  as  an  illustrator  and  wood-engraver,  294,  306 
illustrations  by,  to  Lane’s  ‘  Arabian  Nights,’  299  ;  to  ‘  North- 
cote's  Fables,’  299;  to  the  ‘  Solace  of  Song,’  features  of,  306 
and  Jackson,  designers  and  engravers,  illustration  by,  306 

Hearne,  Thomas,  water-colour  artist,  pupil  of  W.  Woo'lett, 
engraver,  engraving  said  to  be  by  him,  194-9 

Heath  Collection,  Liphook,  painting  attributed  to  Memlinc  once 
in,  Triptych,  Deposition  with  Saints,  shown  at  Bruges, 
i9°2->  35 
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Heilsbronn,  burial-place  of  the  Margraves  of  Culmbach,  Altar- 
piece  at,  with  group  of  the  daughters  of  the  Margravine 
Sophia  of  Brandenburg-Ansbach,  289 
Henri  II.  of  France  and  Catherine  de'  Medici,  Tomb  of,  at 
St.  Denis,  executed  by  G.  Pilon,  95 
and  Diane  de  Poitiers,  12 

Henri  IV.  of  France,  Flemish  upholsterers  brought  to  Paris 
by,  235 

Henry  IV.  (of  England),  21 

Henry  VI.,  gift  of  plate  by,  to  Winchester  College,  149,  visits  of, 
to  the  school,  ib. 

Henry  VIII.,  gift  of  Winchester  College  to,  149 
Henslowe,  Radolphus,  Parcel-gilt  Rose-water  dish  presented 
by,  to  Winchester  College,  155 
Hera,  meaning  of  Svastika  sign  on,  43 

Herat,  celebrated  Persian  writers  of,  143 ;  fine  library  of  Sultan 
Husain  Mirza  at,  ib. ;  Persian  illuminated  MS.  executed 
at,  ‘Ascension  of  Mohammed  to  Heaven,’  beauty  of, 
143,  question  of  Chinese  influence  on,  144 
‘  Hero  and  Leander '  printed  by  Guillen,  effect  of  use  of  accents 
in,  358-60 

Herringham,  Mrs.,  cited  on  various  artists’  colours,  168 
Higgins,  cited  on  the  origin  of  official  name  for  Governor  of 
Thibet,  44 

Highnam  Church,  frescoes  in,  by  T.  G.  Parry,  117 

Court,  Sir  H.  Parry’s  collection  of  pictures  at,  R.Fry,  117 
Hindu  gods,  the  Svastika  supposed  emblem  of,  43 
use  of  the  Lotus  as  an  emblem,  350 
Hipponax,  bust  of,  shown  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 
Exhibition,  250 

Hissarlik,  the  leaden  goddess  from,  meaning  of  Svastika  sign 
on,  43 

Hittite  origin  of  the  Svastika  suggested  by  Sayce,  47 
Hiuantusang,  (a  Doctor  of  Reason),  cited  on  the  Tao-sse  of 
China,  47 

Hobbema,  characteristics  of  his  work,  its  singular  evenness  of 
quality,  59 

paintings  by,  Guildhall,  1903.,  Landscape  and  Woody  Land¬ 
scape,  39 

•  Hobby  Horse,  The,’  a  drawing  by  Sandys  produced  in,  300 
Hobson,  R.  L.,  Early  Staffordshire  Ware,  illustrated  by  pieces 
in  the  British  Museum,  64 

Holland  and  China,  Rotterdam  the  centre  of  the  xvin.  cent, 
commerce  between,  277 

trade  of,  with  Lowestoft  in  Delft-faience,  272,  and  in  English 
clays  for  its  manufacture,  277 
Horn,  see  Date-palm  and  Soma  tree 
Honiton  lace,  revival  of,  by  the  late  Mrs.  Treadwin,  95 
Horne,  H.  P.,  A  Newly-discovered  '  Libro  di  Ricordi '  of  Alesso 
Baldovinetti,  22 ;  Appendix  giving  documents  referred 
to,  377 

frescoes  by  unknown  artist,  school  of  Cimabue,  discovered 
by,  near  Florence,  118 

Horneck,  the  Misses,  afterwards  Mrs.  Bunbury  and  Mrs.  Gwyn, 
Portraits  of,  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  (Normanton),  223, 
sketch  of,  (Bunbury),  ib.,  sobriquets  given  to  them  by 
Goldsmith,  ib. 

House-Irons,  Svastika  on,  48 

Hulagu,  the  Mongolian,  sent  to  conquer  Persia  by  Manchu, 
Emperor  of  China,  139,  his  Christian  wife,  140 
Hulin,  G.,  cited  on  the  Annunciation  attributed  to  Memlinc, 
(Prince  Radziwill),  shown  at  Bruges,  1902.,  35 
cited  on  the  portraits  of  Philip  Wielant  and  Joan  van  Hale- 
wyn  on  a  Triptych  by  Isenbrant,  331 
paintings  attributed  to  J.  Prevost  by,  and  their  locations, 
332  and  note 

Hungary,  King  Matthias  Corvinus  of,  works  executed  for,  by 
Verrochio,  84 

Hunt,  W.  Holman,  illustrations  by,  to  Moxon’s  edition  of 
Tennyson,  299 

Hunting  Manuscript,  The  Finest  Extant,  W.  A.  Baillie-Groh- 
man,  8 

Husain  ibn  Baikara,  Sultan,  ruler  of  Persia,  famous  writings  of 
and  famous  writers  of  his  day,  143 
Husain  Mirza,  Sultan,  Timurid  ruler  of  Persia,  fine  library 
collected  by,  at  Herat,  143,  144 
•  Life  of  the  Sufis  of,’  repetitive  decorations  in  MSS.  of,  135 

Ibn  Arabshah,  misrepresentation  of  Timur  Bey  by,  143 
Iceland,  Mediaeval  Silver  Chalice  from,  in  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum,  H.  P.  Mitchell,  70 
Illuminated  MSS.,  The  Reid  Gift  of,  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  II.,  74 


Inchbald,  Mrs.,  Portrait  of,  ascribed  to  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  (Nor- 
manton),  224 

India,  ( see  Buddha  and  other  divinities,  Hindu,  etc.),  home  of  the 
rose  lotus.  350 

symbolism  of  the  Svastika  in,  43 
Indra,  the  rain  god,  the  Svastika  supposed  to  bean  emblem  of,  43 
Innsbruck,  Castle  Ambras  near,  12 
Inselin,  house  of,  decorated  by  Le  Brun,  230 
Isabella,  Empress,  Titian’s  Portrait  of,  G.  Gronau,  281 
Isabey,  G.,  and  other  French  artists,  illustrations  by,  in  Curmer's 
•  Paul  et  Virginie,'  306 

Isenbrant,  Adrian,  assistant  to  Gerard  David,  notes  on  his  work 
at  Bruges,  and  its  characteristics,  etc.,  326 
paintings  by,  shown  at  Bruges,  1902.,  Diptych,  Our  Lady  oj 
the  Seven  Dolours,  (part  in  church  of  Our  Lady  at  Bruges, 
part  in  Brussels  Museum),  326;  B.  V.  M.  in  landscape 
with  female  saints,  (Count  Arco-Valley),  326,  its  prototype, 
replica  and  variants,  ib ;  B.  V.  M.  and  Child  on  throne 
with  rams'  heads,  (Northbrook),  331  :  Panels,  B.  V.  M.  and 
Child  enthroned  in  garden  with  donor,  peacocks,  etc.,  (North¬ 
brook),  ib;  St.  Luke  with  portrait  of  B.  V.  M.  and  Child, 
(Colnaghi),  ib:  SS.  Andrew,  Michael  and  Francis,  with 
Crucifixion  in  upper  part,  (Sedelmeyer),  ib. ;  St.  Mary 
Magdalene  in  the  Desert,  (De  Somzde),  ib:  Triptychs, 
B.  V .  M.  and  Child  with  angels  with  musical  instruments 
(Lotman),  326  ;  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  with  portraits, 
probable  source  of,  (Bruges  Cathedral),  331 :  part  of. 
Donor  and  family  protected  by  St.  John  and  a  female  saint, 
(von  Kaufmann),  ib.,  Vision  of  S.  Ildephonsus,  (North¬ 
brook),  ib. 

paintings  attributed  to,  B.  V.  M .  and  Child  with  a  Carthusian, 
ascribed  by  Hulin  to  Prevost,  332 ;  B.  V.  M.  and 
Child,  (Carlsruhe),  ascribed  to  Gossart,  ib. 

Israels,  Josef,  a  leader  of  modern  Dutch  painting,  characteris¬ 
tics  and  inequality  of  his  work,  177;  paintings  by, 
shown  at  Guildhall,  1903.,  The  Cottage  Madonna,  special 
excellence  of,  177  ;  A  Jewish  Wedding,  last  picture  painted 
by,  ib  .  The  New  Flower,  A  Ray  of  Sunshine,  The  Ship¬ 
wrecked  Fisherman,  ib. 

Italian  Albarelli,  Three,  (Louvre),  338 

art,  evolution  of,  from  the  early  Christian  style,  works  of 
art  illustrating,  118 

influence  of,  evident  in  paintings  by  Gerard  David,  36 
Bas-reliefs,  Two,  in  the  Louvre,  A.  Michel,  84 
Painters,  see  Baldovinetti,  Cariani,  Giorgione,  Titian,  Vanni 
Pictures  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  at  Highnam  Court, 
in  the  Collection  of  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  R.  Fry,  117 
Italy  and  the  North,  (specially  France),  xiv.  cent.,  interchange 
of  artistic  ideas  between,  instances  of,  go 
regulations  in,  for  the  preservation  of  ancient  buildings,  5 
Itoga,  chief  divinity  of  the  Mongols,  140 
Ivory  carvings  recently  acquired  by  the  British  Museum,  200 

Jackson,  see  Harvey,  W.,  and  Jackson 
Jains,  see  Tirthankara 
'[ami,  illustrious  Sflfi  poet  of  Herat,  143 
apan,  symbolism  of  the  Svastika  in,  43 

arvis,  glass-painter,  executor  of  the  Reynolds  designs  for  New 
College  window,  21 1 
Jenghis  Khan,  132 

erusalera,  arms  of,  with  others,  on  Italian  Albarelli, (Louvre),  338 
ohnson,  J.,  printer  of  ’Northcote's  Fables,’  excellent  work 
of,  306 

Johnstone,  Lady  Charlotte,  daughter  of  first  Earl  of  Halifax, 
Portrait  of,  (Normanton),  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  223 
Jonson,  Ben.  collected  works  of.  published  1616.  and  1640.,  size  of 
edition  and  cost  per  copy  then  and  in  1680.,  Lee  on,  335 
oseph,  Mrs.,  painting  by  Jan  Vermeer,  owned  by,  55 
ourdaln.  M  ,  Lace  in  the  Collection  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Morrison  at 
Fonthill,  93 

Jupiter  Pluvius  and  lupiter  Tonans,  Svastika  supposed  to  be 
an  emblem  01,  43 

Kalaoon.  Sultan,  Koursi  inscribed  with  his  name,  (Cairo 
Museum),  344 

Kaufmann,  R.  von,  owner  of  painting  attributed  to  Memlinc, 
Triptych,  Deposition  with  Saints,  (Bruges,  1002.),  33 
Khorassan,  Chinese  influence  on  the  Timurid  art  of,  143 
Khwand-Amir,  historian,  of  Herat.  143 

Knight,  Payne,  cited  on  the  sculptor  of  the  Lcconfield  Head  of 
Aphro-tite.  249 

Knutcbmar,  German  engraver  of  Mciuel  s  illustrations.  306 
•  Koran,  Arab  illuminated  MSS  of,  inferiority  of,  136 


Koursi  cover,  Arabic,  copper,  gold  and  silver  encrusted,  acquired 
by  the  Louvre,  G.  Migeon,  344,  names  inscribed  00,  ib. 

Ku  K'ai-chih,  Chinese  artist  of  the  T'ang  dynasty,  roll  believed 
to  be  his  work  acquired  by  the  Print  Room,  British 
Museum,  200-5 

Kunigunda  of  Austria,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  her 
husband  and  daughter,  290 


Labarcm  standard  and  the  Tau  Cross,  47,  see  note 
Lace  in  the  Collection  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Morrison  at  Fonthill, 
M.  Jourdain,  95 

■  La  Chace  dou  Serf,'  poetical  work  of  xtn.  cent.,  parts  of 
Gaston  Phoebus  borrowed  from,  15 
Lanchals,  Peter,  picture  by  Gerard  David  commemorating  the 
execution  of,  36 

Landscape  backgrounds  in  Titian's  portraits,  282,  a  sign  of 
comparatively  late  date,  instance;,  of,  285 
Landseer  school  of  engraving,  (Sheepshanks  collection),  shown 
at  the  V.  and  A.  Museum  Exhibition,  199 
Landsknechte  of  Charles  V.  of  Germany,  8,  the  first  trained 
infantry,  12 

Langue  d'Oc,  spelling  peculiar  to,  xiv.  cent.,  found  in  MS.  616 
of  Gaston  Phoebus,  11 

Lastra,  II,  (Bartolommeo  di  Giovanni),  glazier,  work  of,  from 
designs  by  Baldovinetti,  in  the  Cappella  Maggiore  of 
S.  Trinita,  Florence,  31,  other  work  there,  i63 
Later  Nineteenth-Century  Book  Illustrations,  J.  Pennell,  I.,  293 
artists  and  collections  of  drawings,  293,  and  see  note 
collectors,  hesitancy  of,  and  its  causes,  293 
fate  of  early  originals  till  1865.,  300,  intervention  of  photo¬ 
graphy  to  save,  305 
methods  of  workers,  300,  305 
Notes  on  the  illustrations,  305 

publisher  and  illustrator,  past  and  present  relations 
between,  300 

Latin  gods  represented  by  the  Svastika,  43 
Lavallee,  Joseph,  researches  of,  on  Codex  MS.  616  of  Gaston 
Phoebus,  8,  11,  21 

Lawrence,  Sir  T.,  mark  of,  on  the  Diirer  Portrait-Drawing 
newly  acquired  by  the  British  Museum,  286 
Layard  cited  on  the  Palm  as  an  Assyrian  symbol,  353 
Le  Brun,  Charles,  'first  painter  to  the  King’  (Louis  XIV.), 
sketch  of  his  life  and  association  with  the  Gobelins, 

229-35 

designs  for  Tapestry  by,  Chasses  de  Meleagre,  History  of 
Constantinople,  Jupiter  allaite  par  le  ch'evre  Amalthee,  Mars  et 
Venus,  Les  Muses,  230 

painting  by,  Alexandre  penetrant  dans  le  tente  de  Darius, 
ordered  by  Louis  XIV.,  230 

paintings  by  or  designed  by,  executed  at  Vaux,  L'Apotheose 
d'Hercule,  L'Aurore,  Le  Palais  du  Soleil,  Le  Sommeil,  Le 
Triomphe  de  la  Fidelite,  230 

sculptors  and  decorators  employed  by,  235 
Nicholas,  sculptor,  father  of  Charles  Le  Brun,  229 
Leconfield,  Lord,  Head  of  Aphrodite  ascribed  to  Praxiteles, 
owned  by,  shown  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 
Exhibition,  249 

Lee,  Sidney,  introduction  by,  etc.,  to  Clarendon  Press  facsimile 
first  folio  Shakespeare,  335  et  seq. 

Lefebure,  C.,  matrix  of  the  seal  of  the  Gild  of  Bakers  of  Brussels, 
owned  by.  190,  192 

M..  exertions  of,  in  reviving  lace-making,  95 
Le  Gros  family,  Augustinian  nun  of,  portrait  of,  on  triptych  by 
Isenbrant.  331 

Leighton,  Lord,  drawings  by,  for  Dalziel  s  *  Bible  Gallery,’  305 
fresco  paintings  by.  (V.  and  A  M  ),  117 
Le  Maire,  Barbara,  wife  of  George  Van  de  Velde,  donor  of 
painting  by  Isenbrant  to  church  of  Our  Lady, 
Bruges,  326 

Lemoyne,  employed  by  Le  Brun,  235 
Le  Noir,  Philippe,  Gaston  Phoebus  hand-printed  by.  S 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  his  father  the  notary  of  Florence  who 
engrossed  the  'ricordo'  referring  to  Baldovinetti.  22 
is  the  Bust  in  Bas-reliei  inscribed  •  P.  Scipioni '  his  work  ? 
84  et  seq. 

Le  Roi,  Martin,  painting  by  unknown  Flemish  artist  attributed 
to  G.  David,  owned  by.  Holy  Family,  40 
Leuchtenbcrg  Gallery,  St.  Petersburg,  painting  by  Cariani, 
attributed  to  Giorgione,  from,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
illustrated,  78 

Levy,  MM  .  et  ses  Fils.  Paris,  315  note 

Lhermitto.  Leon,  painting  by.  Pastel.  Le  Pi.heur,  (Belli),  360 
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*  Liber  Studiorum,’  mezzotints  of,  (Rawlinson),  shown  at  the 
V.  and  A  Museum  Exhibition,  199 
Libri,  Girolamo  dai,  backgrounds  of  his  paintings,  78 
'  Libro  de  la  Monteria,’  by  Argote  de  Molina,  containing  descrip¬ 
tion  of  lost  original  of  Gaston  Phoebus,  8 
Liddell,  Miss  Anne,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Grafton  and  Countess 
of  Upper  Ossory,  Portrait  of,  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds, 
(Normanton),  223 

Light,  god  of,  and  of  Lightning,  Svastika  supposed  to  be  the 
emblem  of,  43 

Lilly,  Joseph,  vendor  of  the  Berlin  first  folio  Shakespeare,  336 
Line  engraving,  late  development  of,  in  Great  Britain,  194 
Linnell,  John,  as  a  wood-engraver  and  illustrator,  294 
Lippi,  Filippo,  influence  of,  on  Lorenzo  Monaco,  131 
Lippmann,  Dr.,  suggestion  of,  as  to  the  identity  of  the  person 
in  the  newly  acquired  Portrait-Drawing  by  Diirer, 
(B.  M.),  290 

Lockyer,  Dr.,  cited,  on  the  Svastika  as  a  Chinese  symbol,  47 
London,  see  Clifford’s  Inn  and  Guildhall 

County  Council,  and  its  work  in  preserving  ancient 
buildings,  3 

and  district,  slipware  of,  xvn.  cent,  et  seq.,  68 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  (de’  Medici),  in  Baldovinetti’s  fres¬ 
coes,  170 

Lorenzotti,  the  brothers,  influence  of,  shown  in  paintings  by 
Fredi  and  Vanni,  309,  310 

Ambrogio,  3x0;  painting  attributed  to  (ascribed  by  Perkins 
to  Vanni),  Fresco,  Seated  Virgin,  and  Child,  (S.  Francesco, 
Siena),  315 

Pietro,  painting  attributed  to,  (ascribed  by  Perkins  to  Vanni), 
Madonna  degli  Infermi,  (S.  Francesco,  Siena),  310-15 
Lotto,  Lorenzo,  influence  of,  on  Cariani,  78 
Lotus,  the  accepted  Tree  of  Life,  Goodyear  on,  48 
connexion  of  the  Svastika  with,  43 

evolution  of,  from  ornament  to  symbol,  349 ;  as  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  sun-worship,  etc.,  Goodyear  cited  on  the  three 
forms  of,  and  identity  with  the  Tree  of  Life,  350 
evolution  of  the  Svastika  from,  according  to  Goodyear,  354 
and  Tree  of  Life,  The,  in  Oriental  Carpets,  349 
Louis  XIV.  Style,  The,  in  French  Furniture,  see  Molinier 
Louvain,  visit  of  Dirk  Bouts,  painter,  to,  36 
Louyre,  the : — 

commission  of  Le  Brun  to  restore  the  gallery  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1661.,  230,  afterwards  called  the  Galeried’ Apollon,  235 
paintings  by  Jean  Malouel  in,  intense  ultramarine  in  and  in 
some  other  pictures  there,  90 ;  by  Memlinc  in,  Sacra 
Conversazione,  done  for  John  Du  Celier,  39 ;  by  Jacob 
Ruysdael  in,  343  ;  by  Jan  Vermeer  in,  55 
Recent  Acquisitions  by  : — Italian  Albarelli,  Three,  J.  J.  Mar- 
quet  de  Vasselot,  338 
Koursi  Cover,  Arabic,  G.  Migeon,  344 
Pictures,  Landscapes  (2)  by  S.  Ruysdael,  Portrait 
of  Dame  Danger,  by  L.  Tocque,  P.  Vitry,  343 
sculpture  in,  group,  Les  Trois  Graces,  by  G.  Pilon,  95 
Two  Italian  Bas-reliefs  in,  artists  unknown,  Bust  in  Profile 
wearing  helmet  and  armour  inscribed  'P.  Scipioni,'  84  ;  Virgin 
and  Child  with  Saints  and  Angels,  from  a  country  church, 
(probably)  by  A.  di  Duccio,  89 
Two  Italian  Bas-reliefs  in,  artists  unknown,  A.  Michel,  84 
Lowestoft  Porcelain  Factory,  The,  and  the  Chinese  Porcelain 
made  for  the  European  market  during  the  xvni.  cent., 
L.  Solon,  271 

Allen,  Robert,  manager  of,  maker  of  the  *  Buckle  ’  tea- 
service,  (Crisps),  272,  hard  porcelain  teapot,  Chinese, 
marked  with  his  name,  277 

Browne,  Robert,  head  of  factory,  how  he  gained  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  trade,  272 

crested  or  initialed  porcelain  found  at  Lowestoft,  Chaffers' 
erroneous  theory  re,  its  true  provenance,  271,  277,  278 
Crisps,  A.,  genuine  '  Lowestoft  ’  Porcelain  owned  by,  272 
dates  of  some  of  the  pieces  extant,  272 
distinctive  features  of  genuine  Lowestoft  ware,  271,  272, 
absence  of  any  mark,  278 ;  distinctive  features  of  so- 
called  Lowestoft  ware,  278 

hard  porcelain  never  made  at,  but  imported  and  sold  from, 
271,  272-7 

history  of  the  works,  272-8 

London  warehouse  of,  its  manager  and  methods,  277,  ruin 
of,  how  caused,  ib. 

specimens  of,  ‘  Buckle  ’  tea-service,  by  R.  Allen,  inkpots 
(one  marked  ‘Allen’),  teapot,  etc.,  (Crisps),  272;  tea¬ 
pot  in  hard  porcelain,  Chinese  in  decoration,  marked 
'  Allen,  Lowestoft,'  (V.  and  A.  M.),  277 


Lucca,  painted  glass  window  in  the  Cathedral  at,  designed  by 
A.  Baldovinetti,  Annunciation,  non-extant,  31 
Lund,  Bishop  Absalon  of,  see  Soro 

Lung'  arno  Corsini,  Florence,  palace  of  the  Gianfigliazzi  on,  28 
Lysippus,  Head  of  Mourning  Woman,  (Ponsonby),  attributed  to 
by  Reinach,  shown  at  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 
Exhibition,  249,  Michaelis  cited  on,  250 
Lyster,  Judith,  wife  of  J.  M.  Molenaer,  paintings  by,  attributed 
to  her  and  F.  Hals,  Guildhall,  1903.,  The  Jovial  Com¬ 
panions,  and  The  Health  of  the  Troop,  55 

Macartney,  Lord,  embassy  of,  to  China,  205 
Mackowsky,  historian  of  Verrochio,  views  of,  on  the  artist  of  the 
P.  Scipioni  Bas-relief,  84 

Macquoid,  P.,  The  Plate  of  Winchester  College,  149 
Maghreb  and  Yemen,  no  illuminated  MSS.  from,  135 
Maincy,  manufactory  of  high-warp  tapestry  at,  established  by 
Fouquet,  230 

Malcolm  Collection,  Bas-relief  in,  Warrior,  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  analogies  of,  84 

Malik  al  Nasir,  name  on  Koursi  cover,  (Louvre),  344 
Malouel,  Jean,  painter,  intense  ultramarine  employed  by,  90 
Manchu,  Emperor  of  China,  Hulagu  the  Mongol  sent  by,  to 
conquer  Persia,  139 

Manni,  Domenico  Maria,  cited  on  Baldovinetti’s  portraits  of  him¬ 
self  and  Guido  Baldovinetti  in  his  frescoes,  174 
Manuscripts,  see  Mussulman  MSS. 

illuminated,  ( see  Reid  Gift),  The  Finest  Hunting  MS.  Ex¬ 
tant,  W.  A.  Baillie-Grohman,  8 
Marble  Statue,  A,  by  Germain  Pilon,  Charite,  90 
Marbled  Staffordshire  Slipware,  68 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  Queen,  gift  of  plate  made  by,  to  Winchester 
College,  149 

daughter  of  Frederick,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg-Anspach, 
probably  the  subject  of  the  newly-acquired  Portrait- 
Drawing  by  Diirer,  (B.  M.),  289 
Maria  Theresa,  wife  of  Louis  XIV.,  230 

Maris,  the  brothers,  J.,  M.,  and  W.,  leaders  of  modern  Dutch 
painting,  177-8 

Jacob,  characteristics  of  his  work,  51,  177-8,  his  methods 
and  their  evolution,  177-8 ;  paintings  by,  shown  at 
Guildhall,  1903.,  The 'Bridge,  178;  A  Dutch  Town,  ib‘, 
The  Ferry  Boat,  influences  traceable  in,  ib ;  Gathering 
Seaweed,  notable  brushwork  of,  ib ;  River  and  Windmill, 
The  Storm  Cloud;  The  Weary  Watchers,  in  his  early 
highly  finished  style ;  A  Windmill,  Moonlight,  his  last 
work,  ib. 

Matthew,  characteristics  of  his  work,  178, 189;  paintings  by, 
shown  at  Guildhall,  1903.,  The  Butterflies,  189  ;  L' Enfant 
Couchee,  ib ;  Lady  and  Goats,  ib ;  Montmartre,  ib ;  Out¬ 
skirts  of  a  Town,  178 ;  A  Study,  189 
Willem,  characteristics  of  his  work,  178;  painting  by,  shown 
at  Guildhall,  1903.,  Springtime,  178 
■  Marks  and  Monograms,'  by  W.  Chaffers,  erroneous  theories 
in,  as  to  Lowestoft  China,  271,  277,  278 
Marlborough,  George,  third  Duke  of,  Portrait  of,  by  Sir  J.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  (Normanton),  218,  and  replica,  (Pembroke),  223 
Marmion,  Simon,  miniaturist  of  Valenciennes,  332 
Marquet  de  Vasselot,  J.  J.,  see  de  Vasselot 

Marshall,  John,  State  of  a  Sculptured  Head  of  a  Girl,  from 
Chios,  shown  at  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Exhibition, 
Smith’s  views  traversed  by  those  of  Rodin,  letter,  376 
Martin  Folkes  copy,  first  folio  Shakespeare,  price  paid  for,  by 
Steevens,  1756.,  (Rylands  Library),  336 
Martini,  Simone,  influence  of,  shown  in  paintings  by  Fredi  and 
Vanni,  339,  310;  paintings  by.  Annunciation,  (Uffizi), 
free  copy  by  Vanni,  (S.  Pietro  Ovile),  321 ;  fresco  of 
the  Majestas  (Palazzo  della  Signoria),  310  ;  St.  John 
Baptist,  (2),  (Pisa and  Altenburg),  310  ;  type  of  Madonna 
painted  by,  89 

Mary  I.,  Queen  of  England,  visit  and  gifts  of,  to  Winchester 
College,  on  her  marriage,  150 
Masaccio,  influence  of  Donatello  on,  131 
the  young,  type  of  head  painted  by,  131 
Masolino,  type  of  head  painted  by,  131 

‘  Master  of  Game,  The,’  by  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  oldest  English 
hunting-book,  its  indebtedness  to  Gaston  Phoebus,  21 
Mas’udI,  cited  on  *  The  Sum  of  Histories,’  Persian  MS.,  140 
Matteo  di  Giovanni,  see  Giovanni,  Matteo  di 
Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  works  executed  for,  by 
Verrochio,  84 

Mauritshuis,  Hague,  painting  by  J.  Ruysdael  in,  View  of  Haar¬ 
lem,  its  excellence,  59 
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Mauve.  Anton,  characteristics  and  inequality  of  his  work, 
177,  189;  paintings  by,  shown  at  Guildhall.  1903., 
Driving  in  the  Dunes,  189;  The  Hay  Cart,  ib',  Watering 
Horses,  ib. 

Maximilian  I.,  Emperor  of  Austria,  36,  his  sister  and  niece  and 
patronage  of  Diirer,  290 
and  the  trades  of  Brussels,  192 
Mazarin,  Cardinal,  patron  of  Le  Brun,  230 
Mazdean  Persians,  art  of,  132 

Mea.  servant  of  Baldovinetti.  his  provision  for,  22,  23 
Medals  by  Flotner  and  Daucher,  with  portraits  of  Susanna  of 
Bavaria.  290 

Medici,  Lorenzo  de'  (vecchio),  works  of  Verrochio  executed 
for,  84 

Medicean  cameos,  in  painting  by  G.  David,  deductions  from,  36 
Meissomer,  J.  L.  E.,  as  an  illustrator,  294,  299 

illustrations  by,  to  the  1  Contes  R£mois,'  299,  306 
Melbourne  Museum,  drawings  on  wood  for  illustrations  to 
Dalziel's  Arabian  Nights,  etc.,  owned  by,  305 
Melik  Adel,  brother  of  Saladin,  marriage  projected  between  him 
and  Cceur  de  Lion's  sister,  135 

Memlinc,  Hans,  paintings  attributed  to,  shown  at  Bruges,  1903., 
various  owners,  35 

paintings  by.  Diptych  (Louvre),  prototype  of  one  by  Isen- 
brant,  326 ;  Sacra  Conversazione,  done  for  John  Du 
Celier,  now  in  the  Louvre,  39 
Memmi,  Lippo,  a  follower  of  Simone  Martini,  310 

painting  attributed  to,  copy  of  Simone  Martini's  Annunci¬ 
ation,  (S.  Pietro  Ovile,  Siena),  ascribed  by  Perkins  and 
Berenson  to  Vanni,  321 ;  Triptych,  St.  Michael  between 
St.  Anthony  the  abbot  and  the  Baptist,  (Siena  Gallery), 
ascribed  by  Perkins  to  Vanni.  325 
Vanni  a  pupil  of  the  school  of,  325 
•  Memoirs’  of  Timur  Bey,  his  undisputed  authorship  of,  143 
Menander,  busts  of.  shown  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 
Exhibition,  250 

Mendoza,  Don  Diego,  and  Titian's  Portrait  of  the  Empress  Isa¬ 
bella,  281 

Menzel,  A.,  as  an  illustrator,  294,  his  work  the  source  of  modern 
illustration  in  England,  306 

illustrations  by,  to  'Geschichte  Friedrichs  des  Grossen,’ 
294,  excellence  of,  299,  306 

Mesdag,  characteristics  of  his  work,  its  defects,  189;  paintings 
by,  shown  at  Guildhall,  1903  ,  A  Stormy  Sunset,  189  ;  A 
Threatening  Shy,  ib. 

Mesopotamia  and  the  Tree  of  Life,  353 
Metals  and  Metal  Work,  see  Copper  and  Silver 
Metsys,  Quentin,  influence  of,  on  paintings  attributed  to 
G.  David,  39,  40 

Metzu,  Gabriel,  painting  by.  or  attributed  to,  Guildhall,  1903., 
Woman  Dressing  Fish,  56 

Meux,  Miss,  Portrait  of,  by  Sir  I.  Reynolds,  223,  earlier  errone¬ 
ous  identiflcation  of,  (Normanton)  224 
Mexican  and  Maga  codices,  the  Tree  of  Life  in,  353 
Meyer,  Dr.  Julius,  cited  on  a  lost  votive  picture  by  Diirer,  with 
portraits  of  the  Margrave  of  Culmbach  and  his  wife,  290 
Mezzotint  s) A  New,  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Home  Drummond,  after 
Raeburn,  executed  by  H.  Scott  Bridgwater  for  P.  and 
D.  Colnaghi.  267 

shown  at  V.  and  A.  Museum  Exhibition,  Prince  Rupert's 
Great  Executioner,  after  Spagnoletto,  (H.M  the  King), 
and  others.  199;  C.  Turner's  Watermill,  after  Callcott, 
fine  qualities  of,  199 

Michael  Angelo  (di  Buonarroti),  the  '  bar  '  of,  249 

his  intellectual  rendering  of  constructed  form,  as  in  The 
Last  Judgement,  foreshadowed  by  Baldovinctti's  Altar- 
piece,  32 

position  of,  in  Italian  sculpture,  243 
Michaelis,  cited  on  the  Head  of  a  Mourning  Woman,  (Ponsonby), 
shown  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  Exhibition,  250 
Michel,  A.,  Two  Italian  Bas-reliefs  in  the  Louvre,  84 
Migcon.  Gaston,  Koursi  Cover,  Arabic,  copper,  encrusted  with 
gold  and  silver,  recently  acquired  by  the  Louvre,  344 
Milan,  arms  of,  with  others,  on  the  Italian  Albarelli  now  in  the 
Louvre,  338 

Duke  of.  see  Sforza,  Francesco  I 

Milanesi.  commentator  of  Vasari,  his  beoucst  to  the  Communal 
Library.  Siena,  and  extracts  from  the  '  Ricordi '  of 
Baldovinetti  amongst,  24.  27 

error  of.  as  to  lo<  ale  of  the  Baldovinetti  ‘ricordo,'  22,  and 
as  to  name  of  Baldovinetti's  wife.  23 
source  of  all  information  on  Bernardo  Daddi,  123-6 
cited  on  Vanni  as  diplomat,  and  on  his  death,  309,  323 


Millais,  Sir  J.  E.,  illustrations  by,  to  Moxon's  edition  of  Tenny¬ 
son,  299 

study  by,  for  illustrations  to  *  The  Parables,'  (B.M.),  300 
Miniatures,  see  Mussulman  Miniatures 
Miniaturists,  see  Gerard  David,  and  Marmion 
Mir  All  Shir  Nava'I,  Vizir  of  the  Timurid  Sultan  Husain  ibn 
Baikara,  a  famous  writer,  143 
splendid  MS.  dated  1527.  from  divan  of.  144 
Mr  Julius  NVernher's  Titian,  (letter),  G.  de  Pellegrini.  267 
Mitchell,  H.  P.,  The  Soro  Chalice,  (from  Bishop  Absalon's 
grave,  Denmark),  357 

Modern  Dutch  Painters,  The ;  works  of.  Dutch  Exhibition, 
Guildhall,  177 

Mohammed,  effect  on  art  of  his  prohibition  of  the  art  of  paint¬ 
ing,  132 

Persian  tradition  connected  with  his  birth.  139 
Mohammed  el  Nasser,  Koursi  inscribed  with  his  name,  (Cairo 
Museum),  344 

Mohammed  Shah,  books  owned  by,  143 

Mohammedan  Art,  distribution  of  and  commonplace  character 
of,  132,  various  schools  of,  135,  foreign  influences  on, 
139  et  seq. 

Molenaer,  Jan  Miense,  painting  probably  by,  attributed  to  Frans 
Hals,  Guildhall,  1903.,  Group  of  Three,  52 
painting  by,  The  Sfinet-players,  (Rycks  Museum,  Amsterdam), 
compared  with  above,  ib. 

Molina,  Argote  de,  his  '  Libro  de  la  Monteria '  containing  descrip¬ 
tion  of  lost  original  of  Gaston  Phoebus,  8 
Molinier,  E.,  French  Furniture  of  the  xvii.  and  xvtu.  Cen¬ 
turies  ;  II.  The  Louis  XIV.  Style:  The  Gobelins,  229 
Monaco,  Lorenzo,  features  of  his  work  and  influence  traceable 
in,  126,  131 

paintings  by,  Predella  pieces,  Adoration  of  the  Magi  and 
Visitation,  (Parry),  126,  Adoration,  (Raczynski  Gallery, 
Berlin)  compared  with  the  foregoing,  131 
Monaldi,  Piero,  cited  on  the  Gianfigliazzi  family  of  Florence.  28 
Mongolian  dynasty  in  Persia,  139,  attitude  of,  towards  Chris¬ 
tianity,  140;  Persian  Art  during  this  period,  ib. 

Mons,  Hainault,  birthplace  of  John  Prevost,  painter,  331,  332  note 
Moon,  the  connexion  of,  with  Soma,  354 
Moor,  Major,  cited  on  the  Lotus,  350 

More,  Warden,  '  Election  Cup '  presented  by,  to  Winchester 
College,  155 

Morelli,  painting  bequeathed  by,  to  the  Accademia  Carrara, 
Bergamo,  part  of  a  fresco  said  to  be  the  portrait  of 
A.  Baldovinetti,  174 

Morley,  Lord,  (Henry  Parker),  Portrait  drawing  of,  by  Durer, 
(B.M.),  289,  290 

Morrison,  Mrs.  Alfred,  Lace  in  her  Collection  at  Fonthill, 
M.  Jourdain,  95 

Mosaic(s)  on  the  mosques  of  the  Sefevxan  kings  of  Persia.  139 
Treatise  on,  by  A.  Baldovinetti.  lost,  22,  24,  his  work  in, 
169-70 

Moses  of  Chorene  cited  on  the  Arsacidean  Kings  of  Armenia,  47 
Mostaert,  painting  attributed  to,  B.  V.  M .  and  Child,  ascribed  by 
Hulin  to  Prevost  (N.G.),  332 
Moxon's  edition  of  Tennyson,  and  its  illustrators,  299 
Muller,  Ludwig,  his  discovery  of  Svastikas  on  Persian  coins  of 
the  Arsacide  and  Sassanide  dynasties,  44 
Muller,  Professor  Max,  cited  on  alleged  absence  of  Svastika  in 
Babylonia  and  Assyria,  44 
on  the  Suavastika.  44 

Muller-Walde,  and  others,  views  of,  on  the  artist  of  the  P  Stipioni 
bas-relief,  84 

Munich  Gallery,  Portrait  of  Charles  V .  by  Titian  in,  285 

Royal  Library  'Boccaccio'  illuminated  by  J.  Fouquct  for 
Chevalier,  now  in,  1 1 

Munro,  H.  A.  J.,  of  Novar.  first  owner  of  the  Portrait  of  Miss 
Anne  Liddell,  by  Sir  J  Reynolds,  (Normanton),  223.2nd 
of  the  Portrait  of  Miss  Meux,  wrongly  called  Portrait  of 
Fanny  Reynolds,  (Normanton),  224 
Murghab,  monuments  of.  influence  shown  by,  136 
Murray,  Fairfax,  drawings  on  wood  owned  by,  305 

Miss,  of  Kirkcudbright,  Portrait  of,  when  .1  child,  by  Sir  J 
Reynolds,  (Normanton),  218 

Musces  Koyaux  du  Cinqunntenairc,  Brussels.  Matrix  of  seal  of 
Gild  of  Barbers.  Brussels,  in,  190,  191 
Museums,  see  British  Museum,  Louvre,  V.  and  A.,  and  others, 
under  their  names 

Mussulman  Art,  Exhibition  of,  in  Paris.  May  to  June,  1903 , 132 
Manuscripts  and  Miniatures  as  illustrated  in  the  recent  Ex¬ 
hibition  .it  Pans.  Blochet,  1  .  132 
painting,  xv.  cent.,  locale  of  its  masterpieces,  144 
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Mytens,  painting  by  H.  Pot,  at  Hampton  Court,  Souldier  making 
a  Strange  Posture  to  a  Dutch  Lady,  formerly  attributed 
to,  56 

Nana  of  Chaldea,  meaning  of  Svastika  sign  on,  43 
Naples  and  Sicily,  Alfonzo  II.  of  Aragon,  King  of,  338 
Nardo,  elder  brother  of  Orcagna,  not  identical  with  Bernardo 
Daddi,  125 

National  Gallery,  attitude  of,  towards  picture-buying,  7 

paintings  in,  by  Cariani,  Madonna  and  Child,  ex  Leuchtenberg 
collection,  lent  to,  by  G.  Salting,  78 ;  by  G.  David, 
from  the  Cathedral  at  Bruges,  Altarpiece,  and  (part  of) 
a  Triptych,  36;  by  P.  de  Koninck,  compared  with  Com¬ 
mencement  d'Orage,  60 ;  by  J.  Ruysdael,  View  over  an 
extensive  flat  wooded  Country,  an  excellent  example,  59 
National  Museums,  see  New  Acquisitions  at,  and  under  names 
of  museums 

Nature  gods,  Svastika  supposed  to  be  the  emblem  of,  43 
Navarre,  Philip  III.  of,  father  of  Agnes,  wife  of  Gaston  Phoebus 
de  Foix,  11 

Nelthorpe,  Sutton,  painting  attributed  to  J.  Prevost,  owned  by, 
S.  Francis  renouncing  the  World,  332 
Neroni,  Diotisalvi,  portrait  of,  in  Baldovinetti's  frescoes,  170 
Netherlands,  the.  The  Early  Painters  of,  as  illustrated  by  the 
Bruges  Exhibition  of  1902.,  W.  H.  J.  Weale,  35,  326 
Netherlands,  Turenne’s  Campaign  in,  12 

Neuburg,  Otto  Heinrich  Count  Palatine  of,  second  husband  of 
Susanna  of  Bavaria,  Margravine  of  Culmbach,  medal 
portraits  of,  290 

Neuhuys,  Albert,  painting  by,  shown  at  Guildhall,  1903.,  Near 
the  Cradle,  189 

New  Acquisitions  at  the  National  Museums  : — 

British  Museum,  Department  of  Mediaeval  Antiquities,  199 
Print  Room,  75,  rare  Chinese  roll,  199 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Mediaeval  Silver  Chalice  from 
Iceland,  H.  P.  Mitchell,  70;  The  Reid  Gift,  (MSS.),  74 
New  College,  Oxford,  window  at,  original  designs  for,  by  Sir 
J.  Reynolds,  subjects  of,  and  models  for,  21 1  et  seq.,  his 
intentions  stated  by  himself,  212,  English  character  of 
painting,  ib. 

Newton,  Lord,  of  Lyme,  Rose-water  dish  and  ewer  owned  by, 
compared  with  those  of  Winchester  College,  136 
Niccolini,  Don  Averardo,  collector  of  notices  of  S.  Trinita, 
Florence,  xvn.  cent.,  32 

Nicolas,  Dr.,  Warden,  gift  of  plate  by,  to  Winchester  Col¬ 
lege,  155 

Nieuport,  Belgium,  restoration  of  the  church  of,  375 
Nineteenth-Century  Book  Illustrations,  Later,  J.  Pennell,  I.,  293 
Nizami,  delight  of  Timur  Beg  in  his  writings,  143 
Normanton,  Diana,  second  Countess  of,  206;  Portrait  of  Her 
Mother,  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  217 
the  present  Earl  of,  The  Collection  of  Pictures  of,  at 
Somerley,  Hampshire,  M.  Roldit 

I.  Pictures  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  206 
Welbore  Ellis,  second  Earl  of,  Normanton  picture  gallery 
formed  by,  chief  works  in,  206,  predominance  of  Sir 
J.  Reynolds’  paintings  in,  206,  211,  224,  prices  paid  by 
this  Earl,  passim,  the  pictures  described,  212  et  seq. 
North  Africa,  Svastika  introduced  into,  by  travellers  to 
Phoenicia,  47 

North  American  Indians,  use  of  and  name  for  the  Svastika,  43-4 
Northbrook,  Earl  of,  paintings  by  A.  Isenbrant  owned  by,  shown 
at  Bruges,  1902.,  panel,  B.  V .  M .  and  Child,  enthroned  in 
garden,  donor,  peacocks,  etc.,  331  ;  B.  V.  M.  and  Child, 
on  stone  throne  with  rams'  heads,  ib.;  Vision  of  S.Ilde- 
phonsus,  ib. 

Northern  Europe,  plain  plate  with  granulated  or  matted  surface 
made  in,  161 

Nuremberg,  visit  of  Lord  Morley  to,  1523.,  its  object,  and  the 
portrait  made  by  Diirer,  289 


Oaken  Chest,  The,  of  Ypres,  357 

Old  Dutch  Masters,  at  the  Guildhall  Exhibition,  1903.,  51 
Onatas,  statue  of  Apollo  by,  and  epigram  on,  244 
‘  Once  a  Week,’  and  its  illustrators,  299 
On  Oriental  Carpets  : — 

III.  The  Svastika,  43 

IV.  The  Lotus  and  the  Tree  of  Life  in,  349 

Opera  di  Duomo,  Florence,  Madonna  of,  by  A.  di  Duccio,  89 
Orcagna,  (Italian  painter),  125,  126 

■  Oresteia '  of  Aeschylus,  the  first  book  to  be  printed  from  ‘  Otter 
type,’  360 


Oriental  Carpets : — 

III.  The  Svastika,  43 

IV.  The  Lotus  and  the  Tree  of  Life,  349 

Oriental  China  in  Europe  and  America,  xvm.  cent.,  Chaffers’ 
erroneous  theory  regarding,  271,  277,  278 
Orthez,  splendour  of  Gaston  de  Foix's  court  at,  8 
Osiris,  the  Lotus  as  an  attribute  of,  350 
'  Otter  ’  Type,  Proctor’s,  358 

Oudenarde,  birthplace  of  Gerard  David,  painter,  of  Bruges,  36 


Painted  glass  windows,  designed  by  A.  Baldovinetti,  31 
methods  of  executing,  Florence,  xv.  cent.,  31 
Painters,  Dutch,  Exhibition  of  the  works  of,  Guildhall,  1903., 
5i.  177 

Early,  of  the  Netherlands,  as  illustrated  by  the  Bruges 
Exhibition  of  1902.,  W.  H.  J.  Weale,  35,  326 
having  marked  similarity  in  style  and  subject  to  Pala- 
medes,  56 

Painting(s)  in  Oils,  Frescoes,  etc.,  see  also  Pictures  :• — 

by  Baldovinetti,  A.,  Altarpiece  for  S.  Trinita,  Florence, 
Trinity  with  two  Saints,  now  in  the  Florentine  Academy, 
32  ;  Frescoes,  in  the  Cappella  Maggiore,  S.  Trinita, 
Florence,  the  only  ones  preserved,  167,  found  in  1890-7., 
and  described,  173-4 

attributed  to  Barna,  panel,  Virgin  and  Child,  half-length, 
(Chapel  of  SS.  Chiodi,  Siena),  ascribed  by  Perkins  to 
Vanni,  315-6 

attributed  to  Berkheyde,  Gerrit,  Guildhall,  1903.,  Rising  in 
a  Dutch  Town,  60 

by  Bisschop,  Christopher,  shown  at  Guildhall,  1903.,  Prayer 
Disturbed,  189 

by  Bosboom,  Jan,  shown  at  Guildhall,  1903.,  Archives  at 
Veere,  189 

by  Botticelli,  S.,  Portrait  of  Lucretia  Tornabuoni,  (Stadel  Insti¬ 
tute,  Frankfort),  Medicean  medallion  in,  also  painted  by 
G.  David,  36 

attributed  to  Brouwer,  Adriaen,  Guildhall,  1903.,  Interior 
with  Figures,  possible  painters  of,  56 
by  Cariani,  ascribed  to  Giorgione,  ex  Leuchtenberg  collection, 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  (Wertheimer),  and  Madonna 
and  Child,  (Salting),  78  ;  La  Vergine  Cucitrice,  (Corsini 
Gallery,  Rome),  78 

by  Cornelis,  Albert,  the  only  known  work  of,  Coronation  of  the 
B.  Virgin,  (Bruges,  1902.),  332 
attributed  to  Ctiyp,  Adrian,  Guildhall,  1903.,  signed  Ber- 
chem,  Head  of  a  Cow,  59 

by  Daddi,  Bernardo,  Altarpiece  in  five  parts,  (Parry),  125 
attributed  to  David,  G.,  Triptych,  Deposition  of  Christ,  views 
of  Mr.  Weale  on  its  authenticity,  39,  40 ;  Holy  Family, 
(M.  Le  Roi),  shown  at  Bruges,  1902.,  40;  Annunciation, 
shown  at  Bruges,  1902.,  39,  40 
paintings  by  him  :  dates  limiting  period  of  production 
of,  39;  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  formerly  attributed  to 
J.  van  Eyck,  (Brussels  Museum),  shown  at  Bruges, 

1902.,  39;  Altarpiece,  and  (part  of  a)  Triptych,  (N.  G.), 
36;  Triptych,  Baptism  of  Christ,  shown  at  Bruges, 

1902.,  36;  B.  V.  M.  with  Child,  Virgin  Saints,  and  Angels, 
(Rouen  Museum),  36,  39 ;  Judgement  of  Cambyses,  two 
pictures  in  Bruges  Museum,  (one  illustrated),  36  ; 
panels,  part  of  an  Altarpiece,  (Lady  Wantage),  39  ;  parts 
of  a  Triptych,  (J.  Simon,  of  Berlin),  shown  at  Bruges, 

1902.,  39  ;  Triptych,  St.  Anne  and  the  B.  V .  M .  and  Child, 
SS  Nicholas  and  Anthony  of  Padua,  (de  Somzee),  shown 
at  Bruges,  1902.,  39;  Transfiguration,  (Church  of  Our 
Lady,  Bruges),  shown  at  Bruges,  1902.,  40 
by  de  Bock,  Theophile,  shown  at  Guildhall,  1903.,  An 
Avenue  in  Holland,  189 

by  de  Keyser,  T.,  Guildhall,  1903.,  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,  55 
by  or  ascribed  to  de  Koninck,  P.,  (his  masterpiece),  attri¬ 
buted  to  Rembrandt,  Commencement  d’Orage,  (Wantage), 
Guildhall,  1903.,  60  et  seq. 

probably  by  de  Koninck,  S.,  Head  a  Man,  usually  ascribed  to 
Rembrandt,  Guildhall,  1903.,  52 
by  de  Limbourg,  P.,  a  (miniature)  copy  of  a  Florentine 
fresco  by  T.  Gaddi,  90 

by  de  Vos,  Cornelis,  Guildhall,  1903.,  Portrait  of  Ambrogio, 
Marchese  di  Spinola,  55 

Flemish  School,  artist  unknown,  Altarpiece  by,  for  the  Gild 
of  SS.  Mary  Magdalene,  Katherine,  and  Barbara,  com¬ 
pared  with  one  by  Gerard  David,  39 ;  by  unknown 
artist,  shown  at  Bruges,  1902.,  panel,  S.  Nicolas  of 
Tolentino,  and  Roger  de  Jonghe,  Austin  friar,  (Black 
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Sisters.  Bruges),  332;  by  unknown  artist.  Portrait  of  the 
Empress  Isabella  from  which  Titian  painted  his  Portrait, 
281,  282.  285 

Florentine  School,  early  xv.  cent.,  artist  unknown,  Madonna 
and  Child  with  Angels,  (Parry),  and  Triptych,  Madonna 
and  Child  with  Angels  and  Saints,  (Uffizi),  131 
Francesco,  Piero  dei,  central  panel,  Altarpiece,  Borgo 
S.  Sepolcro,  Baptism  of  Christ,  (in  London),  321 
probably  French,  xiv.  cent.,  artists  unknown.  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  and  Dormition  of  the  B.  V  M.,  (Dowdes- 
well),  89 

by  Gaddi,  Agnolo,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  (Parry),  126 
by  Gaddi,  Taddeo,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  (S.  Croce), 
126;  Fresco  copied  as  a  miniature  by  Pol  de  Lim- 
bourg,  90 

probably  by  Giovanni  di  Paola,  panel.  Crucifixion,  (S.  Pietro 
Ovile,  Siena),  321 

probably  by  Giovanni,  Matteo  di,  panels,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
(S.  Pietro  Ovile,  Siena),  321 

attributed  to  Gossart,  Jean,  ascribed  by  Hulin  to  Prevost, 
Virgin  and  Child,  (Carlsruhe),  332 
by  Hals,  Frans,  Guildhall,  1903.,  so-called  Admiral  de  Ruyter, 
excellence  of,  52 

paintings  attributed  to,  probably  by  Jan  Miense  Molenaer, 
Group  of  Three,  52;  part  probably  by  Van  Goyen,  Van 
Goyen  and  his  Wife,  52;  conjointly  with  Judith  Lyster, 
see  Lyster 

by  Hobbema,  Guildhall,  1903  ,  Landscape,  and  Woody  Land¬ 
scape,  59 

by  Isenbrant,  Adrian,  shown  at  Bruges,  1902.,  Diptych,  Our 
Lady  of  the  Seven  Dolours,  (part  in  church  of  Our  Lady 
at  Bruges,  part  in  Brussels  Museum),  326;  B.  V.  M. 
and  Child,  in  landscape  with  female  Saints,  (Count  Arco- 
Valley),  326,  its  prototype,  replica,  and  variants,  ib. ; 
B.  V .  M.  and  Child  on  throne  with  rams'  heads,  (North¬ 
brook),  331 ;  panel,  B.  V.  M .  and  Child  enthroned  in  a 
garden,  donor,  peacocks,  etc.,  (Northbrook),  ib ;  S.  Luke 
with  portrait  of  B.  V.  M  and  Child,  (Colnaghi),  ib  ; 
SS.  Andrew,  Michael,  and  Francis,  with  Crucifixion  in 
upper  part,  (Sedelmeyer),  331 ;  St.  Mary  Magdalene  in 
the  desert,  (De  Somzee),  331  ;  Triptych,  B.  V.  M.,  Child, 
and  angels  with  harp  and  mandoline,  (Lotman),  326 :  Pre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Temple,  with  portraits,  probable  source 
of,  (Bruges  Cathedral),  331  ;  Triptych,  part  of,  Donor 
and  family  protected  by  St.  John  and  a  female  Saint,  (von 
Kaufmann),  331 ;  Vision  of  S.  Ildephonsus,  (Northbrook), 
33* 

attributed  to,  ascribed  by  Hulin  to  Prevost,  B.  V.  M.  and 
Child  with  a  Carthusian,  332 

by  Israels,  Josef,  Guildhall,  1903.,  The  Cottage  Madonna, 
177;  ei  Jewish  Wedding,  ib ;  The  New  Flower,  ib;  A  Ray 
of  Sunshine,  ib ;  The  Shipwrecked  Fisherman,  ib. 
by  Le  Brun,  C.,  Alexandre  penetrant  dans  le  tente  de  Darius, 
ordered  by  Louis  XIV.,  230 

paintings  or  designs  by,  at  Vaux,  L'Apotheose  d'llcrcule, 
L'Aurore,  Le  Palais  du  Soleil,  Le  Sommeil,  Le  Triomphe 
de  la  Fidiliti,  230 

attributed  to  Lorenzotto,  Ambrogio,  fresco.  Seated  Virgin 
and  Child,  (S.  Francesco,  Siena),  ascribed  by  Perkins  to 
Vanni,  315 

attributed  to  Lorenzotto,  Pietro,  Madonna  degli  Infermi, 
(S.  Francesco,  Siena),  ascribed  by  Perkins  to  Vanni, 
310-15 

by  Lyster,  Judith,  wife  of  J.  M.  Molenaer,  (attributed  to  her 
and  Hals),  Guildhall,  1903.,  The  Jovial  Companions,  and 
The  Health  of  the  Troop,  55 

by  Maris,  Jacob.  Guildhall,  1903.,  The  Bridge,  178  ;  A  Dutch 
Town,  ib ;  The  Ferry  Boat,  ib ;  Gathering  Seaweed,  ib ; 
River  and  Windmill,  ib ;  The  Storm  Cloud,  ib;  The 
Weary  Watchers,  1  b;  A  Windmill,  Moonlight,  (his  last 
work),  ib. 

Matthew,  Guildhall,  1903  ,  The  Butterflies,  189; 
L' Enfant  Couehee,  ib ;  Lady  and  Goats,  ib ;  Mont¬ 
martre,  ib;  Outskirts  of  a  Town,  178;  A  Study, 
189 

Willem,  Guildhall,  1903.,  Springtime,  178 
by  Martini,  Simone,  Annunciation,  (Ufhzi),  321,  copy  of  the 
tame,  variously  attributed,  ib ;  fresco  of  the  Mantas, 
(Signoria),  310;  St.  John  Baptist,  (2),  (Pisa  and  Alten- 
burg),  310 

by  Mauve,  Anton,  shown  at  Guildhall,  1903.,  Driving  in 
the  Dunes,  189;  The  Hay  Cart,  1  b;  Watering  Horses,  ib. 


Paintingfs)  in  Oils.  etc. — cent. 

by  Memlinc.  Hans,  Sacra  Conversaxione,  done  for  John  Du 
Celier,  now  in  the  Louvre,  39 
attributed  to  him,  Bruges.  1903.,  (various  owners), 
amongst  others,  Passion  of  St.  Sebastian,  (Brussels 
Museum),  Triptych,  Deposition  of  Christ,  SS  James  and 
Christopher,  (von  Kaufmann).  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child, 
donor,  and  St.  Anthony,  (Thiem),  Annunciation  (Prince 
Radziwill) ;  views  of  Waagen,  Huten,  and  Friedlinder 
controverted,  35 

attributed  to  Memmi,  Lippo,  copy  of  Simone  Martini's 
Annunciation,  (S.  Pietro  Ovile,  Siena),  ascribed  by 
Perkins  and  Berenson  to  Vanni,  321  ;  Triptych, 
St.  Michael  between  St.  Anthony  the  abbot  and  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  (Siena  Gallery),  ascribed  by  Perkins  to  Vanni, 


by  Mesdag,  shown  at  Guildhall,  1903.,  A  Stormy  Sunset,  189  ; 
A  Threatening  Sky,  ib. 

attributed  to  Metzu,  G.,  Guildhall,  1903  .  Woman  Dressing 
Fish,  56 

by  Molenaer,  Jan  Miense,  The  Spinet-players,  (Rycks  Museum, 
Amsterdam),  compared  with  the  Group  of  Three,  attri¬ 
buted  to  Hals,  Guildhall,  1903.,  52 
by  Monaco,  Lorenzo,  Predella  pieces,  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
and  Visitation,  (Parry),  126,  Adoration,  (Raczynski  Gal¬ 
lery,  Berlin),  compared  with  the  foregoing,  131 
attributed  to  Mostaert,  B.  V.  M.  and  Child,  ascribed  by  Hulin 
to  Prevost,  (N.  G.).  332 

by  Neuhuys,  Albert,  shown  at  Guildhall,  1903.,  Near  the 
Cradle,  189 

attributed  to  Palamedes,  Guildhall,  1903.,  Lady  at  Harpsi¬ 
chord,  probably  by  Pot,  56 

by  Pourbus,  P..  shutters  of  Altarpiece  by  Gerard  David,  40 
by  Prevost,  J.,  shown  at  Bruges,  1902.,  Last  Judgement,  only 
authentic  work  of.  (Bruges  Museum),  earlier  version, 
(Viscount  de  Ruffo  Bonneval),  and  another,  (Weber), 
332;  paintings  attributed  to,  by  Hulin,  and  their  loca¬ 
tions,  332  and  note 

by  Rembrandt,  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  (Hage),  359 

paintings  by  or  attributed  to.  Guildhall,  1903.,  Commence¬ 
ment  d'Orage,  (Lady  Wantage),  51,  now  ascribed  to  P.  de 
Koninck  (pros  and  cons),  60  et  seq. ;  Portrait  of  the 
Artist,  previous  owners  of,  unauthentic,  52;  Portrait 
of  the  Painter's  Son  Titus,  compared  with  a  similar 
picture  in  the  Wallace  collection,  51  ;  Ruth  and  Naomi, 
possibly  by  K.  Fabritius,  52 

by  Reynolds,  Sir  J.,  Nativity,  original  design  for  centre  of 
New  College  window,  Oxford,  and  its  fate,  212  in  the 
Normanton  collection,  Boy  Reading,  (said  to  be  his  own 
portrait),  223  ;  Faith,  Hope.  Charity,  Temperance,  Prudence, 
Justice,  and  Fortitude,  original  designs  lor  New  College 
window,  21 1  ;  Felina,  217  i  T/ie  Little  Gardener,  a  child  s 
portrait,  218;  Portraits:  Elisabeth  Beauclerk,  (after¬ 
wards  Countess  of  Pembroke),  as  Una  and  the  Lion,  217; 
George,  third  Duke  of  Marlborough,  218,  223;  Himself  as 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  217 ;  Lady  Betty  Hamilton, 
218  ;  Lady  Charlotte  Johnstone.  223  ;  Study  of  a  Little  Girl, 
octagonal  in  shape,  224  ;  of  Miss  Anne  Liddell,  223  ;  (on 
panel).  Miss  Falconer  as  Contemplation,  217 ;  Miss  ifeux, 
224  ;  Miss  Murray  of  Kirkcudbright,  as  a  child,  218  ;  The 
two  Misses  Horneck,  22 3 ;  Mrs.  Quarnngton,  (actress),  as 
St.  Agnes,  224;  Mrs.  Russell,  223;  in  the  same  collec¬ 
tion,  The  Little  Archer,  224 

paintings  ascribed  to.  in  the  same  collection  :  Portraits  ; 
Admiral  Barrington,  224,  Lady  Hamilton  as  u  Bacchante, 
ib,  Mrs.  Inchbald,  ib ;  copies  of,  in  the  same  collection. 
Portraits,  Mrs.  Gwyn  in  Persian  dress,  224.  Mrs.  S  id  Jons 
as  the  Tragic  Muse,  painted  by  the  Duchess  of  Bucking¬ 


ham,  224 

by  Ruysdael,  Jacob,  Guildhall,  1903..  Forest  Scene,  Sea-Piece, 
and  View  on  the  Brill.  i<):  View  of  Haarlem,  (Mauritshuis, 
Hague),  59;  View  over  an  extensive  flat  wooded  country, 
(N.  G.).  59 

by  Solario,  Madonna.  114 

by  Steen.  Jan,  Guildhall,  1903  ,  Portrait  of  Himself,  (North¬ 
brook).  56 

by  Terborch,  Guildhall.  1903  ,  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  and  Portrait 
of  a  Young  H’owan,  56 

by  Titian.  Portraits:  Empress  Isabella,  281;  Giacomo  Dorn, 
267 

by  Tocqud,  J.  L..  at  the  Louvre,  chiefly  ofTicial  por¬ 
traits.  344  :  Portrait  of  Dame  Danger,  recently  acquired, 
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P&inting(s)  in  Oils,  etc. — cont. 

by  Unknown  Artists,  Richard,  II.,  Diptych,  (Wilton),  perfec¬ 
tion  of,  89 

School  of  Cimabue :  Nativity  and  Adoration,  (Parry), 
117-8  ;  Altarpiece  of  St.  Cecilia,  (Uffizi),  other  Altar- 
pieces  bv,  recently  found  near  Florence  by  Horne, 
118;  frescoes  by  same  hand,  (Upper  Church, 
Assisi),  1 18 

by  van  Aelst,  Willem,  Guildhall,  1903.,  Still-life  Subject,  56 
by  van  de  Capelle,  Jan,  Guildhall,  1903.,  both  masterpieces, 
Off  Scheveningen,  and  Sea-piece,  60 ;  River  Scene,  (N.  G.),  60 
by  van  de  Velde,  Adriaen,  Guildhall,  1903.,  Landscape  with 
Cattle,  small  and  excellent,  59 

by  van  der  Heyden,  Jan,  Guildhall,  1903.,  Landscape,  small, 
very  highly  finished,  59 

attributed  to  van  der  Neer,  Aart,  Moonlight  River  Scene,  59 
by  van  Eecke  or  van  Eeckele,  John,  shown  at  Bruges,  1902., 
Mater  Dolorosa,  (Bruges  Cathedral),  formerly  ascribed 
to  John  van  Eyck,  locale  of  copies  of  the  same,  332 ; 
Vision  of  S.  Bernard,  (Tournay  Museum),  332 
by  van  Huysum,  Guildhall,  1903.,  Still-life  Subjects,  56 
by  Vanni,  Andrea  ;  Annunciation,  (Count  Fabio  Chigi,  Siena), 
316;  Annunciation  after  Simone  Martini,  (S.  Pietro 
Ovile,  Siena),  various  attributions  of,  321 ;  Crucifixion, 
(fragmentary),  formerly  in  the  church  of  the  Alborino, 
(Istituto  delle  Belle  Arte,  Siena),  309,  321  ;  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  (Berenson),  321 :  Frescoes,  one  in  bad 
condition,  (S.  Giovenale,  Orvieto),  321  note;  Seated 
Virgin  and  Child  (S.  Francesco,  Siena),  usually  attri¬ 
buted  to  Ambrogio  Lorenzotti,  315:  Madonna  (church 
on  Monte  Nero,  near  Leghorn),  321  note;  Madonna 
degli  Infermi,  (S.  Francesco,  Siena),  attributed  to  Pietro 
Lorenzotti,  310-15  ;  panels,  Madonna  and  Child,  (S.  Gio- 
vannino  della  Staffa,  Siena),  316  ;  Virgin  and  Child,  full 
length,  (S.  Spirito,  Siena),  316;  Virgin  and  Child,  half- 
length,  (Chapel  of  SS.  Chiodi,  Siena),  usually  attributed 
to  Barna,  315-6  ;  Virgin  and  Child,  (priest’s  house  next 
S.  Pietro  Ovile,  Siena),  325:  Polyptych,  Altarpiece, 
(S.  Stefano,  Siena),  309 :  Portrait  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Siena,  (S.  Domenico,  Siena),  309,  321 ;  Triptych,  St. 
Michael  between  St.  Anthony  the  Abbot  and  the  Baptist, 
(Siena  Gallery),  attributed  to  Memmi,  325  :  Virgin  and 
Child,  (Berenson),  316 

by  van  Os,  Jan,  Guildhall,  1903.,  Still-life  Subjects,  56 
by  van  Ruysdael,  Saloman,  recently  acquired  by  the  Louvre, 
Landscapes,  (2),  343 

by  Veneziano,  Domenico,  frescoes,  now  lost,  once  in  Cappel'a 
Maggiore  of  S.  Egidio,  169 

by  Vermeer,  Jan,  Guildhall,  1903.,  The  Cook  Asleep,  55 
by  and  probably  by  Verspronck,  Jan,  Guildhall,  1903., 
Portrait  of  a  Dutch  Lady,  (Mrs.  Stephenson  Clarke),  55; 
Portrait  of  a  Lady,  (at  Antwerp),  55 
Paintings  in  Water-colour,  see  Drawings 

Palamedes,  painting  ascribed  to,  Guildhall,  1903.,  Lady  at  a 
Harpsichord,  probably  by  Pot,  56 
painting  formerly  ascribed  to,  at  Hampton  Court,  Souldier 
making  a  Strange  Posture  to  a  Dutch  Lady,  now  attributed 
to  H.  Pot,  56 

Palma  Vecchio,  influence  of,  on  Cariani,  78 
Palmer,  Mary,  see  Thomond,  Marchioness  of 

Mrs.  Elizabeth,  model  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds  for  painting  of 
Prudence,  (Normanton),  217 

'  Offy,’  (Mrs.  Gwatkin),  niece  and  frequent  model  of  Sir 
J.  Reynolds,  211,  as  Felina,  217 
Samuel,  illustration  by,  to  Adams’s*  Distant  Hills,'  perfec¬ 
tion  of,  306 

Palmetta,  the,  as  the  Tree  of  Life,  350,  353 
Paolo,  Giovanni  di,  painting  probably  by;  panel,  Crucifixion, 
(S  Pietro  Ovile,  Siena),  321 
Papillon,  Bewick’s  possible  indebtedness  to,  294 
Papyrus,  the,  as  the  Tree  of  Life,  350 
Parfilage,  fashionable  work  in  the  xvm.  cent.,  344 
Paris,  see  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Louvre,  and  Cluny 

decorative  paintings  by  Le  Brun  in  mansions  of,  230, 
235 

recent  Exhibition  (of  Mussulman  Art)  at,  Mussulman  Manu¬ 
scripts  and  Miniatures,  E.  Blochet,  I.,  132 
Parker,  Henry,  see  Morley,  Lord 

Parry,  Sir  Hubert,  Pictures  in  the  collection  of,  at  Highnam 
Court,  near  Gloucester,  R.  Fry;  I.  Italian  Pictures  of 
the  Fourteenth  Century,  117;  Altarpiece,  in  five  parts, 
by  Bernardo  Daddi,  125  ;  Madonna  and  Child  with  Angels, 
Florentine  School  of  the  early  xv.  cent.,  131 ;  Coronation 
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of  the  Virgin,  by  Agnolo  Gaddi,  126;  Predella  pieces, 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  and  Visitation,  by  Lorenzo  Monaco, 
126;  Nativity  and  Adoration,  by  unknown  artist,  School 
of  Cimabue,  117-8 

Thomas  Gambier,  of  Highnam,  father  of  Sir  Hubert  Parry, 
his  researches  into  fresco-painting  and  paintings  in  fresco 
by,  his  collection  of  pictures  at  Highnam,  117  et  seq. 
Parthenon,  the,  Persepolitan  building  recalling,  139 

slab  from  north  frieze  of,  bas-relief,  Head  of  a  Knight  and 
of  a  horse,  various  owners  and  homes  of,  shown  at  the 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  Exhibition,  244 
Passavant,  his  use  of  *  Barbarelli '  as  cognomen  of  Giorgione,  78 
Pau,  castle  of,  a  stronghold  of  Gaston  de  Foix,  8 
Paul  III.,  Pope,  patron  of  Titian,  meeting  of,  with  Charles  V.  at 
Busseto,  1543.,  281 

Pavia,  battle  of,  ‘Gaston  Phoebus’  MS.  616  part  of  the  loot 
after,  8,  u,  12 

Pavilion  de  Marsan,  Paris,  Exhibition  of  Mussulman  Art  at, 
1903.,  132 

Pazzi  Chapel,  S.  Croce,  Florence,  painted  window  in,  designed 
by  A.  Baldovinetti,  31 

Pella,  birthplace  of  Alexander  the  Great,  bronze  statuette  of 
emaciated  man,  possibly  a  Yogi,  found  at,  255 
Pembroke,  Countess  of,  see  Beauclerk,  Elizabeth 

Earl  of,  Portrait  of  George,  third  Duke  of  Marlborough,  owned 
by,  replica  of  that  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds  in  the  Nor¬ 
manton  collection,  223 

Earl  and  Countess  of,  Heads  of,  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  (Nor¬ 
manton),  223,  earlier  portrait  of  the  Countess  by  him  as 
Una,  2x7 

Pennell,  Joseph,  Later  Nineteenth-Century  Book  Illustrations, 

I-  293 

Pepoli  family  of  Bologna,  original  owners  of  the  painting  from 
which  Titian  painted  his  Portrait  of  the  Empress 
Isabella,  282 

Pergamene  stage,  the,  of  Greek  art,  243 
Perkins,  F.  Mason,  Andrea  Vanni,  309 

Persepolis,  illustrated  book  seen  at,  by  Mas’udi,  '  Sum  of  His¬ 
tories,’  140 

monuments  of,  influences  shown  by,  136 
Persia,  beginning  of  the  art-history  of,  early  and  continuous 
Greek  influence  in,  136-7 
Sassanian  kings  of,  47 
Sassanid  art  in,  140 

the  three  great  schools  of  painting  in,  139,  the  Mongolian, 
140,  the  Timurid,  143,  the  Sefevaean,  140,  144 
Persian  coins  of  the  Arsacide  and  Sassanide  dynasties,  the 
Svastika  on,  44 

Persian  skill  in  miniature  painting,  132,  monotonous  character 
of  the  work,  135.  Greek  influences  on,  139 
Perrett,  Ambrose,  French  sculptor,  work  of,  on  the  Tomb  of 
Francois  I.,  95 

Perrier,  first  rnaster  of  Charles  Le  Brun,  229 
Perugia,  front  of  S.  Bernardino  at,  by  A.  di  Duccio,  89 
Peschiera,  meeting  of  Aretino  with  Charles  V.  at,  281 
Petrucci,  R  ,  Notes  from  Ghent  and  Nieuport,  375 
Seals  of  the  Brussels  Gilds,  190 
Phallus  associated  with  the  Svastika  in  Egypt,  43,  47 
Pheidias,  fragments  of  his  work  shown  at  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club  Exhibition,  244 

Phelippes  de  France,  Due  de  Bourgoigne,  original  of  Gaston 
Phoebus  dedicated  to,  8 

Philip  the  Good,  privilege  granted  by,  to  the  butchers  of 
Brussels,  193 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  marriage  of,  to  Queen  Mary  of  England,  at 
Winchester,  150 

Philip  III.  of  Navarre,  father  of  Agnes  wife  of  Gaston  Phoebus 
de  Foix,  11 

Phoebus,  Gaston,  or  Le  Roi  Phoebus,  sobriquet  of  Gaston  de 
Foix,  and  familiar  title  of  his  book,  11 
Phoenicia,  no  trace  of  Svastika  found  in,  47 
Piazza  di  San  Giovanni,  Florence,  houses  in,  assigned  to  Baldo¬ 
vinetti  in  payment  for  his  mosaic  work,  170 
Pictures,  see  Collection  of  the  Earl  of  Normanton,  Dutch,  etc. 
exhibitions  of,  see  Bruges,  and  Guildhall 
in  the  Collection  of  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  at  Highnam  Court, 
near  Gloucester,  R.  Fry;  I.  Italian  Pictures  of  the 
Fourteenth  Century,  117 

recently  acquired  by  the  Louvre,  Landscapes,  (2.),  by 
S.  Ruysdael,  Portrait  of  Dame  Danger,  by  L.  Tocque, 
P.  Vitry,  343 

Piero,  Lorenzo  di,  painter  and  colour  seller,  167,  and  note 


Pierrotti,  Dr.,  preface  of,  and  notes  by.  to  the  •  Ricordi  di  Alesso 
Baldovinetti,'  24.  sources  of  his  information,  27 
Pilon,  Germain,  French  Sculptor  xvi.  cent.,  marble  statue  by. 
La  Charite.  (Lowengard),  90;  other  works  by,  groups, 
Les  Trois  Grdces.  (Louvre),  Les  Trois  Parques,  (Hfitel  de 
Cluny),  95,  Tomb  of  Franqois  /.,  (with  other  sculptors). 
Tomb  of  Henri  II.  and  Catherine  de  Medicis,  95 
Pinwell,  G.,  forgeries  of  his  own  drawings  by,  305 
Pinzocheri,  the  Frati,  of  the  Spedale  di  S.  Pedro,  Florence, 
22.  24,  records  of,  27 
women  attached  to  the  Hospital,  24 
Piot,  M„  his  use  of  Greek  coins  •  to  correct  the  eye,’  236 
Pisa,  frescoes,  the,  in  campo-santo  at,  attributed  by  Milanesi  to 
Daddi,  Triumph  of  Death,  126 

Pisano,  Giovanni,  influence  of,  on  the  painter  of  the  Nativity  and 
Adoration,  (Parry),  118,  leading  features  of  his  work,  125 
Pitti,  Lucca,  portrait  of,  in  Baldovinetti’s  frescoes,  170 
Place  Dauphine,  Paris,  triumphal  arch  to  welcome  Louis  XIV. 

and  his  queen,  erected  on,  by  Le  Brun,  230 
Plassenburg  Castle,  prison  of  Frederick  Margrave  of  Branden- 
burg-Anspach,  289 

Plate,  (see  Silver  Plate)  The,  of  Winchester  College  ;  P.  Mac- 
quoid,  149 

Plot’s  ‘Natural  History  of  Staffordshire’  cited  on  Burslem 
pottery  and  processes,  xvn.  cent.,  66 
Poelenburg,  painting  by  H.  Pot  at  Hampton  Court,  Souldier 
making  a  Strange  Posture  to  a  Dutch  Lady,  formerly  as¬ 
cribed  to,  50 

Poitiers,  Diane  de,  daughter  of  the  Sieur  de  Saint- Vallier  and  of 
Marie  of  France,  her  probable  connexion  with  Codex 
MS.  616  of  Gaston  Phoebus,  12 

Jean  de,  Sieur  de  Saint-Vallier,  probable  owner  of  Codex 
MS.  616  of  Gaston  Phoebus  till  1523.,  12;  his  pardon 
obtained  by  his  daughter  from  Francis  I.,  12 
Poland,  see  Casimir  III.,  King  of 

Polykleitos,  sculptor,  leader,  of  Argive  School,  earliest  recorded 
work  of,  and  variants  thereof,  statue  ;  Boy-boxer  crowning 
himself.  Head  (Vincent),  shown  at  the  Burlington  Fine 
Arts  Club  Exhibition,  244 

Pomegranate,  as  the  Tree  of  Life,  on  Yarkand  rugs,  353 
Ponsonby,  Claude,  Head  of  a  Mourning  Woman,  owned  by,  shown 
at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  Exhibition,  249 
Porcelain,  see  Ceramics 

Porcia,  Count,  Portrait  of,  by  Titian,  with  landscape  background, 
(Brera  Gallery,  Milan),  285 

Portata  al  Catasto,  Florence,  1470.,  details  given  in,  as  to  Baldo¬ 
vinetti,  23,  evidence  of,  as  to  his  handwriting,  27 
Portrait(s),  (see  also  Paintings  and  Pictures),  of  the  Empress 
Isabella,  Titian’s,  G.  Gronau,  281 
Portrait  of  a  Lady,  by  Rembrandt,  on  view  at  the  Hague, 
(Hage),  359 

by  Titian,  of  Giacomo  Doria,  (J.  Wernher),  letter  on,  from 
G.  de  Pellegrini,  267 

Portrait-Drawing,  A  Newly-Discovered,  by  Diirer,  C.  Dodg- 
son,  286 

Pot,  Hendrik,  and  other  painters  greatly  resembling  Palamedes 
in  style  and  subject,  56 

painting  by,  at  Hampton  Court,  Souldier  making  a  Strange 
Posture  to  a  Dutch  Lady,  various  attributions  of,  56 
Pott,  Miss  C.  M.,  joint-author,  see  Short 

Pottery  Ware.  Early  Staffordshire,  illustrated  by  pieces  in  the 
British  Museum,  64 

Pourbus,  Peter,  shutters  of  Altarpiece,  by  G.  David,  painted 
by,  40 

Poussin,  Nicolas,  companion  of  C.  Le  Brun  in  his  journey  to 
Rome,  230 

Poynter,  Sir  E.,  drawings  by,  on  wood  for  illustrations  to 
Dalziel's  ’  Bible  Gallery,'  V.  and  A.  Museum,  305 
Praxiteles,  Head  of  Aphrodite  ascribed  to,  (Leconfield),  shown 
at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  Exhibition,  249,  other 
statues  by,  compared  with  the  foregoing,  ib. 

Previtali,  influence  of,  on  Cariani,  78 
Prevost.  John,  notes  on  his  history,  331-2 

paintings  by  and  attributed  to.  shown  at  Bruges,  1902..  Last 
Judgement,  the  only  authentic  work  by  him.  (Bruges 
Museum),  332.  also  an  earlier  version,  (Viscount  de 
Ruffo-Bonneval).  and  another.  (Weber),  ib:  paintings 
attributed  to,  by  Hulin,  and  their  location.  332  and  note 
Print  Room,  British  Museum,  new  acquisitions,  73,  aoo 
Printers,  early  French,  of  Gaston  Phoebus,  8 
Proctor's  new  fount  of  Greek  Type,  (the  •  Otter'  type).  338 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,  Clifford's  Inn  and  the, editorial,  3 
Puszle  cups,  jugs,  etc  .  see  Early  Staffordshire  Ware 


Qcaritch,  the  late  Bernard,  cited  on  the  value  of  early  editions 
of  Shakespeare,  335 

Quarrington,  Mrs.,  actress,  Portrait  of,  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds, 
(Normanton),  224 

Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  workhouse  of  the  Lowestoft  Porcelain 
Factory  in  1770.,  277 
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Raczynski  Gallery,  Berlin,  painting  by  Lorenzo  Monaco  in, 
Adoration,  compared  with  that  in  the  Parry  collec¬ 
tion,  131 

Raphael,  Bernard  van  Orley  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of, 
205 

Rattier,  P.,  of  Paris,  Bas-relief  bequeathed  by,  to  the  Louvre, 
Bust  in  Profile,  wearing  armour,  artist  unknown,  sugges¬ 
tive  of  Leonardo,  84 

Ravensworth,  Lord,  father  of  Miss  Anne  Liddell,  painted  by  Sir 
J.  Reynolds,  223 

Rawlinson,  Mr.,  British  engravings  and  mezzotints  owned  by, 
shown  at  the  V.  and  A.  Museum  Exhibition,  199 
Recent  Acquisitions  at  the  Louvre,  Koursi  cover,  Arabic, 
G.  Migeon,  344 

Pictures,  Landscapes,  (2),  by  S.  Ruysdael,  Portrait  of  Dame 
Danger,  by  L.  Tocque,  Paul  Vitry,  343 
Three  Italian  Albarelli,  J.  J.  Marquet  de  Vasselot,  338 
Regnauldin,  Thomas,  employed  by  Le  Brun,  235 
Reid  Gift,  The,  to  the  V.  and  A.  Museum,  II.,  74 
Reinach,  S.,  cited  on  the  sculpture  of  the  Head  of  a  Mourning 
Woman,  (Ponsonby),  249 

Rembrandt,  (van  Rijn),  etching  by,  The  Three  Trees,  compared 
with  Le  Commencement  d'Orage,  63 
paintings  by  and  attributed  to,  Guildhall,  1903.,  Commence¬ 
ment  d'Orage,  (Lady  Wantage),  51,  now  attributed  to 
P.  de  Koninck,  60  et  seq. ;  Head  of  a  Man,  probably 
by  Solomon  de  Koninck,  52;  Painter's  Son  Titus.  51; 
Portrait  of  the  Artist,  unauthentic,  its  previous  owners, 
52;  Ruth  and  Naomi,  possibly  by  K.  Fabritius,  52 
shown  at  the  Hague,  1903.,  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  (Hage),  360 
Landscape  with  Tobias  and  the  Angel,  (N.G.),  63 
Wallace  collection,  His  Son  Titus,  compared  with  similar 
portrait,  Guildhall,  1903.,  51 
Rendall,  M.  J.,  155 

•  Restoration  ’  too  often  synonymous  with  destruction,  3 
Resurrection  and  creation,  the  Lotus  as  emblem  of,  350 
Reynolds,  Fanny,  sister  of  Sir  Joshua.  Portrait  of  Miss  Meux  by 
him,  formerly  supposed  to  represent,  (Normanton),  224 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  Pictures  by,  in  the  Collection  of  the  Earl 
of  Normanton,  M.  Roldit,  206 
methods  of,  in  portrait  painting,  217 

Nativity,  original  design  for  central  space,  New  College 
window,  and  its  fate,  212 

paintings  by,  in  the  Normanton  collection,  their  sources, 
prices,  and  other  comments  upon  them,  21 1  et  seq.  : 
Boy  Reading,  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  himself,  his  own 
satisfaction  with  the  picture,  223 ;  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  Temperance,  Prudence,  Justice,  and  Fortituie,  the 
original  designs  for  New  College  window,  Oxford, 
executed  on  glass  by  Jarvis,  21 1 ;  Girl  embracing  Kitten, 
known  as  Felina,  217  :  Portraits  :  child.  The  Little  Gar¬ 
dener,  218;  Elisabeth  Beauclerk,  afterwards  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  as  Una  with  the  Lion,  217  :  George,  third  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  218,  223,  replica  of  (Pembroke),  ib; 
Himself  as  President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  217  ,  Laily  Betty 
Hamilton,  afterwards  Countess  of  Derbv,  218;  Lady 
Charlotte  Johnstone,  daughter  of  first  Earl  of  Halifax.  223  ; 
Study  of  A  Little  Girl,  octagonal,  224  ;  Miss  Anne  Liddell, 
223;  (on  panel).  Miss  Falconer,  afterwards  Hon  Mrs 
Stanhope,  as  Contemplation,  earlier  owners  of.  217;  Miss 
Meux,  223.  earlier  erroneous  identification  ol.  224  .  Miss 
Murray  of  Kirkcudbright  as  a  child,  218 ;  the  Misses 
Horneck,  223:  Mrs.  Quarrington,  actress,  as  St.  Agnes, 
224  ;  Mrs.  Russell,  daughter  of  F  Vassal),  223 
paintings  ascribed  to.  same  collection.  The  Little  Archer,  224  . 
Portraits:  Admiral  Barrington.  224;  Lady  Hamilton  as  a 
Bacchante,  engraved  by  Bartolozzi.  224  .  (probably  by 
his  pupils)  at  Normanton.  Mrs.  Inchbald,  224  ;  copies  of 
paintings  by,  in  Normanton  collection.  Portrait  of  Mrs. 
Ca>vM  in  Persian  dress,  original  owned  by  W.  W.  Astor, 
224;  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Stddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse,  from 
that  at  Grosvenor  House,  painted  by  the  Duchess  of 
Buckingham,  224 

Rheims,  birthplace  of  Jean  Gobelin,  235 
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Richa,  Giuseppe,  cited  on  Baldovinetti's  portrait  of  himself  in 
his  frescoes,  174 

cited  on  the  condition  of  Baldovinetti’s  frescoes,  1755.,  173 
cited  on  the  Gianfigliazzi  family,  of  Florence,  28 
Richard  I.  (Cceur  deLion),  marriage  projected  between  his  sister 
and  Saladin's  brother,  Melik  Adel,  135 
Richard  II.,  licence  granted  by,  for  the  founding  of  Winchester 
College,  149 

Richter  on  the  absence  of  the  Svastika  in  Phoenicia,  and  its 
westward  transmission,  47 

Rimini,  interior  decoration  cf  the  temple  of,  by  A.  di  Duccio,  89 
Rinder,  Frank,  The  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  First  Folio 
Shakespeare,  335 
Rishi  Atri  and  his  son,  Soma,  354 
Rishis  of  Kashmir,  use  of  Soma  by,  354 

Rives,  Dr.  George,  Rose-water  dish  presented  by,  to  Winchester 
College,  161 

Rogers'  1  Poems,’  Turner's  illustrations  to,  (N.  G.),  300 
Rogers,  William,  first  British  engraver  of  importance,  plates  by, 
shown  at  V.  and  A.  Museum  Exhibition ;  Portraits : 
Alphonso,  King  of  Castile,  Godfrey  A delmar,  Queen  Elizabeth 
(H.M.  the  King),  and  Sir  T.  Docwra,  194 
Roldit,  M.,  The  Collection  of  Pictures  of  the  Earl  of  Normanton, 
at  Somerley,  Hampshire ;  I.  Pictures  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  206 

•  Romance  of  Alexander,’  by  Nizami,  143 

Rome,  see  Academy  of  St.  Luke,  Corsini  Gallery,  and  Vatican 
Library 

alleged  visit  to,  of  Bernard  van  Orley,  205 
chief  source  of  Albarelli  or  druggists’  jars  and  similar 
wares,  338-43 
visit  of  C.  Le  Brun  to,  230 

Rose  Lotus,  the,  Indian  origin  of,  Chinese  use  of,  etc.  350 
Rose-water  Dishes,  see  Silver  Plate 

Rosselli,  Cosimo,  and  other  painters,  estimate  by,  of  the  cost 
Baldovinetti’s  paintings  in  the  Cappella  Maggiore  of 
S.  Trinity,  Florence,  169 

Stefano,  cited  on  the  Altarpiece  by  A.  Baldovinetti,  and  its 
inscription,  170 ;  and  Richa,  cited  on  the  Pinzochere  of 

S.  Paolo,  Florence,  24 

Rossetti,  D.  G.,  illustration  by,  to  Allingham’s  *  Music  Master,’ 
The  Maids  of  Elfen  Mere,  299,  influence  of  Menzel  on, 
306  ;  other  illustrations  by,  to  Moxon’s  edition  of 
Tennyson,  299 

Rotterdam,  centre  of  the  trade  between  Holland  and  China,  277 
Rouen  Museum,  painting  by  G.  David  in,  B.  V .  M .  with  Child, 
Virgin  Saints,  and  Angels,  36,  39 
Archaeological  discoveries  during  excavations  at,  374 
Roy  Modus,  parts  of  Gaston  Phoebus  borrowed  from,  15 
Rubens,  Peter  Paul,  influence  of  Titian  on,  285 
Rupert,  Prince,  (of  Bavaria),  Mezzotint  by,  The  Great  Executioner, 
after  Spagnoletto,  (H.M.  the  King),  shown  at  the 
V.  and  A.  Museum  Exhibition,  199 
Russell,  Mrs.  ( nee  Vassall),  Portrait  of,  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  (Nor¬ 
manton),  223 

Russia,  lack  of  legislative  protection  for  ancient  buildings  in,  3 
Rutland,  Duke  of,  painting  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds  once  owned  by, 
Nativity,  original  design  for  centre  of  New  College 
window,  Oxford,  burnt  in  1816.,  212 
Ruysdael,  Jacob,  characteristics  of  his  best  work,  56,  59 

paintings  by,  Guildhall,  1903.,  Forest  Scene,  Sea-piece,  and  View 
on  the  Brill,  59  ;  View  of  Haarlem,  (Mauritshuis,  Hague), 
59  ;  View  over  an  extensive  flat  wooded  Country,  (N.  G.),  59 
Solomon,  paintings  by,  landscapes,  (2),  (Louvre),  343 

traces  of  his  influence  in  painting  by  Jacob  Maris,  178 
Rylands  Library,  first  folio  Shakespeare  in,  price  paid  for,  by 
Steevens,  1756.,  336 

Saccostenma  viminale,  said  by  some  to  be  the  Soma  of  the  Vedas, 
etc.,  353-4 

S.  Andrew’s  Chapel,  Gloucester  Cathedral,  paintings  in,  by 

T.  G.  Parry,  117 

S.  Aubert,  Bishop  of  Cambrai,  patron  of  Brussels  Bakers,  192 
S.  Catherine  of  Siena,  a  friend  of  Andrea  Vanni,  309,  her  portrait 
by  him,  309,  321 

S.  Cosmas  and  S.  Damian,  patrons  of  Barber  Surgeons,  191 
S.  Croce,  Florence,  painted  window  in  the  Pazzi  chapel  of, 
designed  by  A.  Baldovinetti,  31 
painting  in.  Fresco  by  T.  Gaddi,  copied  as  a  miniature  by 
Pol  de  Limbourg,  90 

S.  Denis,  Abbey  of,  Tomb  of  Henri  II.  and  Catherine  de’  Medici 
at,  executed  by  G.  Pilon,  95 
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S.  Francesco,  church  of,  Siena,  fire  at,  1655.,  315,  painting  by 
Vanni,  Madonna  degli  Infermi,  in,  usually  ascribed  to 
P.  Lorenzotti,  ib.,  other  work  by  Vanni  in,  usually 
ascribed  to  other  hands,  ib. 

S.  Francis,  traditional  residence  of,  at  the  Spedale  di  S.  Paolo, 
Florence,  23 

S.  George,  church  of,  at  Ruballa,  first  home  of  the  Altarpiece  in 
five  parts  by  B.  Daddi,  (Parry),  126 
S.  George,  the  Dragon  and  Cleodolinde,  on  the  Ypres  chest,  357 
S.  Giovanni,  Florence,  baptistery  of,  Baldovinetti  employed  to 
restore,  23,  his  emoluments,  170 
S.  Lorenzo,  Florence,  tomb  of  Baldovinetti  in,  22,  24 

district  of,  Florence,  hired  dwelling  of  Baldovinetti  in,  23 
S.  Luke,  ( see  Academy  of),  Gild  of,  326,  332 
S.  Maria  a  Quinto,  Florence,  land  in,  owned  by  Baldovinetti,  23 
S.  Maria  Novella,  marble  frontal  of  the  High  Altar  of  S.  Trinita 
found  in,  32  ;  Piazza  of,  remains  of  the  Spedale  di 
S.  Paolo  on,  23  ;  work  of  D.  Ghirlandajo  in,  174 
S.  Maria  Nuova,  Florence,  Archivio  di,  '  Ricordi '  of  Baldo¬ 
vinetti  once  in,  24 

S.  Martino  a  Sesto,  Florence,  land  in,  owned  by  Baldo¬ 
vinetti,  23 

S.  Michael  (Archangel),  patron  of  the  Brussels  gild  of  Butchers, 
192,  and  of  Drapers,  191 

S.  Miniato  a  Monte,  Florence,  mosaic  fa5ade  of,  restored  by 
Baldovinetti,  169 

S.  John  Gualbert’s  Crucfix  removed  from,  to  S.  Trinita,  32 
S  Trinita,  Florence,  Altarpiece  for,  painted  by  A.  Baldovinetti, 
Trinity,  with  two  Saints,  now  in  the  Florentine  Academy, 
32 

decoration  of,  by  Baldovinetti,  notes  of  accounts  kept  by 
him,  27 

work  of  D.  Ghirlandajo  in,  174 

Saint-Vallier  family,  arms  of,  as  shown  in  MS.  616  of  Gaston 
Phoebus,  11,  12 

Saladin,  heterodoxy  of,  evidences  of,  135 

Salting,  G.,  present  owner  of  painting  attributed  to  Giorgione 
now  ascribed  to  Cariani,  ex  Leuchtenberg  collection, 
Madonna  and  Child,  78 

Salviati,  Bernardine,  Canon  of  Bruges  Cathedral,  Triptych 
painted  for,  by  G.  David,  (N.  G.),  36 
Samarcand,  edifice  of  Chinese  porcelain  set  up  at,  by  a  Timurid 
Sultan,  144 

MS.  from,  containing  astronomical  treatise  of  ‘  Abd  ur- 
Rahman  el  Sufi,  strong  Chino-Japanese  style  of,  ib. 

Timurid  mosques  of,  ogival  doorways  of,  139,  143 
Samian  bowls  found  during  excavations  at  Rouen,  374 
Sandys,  drawings  by,  for  illustrations,  never  engraved,  Spirit  of 
the  Storm,  and  another,  vicissitudes  of,  300 ;  his  method 
of  preparing  illustrations,  and  large  version  of  his 
drawing,  Amor  Mundi,  (Battersea),  300 
Sargon,  Palace  of,  Persepolitan  building  recalling,  139 
Sarzana,  capture  of,  by  Florence,  28 
Sassanides,  Kings  of  Persia,  history  of,  44,  47 

influence  of,  on  Mussulman  architects,  art  and  methods  of 
their  period,  139,  140 

Savoy,  Beatrice,  Duchess  of,  sister  of  the  Empress  Isabella,  at 
Bologna,  possibilities  of  the  visit  as  to  the  portrait  of 
the  latter,  282 

Sayce,  Professor  A.  H.,  cited  on  the  cedar  and  the  palm  as  the 
Tree  of  Life,  353 

cited  on  Hittite  origin  of  the  Svastika,  47 
Scandinavia,  Art  and  Artists  of,  (see  Denmark  and  Iceland), 
Svastika  said  to  represent  Thor  of,  43 
Schefer,  C.,  Arab  iliuminated  MS.  owned  by,  the  '  Makamat  of 
Hariri,’  136 

Scheibler,  Dr.,  attribution  by,  to  G.  David  of  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  previously  ascribed  to  J.  van  Eyck,  39 
Schliemann,  Dr.,  letter  to,  from  Major-General  Gordon  on 
Svastika  as  Chinese  symbol,  47 
Sculpture,  see  Bas-reliefs 

Bust  of  St.  John  Baptist  ex  Gigli  Campana  collection  (S.  K.), 
is  it  the  work  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  ?  84 

Greek,  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  Exhibition:  — 

Busts  :  Hipponax  and  Menander,  250 
Heads:  Aphrodite,  ascribed  to  Praxiteles,  (Leconfield), 
249 

Girl  from  Chios,  249  and  note,  letter  on,  by  J.  Mar¬ 
shall,  376 

Mourning  Woman,  (Ponsonby),  ascribed  to  Lysip- 
pos,  249 

of  Statue  by  Polykleitos,  (Vincent),  244 

of  a  Youth,  (Vincent),  241 


Sculpture — cont. 

by  Pilon,  G.,  Groups:  Les  Trois  Grdces,  (Louvre),  95;  Les 
Trois  Parquts,  (Hotel  de  Cluny),  ib. ;  Statue,  Marble, 

La  Chariti,  (Lowengard),  95;  Tomb  of  Francois  I.  (with 
other  sculptors),  and  Tomb  of  Henri  II.  and  Catherine  de' 
Medici,  95 

by  Verrochio,  David,  Statue,  resemblance  of  its  mouth  to 
that  of  the  P  Scipioni  Bas-relief,  84 
Seals  of  the  Brussels  Gilds,  R.  Petrucci,  190 
Sefevaean  Kings  of  Persia,  MSS.  of  their  period,  135,  144 

mosaics  adorning  Mosques  of,  139 
Segher,  Hercules,  etcher,  influence  of,  on  Rembrandt,  63 
Seguier,  Chancellor,  patron  of  Charles  Le  Brun,  229,  230 
Settignano,  Desiderio  da,  carver  of  the  Gianfigliazzi  arms,  on 
their  Florentine  palace,  28 
Seuter  and  Townley,  engravers,  52 

Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Century  British  Engravers,  and  their 
work,  V.  and  A.  Museum  Exhibition,  194 
Sforza,  Francesco,  first  Duke  of  Milan,  his  daughter  and  her 
husband,  338 

Shah  Abbas,  Persian  art  during  period  of,  large  survival  of 
MSS.  of,  144 

Shah-Alem  II.,  and  his  library,  143 

Shah-Jehan,  Emperor  of  Hindustan,  and  his  love  for  literature, 

M3 

Shah-Rokh,  son  of  Timur  Bey,  art  in  Persia  during  his  reign,  143 
Shakespeare,  the  First  Folio,  The  Geographical  Distribution  of, 

F.  Rinder,  335 

Sheepshanks  Collection  of  proofs  of  the  Landseer  school  of  en¬ 
graving,  (N.  Art  Library),  shown  at  the  V.  and  A. 
Museum  Exhibition,  199 

Sheridan,  Mrs.,  model  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds  for  painting  of  Charity 
and  the  Virgin  in  the  Nativity,  (Normanton),  212 
Short,  Frank,  fine  work  of,  in  mezzotint,  shown  at  the  V.  and  A. 
Museum  Exhibition,  199 

and  Miss  C.  M.  Pott,  catalogue  and  exhibition  of  Engraving 
and  Etching  processes,  arranged  by,  V.  and  A.  Museum 
Exhibition,  199 

Siddons,  Mrs.,  portrait  of,  as  Tragic  Muse,  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds, 
(Westminster),  copy,  by  the  Duchess  of  Buckingham, 
(Normanton),  replica  by  Reynolds,  (Dulwich),  224 
Siena,  Communal  Library  of,  extracts  from  the  1  Ricordi  ’  of 
Baldovinetti  found  in,  24 

paintings  by  A.  Vanni  still  extant  in,  see  Vanni,  passim 

Silver: — 

Chalice,  Mediaeval,  from  Iceland,  in  the  V.  and  A.  Museum, 

H.  P.  Mitchell,  70 

from  Soro,  Denmark,  H.  P.  Mitchell,  357 

The  Plate  of  Winchester  College.  P.  Macquoid,  149 

Cup  with  cover,  gilt,  presented  by  a  Marquis  of  Win¬ 
chester,  156 

Ecclesiastical ;  Two  Chalices  and  an  Alms  Dish,  etc.,  162 
'  Election  Cup'  presented  by  Warden  More,  150,  155 
Hanap,  or  Tall  Standing  Cup,  162 
Rose-water  Dish  and  Ewer,  parcel-gilt,  presented  by 
Radolphus  Henslowe,  155,  parallels  owned  by  Lord 
Newton  of  Lyme,  156 

Rose-water  Dish,  presented  by  Dr.  George  Rives,  161 
Standing  Cup  and  cover,  presented  by  Hugh  Barker,  161 
Standing  Salt,  bequeathed  by  Michael  Bold,  161-2 
Standing  Salt,  gilt,  156 
Steeple  Cup  and  cover,  gilt,  162 
Sweetmeat  Dish  of  tazza  form,  156 
Tankard  and  cover,  presented  by  John  Bolney,  rare 
shape  of,  16 1 

Tankard  with  lid,  parcel-gilt,  Commonwealth  period, 

162 

Simon,  J.,  of  Berlin,  paintings  by  Gerard  David  owned  by,  parts 
of  a  Triptycn,  39 
Simone,  see  Martini,  Simone 

Sisamnes,  the  unjust  judge,  in  painting  by  Gerard  David,  Judge¬ 
ment  of  Cambyses,  36 

Siva.  Svastika  the  supposed  emblem  of,  43 
Six  Collection.  Amsterdam,  paintings  by  jan  Vermeer  in,  55 
Sixtus  IV.,  Pope,  Bongianni  Gianfigliazzi  one  of  the  Florentine 
orators  sent  to,  on  his  election,  28 
Sky  and  Sky  God.  Svastika  the  supposed  emblem  of,  43 
Slip  ornament,  Staffordshire  pottery,  68,  69 
'  Slip'  in  pottery  making,  a  definition  of,  66 
Smith,  Portrait  of  the  Artist,  ascribed  (erroneously)  to  Rem¬ 
brandt.  32 

Smith,  C.,  The  Exhibition  of  Greek  Art  at  the  Burlington  line 
Arts  Club,  236 

7. 


'  Solace  of  Song,'  remarkable  illustrations  to,  by  Harvey,  engraved 
by  W.  T.  Green  and  others,  299,  306 
Solario,  The  Authorship  of  a  Madonna  by,  letter,  B  Berenson,  1 14 
Solon,  L.,  The  Lowestoft  Porcelain  Factory,  and  the  Chinese 
Porcelain  made  for  the  European  Market  in  the  Eight¬ 
eenth  Century,  271 

Soma,  son  of  Rishi  Atri,  legend  of,  and  connexion  of  with  a 
Buddha,  354 

Soma  tree  (date  palm  or  hom,)  as  the  Tree  of  Life,  350,  353, 
other  theories  concerning  identity  of,  353 
juice  of,  how  prepared,  its  uses,  and  allusions  to  it  in  the 
Rigveda,  354 

Somerley,  Hampshire,  The  Collection  of  Pictures  of  the  Earl  of 
Normanton  at,  M.  Roldit ;  I.  Pictures  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  206 

Soorgh,  Hendrik,  possibly  the  painter  of  the  picture  attributed 
to  Adriaen  Brouwer,  Guildhall,  1903.,  Interior  with 
Figures,  56 

Sophia,  daughter  of  Casimir  III.  King  of  Poland,  her  daughter's 
portrait  by  Diirer,  289 

sister  of  Casimir,  Margrave  of  Culmbach,  290 
Soro  Chalice,  The,  (from  Denmark),  H.  P.  Mitchell,  357 
Soung-Young,  (a  Doctor  of  reason),  cited  on  the  Tao-sse  of 
China,  47 

Spain,  paintings  by  Adrian  Isenbrant  sent  to,  326 
Spedale  di  S.  Paolo,  Florence,  *  ricordo '  in,  relating  to  Baldo¬ 
vinetti,  22 

locale,  ornaments,  and  original  use  of,  23,  the  Pinzochere 
of,  24 

Spedale  di  S.  Maria  Nuova,  that  of  S.  Paolo  united  with,  22 
Spiral  Scroll,  The,  and  the  Svastika,  48 

Stadel  Institute,  Frankfort,  painting  by  Botticelli  in,  resemblance 
of  details  in,  to  those  in  painting  by  G.  David,  (Bruges 
Museum),  36 

Staffordshire  Pottery  Ware,  Early,  illustrated  by  pieces  in  the 
British  Museum,  R.  L.  Hobson,  64 
Stanhope,  Hon.  Mrs.,  see  Falconer,  Miss 

State,  the,  of  a  sculptured  Head  of  a  Girl  from  Chios,  recently 
shown  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  Rodin  cited 
on,  letter,  J.  Marshall,  376 
Statue,  Marble,  by  Pilon,  La  Charite,  90 

Steen,  Jan,  painting  by,  Guildhall,  1903.,  Portrait  of  Himself, 
(Northbrook),  56 

Steevens,  George,  price  paid  by,  for  first  folio  Shakespeare, 
Martin  Folkes  copy,  1756.,  (Rylands  Library),  336 
Stothard,  T.,  illustrations  by,  to  the  •  Voyage  of  Columbus,'  299  : 

sepia  drawing  by,  for  an  illustration,  305 
Strange,  E.  F.,  British  Engraving  (Exhibition  of),  at  the  V.  and 
A.  Museum,  194 

Sir  Robert,  engraver,  work  by,  in  V.  and  A.  Museum 
Exhibition,  194 

Strassburg  Museum,  paintings  attributed  to  Memlinc  owned  by. 

shown  at  Bruges,  1903.,  ascription  controverted,  35 
Strong,  Mrs.,  Exhibition  of  Greek  Art  organized  by,  236-55, 
comment  on  the  exhibits  by,  ib. 

Strozzi,  Filippo,  portrait  of,  in  Baldovinetti's  frescoes,  170 

portrait  by  Titian  with  landscape  background,  (Berlin 
Gallery),  285 

Suavastika  supposed  symbol  of  the  Autumnal  Sun,  44 
Sufis  of  Sultan  Husein  Mirza,  MSS.  of  the  Life  of.  repetitive 
decorations  of,  135 

Sultan  Husein  Mirza,  the  Sufis  of,  MSS.  of  the  Life  of.  repetitive 
decorations  of.  135 

Sultan  Mirza  Ulugh  Beg,  see  Ulugh  Beg 
Sun,  Autumnal,  the  Suavastika  supposed  emblem  of.  44 
Sun  God.  Sun  and  Sun  Chariot,  the  Svastika  supposed  emblem 
of.  43 

Sun-worship,  association  of  the  Lotus  with,  Goodyear  cited  on,  350 
Sung  period  of  Chinese  art,  rarity  of  relics  of,  205 
Sunni  of  Mohammed,  laws  of,  as  to  art,  132.  135 
Susanna  of  Bavaria,  wife  of  Casimir,  Margrave  of  Culmbach, 
patroness  of  Diirer,  in  a  lost  picture  by  him,  290  ;  possibly 
the  Lady  of  Portrait  by  him  owned  by  Mr.  Heseltine,  ib  ; 
other  (medal)  portraits  of  and  of  her  second  husband,  if>. 
Svastika,  The,  43 

absence  of,  from  Phoenicia.  47 

absence  of,  nllcged,  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria,  47 

as  an  auspicious  sign,  and  always  ornamental,  43 

on  breach  of  gun  taken  at  Taku  Fort,  47 

in  the  Bronze  Age,  47 

as  the  emblem  of  Agni.  43  ;  fecundity,  43 .  the  female.  43  ; 
Hindu  gods.  43  ;  Jupiter  Tonans  and  Jupiter  Pluvius, 
43  ;  Thor  of  the  Scandinavians.  43 
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SYastika,  The — cont. 

evolution  of,  from  the  Lotus,  according  to  Goodyear,  354 
in  footprints  of  Buddha  on  Indian  mountains,  43 
Hittite  origin  of,  Sayce  on,  47 

introduction  of,  into  Cyprus,  Carthage  and  North  Africa, 
Richter’s  views  as  to,  47 
in  relation  to  the  Lotus,  43,  48 
in  relation  to  the  Nature  gods,  43 
oldest  known  Aryan  symbol,  43 
origin  and  symbolism  of,  theories  concerning,  43 
on  Persian  coins  of  Arsacide  and  Sassanide  dynasties,  44 
Phallic  meaning  attributed  to,  43 

probably  a  development  of  the  Chinese  characters  C.  h.  e,  44 
in  Thibet,  44 

traceable  in  household  appointments,  house-irons,  etc.,  48 
universality  of,  the  basis  of  all  decorative  design,  48 
use  and  name  of,  among  North  American  Indians,  43-4 
Wilson  on,  43,  his  discovery  of,  on  Assyrian  coins  and  those 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  47 

Sydney,  N.S.W.,  first  folio  Shakespeare  at,  and  its  donor,  336 
Sykes,  Colonel,  on  Tao-sse  of  China,  47 


Taku  Fort,  the  Svastika,  obviously  Chinese,  found  on  breech  of 
gun  taken  at,  47 
Tamerlane,  see  Timur  Bey 

T'ang  dynasty  of  Chinese  rulers,  rarity  of  art  relics  of,  205 
Tangye,  Sir  R.,  donor  of  first  folio  Shakespeare  to  Sydney, 
N.S.W.,  336 

Tankards,  etc.,  see  Silver  Plate 
Tao-sse  sect  of  China,  ( see  also  Tirthakar),  47 
Tapestry,  designs  for,  by  C.  Le  Brun,  Chasses  de  Meleagre,  History 
of  Constantinople,  Jupiter  allaite  par  le  ch'evre  Amalthee, 
Mars  et  Venus,  Les  Muses,  230 

high  warp,  manufactory  of,  established  by  Fouquet  at 
Maincy,  230 

Tara,  wife  of  Brihaspati,  mother  of  a  Buddha,  by  Soma,  354 
Tattooing,  the  Svastika  used  in,  in  Thibet,  44 
Tau  Cross,  ivory,  found  at  Alcester,  (B.M.,)  200 
Teapot,  hard  porcelain,  Chinese  in  decoration,  marked  ‘Allen, 
Lowestoft,’  (V.  and  A.  M.),  277 
Temperament  in  native  Dutch  art,  51 

Terborch,  G.,  paintings  by,  Guildhall,  1903.,  Portrait  of  a  Lady 
and  Portrait  of  a  Young  Woman,  56 
Terra-cottas,  see  Ceramics 

Tewkesbury  Abbey,  frescoes  on  roof  of,  by  T  G.  Parry,  117 
Textile  Arts,  see  Lace,  Oriental  Carpets,  Tapestry,  Weaving,  etc. 
Thibet,  connection  of  the  Svastika  with,  44 
Tirthakar  sect  in,  derivation  of  name,  44 
Thiem,  A.,  owner  of  painting  attributed  to  Memlinc,  B.  V.  M. 
and  Child,  (Bruges,  1902  ),  35 

Thomas,  Mr.,  on  the  Svastika  and  the  Jain  Tirthankara,  44 
Thomond,  Marchioness  of,  niece  of  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  sale  of  her 
pictures,  1821.,  the  foundation  of  the  Normanton  col¬ 
lection,  211 

Thor  of  Scandinavia,  the  Svastika  supposed  emblem  of,  43 
Thunder-gods,  the  Svastika  probably  emblem  of,  43 
Times,  The,  view  of,  as  to  correct  attribution  of  Le  Commencement 
d'Orage,  Guildhall,  1903.,  (Lady  Wantage),  60 
Timur  Bey,  (Tamerlane),  132,  as  art  patron  and  author,  143 
and  his  successors,  art  in  Persia  during  reigns  of,  143 
Timurid  art  in  Persia,  143 

of  Khorassan,  Chinese  influence  on,  143 
Mosques  of  Samarcand,  ogival  doorways  of,  and  art  asso¬ 
ciations  of,  139 

Tirthakar  sect  of  Thibet  synonymous  with  Tao-sse  of  China,  44 
Tirthankara,  the  Jain,  the  Svastika  one  of  their  devices,  Max 
Muller  and  Thomas  on,  44  see  note 
Titian,  (Tiziano  Vecellio),  Portrait  of  the  Empress  Isabella  by, 
G.  Gronau,  281 

his  commission  from  Charles  V.  at  Busseto,  Aretino  cited  on, 
281,  his  inferior  model,  281-5,  his  success,  ib ;  visit 
of,  to,  Augsburg,  confusion  caused  by  his  references  to 
his  work  there,  281 ;  his  adoption  of  landscape  back¬ 
grounds,  285 ;  his  influence  on  subsequent  portrait 
painters,  ib. 

portrait  by,  of  Giacomo  Doria,  owned  by  J.  Wernher,  letter 
on,  from  G.  de  Pellegrini,  267 

Tizio,  cited  on  the  Altarfiece  by  Vanni  in  S  Stefano,  Siena,  310, 
and  on  his  work  for  the  friars  minor  of  S.  Francesco,  315 
Tleson,  Kylix  signed  by,  shown  at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club  Exhibition,  255 
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Tocque,  Jean-Louis,  paintings  by,  at  the  Louvre,  chiefly  official 
portraits,  344 ;  Portrait  of  Dame  Danger,  recently  acquired, 
343-4 

Tod,  Colonel,  on  the  date  of  introduction  of  Buddhism  into 
Thibet,  47 

Toft  ware,  a  name  for  slipware,  its  origin,  69 
Tomb  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  designed  by  Delorme,  work  of 
Pilon  and  other  sculptors  on,  95 
Henri  II.  of  France  and  Catherine  de'  Medici,  executed  by 
G.  Pilon,  95 

Tomm6,  Lucca  di,  painter,  310 
Tone  in  Dutch  painters  ancient  and  modern,  51 
Toscanelli,  Paolo  da  Pozzo,  astrologer,  portrait  of,  in  Baldo- 
vinetti’s  frescoes,  170 

Tournay  Museum,  painting  by  John  van  Eecke  owned  by,  Vision 
of  S.  Bernard,  (Bruges,  1902  ),  332 
Treadwin,  Mrs.,  the  late,  Honiton  lace  revival  by,  95 
Tree  of  Life  identified  with  the  Lotus  by  Goodyear,  350 
types  and  distribution  of,  353 
and  Lotus,  in  Oriental  Carpets,  349 
Trees  and  Plants  identified  with  the  Tree  of  Life,  350,  353 
Trepperel,  Gaston  Phoebus  hand-printed  by,  8 
Turenne,  Marshal,  campaign  of,  in  the  Netherlands,  12 
Turkestan,  Timurid  MSS.  in,  better  executed  than  similar  MSS. 
in  Persia,  144 

Turkey,  lack  of  legislative  protection  for  ancient  buildings  in,  3 
Turkish  skill  in  miniature  painting,  132 

Turner,  Charles,  Mezzotint  by,  shown  at  the  V.  and  A.  Museum 
Exhibition,  The  Water  Mill,  after  Callcott,  199 
Turner,  J.  M.  W.,  as  an  illustrator,  306 

illustrations  by,  to  Rogers'  ‘  Poems,'  (N.  G.),  300 
struggles  of,  with  his  steel-engravings,  294 
and  Barrett,  resemblances  of  their  work  as  illustrators,  306 
and  Goodall,  illustrations  by,  to  1  Datur  Hora  Quieti,’  300 
Tuscany,  Pietro  Leopoldo,  Grand  Duke  of,  union  of  the  Spedale 
of  S.  Maria  Nuova  and  S.  Paolo  effected  by,  22 
Two  Alleged  Giorgiones,  H.  Cook,  78 

Italian  Bas-reliefs  in  the  Louvre,  A.  Michel,  84 
Pictures  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Dowdeswell,  Adoration 
of  the  Magi  and  Dormition  of  the  B.  V.  M .,  probably  French 
xiv.  cent.,  89 

Type,  Greek,  A  New  Fount  of,  (Proctor's  ‘  Otter'),  358 
Types  of  the  Tree  of  Life,  353 
Typography,  see  Greek  Type 

Tyrol,  Archduke  Ferdinand,  Duke  of,  Codex  MS.  616  of  Gaston 
Phoebus  presented  to,  by  Bishop  Bernard  of  Trent,  12 
Landsknechte  of  Charles  V.  of  Germany  recruited  from,  12 


Uffizi  Gallery,  painting  by  unknown  artist,  Florentine  School, 
early  xv.  cent,  in,  Triptych,  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
Angels  and  Saints,  131 

painting  by  unknown  artist,  School  of  Cimabue,  in  Altar- 
piece  of  St.  Cecilia,  118 

Ulugh  Beg,  grandson  of  Timur  Bey,  astronomical  tables  drawn 
up  by,  143 

astronomical  MS.  copied  for,  at  Samarcand,  strongly 
marked  Chinese  influence  in,  144 
United  States  of  America,  general  provision  of  legislative  pro¬ 
tection  for  ancient  buildings  in,  3 
Upper  Ossory,  Earl  of,  his  second  wife,  Miss  Anne  Liddell, 
painted  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  (Normanton),  223 
Urbino,  Duchess  of,  Portrait  of,  by  Titian,  believed  to  be  the 
first  in  which  he  employed  landscape  background,  285 

Guidobaldo,  Duke  of,  meeting  of,  with  Charles  V.  at 
Peschiera,  281 


van  Aelst,  Willem,  painting  by,  Guildhall,  1903.,  Still-life 
Subject,  56 

van  Craesbeeck,  Joost,  possibly  the  painter  of  the  picture  at¬ 
tributed  to  Adriaen  Brouwer,  Guildhall,  1903.,  Interior 
with  Figures,  56 

Van  de  Capelle,  Jan,  beauties  and  characteristics  of  his  work,  60 
paintings  by,  Guildhall,  1903.,  Off  Scheveningen  and  Sea  Piece, 
both  masterpieces,  60 

painting  by,  River  Scene,  (N.G.),  beauties  of,  60 

Van  der  Heyden,  Jan,  painting  by,  Guildhall,  1903.,  Landscape, 
(very  highly  finished),  59 

Van  der  Neer,  Aart,  painting  attributed  to,  Guildhall,  1903., 
Moonlight  River  Scene,  doubtful  authenticity  of,  59 


Van  de  Velde,  Adriaen,  painting  by,  Guildhall,  1903.,  Landscape 
with  Cattle,  small  and  excellent.  59 
George  and  his  son  John,  portraits  of.  on  Diptych,  by 
Isenbrant,  326 

Willem,  paintings  of,  surpassed  by  some  of  van  de  Capelle's 
shown  at  Guildhall,  1903.,  60 

van  Dyck,  Sir  A.,  (or  Vandyke),  influence  of.  traceable  in 
painting  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds.  223;  influence  of  Titian 
on.  285 

van  Eecke  or  van  Eeckele,  John,  paintings  by,  shown  at  Bruges,  , 
1902.,  formerly  ascribed  to  John  van  Eyck,  Mater 
Dolorosa,  (Bruges  Cathedral),  locale  of  copies  of  the 
same,  332  ;  Vision  oj S.  Bernard,  (Tournay  Museum),  332 
van  Eyck,  John,  paintings  formerly  attributed  to,  one  now 
ascribed  to  Gerard  David,  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
(Brussels  Museum),  Bruges,  1902.,  39;  another,  now 
ascribed  to  van  Eecke  or  van  Eeckele,  Bruges,  1902  , 
Mater  Dolorosa,  (Bruges  Cathedral),  locale  of  copies  of 
the  same,  332 

van  Goyen,  Jan,  favourite  subjects  in  paintings  of,  343 

part  of  painting  attributed  to  Frans  Hals,  possibly  by,  Van 
Goyen  and  his  Wife,  Guildhall,  1903.,  52 
traces  of  bis  influence  in  paintings  by  Jacob  Maris,  178 
van  Halewyn,  Joan,  and  her  husband,  portraits  of,  on  triptych, 
by  Isenbrant,  331 

van  Huerne,  M..  paintings  by  Isenbrant  and  others,  presented 
by,  to  Bruges  Cathedral,  331 

van  Huysum,  Jan,  paintings  by,  Guildhall,  1903.,  Still-life 
Subjects,  56 

Vanni,  Andrea.  F.  Mason  Perkins,  309 

of  Siena,  painter,  diplomat,  and  devotee,  friend  of  S.  Cathe¬ 
rine  of  Siena,  date  of  his  birth,  share  in  revolution  of 
1368,  etc.,  309,  characteristics  of  his  style,  89,  309, 
322,  date  of  his  death,  325 

paintings  by;  Annunciation,  (Count  F.  Chigi,  Siena),  316; 
Annunciation,  after  Simone  Martini,  (S.  Pietro  Ovile, 
Siena),  various  attributions  of,  321  ;  Crucifixion,  (frag¬ 
mentary),  formerly  in  the  church  of  the  Alborino, 
(Istituto  delle  Belle  Arte,  Siena),  309,  321 ;  Deposition 
from  the  Cross,  (Berenson),  321  :  Frescoes,  in  bad 
condition,  (S.  Giovenale,  Orvieto),  321,  note;  Seated  Vir¬ 
gin  and  Child,  (S.  Francesco.  Siena),  usually  attributed 
to  A.  Lorenzotti,  315 :  Madonna,  (church  on  Monte 
Nero,  near  Leghorn),  321.  note ;  Madonna  degli  Infermi, 
(S.  Francesco,  Siena),  attributed  to  Pietro  Lorenzotti, 
310-15:  Panels.  Madonna  and  Child,  (S.  Giovanni  della 
Staffa.  Siena),  316;  Virgin  and  Child,  full-length, 
(S.  Spirito,  Siena),  316  ;  Virgin  and  Child,  half-length, 
(Chapel  of  SS.  Chiodi,  Siena),  usually  attributed  to 
Barna,  315-6;  Virgin  and  Child,  (priest's  house,  next 
S.  Pietro  Ovile).  325  :  Polyptych,  Altarpiece,  (S.  Stefano, 
Siena),  309:  Portrait  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  IS.  Do¬ 
menico,  Siena),  309,  321  :  Triptych,  St.  Michael  between 
St.  Anthony  the  Abbot  and  the  Baptist,  (Siena  Gallery), 
usually  ascribed  to  Lippo  Memmi,  325:  Virgin  and 
Child,  (Berenson).  316 

presumptions  as  to  his  later  and  earlier  artistic  life,  325,  one 
of  his  pupils  referred  to,  ib. 

van  Orley,  Bernard.  Notes  on  the  Life  of,  W.  H.  J.  Weale,  205 
Valentine,  reputed  father  of  Bernard,  205 
van  Os,  Jan,  paintings  by.  Guildhall,  1903..  Still-life  Subjects,  56 
van  Pynbroek,  Margaret,  alleged  mother  of  Bernard  van  Orley, 205 
van  Rijn,  Rembrandt,  see  Rembrandt 
van  Ruysdael.  see  Ruysdae! 

Vasari  cited  on  Baldovinetti,  22,  24.  his  methods  of  fresco  paint¬ 
ing,  169.  his  frescoes  in  the  Cappella  Maggiore  of 
S.  Triniti,  Florence,  and  their  subjects,  170;  on  their 
early  decay,  173 

cited  on  the  metal  heads  made  by  Verrochio,  84 
cited  on  the  preparation  of  frescoes,  167 
•  Life  of  Ste’ano  Fiorenlino  and  Ugolino  Sanese,'  by,  126 
and  others,  error  of.  as  to  Bernardo  Daddi,  125 
Vaasall,  F..  portrait  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Russell,  by  Sir  J. 

Reynolds,  (Normanton).  223 
Vans,  Chateau  de.  works  of  C.  Le  Brun  at.  230 
Vecellio.  Tiziano.  see  Titian 

Vedas,  the.  story  of  Agni  the  fire  God,  and  the  origin  of  the 
Svastika  in,  44  .  note  concerning  these  books.  353 
Velasquez,  as  a  painter  of  dogs.  218;  one  of  the  few  painters 
whose  brushwork  equals  that  of  brans  Hals,  52 
Veneziano,  Domenico,  use  of  oil  by,  in  his  frescoes,  169 
Ventura.  Bernardino  di.  pencil  maker,  of  Florence,  167 
Veramln,  see  Ardabil  and  Veramln 


Verard.  Antoine,  Gaston  Phoebus  hand-printed  by.  8 
Verino,  Ugolino.  reference  to  the  Gianflgliazzi  family  in  a  poem 
by.  28 

Vermeer.  Jan.  of  Delft,  a  rare  master,  painting  by.  Guildhall, 
1903.,  The  Cook  Asleep,  55,  other  and  finer  works  by  else¬ 
where.  ib. 

Verrochio,  possibly  the  artist  of  the  P.  Scipioni  Bas-relief,  views 
of  Bode  and  others  cited,  84 

statue  by,  David,  resemblance  between  its  mouth  and  that 
of  the  above,  84 

Versailles,  works  at,  directed  by  C.  Le  Brun.  235 
Verspronck,  J.,  paintings  by,  Guildhall,  1903.,  Portrait  of  a  Dutch 
Lady,  (Mrs.  Stephenson  Clarke),  resemblance  of  his 
technique  to  that  of  Hals,  55 

painting  probably  by.  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  (at  Antwerp),  ib. 
Via  dell'  Ariento,  Florence,  Baldovinetti's  hired  house  in,  23 
Vianizzi,  Giovanni  di  Ser  Antonio,  writer  of  the  records  of  the 
Pinzochere  of  S.  Paolo,  Florence,  27 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum: — 

drawings  on  the  wood  for  illustration  to  Dalziel's  ■  Arabian 
Nights,’  etc.,  in,  305 

Exhibition  of  British  Engraving  at,  E.  F.  Strange.  194 
frescoes  in,  by  Sir  F.  Leighton,  117 
New  Acquisitions  at: — 

Mediaeval  Silver  Chalice  from  Iceland,  H.  P.  Mitchell,  70 
The  Reid  Gift,  (MSS.),  74 

Vienna  Museum,  paintings  by  Boels  in,  ascribed  to  Memlinc,  35 
Modern  Gallery,  Pictures  in  the  new,  375 
Vierge,  Daniel,  and  his  style,  306 
Vigne,  Gace  de  la,  see  Buigne 

Vincent,  Sir  E.,  Head  of  a  statue  by  Polykleitos  owned  by,  shown 
at  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  Exhibition,  244 
Vinci.  Leonardo  da,  see  Leonardo  da  Vinci 

Ser  Piero  di  Leonardo  da,  notary  of  Florence,  engrosser  of 
the  '  ricordo  '  concerning  BaJdovinetti,  22,  23 
Visconti,  Bianca-Maria,  second  wife  of  Alfonzo  II.  of  Aragon,  33S 
Vishnu,  the  Svastika  probably  an  emblem  of,  43 
Vitry,  Paul,  Pictures  recently  acquired  by  the  Louvre.  Land¬ 
scapes,  (2),  by  S.  Ruysdael ;  Portrait  of  Dame  Danger,  by 
L.  Tocque,  343 

Volpaia,  Lorenzo  dalla,  astrologer,  portrait  of,  in  Baldovinetti's 
frescoes,  170 

von  Kaufmann,  R  ,  painting  by  A.  Isenbrant  owned  by,  A  Donor 
and  his  Family,  with  Protecting  Saints,  (Bruges,  1902.),  331 
von  Knebel,  Hofrath  Christian  Friedrich,  of  Ansbach,  lost  votive 
picture  by  Diirer  once  owned  by,  with  portraits  of 
the  Margrave  of  Culmbach  and  his  Wife.  290 
Vouet,  Simon,  early  master  of  Charles  Le  Brun,  229 
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Waagen,  Dr.,  60;  cited  as  to  the  Annunciation  attributed  to 
Memlinc,  (Prince  Radziwill),  (Bruges,  1902.),  35 
Walde,  Muller-,  see  Muller- Walde 

Wantage,  Lady,  painting  formerly  attributed  to  Rembrandt, 
owned  by,  Le  Commencement  d'Orage,  Guildhall,  19-13. ,  60 
panels  by  Gerard  David  owned  by,  39 
Waring  cited  on  alleged  absence  of  the  Svastika  in  Babylonia 
and  Assyria,  44 

Water-gods,  Greek,  and  Hindu,  Svastika  the  supposed  emblem 
of,  43 

Water-colour  Paintings,  see  Drawings 

Watts,  G.  W.,  drawings  on  wood  by,  for  illustrations  to 
Dalziel's  *  Bible  Gallery,’  (V.  and  A.  M.),  305 
Wauters,  A.,  cited  on  Bernard  van  Orley,  205 
Weale,  W.  H.  J.,  The  Early  Painters  of  the  Netherlands  as 
illustrated  by  the  Bruges  Exhibition  of  1902.,  35.  326 
Note  on  the  Life  of  Bernard  van  Orley.  205 
Weaving,  evolution  of  the  art  of,  349 

Weber,  E,  painting  by  J.  Prevost  owned  by.  Last  Judgement, 
(Bruges.  1902  ).  332 

Wcrth,  researches  of.  on  Codex  MS.  616  of  Gaston  Phoebus, 
8,  12 

Wertheimer,  A  ,  painting  attribute!  to  Giorgione,  but  to  be 
ascribed  to  Cariani,  acquired  by.  ex  Leuchtenbcrg 
collection.  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  78 
Westall,  W  ,  wash  and-pen  drawing  by,  for  illustration,  305 
Westminister.  Duke  of,  owner  of  painting  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 
Mr j  Siddont  as  the  Tragic  Muse,  224 
paintings  attributed  to  Memlinc  owned  by.  prohably  by 
L  Boels,  35 

Wiolant,  Philip,  and  his  wife,  portrait  of.  on  Triptych  by  Ivrn- 
brant,  331 
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Willett,  Henry,  armorial  plate  in  Indo-European  style,  marked 
‘  Canton,  1791.,’  owned  by,  277 

William  I.,  German  Emperor,  Berlin  copy  of  first  folio  Shake¬ 
speare  bought  by,  1858.,  336 

William  III.,  deterioration  of  the  acanthus  design  on  plate  in 
the  reign  of,  161 

William  of  Wykeham,  founder  of  Winchester  College,  his  arms 
and  outlay,  149 

Wilson,  Professor,  cited  on  the  Svastika  as  primarily  an  ornament, 
43,  on  the  Svastika  on  Assyrian  coins  and  those  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  47 

Sir  Matthew,  former  owner  of  painting  by  Rembrandt, 
Portrait  of  a  Lady ,  (Hage),  360 

Winchester  Cathedral,  marriage  of  Queen  Mary  to  Philip  of 
Spain  in,  150 

City,  importance  of,  as  one  time  capital  of  England,  149 

College,  The  Plate  of;  P.  Macquoid,  149 
its  founder,  149  ;  visitors  to,  and  their  gifts  of  plate,  149-50  ; 
inventory  of  plate  of,  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  150 ;  seques¬ 
tration  of  the  plate,  temp.  Edward  VI.,  ib ;  subsequent 
gifts  of  new  plate  to,  155  ;  description  of  principal  exist¬ 
ing  pieces,  155  et  seq. 

Marquis  of,  circ.  1682.,  Silver-gilt  cup  with  cover  presented 
by,  to  Winchester  College,  156 

Windows,  see  Glass,  Painted  Windows,  etc. 

Woertz  Museum,  painting  attributed  to  Memlinc  owned  by, 
(Bruges,  1903.),  condition  of,  35 

Wolvesey  Castle,  visit  to,  of  Henry  VIII.,  149 

Woodburn,  Samuel,  marks  affixed  by,  to  Lawrence  drawings,  286 


Wood-carving,  Burgundian  Chest,  (Bruges,  1902.),  (Hospices 
civiles,  Aalst),  358 
Oaken  Chest  of  Ypres,  357 

Woodcuts,  newly  acquired  by  the  Print  Room  of  the  British 
Museum,  75 

Woollett,  William,  and  his  school  of  engravers,  work  by,  shown 
at  the  V.  and  A.  Museum  Exhibition,  194,  plate  by, 
and  by  his  pupils,  Roman  Edifices  in  Ruins,  after  Claude, 
194-9 

Works  of  Art  belonging  to  Dealers,  The  Publication  of,  editorial,  5 

Wrotham,  Kent,  slipware  of,  xvii.  and  xvm.  cent.,  68 

Wykeham,  see  William  of  Wykeham 


Xerxes,  the  Apadana  of,  and  its  art,  139 

Ximenes,  Cardinal,  type  cut  by  order  of,  the  Alcala  fount,  358 


Yarkand  Rugs,  the  pomegranate  as  the  Tree  of  Life  on,  353 
Yez-de-jird  the  Third,  last  of  the  Sassanian  kings  overthrown 
by  the  Mahomedans,  47 
Ypres,  The  Oaken  Chest  of,  357 


Zendavesta,  note  concerning,  354 

Zeus,  the  Svastika  supposed  to  be  an  emblem  of,  43 

Zmigrodski  on  the  derivation  of  the  Suavastika,  44 
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Albarelli,  Italian,  see  Ceramics 

Altarpiece,  by  A.  Baldovinetti,  painted  for  the  Cappella 
Maggiore,  S.  Trinita,  now  in  the  Florentine  Academy, 
Trinity,  with  Saints,  29 

Aquatint,  coloured,  by  Stadler,  The  Hotel  de  Ville,  Louvain, 
after  S.  Prout;  (V.  and  A.  M.),  203 
Armorial  Bearings.  (Shields),  of  the  Doria  family,  (in  text),  268 


Bagg,  engraving  by,  after  E.  Isabey,  Ship  During  Storm,  illustra¬ 
tion  to  Curmer's  1  Paul  et  Virginie,’  307  (3) 
Baldovinetti.  Alesso,  painted  glass  window,  designed  by,  in 
S.  Croce.  Florence,  with  figures  of  God  the  Father  and 
St.  Andrew,  25 

paintings  by.  Altarpiece.  Trinity,  with  Saints,  formerly  in 
S.  Trinita,  now  in  the  Florentine  Academy,  29;  Patri¬ 
archs,  Abraham,  Noah,  Moses  and  David  on  the  Vault  of 
the  Cappella  Maggiore  of  S  Trinita,  Florence,  171 
Barret,  G  ,  drawing  by,  for  an  illustration,  Landscape,  301  (3) 
Bartolozzi,  F.,  drawing  by,  for  an  illustration,  Cupid  with  a 
T ragic  Mask,  298  (3) 

Bas-reliefs: — 

by  Agostino  di  Duccio,  Virgin  and  Child,  with  Saints  and 
Cherubs,  in  the  Louvre,  88 

Greek,  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Exhibition,  Fragment  of  the 
Frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  (T.  D.  Botterell),  236 

School  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Bust  and  profile  in  helmet  and 
armour,  inscribed  ■  P.  Scipioni,'  in  the  Louvre,  88 
Book-illustrations  of  the  Later  Nineteenth  Century,  five  plates, 
295.  298,  301.  3°4.  307 

Bosboom,  Jan,  painting  by,  The  Archives  at  Veere,  (J.  C.  J. 

Drucker),  Dutch  Exhibition,  Guildhall,  179 
Boule,  Andr6  Charles,  Furniture  by,  Marquetry  Bureau,  and 
Bookcase,  234 

Bronzes 

Greek,  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Exhibition,  Amphora  Handle, 
(Wyndham  Cook),  Mask  of  Sea  Deity,  (Salting),  Mirror- 
cover.  Repousse,  (Taylor),  247,  Plaque,  (Wallis),  245 

Statuettes,  Aphrodite,  Nude,  (Loeser),  Aphrodite  with  Torch, 
Seilenos  Crouching,  (Taylor),  Sick  Man,  (Wyndham 
Cook),  245 

Bruges  Museum,  painting  by  Gerard  David  in,  The  Judgement  of 
Cambyses,  2 

Brussels,  Seals  of  the  Gilds  of  Bakers,  Barbers,  and  Butchers 
of,  (in  text),  191,  192 

Burgundian  Wooden  Chest,  xv.  cent.,  richly  carved,  (Hospices 
civiles,  Aalst),  361 

Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  Exhibition  held  by,  see  Greek  Art 
Busi,  Giovanni,  see  Cariani 


Cariani,  (Giovanni  Busi),  paintings  by.  Madonna  and  Child, 
(G.  Salting),  79;  The  Sempstress  Madonna,  (Corsini 
Gallery.  Rome),  81 
Carpets,  see  Textiles 
Ceramics  (see  Terra  cottas) : — 

Early  Staffordshire  Ware,  (slip-ware,  etc.),  Dish,  Tygs, 
Cups,  Cradle,  Jug,  Lantern,  etc.,  illustrated  in  text, 
xv.  figs.,  64-9 

Greek,  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Exhibition,  Krater,  (Harrow 
School),  253 

Kylix  signed  Tleson,  and  Plate  signed  Epiktetos, 
(Marquess  of  Northampton),  253 

Lowestoft  Cnina,  Teapot,  (Harding),  and  Small  Plate, 
(Franks),  273 

Teapot,  hard  porcelain,  made  and  decorated  in  China,  but 
marked  '  Allen,  Lowestoft ';  (V.  and  A.  M  ),  276 

Three  Italian  Albarelli,  xtv.  cent  ,  (Louvre),  339 

Chalice.:  - 

Early  Scandinavian,  (xm  cent  ),  Silver,  from  Iceland,  with 
details  of  inscription  ancl  decoration.  V.  and  A. 
Museum,  71 

The  Soro,  Silver,  from  Denmark,  336 

Winchester  College,  163 

Cheats : — 

Burgundian,  xv.  cent.,  richly  carved,  (Hospices  civiles, 
Aalst),  361 

Polychrome  Wooden  Chest  (The  Ypres  Chest),  361 
Cimabuc,  School  of,  paintings  by,  artist  unknown.  Nativity,  and 
Adoration,  (Parry),  118 


Cnoop,  Cornelia,  wife  of  Gerard  David,  painting  by,  Triptych, 
B.  V .  M.  and  Child,  SS.  Catherine  and  Barbara,  (P.  and  D. 
Colnaghi).  37 

Corsini  Gallery,  Rome,  painting  by  Cariani,  The  Sempstress 
Madonna,  in,  81 

Courbould,  drawing  by,  for  an  illustration,  Duel  Scene,  29S  (4) 


Daddi,  Bernardo,  painting  by,  Altarpiece  in  Five  Parts,  (Parry),  121 
Dalziels,  engraving  by,  after  D.  G.  Rossetti,  The  Maids  of  Elfen 
Mere,  illustration  to  Allingham's  •  Music  Master,'  304  (1) 
Daubigny,  Charles-Frangois,  painting  by.  On  the  Seme, 
(Balli),  365 

David,  Gerard,  (see  Cnoop,  Cornelia,  his  wife,  and  her  painting). 

paintings  by,  B.  V.  M.  and  Child,  with  Angels,  Virgin 
Saints,  the  painter  and  his  wife,  (Rouen  Museum),  34; 
The  Judgement  of  Cambyses,  (Bruges  Museum).  2 
De  Koninck,  Philips,  painting  variously  attributed  to,  and  to 
Rembrandt,  shown  at  Guildhall,  1903.,  Le  Commencement 
d'Orage,  (Lady  Wantage),  61 
Denmark,  The  Soro  Chalice  from,  356 
Doria  family,  armorial  bearings  of  the,  (in  text),  26S 
Drawings : — 

by  artist  unknown,  for  an  illustration,  River  Scene,  301  (2) 
by  Barret,  G.,  for  an  illustration,  Landscape,  301  (3) 
by  Bartolozzi,  G.,  for  an  illustration,  Cupid  with  a  Tragic 
Mask,  298  (3) 

by  Corbould,  for  an  illustration,  Duel  Scene,  29S  (4) 
by  Diirer,  A.,  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  (B.  M.),  287 ;  Portrait  of  a 
Lady  with  a  Lap-dog,  (Heseltine),  291 
by  Gigoux,  J.,  Man's  Head,  illustration  to  ‘  Gil  Bias,’  295  (1) 
by  Harvey,  Butterfly  and  Ant,  illustration  to  *  Northcote's 
Fables,'  298  (2) 

by  Isabey,  E.,  Ship  during  Storm,  illustration  to  Curmer’s 
’  Paul  et  Virginie,'  307  (3) 

by  Meissonier,  J.  L.  E.,  Shoeing  a  Horse,  illustration  to  '  Les 
Contes  R^mois,'  307  (1) 

by  Menzel,  A.,  The  Round  Table,  illustration  to  '  Geschichte 
Friedrichs  des  Grossen,'  295  (2) 
by  Palmer,  S.,  illustration  to  '  Sacred  Allegories,'  304  (2) 
by  Rossetti,  D.  G.,  for  an  illustration  to  Allingnam's 
■  Music  Master,'  The  Maids  of  Elfen  Mere,  304  (1) 
by  Stothard,  T.,  for  an  illustration,  Cupid's  Shooting- 
lesson,  301  (1) 

by  Westall,  W..  for  an  illustration.  Barefooted  IVeman  under 
Tree,  Man  and  Dog  to  left,  298  (1) 

Duccio,  Agostino  di,  Bas-relief  by,  Virgin  and  Child  with  Saints 
and  Cherubs,  (Louvre),  38 

Diirer,  Albrecht,  drawings  by,  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  (B  M.),  2S7  : 

Portrait  of  a  Lady  with  a  Lap-dog,  (Heseltine),  291 
Dutch  Exhibition  at  the  Guildhall,  1903..  Painters  whose  work 
was  shown  at,  see  Bosboom,  De  Koninck,  Israels, 
Maris,  ].,  and  M..  Mauve,  Molenaer,  Rembrandt, 
Steen,  Van  de  Capelle,  Vermeer,  Verspronck 


Early  Painters  of  the  Netherlands  whose  work  was  shown  at 
Bruges,  1902.,  see  Cnoop,  David.  Isenbrant,  Memlinc. 
van  Eecke 

Engravings,  see  also  Mezzotints  :  — 

artist  unknown,  after  J.  Gigoux,  Man's  Head,  illustration  to 
•Gil  Bias.'  295  (1) 

by  Bagg.  after  E.  Isabey,  Ship  during  Storm,  illustration  to 
Curmer's  *  Paul  et  Virginie,'  307  (3) 
by  Green,  W.  T.,  after  S.  Palmer,  illustration  to  ‘Sacred 
Allegories,'  304  (2) 

by  Jackson,  after  Harvey,  Butterfly  and  Ant,  illustration  to 

•  Northcote's  Fables,'  298  (a) 

by  Knutchraar,  E..  after  A  Menzel,  The  Round  Table,  Illus¬ 
tration  to  ‘Geschichte  Friedrichs  des  Grossen,'  293  (2) 
by  Lagornal.  after  Meissonier,  Shoeing  a  Horse,  illustration 
to  ‘  Los  Contes  R^mois.'  307  (1) 
by  Williams,  Mary  Ann.  Jacque,  illustration  to  Curmer's 

•  Paul  et  Virginie,'  307  (2) 

Line,  British,  Portrait  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  by  W  Roger)., 
(H  M  the  King),  tgs .  Roman  Edifice  ie  Ruins,  after 
Claude,  by  T  Hrmrne  and  W  Woollrtt,  working 
proof,  (V  and  A  M  ),  197 
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Flemish  School,  paintings  of,  by  unknown  artists,  Portrait  of 
the  Empress  Isabella,  from  which  Titian  painted  his 
portrait,  283  ;  Portrait  of  Roger  de  Jonghe,  A  ustin  Friar, 
(Sceurs  Noires,  Bruges),  333 

Florentine  Academy  ;  Altarpiece  by  A.  Baldovinetti  in,  Trinity 
with  Saints,  29 

School,  paintings  by  artist  unknown ;  Madonna  and 
Child  with  Angels,  (Parry),  129,  Triptych  by  same 
hand,  (Uffizi),  ib. 

France,  Art  and  Artists  of: — 

Statue,  Marble,  by  G.  Pilon,  xvi.  cent.,  La  Charite, 
(E.  Lowengard),  (two  aspects  of),  94 

French  painters  illustrated,  see  Daubigny,  Isabey,  Lher- 
mitte,  Meissonier,  Tocque 

paintings,  (probable),  artists  unknown,  xiv.  cent.,  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  and  Dormition  of  the  B.  V .  M .,  (Messrs. 
Dowdeswell),  91 

French  Book-illustrations  of  the  Later  Nineteenth  Century, 
295  (1).  306  (1  and  3) 

Furniture,  Marquetry  Bureau,  and  Bookcase  by  A.  C. 
Boule,  234 

Tapestry,  Gobelin,  Psyche's  Bath,  and  section  of  border  of 
the  same,  (Louvre),  231 

High  Warp,  Louis  XIV.  visiting  the  Gobelins,  after 
C.  Le  Brun,  228 

Furniture,  French,  by  A.  C.  Boule,  Marquetry  Bureau,  and 
Bookcase,  234 


Gaddi,  Agnolo,  painting  by,  Coronation  of  Our  Lady,  (Parry),  123 
Taddeo,  painting  by,  Part  of  an  Altarpiece  in  S.  Croce, 
Florence,  123 

‘Gaston  Phoebus’  MS.,  Facsimiles  from,  9,  13,  17,  19 
Gigoux,  J.,  drawing  by,  Man's  Head,  illustration  to  ‘Gil  Bias,'  295(1) 
Gilds  in  Brussels,  Seals  of  those  of  the  Bakers,  Barbers,  and 
Butchers,  191,  192 
Glass,  see  Painted  Glass 

Greek  Art,  see  under  Bas-reliefs,  Bronzes,  Ceramics,  Metal  Work, 
Sculpture,  Terra-cottas 

Green,  W.  T.,  engraving  by,  after  S.  Palmer,  illustration  to 
'  Sacred  Allegories,’  304  (2) 

Harvey,  drawing  by,  Butterfly  and  Ant,  illustration  to  'North- 
cote’s  Fables,’  298  (2) 

Hearne,  T.,  and  W.  Woollett,  line  engraving  by,  Roman  Edifice 
in  Ruins,  working  proof,  (V.  and  A.  M.),  197 

Iceland,  Scandinavian  Silver  Chalice,  early  xm.  cent.,  from,  with 
details  of  inscription  and  decoration  (V.  and  A.  M),  71 
Illuminated  MS.,  *  Gaston  Phoebus,’  Facsimiles  from,  9, 13, 17,  19 
Illustrations  (see  also  Book-illustrations)  in  the  Text: — 

Early  Staffordshire  Pottery-ware,  (slipware,  etc.).  Dish, 
Tygs,  Cups,  Cradle,  Jug,  Lantern,  etc.,  xv.  figs.,  64-9 
Heraldic  Shields  of  the  Doria  Family,  268 
Lotus  flower,  natural  forms  of,  349,  350,  353 
Seals  of  the  Gild  of  Bakers,  Barbers,  and  Butchers, 
Brussels,  191,  192 

Svastika,  various  forms  of,  43,  44,  47,  48 
Isabey,  E.,  drawing  by  .Ship  during  storm,  illustration  to  Curmer’s 
‘  Paul  et  Virginie,’  307  (3) 

Isenbrant,  Adrian,  paintings  by,  shown  at  Bruges,  1902.,  St.  Luke, 
(Colnaghi),  327,  Virgin  and  Child,  with  two  Angels, 
(Lotman),  ib.,  Vision  of  St.  Ildephonsus,  (Northbrook),  330 
Israels,  Josef,  paintings  by,  A  Jewish  Wedding,  (J.  C.  F.  Drucker), 
179,  The  New  Flower,  (J.  S.  Forbes),  Dutch  Exhibition, 
Guildhall,  1903.,  181 

Italian  Painters,  see  Baldovinetti,  Cariani,  Florentine  School, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Titian,  Vanni,  Venetian  School,  etc. 
Italy,  Maiolica  of,  Three  Albarelli,  xiv.  cent,  (Louvre),  339 

Jackson,  engraving  by,  after  Harvey,  Butterfly  and  Ant,  illustra¬ 
tion  to  ‘  Northcote’s  Fables,’  298  (2) 

Knctchmar,  E.,  engraving  by,  after  A.  Menzel,  The  Round 
Table,  illustration  to  ‘  Geschichte  Friedrichs  des  Gros- 
sen,’  295,  (2) 

Koursi,  Arabic,  Lid  of,  xiv.  cent.,  copper  encrusted  with  gold 
and  silver  (Louvre),  347 

Lace,  Brussels,  Honiton,  Rose-point,  Drawn-thread-work, 
Venetian,  Irish  crochet,  Imitation  Alencjon,  99,  Russian, 
Venetian,  Alen5on,  Modern  Irish  Needle-point,  97, 
Turkish  Drawn-thread-work,  Reticella,  Venetian-made 
Alenc^on,  Alen<;on  bordering,  (Mrs.  Alfred  Morrison),  101 


Lagornal,  engraving  by,  after  Meissonier,  Shoeing  a  Horse,  illus¬ 
tration  to  '  Les  Contes  Remois,'  307  (1) 

Le  Brun,  C.,  Tapestry  after,  (High  Warp),  Louis  XIV.  visiting 
the  Gobelins,  228 

Lhermitte,  Leon,  painting  by,  Le  Pecheur,  (Balli),  365 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  school  of,  Bas-relief,  by  artist  unknown, 
Bust  and  profile  in  helmet  and  armour,  inscribed  ‘  P.  Scipioni ' 
(Louvre),  88 

Leuchtenberg  Collection,  St.  Petersburg,  painting  of  the  Venetian 
School  from,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  artist  unknown, 85 
Lotus  plant,  the,  natural  forms  of,  in  text,  349,  350,  353 
Louvre,  The,  Bas-reliefs  in,  by  Agostino  di  Duccio,  Virgin  and 
Child  with  Saint  and  Cherubs,  88 ;  by  unknown  artist, 
school  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Bust  and  profile  in  helmet 
and  armour,  inscribed  *  P.  Scipioni,'  88 
Lowestoft  China,  see  Ceramics 

Maiolica,  see  Albarelli  under  Ceramics 
Manuscripts,  see  Illuminated  MS. 

Maris,  Jacob,  paintings  by,  The  Canal  Bridge,  (Agnew),  183, 
A  Windmill,  Moonlight,  (J.  C.  J.  Drucker),  Dutch  Ex 
hibition,  Guildhall,  185 

Maris,  Matthew,  paintings  by,  The  Butterflies,  (W.  Burrell),  187, 
A  Fantasy,  (Mme.  E.  J.  van  Wisselingh),  Dutch  Exhi¬ 
bition,  Guildhall,  181 

Martini,  Simone,  paintings  by,  Annunciation,  (Uffizi),  323 
Mauve,  Anton,  painting  by,  Watering  Horses,  (J.  C.  J.  Drucker), 
Dutch  Exhibition,  Guildhall,  183 
Meissonier,  drawing  by,  Shoeing  a  Horse,  illustration  to  '  Les 
Contes  Remois,’  307  (1) 

Memlinc,  Hans,  paintings  attributed  to,  Portraits  of  Thomas 
Portunari  and  his  Wife,  (probably  by  Van  der  Goes), 
(L.  Goldschmidt),  41 

Menzel,  A  ,  drawing  by,  for  illustration  to  '  Geschichte  Friedrichs 
des  Grossen,’  The  Round  Table,  295  (2) 

Metal  Work,  see  Copper  and  Silver  : — 

Arabic,  Lid  of  a  Koursi,  copper  encrusted  with  gold  and 
silver,  xiv.  cent.,  (Louvre),  347 
Greek,  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Exhibition,  Mirror-cover, 
Repousse  ( J .  E.  Taylor),  247 

Mezzotints,  by  Prince  Rupert,  after  Spagnoletto,  The  Great 
Executioner,  (H.M.  King  Edward),  270;  by  C.  Turner, 
The  Water  Mill,  after  Sir  A.  W.  Callcott,  (V.  and  A.  M.), 
201 

Miniatures : — 

from  the  Arab  MS.,  Makamat  of  Hariri;  (C.  Schefer),  133 
from  MS.  of  the  Astronomical  Treatise  of  Abd-er-Rahman 
El-Sufi,  (Nat.  Lib.  of  France),  133 
from  a  Persian  MS.,  of  1527.,  Hunting  Scene,  (Nat.  Lib.  of 
France),  145 

(two)  from  a  Persian  MS.,  of  1566.,  'The  Book  of  Kings,’ 
(Baron  E.  de  Rothschild),  137,  141. 

Molenaer,  Jan  Miense,  painting  by,  A  Group  of  Three,  (E.  Speyer), 
Dutch  Exhibition,  Guildhall,  176 
Monaco,  Lorenzo,  paintings  by,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  127;  The 
Visitation,  (Parry),  ib. 

Museums  and  Galleries,  see  Bruges  Museum,  Corsini  Gallery, 
Rome,  Florentine  Academy,  Leuchtenberg  Collection 
National  Gallery,  Nat.  Lib.  of  France,  Rouen  Museum, 
V.  and  A.  Museum,  etc. 

Mussulman  Miniatures,  Arabic  and  Persian  (various  owners), 
133.  137.  I4I>  145 

National  Gallery,  painting,  Venetian  School,  artist  unknown,  in, 
Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  85 

New  College,  Oxford,  paintings  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds  as  designs 
for  the  Window  at,  Cardinal  Virtues,  Temperance  and 
Prudence,  213,  Fortitude  and  Justice,  216,  Theological 
Virtues,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  210 
Normanton  Collection,  paintings  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds  in, The  Cardinal 
Virtues,  Temperance  and  Prudence,  213 ;  Fortitude  and 
Justice,  all  designs  for  the  window  at  New  College, 
Oxford,  216  ;  The  Three  Theological  Virtues  for  the  same, 
210;  The  Little  Gardener,  219;  Portraits:  George,  third 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  222;  Lady  Betty  Hamilton,  116; 
Miss  Murray  of  Kirkcudbright,  207;  The  Misses  Horneck, 
225  ;  Study  of  a  Little  Girl,  ib. 

Oxford,  see  New  College 

Painted  Glass  Window,  with  figures  of  God  the  Father  and 
St.  Andrew,  from  cartoons  of  A.  Baldovinetti,  S.  Croce, 
Florence,  25 
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Paintings 

attributed  to  Memlinc,  Hans,  Portraits  of  Thomas  Portunari 
and  his  IVtfe,  (probably  by  Van  der  Goes),  (Gold¬ 
schmidt),  41 

attributed  to  Rembrandt  and  to  De  Koninck,  Le  Commencement 
d'Orage,  (Lady  Wantage),  shown  at  Guildhall,  1903.,  61 
by  Baldovinetti,  A.,  Altarpiece,  Trinity,  formerly  in  S.  Trinita, 
now  in  the  Florentine  Academy,  29;  on  the  Vault  of 
the  Cappella  Maggioreof  S.  Trinity,  Florence,  Abraham, 
Noah,  Moses,  and  David,  171 

by  Bosboom,  Jan,  The  Archives  at  Veere,  (J.  C.  J.  Drucker), 
Dutch  Exhibition,  Guildhall,  179 
by  Cariani  (Giovanni  Busi),  Madonna  and  Child,  (Salting),  79  ; 

The  Sempstress  Madonna,  (Corsini  Gallery,  Rome),  81 
by  Cnoop,  Cornelia,  wife  of  Gerard  David,  Triptych,  B.V.M 
and  Child,  SS.  Catherine  and  Barbara,  (Colnaghi),  37 
by  Daddi,  Bernardo,  Altarpiece  in  Five  Parts,  (Parry),  121 
by  Daubigny.  C.-F.,  On  the  Seine.  (Balli),  365 
by  David,  Gerard,  B.  V.  M.  and  Child,  with  Angels,  Virgin 
Saints,  the  painter  and  his  wife,  (Rouen  Museum),  34 ; 
The  Judgement  of  Cambyses,  (Bruges  Museum),  2 
Flemish  school,  artists  unknown.  Portrait  of  the  Empress 
Isabella  from  which  Titian  painted  the  portrait  now  in 
the  Prado  Museum,  Madrid,  (in  private  collection,  Flo¬ 
rence),  283  ;  shown  at  Bruges,  1902.,  Portrait  of  Roger 
de  Jonghe,  Austin  Friar,  (Soeurs  Noires,  Bruges),  333 
Florentine  School,  artist  unknown.  Madonna  and  Child  with 
Angels,  (Parry),  129,  Triptych  by  the  same  artist  (Uffizi),  ib. 
probably  French,  xiv.  cent.,  artists  unknown,  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  and  Dormition  of  the  B.  V.  M .,  (Dowdeswell),  91 
by  Gaddi,  Agnolo,  Coronation  of  Our  Lady,  (Parry),  123 
by  Gaddi,  Taddeo,  Part  of  an  Altarpiece  in  S.  Croce, 
Florence,  123 

by  Isenbrant,  Adrian,  shown  at  Bruges,  1902.,  St  Luke, 
(Colnaghi),  327  ;  Virgin  and  Child  with  two  Angels, 
(Lotman),  ib. ;  Vision  of  St.  Ildephonsus,  (Northbrook),  330 
by  Israels,  Josef,  shown  at  the  Dutch  Exhibition,  Guildhall, 
A  Jewish  Wedding,  (J.  C.  J.  Drucker)  179,  The  New 
Flower,  (J.  S.  Forbes),  18 1 
by  Lhermitte,  Leon.  Le  Picheur,  (Balli),  365 
by  Maris,  Jacob,  shown  at  Dutch  Exhibition,  Guildhall, 
The  Canal  Bridge,  (Agnew),  183;  A  Windmill,  Moonlight, 
(Drucker),  185 

by  Maris,  Matthew,  shown  at  Dutch  Exhibition,  Guildhall, 
The  Butterflies.  (W.  Burrell),  187  ;  A  Fantasv,  (Mme.  E.  J. 
van  Wisselingh),  181 

by  Martini,  Simone,  Annunciation,  (Uffizi),  323 
by  Mauve,  Anton,  Watering  Horses,  (J.  C.  J.  Drucker),  Dutch 
Exhibition,  Guildhall,  183 

by  Molenaer,  Jan  Miense.  A  Group  of  Three,  (E.  Speyer), 
Dutch  Exhibition,  Guildhall,  176 
by  Monaco.  Lorenzo,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  127,  The  Visita¬ 
tion  (Parry),  127 

by  Rembrandt,  Portrait  oj  a  Lady,  (Hage),  363 
School  of  Cimabue,  artist  unknown,  Nativity  and  Adoration, 
(Parry),  118 

by  Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  (Normanton),  The  Cardinal  Virtues, 
Temperance  and  Prudence,  Fortitude  and  Justice,  The  Three 
Theological  Virtues,  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  all  for  the 
Window  at  New  College,  Oxford,  210,  213,  216  ;  The  Little 
Gardener,  219;  Portraits:  George,  third  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  222  :  Lady  Betty  Hamilton,  216;  Miss  Murray  of 
Kirkcudbright,  207:  The  Misses  Hornech,  225  ;  Study  of  a 
Little  Girl,  ib. 

by  Ruysdael,  Solomon.  Landscapes,  (2),  (Louvre),  342 
by  Steen.  Jan,  Portrait  0]  Himself,  (Northbrook),  shown  at 
Guildhall,  1903.,  33 

by  Titian.  (Tizlano  Vecellio),  Portrait  op  the  Empress  Isabella, 
(Prado  Museum,  Madrid),  280 
by  Tocque,  Louis,  Portrait  of  Dame  Danger,  (Louvre),  345 
by  Van  de  Capelle,  J  ,  Off  Schevtnmgen,  (Crews),  shown  at 
Guildhall,  1903.,  37 

by  Van  Eecke,  lohn,  shown  at  Bruges,  1902  ,  Episodes  in  the 
Life  of  St.  Bernard.  (Tournai  Museum),  333 
by  Vanni,  Andrea,  Altarpiece,  Polyptych.  Madonna  and 
Saints,  S.  Stefano.  Siena.  31 1 ;  Annunciation,  (Chigi  col¬ 
lection.  Siena),  323:  Annunciation,  in  S.  Pietro  Ovile, 
Sirna.  314,  details  of  the  foregoing,  320;  Madonna  and 
Child,  (Berenson),  317.  Virgin  and  Child,  from  the  Altar- 
piece  in  S  Francesco,  Siena,  314 
Venetian  School,  artists  unknown,  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
one  in  the  National  Gallery,  one  from  the  Leuchtcnberg 
collection.  83 


Paintings— ccmt 

by  Vermeer,  Jan,  of  Delft,  The  Cook  Asleep,  (Kann),  shown  at 
Guildhall.  1903.,  50 

by  Verspronck,  Jan,  Portrait  of  the  Wife  of  Thomas  Wijck, 
(Mrs.  Stephenson  C.arke).  shown  at  Guildhall,  1903..  53 
Palmer.  Samuel,  drawing  by,  illustration  to  '  Sacred  Allegories,' 

304  (2) 

Parry  Collection,  paintings  in.  by  Bernardo  Daddi,  Altarpiece  m 
Five  Parts,  121  ;  Florentine  School,  artist  unknown. 
Madonna  and  Child  with  Angels,  129,  Triptych  by  the  same 
artist  (Uffizi).  ib ;  by  Agnolo  Gaddi,  Coronation  of  Our 
Lady,  123  ;  bv  Lorenzo  Monaco,  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
127  ;  The  Visitation,  127  :  School  of  Cimabue,  artist  un¬ 
known,  Nativity  and  Adoratton,  118 
Pilon,  Germain,  French  Sculptor,  (xvi.  cent ),  Marble  Statue  by 
La  Charite,  (Lowengard),  (two  aspects  of),  94 
Plate  belonging  to  Winchester  College: — 

Ecclesiastical,  165 
Election  Cup,  148 
Gilt  Cup  with  Cover,  154 

Parcel  Gilt  Rose-water  Dish  and  Ewer  with  top  of  Cover  of 
Ewer,  151 

Rose-water  Dish  and  Ewer,  and  Small  Gilt  Standing  Cup 
and  Cover,  157 
Steeple  Cup  and  Hanap,  163 
Sweetmeat  Dish  and  Gilt  Standing  Salt,  154 
Two  Tankards  and  Standing  Salt,  160 
Polychrome  Wooden  Chest,  (The  Ypres  Chest),  361 
Pottery,  see  Ceramics 
Prince  Rupert,  see  Rupert,  Prince 
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Rembrandt,  (Van  Rijn),  painting  by,  Portrait  of  a  Lady,  (Hage), 
363 ;  variously  ascribed  to,  and  to  De  Koninck,  shown 
at  Guildhall,  1903.,  Le  Commencement  d'Orage,  (Lady 
Wantage),  61 

Reynolds,  Sir  J.,  paintings  by,  Normanton  collection:  The  Cardi¬ 
nal  Virtues,  Temperance  and  Prudence,  213,  Fortitude  and 
Justice,  all  designs  for  the  Window  at  New  College. 
Oxford,  216,  The  Three  Theological  Virtues,  Faith,  Hope, 
and  Charity,  for  the  same,  210 ;  The  Little  Gardener, 
219;  Portraits:  George,  third  Duke  of  Marlborough,  222 ; 
Lady  Betty  Hamilton,  216  ;  Miss  Murray  of  Kirkcudbright, 
207  ;  The  Misses  Hornech,  225  ;  Study  of  a  Little  Girl,  ib. 
Rogers,  W.,  engraver,  line  engraving  by,  Portrait  of  Queen  Elita- 
beth,  (H.M.  the  King).  V.  and  A.  Museum  Exhibition.  195 
Rose-water  Dish  and  Ewer,  Parcel  Gilt,  with  top  of  cover  oi 
Ewer,  (Winchester  College),  151 
and  Small  Gilt  Standing  Cup  and  Cover,  (Win¬ 
chester  College),  187 

Rossetti,  D.  G.,  drawing  by.  The  Maids  of  Elfen  Mere,  to  illus¬ 
trate  Allingham's  '  Music  Master,'  304  (1) 

Rouen  Museum,  painting  by  Gerard  David  in,  B.V.M.  and  Child, 
with  Angels,  Virgin  Saints,  the  painter  and  his  wifi,  34 
Rupert,  Prince,  Mezzotint  by.  The  Great  Executioner,  after 
Spagnoletto,  (H.M.  King  Edward).  270 
Russia,  see  Russian  Lace  under  Lace,  and  Leuchtcnberg  Collec¬ 
tion 

Ruysdael,  Solomon,  paintings  by,  Landscapes,  (2).  (Louvre),  342 


Scandinavia,  Art  of.  see  Denmark  and  Iceland 
8culpturc.  see  Bas-reliefs,  Bronzes.  Statues  jaJ  Terra-cottas  — 
Greek,  Eurlington  Fine  Art  Exhibition,  Bust  of  Aphrodite. 
probably  by  Praxiteles.  (Leconfield),  239:  Head  of  a 
Mourning  Woman,  (Ponsonby),  241  ;  Head  of  a  youth, 
(Vincent),  241 

Seals  of  the  Gilas  of  Bakers.  Barbers  and  Butchers,  Brussels, 
(in  text),  191,  192 
Silver  and  Silver  Plate,  see  Plate 

Chalices,  Scandinavian,  early  XIII.  cent  ,  from  Iceland, 
with  details  of  inscription  and  decoration,  (V.  and 
A.  M .),  71 

The  Sorb,  from  Denmark.  336 
Sorb  Chalice,  The,  from  Denmark,  336 

Stadler,  J.  C.,  Coloured  Aquatint  by.  The  Hitel  de  I'i lie,  Louvain, 
alter  Prout ;  V  and  A.  Museum  Exhibition,  203 
Standing  Salt  (Winchester  College),  154,  160 
Statue,  Marble,  by  G.  Pilon,  xvi.  cent..  La  Chant!,  (Lowengard). 
(two  aspects).  94 

Steen,  Jan,  painting  by.  Portrait  of  Himself,  (Northbrook),  shown 
at  Guildhall,  1903.,  33 

Stothard,  T.,  drawing  by.  lor  an  illustration,  Cupid  1  Sh.oting 
Lesson,  301  (1) 
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Svastika,  The,  occurring  in  an  Oriental  Carpet  owned  by 
H.  Hartley,  45 

Various  forms  of,  10  illustrations  in  text,  43  44,  47,  48 

Sweetmeat  Dish  (Winchester  College),  154 

Tankards,  silver,  (Winchester  College),  160 

Tapestry : — 

Gobelin,  Psyche's  Bath,  and  section  of  border  of  the  same, 
(Louvre),  231 

High  Warp,  Louis  XI V .  visiting  the  Royal  Furniture  Manu¬ 
factory  at  the  Gobelins,  after  C.  Le  Brun,  228 

Terra-cottas,  Greek,  Burlington  Fine  Art  Exhibition,  Doll,  (Mrs. 

Mitchell),  251  ;  Female  Caryatid  Figure,  Woman  Leaning 
on  Pedestal,  The  Young  Dionysos,  (Taylor),  251 ;  Woman 
with  Fan,  (Knowles),  251 

Textiles,  ( see  Lace,  and  Tapestry),  Carpets,  Tabriz,  centre 
medallion  illustrating  the  Tree  of  Life  and  Lotus 
Flower,  (Gillow),  350 

Titian,  (Tiziano  Vecellio),  painting  by,  Portrait  of  the  Empress 
Isabella,  (Prado  Museum,  Madrid),  280 

Tocque,  Louis,  painting  by,  Portrait  of  Dame  Danger,  (Louvre),  345 

Turner,  C.,  Mezzotint  by,  after  Calcott,  The  Water  Mill,  (V.  and 
A.  M.),  207 

Type,  Mr.  Robert  Proctor’s  new  Greek  '  Otter  ’  type,  fac¬ 
simile,  359 

Van  de  Capelle,  Jan,  painting  by,  Off  Scheveningen,  (Crews), 
shown  at  Guildhall,  1903.,  57 

Van  Eecke,  John,  painting  by,  shewn  at  Bruges,  1902.,  Episodes 
in  the  Life  of  St.  Bernard,  (Tournai  Museum),  333 

Vanni,  Andrea,  paintings  by,  Altarpiece,  Polyptych,  Madonna 
and  Saints,  S.  Stefano,  Siena,  311 ;  Annunciation, 
(Chigi  collection,  Siena),  323;  Annunciation,  in  S.  Pietro 


Vanni,  Andrea — cont. 

Ovile,  Siena),  314,  details  of  the  foregoing,  320; 
Madonna  and  Child,  (Berenson),  317;  Virgin  and  Child, 
from  the  Altarpiece  in  S.  Francesco,  Siena,  314 
Venetian  School,  paintings  of,  artists  unknown,  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  one  in  the  National  Gallery,  one  from  the 
Leuchtenberg  collection,  85 

Vermeer,  Jan,  of  Delft,  painting  by,  The  Cook  Asleep,  (Kann), 
shown  at  Guildhall,  1903.,  50 

Verspronck,  Jan,  painting  by,  Portrait  of  the  Wife  of  Thomas 
Wijck,  (Mrs.  Stephenson  Clarke),  shown  at  Guildhall, 
1903-  53 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum:— 

Exhibition  of  British  Engraving  at : — 

coloured  Aquatint  in,  by  Stadler,  after  Prout,  The  Hotel 
de  Ville,  Louvain,  203 

engravings  (line)  in,  by  T.  Hearne  and  W.  Woollett, 
Roman  Edifice  in  Ruins,  working  proof,  197,  by 
W.  Rogers,  Portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  (H.  M.  the 
King),  195 

mezzotint  in,  by  C.  Turner  after  Callcott,  The  Water 
Mill,  201 

Scandinavian  Silver  Chalice,  early  xm.  cent.,  from  Iceland, 
in,  (with  details  of  inscription  and  decoration),  71 

Westall,  W.,  drawing  by,  for  an  illustration,  Barefooted  Woman 
under  Tree,  Man  and  Dog  to  left,  298  (1) 

Williams,  Mary  Ann,  engraving  by,  Jacque,  illustration  to 
Curmer’s  '  Paul  et  Virginie,’  307  (2) 

Winchester  College,  Plate  of,  148,  151,  154,  157,  160,  163,  165 
Wood-carvings : — 

Burgundian  Chest,  xv.  cent.  (Hospices  civiles,  Aalst),  361 
Polychrome  Chest,  (The  Ypres  Chest),  361 
Woollett,  W.,  engraver,  see  Hearne,  T. 
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